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Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Advanced  Management  Program  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
place  a  high  value  on  this  experience.  The  author 
gives  us  a  quick  review  of  what  this  course  is  like. 


Executive  Training — Harvard 
Style 


By  Arthur  M.   Whitehill,  Jr.,   University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Advanced  Management  Program  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  a  concentrated  course  of  study  for  experienced  managers 
which  is  unique  in  the  important  and  rapidly  growing  field  of  executive  train- 
ing. Of  course  the  Harvard  Business  School  has  been  interested  in  the  training  of 
adults  for  a  long  time.  But  the  present  program  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  series 
of  informal  seminars  organized  before  World  War  II  by  Professor  Phillip  Cabot  for 
New  England  businessmen.  These  meetings  began  to  take  formal  shape  during  the 
war  years  when  top-flight  executive  training  became  a  matter  as  vital  to  this  country 
as  the  training  of  her  fighting  men.  At  that  time,  a  series  of  management  training 
courses  was  offered  by  Harvard  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Engineering,  Science 
and  Management  War  Training  Program  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

That  this  type  of  training  filled  a  real  need  which  extended  far  beyond  the  war- 
time emergency  is  indicated  by  the  impressive  record  of  the  sixteen  consecutive 
sessions  which  have  followed.  Vice-presidents,  managers  and  other  executives  from 
big  business  and  small  business,  domestic  firms  and  foreign  concerns  scramble  for  the 
opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  two  thirteen-week  courses  each  year.  Almost  1150 
men  from  more  than  150  companies  have  participated  in  the  program.  The  recent 
Sixteenth  Session  had  more  than  140  students  who  represented  about  100  different 
companies  and  all  three  branches  of  the  Armed  Services. 

Think  of  almost  any  "blue  chip"  business  corporation  in  the  United  States! 
The  chances  are  mighty  good  that  it  is,  or  has  been  in  the  past,  represented  in  the 
Advanced  Management  groups.  This  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  smaller,  less  well- 
known  firms  have  not  shared  in  the  program.  But  the  difficulty  of  releasing  key 
executives  from  important  positions  for  more  than  three  months  at  a  time,  plus  the 
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considerable  expense  involved,  is  a  less  serious  problem  for  the  larger  industrial 
concerns. 

Where  They  Come  From 

The  locations  of  sponsoring  industries  are  spread  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from 
New  York  to  California  with  few,  if  any,  states  missed  along  the  way.  Foreign 
countries,  too,  are  always  well  represented.  Members  of  the  last  class  came  from 
Canada,  England,  Venezuela,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  Indonesia  and  South  Africa.  One 
of  the  special  problems  faced  by  men  from  U.  S.  companies  located  abroad  is  brought 
out  in  an  observation  offered  by  the  President  of  an  important  industrial  firm  in 
Brazil.  This  executive  points  out  that  many  men  in  foreign  businesses  "use  a  strange 
language  most  of  the  time  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  lose,  to  some  extent,  our 
ability  to  express  ourselves  well  and  with  clarity  in  English.  The  Advanced  Manage- 
ment course  brought  to  me  the  definite  necessity  for  learning  to  express  myself  better 
in  the  English  language  and,  as  a  result,  I  am  stimulated  to  work  hard  in  that  di- 
rection." 

Contrary  to  popular  expectation,  there  is  no  such  character  as  a  "typical" 
executive-student.  The  men  range  in  age  from  about  30  to  60.  The  only  qualification 
for  admission  to  the  program  is  that  "an  applicant  must  have  demonstrated  in  his 
business  career  qualities  of  ability,  leadership,  and  adaptability."  Most  of  the  men 
have  had  a  good  many  years  of  hard  business  experience.  There  are  no  degree  require- 
ments for  the  course.  Although  about  two-thirds  of  the  men  are  college  graduates, 
many  are  self-made  men  who  have  never  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The  Admis- 
sions Board  of  the  School  reflects  a  realistic  and  encouraging  attitude  in  its  statement 
that  it  is  more  concerned  with  what  a  man  has  accomplished  since  he  stopped  going 
to  school  than  with  how  far  he  went  or  how  well  he  did  in  his  formal  training. 

The  companies  sending  their  executives  back  to  school  apparently  think  well 
enough  of  the  course  not  only  to  release  the  men  from  their  duties  but  also  to  continue 
full  salary  payments  for  the  men  while  they  are  away.  With  salaries  averaging  well 
over  $10,000  yearly,  this  item  alone  would  be  an  important  consideration  for  smaller 
business  organizations. 

Sponsoring  companies  also  foot  the  bill  for  tuition,  fees  and  living  expenses 
for  their  proteges.  This  is  no  small  outlay.  Tuition  for  the  three  months  amounts  to 
an  impressive  $800  plus  a  medical  fee  of  $15.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory  range  in  cost 
from  $115  to  $2.75  per  person  for  the  session.  Meals  in  the  Business  School  dining 
hall  would  amount  to  about  $350  for  the  period.  But  most  are  anxious  to  explore 
the  many  intriguing  restaurants  for  which  Boston  is  justly  famous.  By  substituting 
an  occassional  lobster  or  steak  for  the  less  exciting  fare  of  the  cafeteria,  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  boost  the  cost  of  meals  to  $600.  Books  and  supplies  amount  to  about 
$65.  In  addition,  there  is  usually  a  class  assessment  for  various  entertainment  ex- 
penditures to  the  tune  of  about  $75. 
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The  Cost  Is  High 

A  little  rough  addition  shows  that  firms  which  decide  to  send  their  "  boys"  to 
Harvard  may  expect  to  pay  anywhere  from  $1500  to  $1800  for  the  privilege.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  include  salaries.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  cost  to  the 
company  involved  in  releasing  an  assistant  or  understudy  to  carry  on  the  duties  of 
the  executive  while  he  is  away  from  his  desk.  The  fact  that  leading  firms  continue 
to  send  their  outstanding  men  year  after  year  is  clear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
course  is  an  A-i  investment  for  the  sponsoring  company  as  well  as  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  individuals  concerned. 

The  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  affiliated  companies  have  already  sent 
more  than  80  of  its  men  through  these  training  sessions.  This  firm  briefs  its  partici- 
pants on  company  policies  prior  to  reporting  to  Harvard.  Relationships  between 
management,  owners,  employees,  government  and  the  public  are  reviewed  by  key 
executives  who  carry  responsibilities  in  those  activities. 

Business  School  authorities,  with  great  wisdom,  advise  that  women  and  children 
be  left  at  home.  Because  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  course  depends  upon  the  inter- 
action of  individuals  in  small  discussion  groups,  it  is  important  that  the  attractions 
and  distractions  of  family  life  be  put  aside  for  the  duration  of  the  course.  So  the 
students  live  like  college  boys  and  bunk  together  in  Hamilton  Hall,  an  attractive 
dormitory  provided  for  their  exclusive  use.  Leather  chairs  and  sparkling  chandeliers 
in  the  Hamilton  lounge  room  contribute  to  making  this  a  luxurious  retreat  from  the 
rigors  of  the  classroom.  At  eleven  o'clock  each  morning  the  men  gather  here  for 
coffee  and  to  talk  over  the  day's  work.  In  such  a  congenial  atmosphere,  the  pangs  of 
homesickness  for  the  downtown  men's  clubs  left  behind  are  at  least  partially  dulled. 

As  in  other  classes  at  the  Business  School,  teaching  is  by  the  case  method.  It 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  visualize  studying  under  any  other  system.  Orthodox 
textbooks  are  replaced  by  carefully  prepared,  printed  case  studies.  Although  various 
kinds  of  disguise  may  be  used,  all  the  cases  are  drawn  from  actual  business  ex- 
periences. Sometimes  a  student  runs  into  a  case  which  describes  a  situation  in  his 
own  firm. 

A  Vice-President  of  one  of  the  leading  oil  companies  strikes  a  strong  blow  for 
the  case  system  when  he  says  that  in  spite  of  the  substantial  accomplishments  of 
the  members  of  the  group,  "  by  some  quirk  no  one  can  tell  them  anything  contrary 
to  their  own  experiences.  On  the  other  hand,  through  informal  personal  and  social 
contacts,  these  same  men  can  discuss  an  impersonal  case  history  and  come  away 
with  some  healthy  questions  raised  in  their  minds  and  no  feeling  of  having  been  told 
a  certain  thing  was  right  or  wrong." 

The  Six  Subjects  Covered 

Here  is  the  line-up  of  the  six  major  subject  divisions  covered  by  the  course. 
Administrative  Practices  provides  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  real  need  for  working 
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through  people  in  handling  business  affairs.  It  aims  to  give  the  men  a  useful  way  of 
thinking  about  social  and  human  problems  as  they  are  related  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  job  to  be  done.  Business  and  the  American  Economy  deals  with  the  role 
of  business  in  a  changing  social  and  economic  environment,  and  emphasizes  the 
public  responsibilities  of  the  modern  executive. 

The  control  of  a  company's  operation  by  the  use  of  technical  accounting  and 
budgetary  procedures  is  covered  by  the  third  subject  Cost  and  Financial  Adminis- 
tration. The  subject  known  as  Production  Management  helps  the  men  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  some  knowledge  of  the  operating  and  technological  characteristics  of 
their  company  in  making  policy  decisions.  The  questions  of  what  and  how  much  to 
produce,  what  price  to  charge,  how  to  build  sales  and  dealer  organizations  are 
typical  of  those  considered  in  Marketing  Management.  The  subject  which  rates  top 
interest  for  many  of  the  men  is  Problems  in  Labor  Relations.  Here  the  alternative 
methods  for  dealing  with  employees  and  union  officials,  the  procedures  involved  in 
working  out  a  trade  union  agreement,  and  other  live  issues  in  the  general  area  of 
labor  relations  are  discussed. 

One  prominent  former  student  sums  up  his  reactions  to  the  formal  part  of  the 
work  as  follows:  "The  program,  as  I  see  it,  produces  no  experts  in  anything,  nor 
does  it  pretend  to  do  so.  It  does  not  make  a  production  expert  out  of  a  man  whose 
field  is  marketing,  but  it  does  give  the  marketing  man  some  broader  understanding 
than  he  probably  had  of  the  problems  of  a  production  man.  It  broadens  his  outlook, 
his  understanding  of  business  and,  above  all,  it  forces  a  man  to  think  and  think 
seriously  about  many  phases  and  activities  of  business  which  he  does  not  ordinarily 
consider." 

The  students  are  not  subjected  to  any  quizzes  or  examinations.  Nor  do  they  re- 
ceive any  grades  for  their  work.  Furthermore,  no  reports  of  any  kind  are  made  to 
their  respective  business  organizations.  Sometimes,  however,  faculty  members  do 
try  to  evaluate  the  members  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  terms  of  intel. 
lectual  growth  and  personal  development.  But  this  information  is  only  available  to 
the  individual  concerned  and  is  discussed  in  a  private  conference  with  him. 

The  Students  Are  an  Interesting  Group 

Teaching  such  a  group  is  both  stimulating  and  sobering  and  packs  quite  a  punch 
for  the  students  and  their  professors.  These  businessmen  are  already  in  positions 
where  their  classroom  experiences  can  be  immediately  and  effectively  translated  into 
action  in  American  industry.  The  learning  process  here  is  very  much  a  three-way 
affair.  Lines  of  communication  are  wide  open  from  professors  to  students,  from 
students  to  students,  and  from  students  back  to  professors. 

The  rich  and  diverse  backgrounds  represented  in  each  group  are  perhaps  even 
more  important  than  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  classrooms.  The  same  oil  company 
executive  already  quoted  strengthens  this  belief  in  his  opinion  that  "the  primary 
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significance  of  the  program  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  from  all  backgrounds,  social 
levels,  even  countries,  find  an  intensive  and  almost  universal  interest  in  trying  to 
learn  better  ways  to  make  our  economy  and  community  run." 

Serious  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  Advanced  Management  class  happy.  A  dean, 
an  assistant  dean,  and  the  facilities  of  the  dean's  office  are  available  at  all  times  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  men  for  everything  from  stenographic  services  to  securing 
travel  reservations  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

When  the  students  get  together,  there  is  plenty  of  action  outside  as  well  as 
within  the  classroom.  Almost  every  week  they  visit  industrial  plants  in  and  around 
Boston.  Guest  speakers  are  invited  to  talk  on  some  current  economic  or  business 
problem  every  Monday  afternoon.  Among  the  prominent  persons  appearing  before  a 
recent  group  were  Harvard's  President  James  B.  Conant,  Henry  Ford  II,  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  E.C.A.  Labor  Advisor  Clinton  Golden  and  Professor  Sumner  H.  Slichter. 
After  refreshments  and  dinner,  the  guest  speakers  are  given  a  real  going  over  in  a 
rapid-fire  question  and  answer  period. 

The  Advanced  Management  men  are  pretty  proud  of  the  companies  they  repre- 
sent. A  student  Vice-President  in  charge  of  passenger  service  for  a  large  airline  re- 
cently took  his  classmates  on  a  sightseeing  flight  up  the  New  England  coast  and 
then  back  again  over  Boston  and  their  new  alma  mater.  The  hostess  was  attractive 
and  the  coffee  was  good.  Certainly  the  men  enjoyed  the  flight,  and  perhaps  some 
were  awakened  to  the  advantages  of  this  airline  in  preference  to  all  others  for  anv 
future  business  trips. 

Sometimes  good-natured  rivalry  develops.  For  example,  when  two  or  more  soap 
companies  are  represented  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  the  products  of  all  com- 
panies found  in  the  dormitory  washrooms.  Complimentary  fountain  pens  and  pocket 
knives,  well  splashed  with  advertising  of  the  donating  firm,  are  regularly  distrib- 
uted by  enthusiastic  sales  managers.  The  most  recent  class  wound  up  its  program  on 
a  really  informal  note  with  an  old-fashioned  New  England  clambake  on  the  shore  at 
Marblehead. 

And  so  it  goes  for  a  three  month  session,  filled  with  hours  of  stimulating  and 
challenging  study,  but  mixed  with  an  equally  essential  measure  of  recreation  which, 
all  will  agree,  comes  to  an  end  all  too  soon. 


This  unusual  report  describes  the  experience  of  a 
public  utility  company  in  using  job  evaluation  as 
a  basis  for  negotiations  with  the  union  in  rate 
grievances.  The  company  has  z8oo  employees  and 
has  had  three  successful  years  with  the  plan. 


Negotiating  Rate  Grievances 
With  Job  Evaluation 


By    Harry    E.    Boyd,    Washington    Gas    Light 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  install  a  job  evaluation  program  and  establish  wage 
and  salary  administration  policies  when  the  employees  are  not  represented  by  a 
Union.  Sound  policies  are  essential,  however,  regardless  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  Union.  Many  of  us,  knowing  that  an  objective  method  of  establishing 
job  rates  is  essential,  and  contemplating  a  job  evaluation  program,  wonder  whether 
Unions  and  job  evaluation  are  compatible.  We  have  found  that  they  are  compatible 
and  in  our  case  the  triangle  of  Management,  Union  and  job  evaluation  has  lived 
together  very  successfully. 

On  our  part,  it  was  realized  at  an  early  date  that,  while  the  foundation  and 
framework  of  sound  wage  and  salary  administration  had  been  constructed,  we  would 
have  to  prove  that  it  would  continue  to  work.  Jobs  do  not  always  remain  static;  new 
processes  are  developed,  duties  are  transferred  from  one  job  to  another  and  the  in- 
evitable jobs  built  around  invidivuals  with  special  skills  are  eliminated  as  the  indi- 
viduals leave  or  change  to  other  jobs.  In  other  words,  there  will  always  be  jobs  to 
review  and  evaluate. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  job  evaluation  rating  scale  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  satisfactorily  evaluate  new  jobs  as  they  are  developed.  The  plan  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Union  and  employees  as  an  equitable  method  of  establishing  pay  rates  and 
the  procedures  for  processing  grievances  concerning  rates  of  pay  must  be  direct  and 
open. 

All  employees  in  our  Company  below  the  level  of  supervisor  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  same  independent  Union  since  1934.  From  that  time  until  1947  we  used 
a  classification  system  for  office  jobs  and  an  informal  ranking  system  for  hourly  rated 
jobs.  Over  the  years,  inconsistencies  had  crept  in  and  it  was  becoming  more  and 
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more  difficult  to  intelligently  explain  to  the  Union  the  reasons  for  pay  rates  assigned 
to  different  jobs. 

The  Union  Participated  in  Job  Evaluation 

In  1945  we  decided  upon  a  formal  job  evaluation  plan  and  developed  separate 
point  rating  scales  for  office  and  manual  jobs.  The  program  was  explained  to  the 
Union  and  it  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  by  naming  five  repre- 
sentatives on  a  ten-man  evaluating  committee.  The  Union  did  not  oppose  or  favor 
the  program  but  indicated  interest  in  it.  Our  invitation  to  participate  as  evaluation 
committee  members  was  accepted  with  the  provision  that  this  did  not  commit  it  to 
acceptance  of  the  results.  The  Union  did  agree  to  give  every  consideration  to  the 
findings  of  the  program. 

The  project  was  completed  in  1946  and  submitted  to  the  Union  as  our  proposal 
for  an  entirely  new  wage  and  salary  agreement.  This  proved  to  be  an  inopportune 
time  as  most  of  the  wage  rate  settlements  of  that  year  were  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  equal  increases  for  all  employees.  It  was  not  accepted  by  the  Union  and  a  settle- 
ment was  arranged  on  another  basis.  In  1947,  the  following  year,  we  reoffered  it 
and  this  time  it  was  accepted.  Included  in  the  new  plan  was  every  job  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit.  Among  the  hourly  rated  jobs  were  such  diversified  jobs  as  power  plant 
and  substation  operators,  mechanical  and  electrical  repairmen,  patrolmen,  painters, 
linemen,  cable  splicers,  truck  drivers  and  laborers. 

Thus  we  had  our  plan  installed  and  could  very  easily  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  sitting  back  and  letting  it  work  automatically  and  untouched  by  human  hands. 
Of  course,  it  would  immediately  have  started  downhill  and  eventually  have  been  dis- 
carded. It  was  our  viewpoint,  however,  that  we  had  something  worthwhile  and,  if 
used  intelligently,  our  relations  with  the  Union  and  with  the  employees  could  be 
made  smoother. 

First  of  all,  we  accepted  the  premise  that  we  could  not  claim  infallibility  for  our 
system  and  that  any  job  evaluation  plan  was  subject  to  errors.  We  did  firmly  believe, 
however,  that  errors  disclosed  would  be  very  few  in  number.  During  the  period  of 
negotiation  with  the  Union  prior  to  final  agreement  there  was  much  discussion,  pro 
and  con,  among  the  employees.  Naturally,  those  whose  jobs  would  be  reduced  in 
value  were  most  bitter  against  it.  In  order  to  better  acquaint  this  and  other  groups 
with  job  evaluation  and  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  a  fair  and  equitable 
system,  we  announced  that  for  a  period  of  several  months  we  would  accept  all  re- 
quests for  job  reviews  from  the  Union.  It  was  realized  that  we  were  leaving  the  door 
open  for  an  avalanche  of  requests  but  accepted  this  possibility  as  a  calculated  risk, 
balancing  the  possible  rush  against  the  good  will  we  hoped  to  create.  Surprisingly 
enough,  our  fears  were  groundless  and,  during  the  five  months  the  offer  was  kept 
open,  only  twenty  cases  were  received.  These  were  all  reevaluated;  three  were 
adjusted  upward  and  seventeen  remained  unchanged.  When  we  closed  out  this  period 
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an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Union  that  existing  rates  for  established  jobs  would 
remain  firm  until  the  regular  contract  reopening  date.  However,  if  material  changes 
in  duties  or  responsibilities  were  made  in  the  meantime,  jobs  would  be  reviewed 
and  reevaluated  prior  to  the  reopening  date. 

A  New  Procedure  for  Rate  Complaints 

At  this  point  we  decided  to  establish  a  standard  procedure  for  handling  future 
cases  and  selected  a  new  Management  Evaluation  Committee.  Members  were  selected 
from  the  first  two  levels  of  Management  as  they  would  be  more  familiar  with  the  jobs 
to  be  considered.  The  committee  was  then  trained  in  job  evaluation  methods  and  in 
our  own  particular  rating  scale. 

The  Union,  for  its  part,  recognized  that  an  objective  method  of  relating  jobs 
was  of  value  to  it  and  would  reduce  the  unorganized  arguments  of  complainants  to 
concrete  measures.  It  then  decided  to  establish  its  own  committee  and,  when  we 
offered  assistance  in  training  the  members,  it  was  accepted  at  once.  A  series  of  train- 
ing meetings  was  arranged  and  they  were  led  through  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
objectives  of  job  evaluation  and  what  it  actually  is,  to  the  complete  evaluation  of 
sample  jobs.  These  training  meetings  were  of  great  benefit  and  resulted  in  handling 
grievances  in  the  same  language  and  on  common  ground.  The  Union  Committee 
Members  were  of  course  supplied  with  our  point  rating  scales  and  were  also  given  a 
copy  of  the  Job  Evaluation  Manual  we  had  prepared  for  guidance  of  Management 
Committee  Members. 

In  practice  our  program  works  as  follows:  An  employee  believing  his  job  should 
be  reevaluated  discusses  it  with  his  immediate  supervisor.  If  the  supervisor  agrees 
that  changes  warrant  a  review,  he  makes  a  request  for  review  to  the  Personnel 
Department.  If  he  disagrees  the  employee  can  prepare  a  formal  grievance  and  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Personnel  Department  as  provided  for  in  the  grievance  procedure. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  request  or  grievance,  a  Job  Analyst  visits  the  department,  reviews 
the  job  and  prepares  a  new  job  description.  This  is  approved  by  the  writer  and  the 
supervisor  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Union.  The  Management  Job  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee then  evaluates  the  job  at  a  meeting  in  which  the  writer  acts  as  Chairman  but 
does  not  vote.  The  result  is  approved  by  the  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 
Services  and  the  point  values  and  pay  grade  assignment  are  given  to  the  Union.  It  is 
the  Union's  practice  to  have  its  committee  evaluate  the  job,  then  to  have  the  em- 
ployee affected  discuss  his  job  with  the  committee  members.  The  Union  Evaluation 
Committee  has  evolved  a  unique  idea  to  be  used  when  the  employee  appears  before  it. 
The  rating  scale  was  copied  with  the  point  values  of  the  degrees  omitted.  The  com- 
mittee asks  the  employee  to  select  from  this  scale  the  degree  definitions  that  he 
believes  to  be  applicable  to  his  job.  Surprisingly  enough,  most  selections  are  quite 
reasonable  and  are  the  same  or  quite  close  to  those  selected  by  the  Management  and 
Union  Committees.  After  this,  if  the  Union  Committee  disagrees  with  Management's 
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evaluations,  we  are  so  notified  and  receive  the  point  values  assigned  by  it.  A  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  committees  is  then  arranged  to  discuss  differences  and  generally 
the  Union  asks  the  employee  in  the  job  under  consideration  to  be  present.  The  meet- 
ing is  begun  by  the  employee's  explaining  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  During  this 
period  we  try  to  avoid  controversy  with  him  but  ask  questions  about  doubtful  items. 
He  leaves  the  meeting  after  his  explanation  and  before  discussion  is  started  about 
point  values.  This  apparently  has  had  a  good  effect  as  most  people  appear  to  believe 
that  their  jobs  cannot  possibly  be  written  to  completely  describe  their  duties.  The  fact 
that  their  stories  are  courteously  and  attentively  listened  to  by  Management  people 
also  seems  to  impress  them  of  the  fairness  of  the  proceeding. 

EVALUATIXG    A  JOB    AFTER    A    GrIEVAXCE    HEARING 

After  the  employee  has  been  excused,  the  members  of  the  committees  discuss 
the  facts  and  their  application  to  the  degree  definitions  of  the  rating  scale.  We  do  not 
have  individual  voting  in  these  meetings  but  strive  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  minds.  In 
most  cases  we  are  finally  able  to  do  this  and  to  agree  upon  a  common  degree  of  the 
scale  as  one  committee  or  the  other  sways  the  other  to  its  point  of  view.  Occasion- 
ally, the  two  groups  will  withdraw  and  reconcile  differences  among  themselves  but 
in  many  cases  differences  within  the  groups  are  aired  in  the  open  session.  We  do 
not  attempt,  from  the  Personnel  Department,  to  sway  our  committee  one  way  or  the 
other  except  to  point  out  precedents  and  to  keep  the  facts  straight.  If  a  majority  of 
the  Management  Committee  favors  a  change  from  its  original  position  we  always 
obtain  the  minority's  acceptance  even  though  it  may  not  agree.  Since  following  this 
practice  only  a  very  small  number  of  cases  have  reached  a  deadlock;  that  is,  where 
the  two  committees  remain  at  odds  over  point  values  when  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  would  result  in  a  changed  pay  grade  assignment  for  the  job. 

When  this  happens,  the  Union's  next  recourse  is  the  final  step  of  the  grievance 
procedure  prior  to  arbitration.  This  step  is  a  meeting  between  the  Coordination 
Committee  of  the  Union  and  the  Management  Negotiating  Committee.  The  Co- 
ordination Committee  is  the  group  designated  by  the  Union  as  its  high  level  contact 
with  the  Management  on  all  matters  not  settled  in  the  departments.  The  Management 
Negotiating  Committee,  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member,  has  a  similar  status  for  the 
Company.  Any  matters  not  settled  in  the  meetings  of  these  two  groups  may  be  carried 
to  arbitration  by  either  party.  None  of  the  Management  Committee  Members  are 
on  the  Evaluation  Committee,  while  most  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Evaluation 
Committee  are  also  on  the  Coordination  Committee.  As  can  be  clearly  seen,  the  job 
has  been  very  thoroughly  examined  and  studied  by  this  time  and  Management's 
policy  is  to  accept  what  has  been  done  as  a  fair  and  proper  decision.  The  Coordination 
Committee  argues  that  the  Management  Committee  has  not  properly  evaluated  the 
job  and  explains  its  view  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  job  as  compared 
with  other  jobs.  As  one  or  more  members  of  the  Management  Committee  is  familiar 
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with  the  jobs  cited,  we  are  usually  able  to  discuss  the  questions  raised  without  any 
difficulty. 

To  date  there  have  been  only  three  jobs  reaching  this  grievance  procedure  step 
and  none  has  been  taken  to  arbitration.  While  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  always 
convinced  the  Coordination  Committee  that  it  was  wrong,  sufficient  doubt  has  been 
created  to  stop  the  cases  at  this  point. 

New  Union — Management  Procedure  Is  Successful 
To  sum  up  our  experience  in  using  job  evaluation  to  deal  with  a  Union  on  pay 
rate  grievances,  we  have  found  that  our  procedures  have  enabled  both  parties  to 
intelligently  discuss  grievances  by  outlining  facts  in  an  orderly  manner.  While  our 
procedure  may  appear  time  consuming  it  actually  takes  much  less  time  than  was 
expended  prior  to  job  evaluation.  The  Union  regards  job  evaluation  as  a  good 
tool  for  its  use  in  making  decisions  regarding  the  pay  rates  of  the  very  large  number 
of  different  crafts  and  occupations  within  its  jurisdiction.  And,  finally,  we  believe 
much  of  our  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  regard  job  evaluation  as  a 
mechanically  perfect  "Sacred  Cow"  that  can  do  no  wrong.  While  we  insist  on  adher- 
ing to  application  of  the  facts  to  the  rating  scale,  we  are  rather  informal  in  our 
journey  along  the  way. 
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A  great  deal  of  theory  is  written  about  how  to 
find  out  what  the  training  program  should  be. 
Here  is  a  real-life  case  study  of  how  one  company 
used  an  unusual  plan  of  finding  out  what  the 
training  program  should  be. 


How  We  Determined 
Training  Needs 


By  Robert  J.  Biggake,  Training  Supervisor,  Hey- 
den  Chemical  Corporation,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  capable  young  training  man  whom  I  know  was  applying 
for  a  job  as  Training  Director  at  a  large  manufacturing  plant.  The  interview 
L  was  proceeding  smoothly.  He  was  in  the  process  of  explaining  to  the  plant 
manager  just  exactly  how  he  planned  to  help  solve  the  company's  problems  relating 
to  maintenance,  production,  personnel  and  overall  costs.  When  the  interviewer  asked 
how  he  was  going  to  go  about  instituting  the  types  of  programs  which  would  fill 
the  bill,  my  friend  said, ' '  Well,  the  first  thing  we'd  have  to  do  is  determine  the  train- 
ing needs  of  this  organization." 

This  sounded  reasonable  enough.  Then  the  plant  manager  asked,  "How  valid 
are  your  methods  of  finding  out  just  exactly  what  types  of  training  we  need  here? 
In  other  words,  how  do  I  know  that  your  efforts  to  determine  our  training  requir- 
ments  will  yield  accurate  results?"  The  training  man  was  stumped.  Needless  to  say 
he  did  not  get  the  job.  He  did,  however,  learn  a  valuable  lesson  which  he  has  never 
forgotten,  and  which  has  helped  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
men  in  his  field. 

He  Made  Two  Mistakes 

Since  this  young  training  specialist  was  a  new  man  in  a  comparatively  new 
profession  he  had  made  two  very  common  mistakes.  First,  be  bad  presumed  that 
generalities  were  meaningful.  The  most  oft-repeated  phrase  used  by  people  who  have 
written  about  industrial  training  is:  "The  first  thing  one  must  do  before  planning  a 
program  is  determine  training  needs,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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In  all  the  articles  I  have  read  on  training  which  make  this  bland  statement, 
(and  there  must  be  dozens  of  them),  I  have  yet  to  see  one  which  outlines  a  clear-cut, 
workable  process  whereby  these  training  needs  may  be  determined.  Some  will  say 
perhaps  that  training  needs  can  be  determined  by  interview  and  observation.  By  inter- 
viewing ivhom  and  by  observing  what?  The  most  sweeping  generality  of  all  is  the 
one  to  the  effect  that  the  training  needs  of  an  organization  will  depend  upon  "the 
nature  of  the  operation." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  all  these  things  are  true  as  far  as  they  go.  But 
how  far  is  that?  For  my  young  friend  and  many  like  him  in  training  today,  they  are 
all  but  meaningless.  They  are  as  enlightening  as  a  map  of  the  United  States  to  a  man 
who  is  trying  to  find  the  best  road  out  of  town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
that  training  is  so  vast  and  diversified  a  field  that  generalities  must  be  employed. 
This  argument  might  be  applied  as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

One  of  our  main  difficulties  lies  in  error  of  generalizing  about  a  pattern  which 
does  not  yet  exist.  If  there  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  basic  industrial  training  program 
or  procedure  which  is  universally  embraced  by  training  men,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  has  been  said  then,  it  would  seem  logical  to  make 
an  observation  to  this  effect :  since  industrial  training  is  a  new  and  growing  profes- 
sion, it  behooves  those  who  would  publicly  practice  it,  to  examine  their  own 
potential  for  contribution  to  the  field  rather  than  spend  their  time  in  treatment  upon 
the  rules  of  the  game  before  those  rules  have  been  formally  established.  Like  every- 
thing else,  it  must  grow  slowly;  and  any  sweeping  descriptions  must  of  necessity  be 
premature.  The  speed  of  the  growth  and  the  health  of  the  specimen  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  nourishment  it  receives.  The  only  thing  we  can  be 
sure  of,  is  that  this  nourishment  must  be  administered  piecemeal. 

His  Second  Mistake 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  mistake  which  was  made  by  our  young  training 
man:  he  did  not  come  prepared  with  a  concrete  plan  of  action  backed  up  by  sound  reasoning. 
This  weakness  was  probably  a  direct  result  of  his  first  mistake,  i.e.  if  the  generalities 
are  accepted  at  their  face  value,  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  His 
mistake  was  in  assuming  that  the  plant  manager  would  accept  these  generalities  at 
face  value  either  because  of  ignorance  or  disinterest.  As  a  result  of  this  assumption 
he  was  caught  off  balance  when  the  executive  demanded  objective  reasoning.  Had  he 
planned  and  rehearsed  for  his  interview  before  hand,  had  he  considered  a  list  of 
possible  questions  and  how  they  might  be  answered,  had  he  tried  to  find  out  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  organization  and  its  problems,  he  certainly  would  have  been  in 
a  better  position  to  answer  the  $64  question.  After  all,  had  he  not  made  all  these 
preparations  for  every  training  program  he  had  ever  introduced? 
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I  sometimes  think  that  the  soundest  advice  that  can  be  given  to  anyone  who 
reports  to  a  superior,  (and  who  doesn't?)  is:  "Have  a  plan  ready!"  I  know  an  execu- 
tive who  will  never  give  an  audience  to  a  subordinate  with  a  problem  to  be  solved 
unless  that  subordinate  has  a  plan  of  action  to  recommend,  plus  at  least  one  alterna- 
tive. This  executive  operates  under  the  theory  that  any  plan,  no  matter  how  im- 
practical, is  better  than  no  plan  at  all.  We  are  constantly  reminded  too,  that  this  age 
of  specialization  in  which  we  live  tends  to  narrow  our  horizions  more  and  more.  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the  entire  picture  of  any  field  in  focus,  and  we 
must  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  controlling  the  factors  affecting  the  small 
area  of  our  own  environment.  If  we  know  this  environment  thoroughly,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  recommend  a  course  of  action  within  its  sphere  when  requested  to  do  so. 

A  Recommended  Method 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  should  like  to  outline  a  training  method  which 
I  have  found  successful  and  which  may  prove  effective  in  other  situations: 

At  the  particular  time  that  this  plan  was  developed,  the  managerial  staff  of  a 
medium  sized  manufacturing  plant  was  unable  to  decide  upon  subject  material  for 
the  proposed  supervisor  training  program.  Everyone  agreed  that  training  was  the 
answer  to  the  problems  which  beset  the  organization — but,  to  cover  all  the  phases  of 
training  which  were  variously  held  to  be  most  important  would  have  taken  years. 
Besides,  everyone  wanted  his  own  pet  subject  to  be  the  opening  gun  for  the  campaign. 
Finally,  the  training  section  was  asked  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  the  area  of  supervisory  training  could  be  discovered. 

Briefly,  the  method  we  evolved  was  this:  We  conducted  a  survey  similar  to  a 
public  opinion  poll.  First,  we  took  a  sample  of  all  employees  in  the  plant.  The  mem- 
bers were  carefully  selected  so  as  to  give  us  a  representative  group  of  both  super- 
visory and  rank-and-file  employees.  This  group  made  up  approximately  10%  of  the 
working  force. 

Then,  we  sent  a  "pollster"  around  to  visit  the  members  of  the  sample  on  the 
job.  The  pollster  was  usually  a  personnel  or  training  clerk  well  known  to  the  em- 
ployees, and  he  asked  one  question:  "What  do  you  think  your  supervisor  needs  train- 
ing in  more  than  anything  else?"  Remember,  this  question  was  asked  of  both  super- 
visory and  non-supervisory  employees.  The  response  to  this  question  was  surprising 
and  gratifying.  Almost  without  exception,  the  individuals  who  were  questioned 
responded  immediately  and  sincerely.  It  occurred  to  us  that  these  people  had  been 
saving  those  responses  for  just  such  an  occasion. 

As  the  replies  were  received,  they  were  recorded  and  tabulated.  Soon  a  frequency 
distribution  began  to  take  shape  and  certain  answers  could  be  combined  with  others 
which  meant  the  same.  As  the  survey  neared  completion,  the  replies  began  to  evolve 
into  separate,  clearly  outlined  patterns  of  opinion.  Then,  these  patterns  were  divided 
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into  several  large  areas  and  ranked  in  accordance  with  the  weight  given  them  by  the 
respondents.  The  results  looked  like  this: 

Supervisory  Training  Needs  as  Expressed  by  Group  of  ioo  Employees 

%  of  Employees  Most  Immediate  Need 

i.     2.1% — How  to  understand  and  deal  with  the  basic  motives  of  employees. 
i.     15% — Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  other  supervisors'  problems. 

3.  14% — How  to  maintain  discipline. 

4.  9% — How  to  guide  and  instruct  employees  on  the  job. 

5.  9% — Knowledge  of  component  parts  of  own  job. 

6.  8% — How  to  handle  grievances. 

7.  7% — Safety  organization,  policies,  and  procedures. 

8.  7% — How  to  explain  wage  payment  and  timekeeping  procedures. 

9.  6% — An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  employee  counseling. 
10.  4% — Other. 

100% 

If  the  sampling  process  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  returns 
which  can  be  considered  representative,  then  these  results,  when  interpreted,  give  us 
a  tremendous  amount  of  information  relative  to  the  training  needs  of  our  organiza- 
tion. For  instance,  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  above  tells  us  that: 

a.  By  far  the  largest  segment  of  training  needs  lies  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 

b.  96%  of  our  employees  are  agreed  that  our  training  needs  lie  within  a  rela- 
tively compact  group  of  subjects. 

c.  The  development  of  attitude  traits  is  given  much  more  weight  than  job 
knowledge  or  skills. 

Of  course  there  are  innumerable  points  of  information  which  can  be  gained  from 
an  intensive  study  or  even  a  small  survey  such  as  this.  Most  important,  we  have 
gained  significant  information  which,  when  combined  with  our  departmental  and 
personnel  records,  will  serve  as  an  indisputable  indicator  for  our  training  efforts. 

This  is  only  one  minor  procedure  in  a  vast  and  every-expanding  field.  However, 
I  have  confidence  in  it  because  it  is,  above  everything  else,  a  clear  cut  plan;  it  is 
applicable  to  the  particular  situation  and  environment  where  the  problem  exists;  its 
findings  are  meaningful  to  management,  trainers,  and  employees;  its  results  are  valid 
because  they  are  the  combined  expressions  of  the  people  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know,  better  than  anyone  else,  just  exactly  where  our  organizational  and  operational 
weaknesses  lie.  Indeed,  it  is  one  more  reflection  of  the  advantages  inherent  in  demo- 
cratic type  of  management  which  is  the  hallmark  of  American  enterprise. 


Three  Short  Articles 

1.  COFFEE  IN  OFFICES 


Do  your  employees  slip  out  of  the  office  in  the  morning  for  coffee?  This  petty  but 
annoying  problem  has  been  solved  in  a  number  of  different  ways  by  various  organi- 
zations, as  this  survey  shows. 


By  Caroline  Bird  Menuez,  Field  Research  Di- 
vision, Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc. 

Whether  management  likes  it  or  not,  morning  coffee  is  in  the  office  to  stay, 
and  it  appears  that  the  custom  is  on  the  increase.  Reasons  are  hard  to  pin 
down,    but   they   seem   to  have  something  to   do  with   the   growing  in- 
formality of  office  manners  and  the  decline  of  breakfast  as  a  meal. 

Statistics  are  necessarily  hazy,  but  it's  probably  conservative  to  say  that  a 
majority  of  business  establishments  permit  their  employees  to  have  coffee  during 
working  hours.  The  National  Office  Management  Association  puts  the  figure  at 
three  out  of  four  offices,  while  over  half  the  70  major  corporations  informally  queried 
by  the  Field  Research  Division  of  the  Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute  admitted 
the  coffee  habit.  Despite  the  serious  attention  being  paid  to  industrial  feeding,  the 
Institute  found  that  12.  of  the  companies  which  reported  coffee  in  their  offices  made 
no  provision  for  coffee  breaks  on  their  production  lines. 

A  Break  in  the  Morning  for  Coffee  Is  Desirable 

Companies  agree  that  the  coffee  break  is  desirable,  whether  they  provide  for  the 
refreshments  or  simply  allow  employees  to  find  their  own  ways  of  getting  it.  Most 
of  them,  however,  think  the  assets  are  intangible.  Thirty-six  of  those  questioned  by 
the  Institute  cite  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  feeling  as  the  main  advantage,  while 
X4  think  that  the  office  breaks  may  have  some  effect  in  reducing  fatigue.  Nine  guessed 
that  coffee  breaks  increased  production,  but  even  these  were  not  very  sure.  Forty- 
five  reported  no  effect  on  production.  "At  times  it  may  hold  up  production — I  couldn't 
say  it  ever  increased  it,"  one  typical  answer  reads.  Two  flatly  stated  that  the  time 
lost  cut  the  volume  of  work  turned  out  in  the  day.  One  realistic  respondent  said  that 
coffee  on  the  job  reduced  tardiness  on  the  part  of  employees  who  simply  could  not 
train  themselves  to  get  up  in  time  for  breakfast. 

Whether  welcomed  as  a  morale  builder,  or  suffered  as  a  necessary  evil,  coffee 
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periods  present  a  number  of  mechanical  problems  management  would  like  to  solve. 
Shall  employees  be  allowed  to  bring  containers  of  coffee  to  their  desks?  The  answer 
depends  on  the  type  of  work,  the  amount  of  contact  the  workers  have  with  the 
public,  the  facilities  for  distribution  from  a  central  cafeteria  or  outside  restaurant, 
and  the  amount  of  staff  time  required  in  ordering,  making  change,  and  cleaning  up. 

Should  coffee  be  available  only  at  scheduled  rest  periods?  If  not,  how  much  actual 
working  time  is  lost  by  individuals  visiting  a  coffee  vending  machine,  a  lounge  where 
coffee  can  be  brewed  by  the  employees,  or  even  the  restaurant  across  the  street? 

Is  it  ever  advisable  for  the  company  to  pay  for  the  coffee,  and  if  not,  should  some 
arrangements  be  made  for  collecting  on  a  weekly  basis?  Should  employees  be  allowed 
to  make  their  own  coffee  on  the  premises? 

Personnel  managers  can  almost  always  reduce  the  waste,  irritation,  and  lost 
time  for  coffee  with  some  company-provided  service.  If  they  don't,  employees  will 
make  shift  themselves  at  greater  expense  of  time  and  sometimes  at  considerable 
sacrifice  of  sanitary  standards.  Coffee  made  on  an  electric  plate  on  the  radiator,  and 
served  in  cracked  china  cups  is  messy  and  can  be  a  source  of  contagion  during  the 
winter  cold  season.  If  cold  drink  paper  cups  from  the  water  cooler  are  used  to  elimi- 
nate the  danger  of  infection,  spilled  coffee  is  likely  to  result.  For  satisfactory  coffee 
service,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  waxless  hot  drink  paper  cup. 

Going  Outside  for  Coffee 

Almost  as  bad,  from  the  point  of  view  of  office  morale  and  wasted  time,  is  the 
surprisingly  prevalent  practice  of  leaving  the  office  floor  entirely  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  a  nearby  commercial  restaurant.  Employees  who  enjoy  sufficient  freedom  of 
movement  to  leave  their  desks  are  usually  just  the  ones  whose  availability  is  im- 
portant to  the  operation.  Understandably,  companies  don't  like  to  crack  down, 
especially  on  creative  and  executive  personnel. 

A  large  oil  company  writes:  "Around  the  Philadelphia  office  there  are  numerous 
restaurants,  and  some  employees  have  patronized  them  during  working  hours  for 
coffee.  We  have  not  attempted  to  stop  this  unwritten  privilege,  but  we  have  taken 
steps  to  prevent  abuses  when  employees  are  away  from  their  desks  for  too  long  a 
period." 

"In  our  main  office  we  make  no  provision  for  employees  to  enjoy  a  morning  or 
afternoon  break  for  coffee  or  cokes,"  another  company  writes.  "However  contrary 
to  our  policy  in  this  regard,  many  of  the  employees  do  habitually  leave  the  office 
buildings  to  enjoy  a  midmorning  or  midafternoon  refresher  at  a  drug  store  or  restau- 
rant. The  management  is  giving  this  problem  serious  consideration  at  the  present 
time." 

A  large  chemical  company,  employing  700  draftsmen  in  one  department,  figured 
that  trips  of  technical  personnel  to  a  restaurant  in  the  building  for  coffee  cost  them 
$10,000  worth  of  nickel-a-minute  time  a  year.  They  were  able  to  save  much  of  this 
time  by  installing  coffee  vending  machines  on  the  drafting  floor. 
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For  the  large  office,  machines  vending  coffee  in  paper  cups  appear  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement,  although  they  are  so  new  that  only  one  of  the  companies 
checked  by  the  Institute  reported  them.  Most  present  machines  require  a  potential 
clientele  of  at  least  2.00  in  order  to  interest  operators,  but  smaller  machines  are  on  the 
way.  Operators  figure  that  a  coffee  vending  machine  in  an  office  will  sell  one  cup  of 
coffee  for  every  two  employees. 

Advantages  of  the  coffee  vender  are  that  it  provides  coffee  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  without  requiring  anv  more  time  than  it  takes  to  put  the  coin  in  the  slot  and 
drink  the  coffee.  If  there  is  no  scheduled  coffee  break,  the  vending  machine  makes  it 
possible  for  emplovees  to  choose  natural  stopping  places  in  their  work.  Otherwise, 
the  appearance  of  a  mobile  cart,  or  the  morning  order  to  the  nearby  restaurant  be- 
comes an  unscheduled  social  hour  which  stops  all  production  at  once,  often  even  on 
the  part  of  those  employees  who  do  not  want  coffee  themselves.  Venders  are  cheaper 
than  send-in  orders  from  restaurants,  although  it  is  possible  for  employees  to  save 
by  making  their  own  or  bringing  it  from  home  in  a  gallon  vacuum  jug. 

Some  Organizations  Serve  Coffee 

Twenty  of  the  Institute's  respondents  said  that  their  morning  coffee  came  from 
the  company  cafeteria,  either  in  coffee  carts  or  in  individual  containers  carried  in  by 
one  member  of  the  department  delegated  to  bring  them.  Companies  with  experience 
in  wartime  industrial  feeding  sometimes  have  mobile  carts  which  make  the  rounds 
of  the  office  as  well  as  the  factory  with  a  vacuum  jug  of  coffee  and  paper  cups.  Two 
companies  report  that  their  employees  make  their  own  coffee  and  serve  it  in  china 
cups  brought  from  home,  despite  the  lack  of  provision  for  safe  dishwashing  in  most 
offices.  Several  others  add  the  job  of  making  coffee  to  the  duties  of  the  matron  in 
charge  of  the  women's  lounge.  Corporations  providing  rest  space  for  their  women 
employees  suitable  for  coffee  brewing  find  themselves  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
making  coffee  available  to  women  employees  only. 

For  the  office  or  department  with  a  dozen  employees,  it  is  possible  to  save  the 
staff  time  employed  in  sending  out  for  coffee,  making  change  with  messengers,  and 
distributing  orders  to  desks  by  installing  a  small  coffee-making  operation  inside  the 
office.  In  one  small  office,  the  management  has  supplied  a  n-cup  electric  coffee 
maker.  Every  morning,  the  office  boy  makes  a  pot  full  of  coffee,  pours  it  out  in  hot 
drink  paper  cups,  and  delivers  a  cup  to  each  member  of  the  staff  with  sugar  and 
evaporated  milk  as  desired  by  each  individual.  Small  cans  of  milk  are  used,  a  fresh 
one  opened  each  day,  and  the  remainder  immediately  thrown  out.  After  coffee  is 
distributed,  the  office  boy  cleans  the  percolator  and  puts  it  away  for  the  day.  By 
contributing  a  half  hour  of  the  office  boy's  time,  and  a  comparatively  insignificant 
amount  for  supplies,  the  company  not  only  earns  employee  good  will,  but  saves  time 
and  disruption  of  the  office  force. 


2.  STRATEGY  IN  UNION 
BARGAINING— A 


This  is  the  story  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Ed,  the  Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
and  Jim,  his  attorney. 


By  Bernard  H.  Fitzpatrick,  New  York. 

I  picked  up  the  telephone.  Ed  and  I  exchanged  the  usual  amenities;  then — "Say," 
he  asked,  "can't  we  cut  down  to  a  four-day  week  under  the  contract   if  we 
want  to?" 
"I  dunno,  Ed,  what  brings  that  up?" 

"Well,  our  sales  have  fallen  off  and  we're  piling  up  too  much  inventory.  So  we 
determined  three  weeks  ago  to  cut  our  main  plant  work-week  from  five  days  to  four 
days.  The  older  employees  started  to  grumble  and  put  the  bee  on  the  union  to  insist 
that  production  cutbacks  be  accomplished  by  laying  off  union  employees  instead 
of  by  operating  on  a  four-day  work- week.  The  union  has  made  a  grievance  of  it 
and  wants  to  bring  us  to  arbitration  on  the  question.  Now  the  way  I  see  it,  it's  our 
prerogative  to  schedule  the  work  and  they  can't  take  us  to  arbitration  on  it,  can 
they?" 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  let  me  explain  why  Ed  was  so  concerned  about  the 
choice  of  cutback  method.  While  he  resented  the  selfish  attitude  of  the  older  em- 
ployees who,  in  order  to  avoid  a  relatively  small  hardship  for  thousands,  were  will- 
ing to  inflict  a  major  hardship  on  others;  and  while  he  did  not  like  the  normal 
consequences  of  a  layoff,  his  major  objection  was  that  a  layoff  would  cause  serious 
operational  difficulties.  The  Company  sold  over  three  hundred  different  products  of 
which  somewhat  more  than  half  were  manufactured  in  the  main  plant,  each  in  a 
small  non-integrated  department.  The  seniority  system  was  plant-wide,  so  that  a 
layoff  would  require  retraining  a  substantial  part  of  the  work  force. 

"What  argument  is  the  union  using?",  I  asked. 

"Well",  replied  Ed,  "They  say  that  the  Company  has  agreed  to  a  standard  work- 
week clause  calling  for  forty  hours".  (Reads  clause)  'If  any  change  is  to  be  made  it 
must  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  union.'  " 

"Have  you  got  a  management  rights  clause  in  the  contract?" 

"No." 

"Well,  Ed,  they  can  force  you  to  arbitrate  the  issue,  although  I  don't  think 
they'll  be  successful  in  the  arbitration". 

But  isn't  that  such  a  clear  right  of  management  that  they  can't  even  take  us  to 
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arbitration?  I  don't  like  them  to  get  the  idea  that  they  can  take  us  to  arbitration  on 
these  management  matters." 

No,  it  isn't  so  clear  under  your  form  of  contract.  How  do  you  stand  now  on  the 
retrenchment  program?" 

"Well",  said  Ed,  "we'll  get  our  inventory  down  to  where  we  want  it  in  about 
two  more  four-day  weeks." 

"I'd  say  that  the  inventory  overage  of  two  days  production  is  not  as  important 
as  keeping  that  issue  out  of  arbitration.  Your  contract  is  a  weak  one  on  that  point." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Ed. 
Go  back  to  the  union  and  tell  them  that  you  are  resuming  five-day  operation 
next  week.  Give  no  explanation,  and  see  whether  they  withdraw  the  grievance. 
There  is  a  small  possibility,  you  know,  that  if  an  arbitration  goes  haywire  you'll 
be  stuck  for  back  pay  for  the  senior  employees." 

"O.K.,"  responded  Ed,  "I'll  try  that  and  see  what  happens." 

After  a  lapse  of  a  few  days  Ed  called  again;  "That  deal  went  off  all  right.  The 
union  withdrew  the  grievance." 

"Good,"  I  said.  "When  we  negotiate  this  contract  next  November  you'll  have 
to  help  negotiate  a  good  management  rights  clause  into  it." 

"Well",  said  Ed,  "I'll  be  glad  to,  but  how  much  payroll  are  we  going  to  have 
for  bargaining?" 

"What  d'ya  mean?",  I  replied. 

"Look,  mister,  this  contract  has  never  had  a  management  rights  clause.  You 
don't  think  we  can  get  the  union  to  agree  to  such  a  clause  unless  we  given  them 
something  like  a  nickel  an  hour,  do  you?" 

'That's  a  thought",  I  said,  "but  we  need  a  better  contract.  Still,  your  experi- 
ence under  the  contract  as  written  has  not  been  bad.  Why  stir  up  a  hornets  nest 
now?" 

"  But  this  is  an  important  matter.  What'U  we  do?",  Ed  persisted. 

"Let's  see  now,"  I  said.  "You  have  two  days  overproduction  left  from  the  can- 
cellation of  your  short-week  program.  Could  you  find  three  days  more  slack  so  that 
you  could,  without  serious  results,  shut  the  plant  for  an  entire  week?" 

"Yes;  our  sales  are  still  off". 

"All  right  Ed,  put  your  secretary  on  the  line  and  I'll  dictate  a  letter  to  the  union. 
Send  it  next  week." 

Here's  the  letter: 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  still  greatly  concerned  about  the  lag  in  our  sales.  Previously, 
when  we  curtailed  our  production  to  a  four-day  week,  you  claimed  that 
our  procedure  violated  the  contract.  Although  we  do  not  agree  with  your 
claim,  nevertheless  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  even  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
our  employees  that  we  are  not  complying  with  the  contract  terms.  We  now 
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inform  you  that,  in  order  to  prevent  overproduction,  we  plan  to  close  the 
plant  for  the  week  of  May  2_nd.  This  will,  of  course,  clearly  not  violate  the 
forty-hour  standard  work-week  clause  and  should  be  unobjectionable. 
Please  let  us  know  if  there  is  any  objection  on  your  part. 

Ed's  secretary  called  about  two  weeks  later.  He  had  to  go  to  the  Company's 
West  Coast  plant,  but  he  wanted  my  approval  of  the  following  notice. 

By  arrangement  with  (The  Union)  the  plant,  will,  until  further 
notice,  operate  on  a  four  day  schedule,  Monday  through  Thursday. 
The  Company  will  return  to  a  five-day  week  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"O.K.",  I  said,  "you'll  not  be  needing  me  in  November." 
"I  guess  not",  replied  Ed. 


3.  STRATEGY  IN  UNION 
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Here  is  a  description  of  how  Union-Management  relations  improved  under  a  new 
contract  and  with  a  different  attitude  on  both  sides. 


By  Richard  C.   Smyth,   Director  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Schick,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  one  case  example  of  labor- 
management  cooperation  which  has  a  most  unusual  background. 
In  the  past  I  have  told  you  about  some  of  our  labor  relations  problems  in  this 
company.  I  believe  I  have  indicated  that  the  Company  and  the  Union  have  been 
fighting  "tooth  and  nail"  for  years.  During  the  first  six  months  that  I  was  here,  the 
fighting  continued  and  if  anything,  got  rougher.  For  example;  during  the  first  part 
of  last  year  we  had  2.80  grievances  which  reached  the  final  stage  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure, 87  grievances  slated  to  go  to  arbitration  (31  of  which  were  finally  arbitrated 
and  the  rest  dropped  by  the  Union),  a  plant  shut  down,  a  strike,  several  "quick" 
work  stoppages,  and  continual  harassment  by  the  Union,  both  orally  and  in  print. 
In  August,  1949,  we  signed  a  new  labor  agreement  and  since  then  have  settled 
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down  to  live  like  human  beings  instead  of  animals .  Since  August  of  last  year  we  have 
had  only  three  grievances  which  reached  the  last  stage  of  the  formal  grievance  pro- 
cedure and  these  three  cases  were  not  taken  to  arbitration,  the  Companv's  final 
answer  being  acceptable  to  the  Union.  All  other  problems  and  grievances  that  came 
up  were  handled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  either  in  the  lower  stages 
of  the  grievance  procedure  or  in  informal  meetings  between  Union  officials  and  our- 
selves. The  Union  officials  are  cooperating  splendidly  in  keeping  their  own  "maver- 
icks" in  line  and  the  oral  and  written  attacks  upon  management  have  completely 
stopped  nor  have  we  had  any  "quick"  work  stoppages  since  last  August.  All  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  has  had  several  disappointments  during  this  period. 
For  example;  the  labor  agreement  was  signed  in  August  and  did  not  contain  pro- 
visions for  a  wage  increase  nor  did  the  employees  receive  a  more  or  less  expected 
bonus  at  Christmas.  I  mention  these  items  because  I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to 
know  that  the  Company  has  not  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  "  bought  the  Union  off". 

Our  new  relationship  is  very  interesting  to  me  both  because  of  the  abruptness 
of  the  change,  and  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  change.  For  example;  the  Union  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  buy  time  over  a  local  radio  station  to  extol  the  virtues  of  itself,  the 
Company,  and  the  product  that  we  make.  The  Union  has  also  purchased  space  in  a 
local  newspaper  and  ran  a  half-page  ad  saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Likewise, 
the  Union's  own  international  paper  praised  our  joint  virtues. 

I  am  not  so  naive  to  assume  that  this  honeymoon  will  continue  forever  nor  do  I 
feel  that  the  Union  is  completely  altruistic  in  this  venture.  However,  irrespective  of 
anyone's  motives,  the  fact  remains  that  a  definite  and  marked  change  has  taken  place. 
We  have  gone  from  a  most  troublesome  labor  relations  set-up  to  one  of  the  best,  and 
this  happy  condition  has  continued  now  for  six  months  with  no  sign  of  letting  up. 
I  hope  it  continues  indefinitely  for  everyones'  sake  but  particularly  for  mine  since  I 
am  getting  to  be  too  lazy  to  fight  continually. 

{Continued  from  page  44) 
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PERSONNEL  WORK:  If  you  have  a  progressive  personnel  department  and  are  interested  in  adding 
another  young  man  at  the  bottom,  please  interview  me  for  the  position.  Will  receive  B.A.  in  Indus- 
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ASSISTANT  TO  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR:  Experienced  in  merit  rating,  counseling,  job  analysis. 
8  yrs.  industrial  experience.  Supervisor  of  job  evaluation  plans  covering  positions  to  $10,400.  level 
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This  is  the  second  part  of  a  group  of  studies  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  six 
studies  reviewed  here  analyze  the  experience  of 
some  industries  where  Multi-Employers  bargain- 
ing has  been  practiced. 


Industry  Wide  Collective 
Bargaining;  Part  II 


Edited  By  George  W.  Taylor,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Steel  Industry,  Robert  Tilove,  41  pp.,  $.75. 

The  recent  history  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  basic  steel  industry  provides 
significant  material  for  this  series  of  monographs  because  it  makes  eminently  clear 
that  a  standard  multi-employer  wage  policy  may  readily  be  developed  in  the  absence 
of  industry-wide  bargaining.  The  results  of  industry-wide  bargaining  have  been  ap- 
proximated in  the  steel  industry,  where  labor  contracts  are  made  separately  for  each 
company,  because  most  plants  in  the  industry  traditionally  follow  the  lead  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  labor  relations.  The  follow-the-leader  policy  in 
the  setting  of  wages  was  ' '  not  an  invention  of  the  Steelworkers'  union,  nor  for  that 
matter  of  U.  S.  Steel."  The  policy  was  not  "a  plot  by  the  big  against  the  little." 
The  economics,  geography,  and  traditions  of  the  steel  industry  have  all  exerted 
strong  pressures  toward  uniformity  and  interrelation  of  movement  as  respects  the 
terms  of  employment. 

Robert  Tilove's  analysis  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  steel  industry  reveals 
those  underlying  factors  which  favor  the  development  of  a  uniform  wage  policy  be- 
tween the  companies  of  an  industry.  Its  outstanding  contribution  is  in  the  sharp 
differentiation  made  between  these  factors  and  industry-wide  bargaining  as  only  one 
of  several  methods  for  dealing  with  them.  A  better  understanding  of  industry-wide 
bargaining  problems  will  surely  exist,  once  the  significance  of  this  relationship  is 
widely  appreciated  by  those  concerned  with  industrial  relations.  In  steel,  for  ex- 
ample, the  big  question  is  not  whether  there  should  be  an  industry-wide  wage  policy 
but  whether  the  follow-the-leader  method  of  developing  that  policy  is  preferable  to 
multi-employer  bargaining. 

The  monograph  prepared  by  Robert  Tilove  makes  one  additional  outstanding 
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contribution  that  should  be  mentioned.  In  considerable  detail,  it  outlines  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  conducted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America — C.I.O.  for  the  development  of  a  balanced  wage  rate  struc- 
ture. A  single  system  of  job  classification  for  all  the  plants  of  the  Corporation  was 
finally  worked  out  in  these  negotiations.  In  many  ways  this  agreement  can  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  United 
States.  The  largest  part  of  the  steel  industry  then  followed  the  lead  of  U.  S.  Steel  and 
adopted  the  same  manual  of  job  classification,  the  same  principles  of  application,  and 
the  same  wage  scales.  In  consequence,  most  of  the  steel  industry  operates  under 
identical  hourly  wage  scales,  except  for  a  southern  differential.  The  practice  of  fol- 
lowing the  leader  as  practiced  in  the  steel  industry  can  logically  be  looked  upon  as 
an  alternate  method  to  industry-wide  bargaining,  and  closely  akin  to  it,  for  the 
stabilization  of  wages  between  competing  companies  in  the  same  industry. 

Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry:  An  Appraisal,  Waldo  E.  Fisher, 
43  pp.,  $1.50. 

Waldo  E.  Fisher's  careful  and  well-documented  study  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  gives  a  much-needed  historical  perspective  against 
which  the  current  problems  of  that  industry  can  be  properly  appraised.  The  record 
of  the  past,  moreover,  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  whenever  the  "coal  problem"  is 
under  discussion,  particularly  if  proposed  solutions  to  current  problems  are  to  be 
practical  and  equitable. 

In  recounting  the  very  early  history  of  the  coal  industry,  for  example,  Dr.  Fisher 
shows  "the  utter  helplessness  of  the  individual  employee  and  employer  in  the  face 
of  economic  forces  and  conditions  that  prevail  in  an  overdeveloped  industry."  Suc- 
cessive price  wars  were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  drastic  wage  reductions.  The  con- 
sequent chaos  resulted,  as  early  as  1886,  in  joint  efforts  by  the  union  and  by  the 
operators  to  introduce  some  measures  of  wage  stability  in  the  industry.  Multi-em- 
ployer bargaining  was  looked  to  as  the  most  practical  way  of  avoiding  really  ruinous 
competition  and  a  serious  disorganization  of  one  of  the  country's  most  vital 
industries. 

Until  recent  years,  the  various  efforts  to  institute  multi-employer  bargaining  in 
bituminous  coal  had  to  be  limited  to  only  a  part  of  the  industry.  The  results,  and 
particularly  the  economic  consequences  of  this  particular  form  of  bargaining,  are 
carefully  appraised  by  Dr.  Fisher  in  his  analysis  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  It  is  shown  that  competitive  advantages  retained  by  un- 
organized mines  gave  non-union  operators  a  dominant  control  over  costs  and  prices. 
The  attempt  to  stabilize  wages  and  working  conditions  for  a  part  of  the  industry  was 
vitiated  every  time  sales  and  employment  declined.  Those  experiences  verified  the 
conclusion  of  many  economists  that  successful  collective  bargaining  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry "must  embrace  substantially  all  producing  fields  serving  common  markets." 
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The  notable  study  made  by  Waldo  Fisher  shows  how  the  organization  of  em- 
ployees and  of  operators  for  virtually  industry-wide  bargaining  in  the  coal  industry 
was  impelled  by  powerful  economic  forces  and  sought  to  meet  human  problems  of 
paramount  importance.  The  adoption  of  industry-wide  bargaining  was  an  effort  to 
control  pressures  that,  if  not  checked,  could  bring  disastrous  results  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  country.  The  study  also  sharply  delineates  the  new  and  formidable  prob- 
lems that  arose  out  of  the  program  for  meeting  the  problems  of  mine-by-mine  bargain- 
ing. It  is  suggested  in  the  study  that  industry-wide  bargaining  can  be  successful 
only  if  the  parties  to  this  relationship  "assume  their  responsibilities  to  each  other 
and  the  public,  relate  their  demands  to  the  realities  of  economic  life,  and  share  the 
gains  of  progress  not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  the  public."  In  a  larger  sense, 
there  are  the  necessities  for  collective  bargaining  in  general. 

The  San  Francisco  Employers'  Council,  George  O.  Bahrs,  39  pp.,  $.75. 

The  widely  held  notions  that  organized  labor  is  universally  "for"  multi-em- 
ployer collective  bargaining  and  that  management  is  unanimously  "against"  such  a 
form  of  joint  dealing  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  Experience  has  shown  that,  espe- 
cially in  highly  competitive  industries  where  labor  costs  are  relatively  important, 
company-by-company  bargaining  can  be  quite  disadvantageous  both  to  management 
and  to  organized  labor.  So-called  whipsawing  of  contract  terms  can  cause  a  disorderly 
downward  spiral  of  labor  standards  and  result  in  chaotic  cost  disadvantages  to  some 
companies  when  business  is  falling  off.  When  business  is  good,  whipsawing  can 
bring  about  an  upward  spiraling  of  labor  standards  and  an  accelerated  labor  turn- 
over. Multi-employer  bargaining  is  frequently  looked  to  by  employers  and  by  unions 
as  the  most  effective  means  available  for  bringing  stability  into  their  industrial 
relations. 

The  San  Francisco  Employers'  Council  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  organization  of 
its  kind.  It  was  created  to  encourage  and  to  facilitate  multi-employer  bargaining.  It 
was  initiated  not  for  any  theoretical  reasons  but  to  dissipate  the  substantial  disadvan- 
tages faced  by  management  in  single-plant  bargaining  on  the  West  Coast.  Relatively 
small  companies  predominate  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have  had  to  deal  with  local 
affiliates  of  strong  national  unions.  They  keenly  felt  that  their  bargaining  position 
was  woefully  inadequate.  In  other  words,  employers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  con- 
cerned about  how  to  secure  their  own  collective  bargaining  rights,  i.e.,  effective 
participation  in  the  determination  of  employment  conditions  at  their  plants. 

Group  action  by  employers  was  selected  as  the  only  feasible  action  by  which 
small  companies  could  match  the  power  of  a  national  union.  Multi-employer  bar- 
gaining was  also  found  to  be  a  practical  way  of  achieving  an  equality  of  bargaining 
power  which  is  conducive  to  agreements  rather  than  to  strikes.  Through  the  use  of 
master  agreements,  conditions  of  employment  were  stabilized  and  whipsawing  tac- 
tics, on  both  the  upswing  and  the  downswing  of  business,  were  minimized. 
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It  is  timely  to  have  this  authoritative  account  of  the  San  Francisco  Employers' 
Council.  The  monograph  was  prepared  by  George  O.  Bahrs  while  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  that  council.  The  contribution  which  it  makes  to  understanding  the  industry- 
wide bargaining  problem  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  "down  to  earth"  intimacy 
with  which  he  writes  of  the  council's  experience.  George  O.  Bahrs  has  written  con- 
cretely about  the  very  real  problems  which  confronted  San  Francisco  employers  and 
has  discussed  the  very  practical  ways  in  which  they  sought  to  overcome  those 
problems.  His  report  is  a  major  contribution  to  an  appreciation  of  the  realities  of 
multi-employer  bargaining. 

Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Trucking  Industry,  Nathan  P.  Feinsinger,  41  pp.,  $.75. 

Two  principal  characteristics  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  trucking  industry 
give  that  subject  an  unusual  significance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  various 
aspects  of  industry-wide  collective  bargaining.  Multi-employer  bargaining  "  of  al- 
most every  conceivable  size,  shape,  and  character"  prevails  in  the  trucking  industry. 
In  addition,  labor  relations  in  the  trucking  industry,  like  those  in  the  railway  and 
coal  industries,  are  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  virtually  every  business  enterprise 
in  the  country.  Whether  the  increasing  growth  of  multi-employer  bargaining  in 
trucking  makes  for  stability  or  instability  is  a  matter  of  broad  concern. 

The  trend  toward  multi-employer  bargaining  in  the  trucking  industry  is  rela- 
tively recent  and  it  is  still  emerging.  In  some  branches  of  the  industry,  a  key  contract 
is  negotiated  with  a  single  employer  in  a  locality  and  then  "adopted  or  thrust  upon 
employers  similarly  situated  with  or  without  variations  in  detail."  Examples  of  the 
so-called  follow-the-leader  policy  of  wage  determination  can  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  trucking  industry.  In  marked  contrast  is  the  Central  States  Area  contract  which 
covers  trucking  operations  in  twelve  midwestern  states.  This  agreement  is  negotiated, 
complete  in  every  detail,  between  a  single  union  committee  and  two  strongly  organ- 
ized employer  associations  authorized  to  represent  all  member  concerns.  Differing 
from  either  of  the  two  types  of  relationships  just  mentioned  are  the  negotiations  for  a 
"master  contract"  designed  for  application  by  all  the  trucking  firms  in  a  localized  area. 
There  are  still  other  variations  of  multi-employer  bargaining  arrangements  in  the 
trucking  industry,  but  those  referred  to  are  of  greatest  importance.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  various  methods  of  stabilizing  wages  can  probably  be  more  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  trucking  industry  than  in  any  other.  The  analysis  of  these  collective 
bargaining  arrangements  is  thus  particularly  pertinent  in  the  series  of  monographs 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  tendency  toward  more  inclusive  bargaining  in  the  trucking  industry  is 
actually  an  evidence  of  what  Nathan  P.  Feinsinger  calls  "union-wide  bargaining." 
Employers  in  the  trucking  industry  are,  in  the  main,  small  operators.  Various  groups 
of  employers  perform  such  divergent  economic  functions  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
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classed  as  "an  industry"  simply  because  they  operate  trucks  and  employ  truck 
drivers.  The  community  of  interest  between  trucking  employers  arises  primarily  be- 
cause they  all  deal  with  the  same  union. 

From  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  industry,  derived  from  his  numerous 
and  successful  activities  in  settling  the  industry's  labor  disputes  over  many  years, 
Nathan  P.  Feinsinger  has  provided  an  invaluable  account  of  industry-wide  bargain- 
ing in  the  formative  stages  as  discerned  in  the  trucking  industry.  His  monograph 
contributes  much  to  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  potent  forces  which  bring 
multi-employer  bargaining  into  being. 

Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  Clark  Kerr  and  Roger 
Randall,  t,i.  pp.,  $.75. 

In  the  process  of  selecting  several  examples  of  industry-wide  bargaining  in  action 
for  inclusion  in  this  series  of  monographs,  there  was  no  doubt  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  relationships  prevailing  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  experiences  in  that  industry  have  broad  and  general  significance.  So  many 
of  the  problems  encountered  there  are  typical  of  those  encountered  by  groups  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  their  joint  dealings  throughout  the  country.  The  history  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  group  activities  can  afford  invaluable  guidance  to  them. 

A  few  selected  illustrations  will  show  why  this  case  has  general  significance. 
Decisions  made  with  respect  to  the  types  of  companies  which  can  effectively  be  in- 
cluded in  the  multi-employer  bargaining  throw  needed  light  on  the  question:  What 
is  an  industry  for  purposes  of  industry-wide  bargaining?  This  phase  of  the  arrange- 
ments is  also  related  to  the  fact  that  stabilization  of  working  conditions  among 
competing  mills  located  in  various  regions  might  unstabilize  relationships  between 
pulp  mills  and  the  plants  of  other  industries  located  in  the  same  labor  market.  The 
dilemma  of  how  to  reconcile  pressures  for  both  industry  and  labor  market  standards 
is  more  clearly  portrayed  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  than  in  most  cases.  Such 
characteristics  of  bargaining  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  make 
it  an  unusual  case  for  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  general 
subject  of  industry-wide  bargaining. 

It  is  significant  that  Clark  Kerr  and  Roger  Randall  not  only  deal  with  many 
typical  problems  of  industry-wide  bargaining  but  also  emphasize  the  contribution  of 
that  form  of  joint  relationship  to  industrial  peace  in  the  industry.  Labor  relations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  had  a  generally  turbulent  history.  The  record  of  peaceful  con- 
tract settlements  and  of  constructive  day-by-day  dealings  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  assumes  a  heightened  meaning  when  it  is  compared  with 
industrial  relations  in  the  surrounding  industries. 

The  economic  consequences  of  multi-employer  bargaining  call  for  the  careful 
appraisal  which  the  authors  have  made.  Their  observations  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  labor-management  relationship  upon  the  consumer  interests  are  especially  perti- 
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nent.  But  the  study  will  probably  be  of  greatest  interest  to  management  and  union 
representatives  who  feel  the  need  for  establishing  stabilized  conditions  of  employ- 
ment among  all  the  companies  in  that  part  of  an  industry  which  is  located  in  a  certain 
locality.  Multi-employer  bargaining  on  such  a  basis  is  practised  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  Problems  arising  out  of  that  form  of  dealing,  rather  than  those  inci- 
dent to  complete  industry-wide  bargaining,  have  to  be  continually  grappled  with 
around  many  a  conference  table.  Kerr  and  Randall's  study  should  assist  the  sounder 
development  of  these  relationships.  It  also  provides  concrete  experiences  to  be  used 
in  resolving  the  question  of  whether  multi-employer  bargaining  should  be  encour- 
aged or  discouraged  as  a  matter  of  sound  social  policy. 

The  Philadelphia  Printing  Industry:  A  Case  Study,  John  W.  Seybold,  109  pp.,  $1.50. 

The  central  theme  of  John  Seybold's  carefully  prepared  study  is  the  sustained 
effort  of  employing  printers,  over  many  years,  to  organize  themselves  in  order  to 
overcome  what  they  consider  an  inequality  of  bargaining  power  in  their  dealings 
with  the  printing  unions.  A  certain  pattern  has  emerged  out  of  these  efforts.  Area- 
wide  association  of  employers  to  engage  in  multi-employer  bargaining  with  the 
unions  has  been  generally  achieved.  Nation-wide  organization  of  employers  for  the 
determination  of  nation-wide  policies  has  not  been  successful — nor  are  there  any 
indications  that  this  is  a  possibility  in  the  future — although  many  union  policies  are 
made  on  a  national  basis.  The  experiences  of  the  employers  in  the  Philadelphia  print- 
ing industry  have  been  analyzed  to  show  the  nature  of  more  or  less  typical  collective 
bargaining  problems  that  prevail  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  under  the  system  of  joint 
dealings  that  has  emerged. 

One  unique  thread  runs  through  this  analysis.  Since  their  very  inception  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  printing  unions  have  defined  certain  conditions  of  employ- 
ment as  not  determinable  by  collective  bargaining  at  all  but  by  unilaterally-developed 
union  rules.  So-called  International  Law  of  the  union,  which  embodies  such  rules, 
is  usually  subject  neither  to  negotiation  nor  to  voluntary  arbitration.  The  area  of 
collective  bargaining  in  printing  is  accordingly  restricted.  In  emphasizing  this  situa- 
tion, from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  the  author  provides  a  new  appreciation  of 
collective  bargaining  problems  in  the  printing  industry. 

For  the  past  several  years,  John  Seybold  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  printing  employers'  association.  He  draws  from  a  vast  store  of  practical 
experience  in  his  discussion  of  the  conflicting  forces  that  drive  toward  cohesion  and 
toward  division  and  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
"united  front"  program  of  employers.  It  is  the  balancing  of  these  forces  which  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  made  national  organization  of  employers  for  collective  bar- 
gaining impractical  and  area  organization  the  standard  method.  Usefulness  of  the 
study  in  showing  this  balancing  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  brief  but  incisive  atten- 
tion, given  at  the  outset,  to  the  economics  of  the  printing  industry  and  the  historical 
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development  of  collective  bargaining  in  that  industry.  A  well  filled-in  background  is 
thus  provided  before  which  the  story  of  the  Philadelphia  association  unfolds. 

The  most  recent  part  of  that  story  concerns  the  1948  strike  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  against  the  employers  in  Philadelphia.  For  students  of  indus- 
trial relations,  it  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  John  Seybold  has  made  available  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  that  strike.  It  was  one  of  the  important  series  of  I.T.U.  strikes 
precipitated  by  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  observations  made  in  this 
study,  on  the  basis  of  the  1948  experience  with  a  protracted  shut-down,  give  a  basis 
for  appraising  the  usefulness  and  the  limitations  of  labor  legislation  which  regulates 
the  collective  bargaining  process.  These  findings  deserve  careful  examination  and 
considered  thought.  Once  more  the  old  lesson  was  relearned  and,  again,  after  a  costly 
work  stoppage:  Legislation  cannot  provide  a  substitute  for  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence as  the  basis  of  sound  industrial  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Industry-Wide  Collective  Bargaining,  87  pp.,  $1.50. 

In  addition  to  the  research  projects,  a  further  analysis  of  industry-wide  bargaining 
was  made  by  use  of  an  entirely  different  method.  On  May  14,  1948,  the  Council  con- 
ducted an  all-day  Conference  on  Industry-Wide  Collective  Bargaining.  Held  on  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  campus,  the  Conference  was  well  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management,  and  the  universities.  Nationally  known  speakers  pre- 
sented papers  on  various  aspects  of  industry-wide  bargaining  based  upon  their  own 
intimate  experiences  with  that  procedure. 

There  has  been  such  a  considerable  demand  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference 
on  Industry-Wide  Bargaining  that  the  regular  supply  has  long  been  exhausted.  This 
fact  alone  indicates  the  desirability  of  reproducing  the  Conference  Proceedings  as  a 
volume  in  this  series.  An  even  more  cogent  reason  impelled  the  Council  to  make  the 
Conference  papers  available  in  permanent  form.  Certain  important  aspects  of  the 
industry-wide  bargaining  problem,  not  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  research  mono- 
graphs, are  evaluated  in  an  outstanding  manner  by  the  Conference  speakers.  The 
Conference  of  May  14  thus  supplemented  the  research  activities  of  the  Council. 
Considered  together,  the  research  monographs  and  the  Conference  Proceedings  pro- 
vide a  broad  evaluation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  legal  issues  raised  by  the 
American  experience  in  multi-employer  bargaining. 

One  of  the  most  important  values  of  this  volume,  and  one  not  obtained  through 
the  research  monographs,  is  a  statement  of  the  positions  of  management  and  of 
organized  labor  spokesmen  in  regard  to  multi-employer  collective  bargaining.  How 
these  persons  on  the  actual  firing  line  view  their  problems  and  appraise  their  experi- 
ences is  entitled  to  the  closest  attention.  The  competence  and  background  of  the 
participants  in  the  Conference  make  their  observations  particularly  valuable. 


Editorial  Comments 

Television  and  the  American  Way  of  Life 


A  survey  was  made  recently  in  a  Connecticut  public  school  to  find  out  how 
much  time  the  youngsters  spend  in  watching  television.  It  was  astounding 
to  see  that  in  families  where  there  is  a  television  set,  the  youngsters  listen  an 
average  of  2.8  hours  a  week,  or  4  hours  a  day.  This  is  doing  something  to  their  lives 
but  nobody  is  quite  clear  yet  just  what.  It  looks  as  though  we  shall  have  to  take 
account  of  television  in  all  of  our  plannings  for  the  future,  and  business  and  industry 
will  not  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.  What  can  we  in  the  Personnel  field  do  to  harness 
this  tremendous  force  and  make  it  a  benefit  and  blessing  to  industry  and  not  a  handi- 
cap. When  people  spend  that  much  time  watching  and  listening  to  anything  as  im- 
pressionable as  television  it  is  a  certainty  that  many  groups  will  try  their  best  to 
reach  those  minds  with  their  own  points  of  view.  The  effect  of  television  on  the 
American  way  of  life  is  something  to  think  about. 


Bureaucracy  and  Socialism 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  a  little  story, ' '  The  Federal  Snoops  are  After  Me' ' . 
This  is  the  story  of  a  small  business  harassed  by  the  operations  of  bureaucracy  in 
its  full  flower.  Robinson  Mcllvane  who  wrote  the  story  is,  with  his  wife  Jane,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  a  lively  country  newspaper,  The  Archive,  which  is  published 
weekly  in  Dowington,  Pennsylvania,  a  combination  small-industry  and  farming 
center  about  35  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Now  I  worked  as  a  personnel  director  of  a 
large  organization  for  fourteen  years,  nearly  ten  of  which  was  during  the  period  of 
the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in  meeting  its  requirements.  In 
present  day  civilization  this  law  is  undoubtedly  a  necessity.  However,  its  applica- 
tion in  borderline  cases  points  to  the  occasional  ridiculous  results  of  applying  such 
a  law  to  small  business.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  law  of  this  kind  that  it  requires  an 
ever  larger  corps  of  officials  for  its  operation  and  enforcement.  They  create  a  whole 
new  class  of  officialdom.  Nothing  goes  to  a  small  man's  head  like  a  little  power; 
and  small  caliber  bureaucrats,  who  never  would  have  achieved  power  any  other  way, 
find  themselves  in  important  positions  where  they  can  influence  the  lives  of  many 
people.  The  story  is  interesting  and  amusing,  you  will  agree.  It  is  a  little  frightening, 
too.  When  we  get  on  the  books  all  the  statutes  which  the  well-wishers  among  us 
think  are  necessary  how  many  bureaucrats  will  it  take  to  keep  them  all  in  full  opera- 
tion and  enforcement?  The  transition  from  ever-growing  bureaucracies  to  a  pure 
socialist  state  is  evidently  a  gradual  one.  England  is  now  discovering  this.  What  is 
our  future? 
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The  Kuder  Literary  Scale  as  Related  to  Achievement  in  College  English.  By  A.  Kimball 
Romney,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Studies  have  been  made  which  showed  a  positive  relation  between  Kuder  inter- 
ests and  grades  in  college.  The  groups  studied  have  usually  been  small.  The  present 
study  was  made  to  determine  whether  with  larger  groups  using  more  refined  methods, 
the  results  would  be  different.  This  study  reports  correlation  data  between  the  Kuder 
literary  score,  ACE  scores  (American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examina- 
tion) and  achievement  test  scores  in  college  English  classes.  The  subjects  were  1085 
(566  men,  519  women)  freshman  students  in  English  1  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Achievement  is  measured  by  a  long  554-item,  objective,  achievement  test  which  was 
arranged  in  5  sections — vocabulary,  essays,  short  stories,  grammar  and  miscellaneous. 
All  teachers  used  the  same  text  and  the  same  units  of  work  for  all  classes. 

The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  "The  Kuder  literary  scale  has  a  small 
but  statistically  significant  correlation  with  English  achievement  which  is  roughly 
.3  for  both  men  and  women.  This  does  not  rise  significantly  when  possible  effects  of 
ACE  are  partialled  out.  The  correlation  between  ACE  and  English  achievement 
was  high  for  both  men  and  women,  .69  and  .84  respectively. ' '  The  multiple  R  showed 
that  this  correlation  was  not  raised  significantly  by  the  addition  of  the  Kuder  literary 
scale.  In  other  words  using  the  Kuder  scale  does  not  add  much  to  an  aptitude  test 
score  so  far  as  predicting  success  in  college  English  is  concerned. 

Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  and  Ratings  of  Salesmen.  By  Thomas  W.  Harrell, 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois.  Personnel  Psychology,  winter,  1949,  2.,  491-495. 

The  success  of  package  salesmen  was  compared  with  scores  on  the  Humm-Wads- 
worth Temperament  Scale.  These  package  salesmen  were  employed  by  a  food  process- 
ing plant  in  the  Middle  West  to  call  on  retail  grocery  stores.  Before  the  employment 
of  the  85  salesmen  included  in  this  study,  a  personnel  worker  made  a  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  the  Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  profiles  that  there  was  a  good 
chance  of  success  in  60  cases  and  a  poor  chance  of  success  in  Z5  cases.  These  same 
salesmen  were  later  rated  independently  by  three  supervisors  who  agreed  that  6i 
were  successful  and  13  were  unsuccessful.  Borderline  cases  in  the  test  ratings  and 
those  of  whom  there  were  disagreement  in  ratings  were  left  out  of  the  study. 

The  supervisors'  ratings  and  the  Humm-Wadsworth  predictions  were  compared. 
83%  of  those  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  Humm-Wadsworth  ratings  were 
successful  salesmen  as  compared  with  73%  of  the  total  group.  "The  generalization  is 
that  it  appears  that  the  Humm-Wadsworth  could  be  of  some  benefit  (the  difference 
between  83%  and  73%)  in  the  selection  of  salesmen  for  this  company."  In  this  study, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  similar  studies,  it  is  not  known  exactly  which  cases  of  failure 
are  due  to  temperamental  reasons.  The  profiles  for  the  successful  salesmen  and  the 
unsuccessful  salesmen  were  compared  but  no  striking  differences  were  found.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  results  of  this  study  seem  rather  inconclusive. 


The  Editor  Chats  With  His  Readers 

With  The  Local  Personnel  Associations 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Association  in  its  February  issue  of 
"Personnel  Panorama"  contains  a  short  article  by  Delbert  C.  Miller,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Washington,  "Just  What  is  an  Industrial 
Sociologist?"  Mr.  Miller  tells  of  the  birth  of  industrial  sociology  at  the  Western 
Electric's  Company  Hawthorne  Plant  and  he  tells  briefly  of  the  work  of  Elton  Mayo 
of  Harvard  who  supervised  the  early  research  there.  Mayo  made  the  discovery  that  a 
group  of  six  individuals  working  together  constituted  a  team  and  that  as  a  team  they 
were  something  different  than  just  the  sum  of  six  individuals.  Mr.  Miller  lists  some 
of  the  things  which  the  industrial  sociologist  of  today  is  concerned  with:  What  fac- 
tors make  a  work  group  most  satisfying  to  the  workers  and  most  productive  in 
output?  What  kind  of  leadership  is  most  successful  at  the  various  levels  of  a  business 
or  industrial  organization?  What  standards  of  efficiency  can  be  established  in  com- 
munication systems  in  order  to  continuously  inform  all  members  of  an  organization 
of  the  facts  needed  for  intelligent  performances?  Where  are  the  sources  of  tension  and 
lines  of  pressure  which  produce  the  human  problems  of  an  office,  factory,  store,  or 
restaurant?  What  are  the  job  expectations  of  workers:  what  needs  and  frustrations 
are  reflected  in  their  work  histories?  How  does  the  informal  organization  of  workers 
affect  the  aims  of  an  organization? 


I  always  have  an  interesting  time  at  the  annual  personnel  conference  of  the 
American  Management  Association  at  Chicago  in  February.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the 
meetings  I  sat  beside  Theron  Wright  who  is  President  this  year  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Chicago  and  whose  job  is  that  of  Personnel  Officer  of  the 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  city's  largest  financial  institutions. 
Mr.  Wright  has  sent  me  three  folders  about  the  Association's  program  for  1949-50. 
One  is  a  description  of  their  "Program  of  Conference  Group  Meetings."  There  are 
five  of  such  groups,  one  on  employment,  on  training,  communication,  employee 
benefits  and  employee-management  co-operation. 

Each  group  has  a  chairman  and  co-chairman  and  schedules  regular  meetings  on 
five  definite  days  through  the  year.  Another  folder  describes  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Association  of  which  there  are  ten  this  year.  The  third  leaflet  describes  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Midwest  Conference  on  Industrial  Relations  which  was  held  on  Friday 
October  14th  1949  in  co-operation  with  the  School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Chicago  seems  to  be  very  much 
alive  this  winter. 


American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration  Convention 

The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration will  be  held  in  Detroit  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  8th  and  9th,  it  was  re- 
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cently  announced  by  Walter  C.  Mason,  President  of  the  Society.  This  meeting  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  second  year  of  operation  for  the  Society.  The  Convention  is  open 
to  all  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  people.  They  are  invited  to  attend  and  see  for 
themselves  how  the  Society  operates,  what  it  has  accomplished  and  what  it  proposes 
to  do  in  attaining  the  high  objectives  it  has  set  for  itself. 


Industrial  Communications 

Communication  between  employee  and  management  and  from  management  to 
employee  is  receiving  increasing  attention.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  important 
factors  contributing  to  industrial  stability.  Employees  must  know  what  management 
thinks  and  management  must  know — and  pay  attention  to — what  employees  think. 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Company,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  has  recently  issued  a  31- 
page  mimeographed  report  under  the  heading  "Communications  in  Business  and 
Industry".  The  foreword  says  "This  folder  includes  some  of  the  material  discussed 
and  conclusions  reached  in  a  series  of  Conferences  with  operating  executives  of  John- 
son &  Johnson  and  affiliated  companies.  The  sessions  were  planned  to  review  and 
improve  the  techniques  currently  used  in  communications  throughout  all  areas  of 
the  business — research,  sales,  finance  and  production."  Next  comes  a  description  of 
the  seven  steps  taken  in  developing  the  program  for  reviewing  and  improving  com- 
munications. There  follows  considerable  detailed  information.  The  largest  part  of 
the  book  contains  a  description  of  some  of  the  devices  for  communication  currently 
in  use  in  the  Company.  Exhibits  were  made  of  many  of  these  devices  and  they  were 
mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  conference  room  and  others  passed  around  among  those 
in  attendance.  Further  information  about  this  program  can  be  obtained  from  Earl  G. 
Planty,  Executive  Counselor,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


Better  Bulletin  Boards 


Very  often  the  bulletin  board  in  a  plant  or  office  is  a  neglected  means  of  com- 
municating with  employees  and  of  receiving  communications  from  them.  It  has 
however  the  advantages  of  good  circulation,  low  cost  and  frequent  repetition. 
Properly  used  it  can  be  an  excellent  aid  to  a  company  publication,  executive  letters 
and  other  communications.  The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  at  Los  Angeles 
has  recently  made  a  survey  analysis  of  bulletin  boards  and  the  results  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  four-page  printed  leaflet.  Part  of  the  report  contains  tables  listing  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  questionnaires  returned  by  172.  representatives  Los  Angeles 
firms.  The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  offices  are  at  72.5  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Readability  of  Employee  Publications 

The  March  issue  of  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL  carried  an  abstract  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Personnel  Psychology  and  which  reported  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
of  the  readability  of  some  employee  magazines.  The  test  of  readability  was  based  on 
the  formula  devised  by  Rudolph  Flesch.  It  was  discouraging  to  see  how  difficult  the 
material  was  to  read.  The  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Industrial  Psychology  and 
Personnel  Practice,  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  National  Service  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  contains  a  similar  article,  "The  Readability  of  House 
Magazines",  by  D.  Werne.  This  bases  its  findings  also  on  the  Flesch  formula  and  the 
findings  are  similar.  Eighty-three  Australian  employee  magazines  were  surveyed  of 
which  zz  are  rated  "difficult",  36  rated  "fairly  difficult"  and  only  zi  "standard". 
Only  four  were ' '  fairly  easy"  and  none  were  found  in  the  two  lower  classes  of ' '  easy' ' 
and  "very  easy".  The  author  reaches  three  principal  conclusions: — 

1.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  long  words  and  long  sentences, 
z.  Develop  the  human  interest  possibilities  of  your  material. 
3.  Pitch  your  level  of  writing  just  below  that  of  the  normal  reading  level 
of  your  readers. 


Permission  to  Quote 


Personnel  Journal  continues  to  be  quoted  frequently  and  from  widely  scattered 
points.  The  "Management  Digest",  issued  for  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  each  month,  reprints  for  its  February  issue  two  items 
from  Personnel  Journal.  One  was  the  editorial  "This  Opportunity  to  Build  Morale" 
by  Harry  Goett  and  "What  Makes  Industrial  Leaders  Tick"  by  Herbert  Moore. 
Wallace  Johnson  of  General  Petroleum  Company,  Los  Angeles  writes  "  Nathaniel  Cantor 
took  a  healthy  cut  at  a  hard  fast  ball,  clearing  the  bases  with  a  smash  over  the  right 
field  fence  in  his  article,  "The  Dynamics  of  Industrial  Supervision",  appearing  in 
the  February  1950  issue  of  Personnel  Journal.  How  can  I  secure  a  dozen  reprints  for 
distribution  to  keep  people  in  our  organization?"  Vance  Jewson,  Assistant  Director 
of  Personnel  of  Minneapolis-Honeyivell  Regulator  Company  writes,  "have  just  read  Dr. 
Cantor's  article  in  your  February  issue.  Can  we  have  your  permission  to  photostat 
this  article  for  distribution  to  our  supervisors"?  We  have  referred  both  writers  to 
Dr.  Cantor  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  has  secured  reprints 
for  the  purpose.  The  "Information  Bulletin"  issued  by  the  National  Development 
Foundation  of  South  Africa  reprinted  "How  To  Select  Better  Salesmen"  by  Jack  H. 
McQuaig  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal.  "Management  Abstracts" 
issued  monthly  by  the  British  Institute  of  Management  abstracted  for  its  January  issue 
the  article  by  Robert  C.  Rogers  in  the  November  1949  Personnel  Journal,  "Written 
Policies  and  Standard  Practices  in  Personnel  Administration."  These  and  numerous 
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other  requests  are  of  recent  date.  However,  the  most  extensively  copied  article  in  a 
long  time  is  the  one  by  Harold  Stevens  in  the  January  1950  Personnel  Journal,  "How- 
Unions  Are  Run".  This  one  has  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  labor  people. 


Personalities 


Take  a  combination  of  lawyer,  professional  boxer,  U.  S.  sailor,  newspaper  man 
and  college  lecturer;  mix  well  with  an  inborn  sense  of  human  nature  and  fine  timing; 
add  an  amazing  ability  to  hit  the  real  meat  of  a  problem  in  record  time.  The  final 
product,  unorthodox  as  it  may  be,  could  very  well  be  a  top  industrial  relations  execu- 
tive. And  it  is — in  the  person  of  Hiram  S.  (for  Solomon)  Hall. 

"Si"  Hall  is  Vice  President  for  Personnel  Administration  of  the  Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet  Company,  a  firm  which  has  built  a  reputation  for  progressive  industrial  rela- 
tions in  the  last  five  years.  Oddly  enough — or  perhaps  rather  logically — Hall  has 
been  with  Bigelow  for  just  five  years. 

Having  negotiated  more  than  X5o  labor  agreements,  Hall  is  a  past  master  in  the 
bargaining  room.  Significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  universally  popular  with 
labor  leaders.  They  know  him  for  a  tough,  aggressive  fighter.  They  also  know  him 
for  his  fairness  and  consideration.  Labor  people  know  that  Hall  plans  his  negotiation 
strategy  the  way  a  general  plots  a  campaign.  Months  ahead  he  figures  out  the  com- 
plex angles  which  are  likely  to  develop  before,  during  and  after  a  negotiation.  His 
success  in  maintaining  industrial  harmony  at  Bigelow  is  proof  that  his  careful  plan- 
ning works.  Another  thing  the  union  people  like  about  Hall  is  his  ability  to  admit 
it  when  either  he  or  the  company  is  wrong.  In  his  experience  at  Bigelow,  there  is  no 
record,  though,  of  his  making  the  same  mistake  twice. 

Although  he  possesses  a  law  degree,  Hall  is  far  from  the  physical  picture  of  a 
lawyer.  His  ears  are  cocked  at  a  liberal  angle,  the  obvious  result  of  catching  too 
many  lumps  when  he  boxed  in  the  Navy  and  professionally.  His  nose  likewise  bears 
the  signs  of  battle.  However,  his  really  genial  nature  and  a  ready  smile  usually 
divert  attention  from  the  signs  of  the  fighter's  trade. 

Born  in  Argentine,  Kansas  some  fifty  years  ago,  Hall  has  a  varied  educational 
background.  He  graduated  from  Springfield  College,  after  majoring  in  physical  edu- 
cation. He  later  attended  Northwestern  University,  Duquesne  University,  and  took 
his  law  degree  at  a  little  Southern  school,  Webster  University,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1934. 

Hall  broke  into  industrial  relations  in  1936,  when  he  became  Director  of  the 
Queens  County  Industrial  Commission  in  New  York.  Later  he  managed  the  Indus- 
trial Bureau  for  the  Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  entry  into  the  industrial  field 
came  in  1941,  as  Manager  of  Operations  for  Aircraft  Radio  Corporation,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey.  Hall  went  with  Ranger  Aircraft  Engines,  a  Division  of  Fairchild  Engine 
and  Airplane  Corporation,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  as  Industrial  Relations 
Director  in  1943,  and  the  following  year  joined  Bigelow. 
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The  Division  he  directs  at  Bigelow  covers  the  fields  of  Labor  Relations,  Man- 
power, Employee  Services,  Wage  and  Salary  Administration,  Internal  Communica- 
tions and  Plant  City  Community  Relations.  Each  of  these  departments  is  headed  by 
an  experienced  man.  Si's  men  have  an  almost  fanatical  loyalty  to  him.  They  never 
hesitate  to  argue  with  him,  and  not  too  infrequently  win  their  arguments.  Hall  vests 
each  of  his  department  managers  with  full  authority  to  do  his  job.  He  likes  to  con- 
sider himself  the  "  big  club"  for  them  to  use  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

Starting  from  absolute  scratch  at  Bigelow,  which  never  before  had  a  staff  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Hall  has  built  up  a  splendid  system  of  training  and  executive  de- 
velopment; helped  develop  a  broad  program  of  human  relations  and  a  forthright 
program  of  fair  administration  with  the  unions;  helped  shape  a  comprehensive  in- 
surance and  health  plan,  as  well  as  other  employee  services;  and  put  wage  and  salary 
administration  on  a  paying  basis,  to  keep  Bigelow's  rates  equitable. 

Currently  he  is  in  the  throes  of  developing  his  internal  communications  system, 
tying  it  in  with  the  company's  public  relations  in  the  plant  communities.  Hall  knows 
that  the  manner  in  which  a  company  is  regarded  in  its  plant  communities  is  very 
important  to  its  success.  He  also  knows  that  the  opinions  of  employees  and  foremen 
really  shape  community  opinion.  His  next  target,  therefore,  is  an  even  better  program 
of  communications  with  foremen  and  employees,  to  keep  those  groups  well  informed 
and  proud  of  their  company. 

In  these  latest  efforts  can  be  seen  an  indication  of  Hall's  drive  for  perfection. 
What  Bigelow  has  already  done  in  the  fields  of  employee,  supervisory  and  community 
information  activities  would  be  regarded  as  fantastically  successful  by  most  com- 
panies, but  Si  is  still  after  a  better  setup.  Chances  are  he'll  get  it,  too. 


"The  Federal  Snoops  Are  After  Me" 

By  Robinson  McIlvaine 
From  The  Archive,  Downington,  Pa. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  for  March  18th.  It  isn't  often 
that  we  urge  our  readers  to  read  somebody  else's  publication  so  of  course  there  is  a 
catch  to  it.  Sure  enough,  there  is  an  article  in  the  March  18  issue  of  the  POST  about 
Downington  and  more  particularly  THE  ARCHIVE  and  Chester  Valley  Press.  En- 
titled, ' '  The  Federal  Snoops  Are  After  Me' ' ,  it  is  written  by  your  editor  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  visit  from  the  Wages  &  Hours  Division  of  the  Labor  Department  last  fall 
that  threw  our  plant  and  several  hundred  Downington  people  into  a  tizzy  of  question- 
ing and  investigations. 

By  the  time  the  investigator  finished  with  us  it  became  obvious  that  we  would 
have  to  get  a  new  press  that  would  do  away  with  the  hand  folding  of  papers  each 
week — even  though  we  had  no  cash  and  already  owed  plenty.  In  the  course  of  The 
Archive's  recent  history,  several  hundred  different  individuals,  young  and  old,  have 
dropped  in  of  a  Wednesday  evening  for  the  weekly  folding  sessions.  According  to  the 
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investigator,  each  one  of  them  would  have  to  have  a  time  card,  social  security  card, 
and  all  the  other  records  with  which  every  business  is  now  harassed  would  have 
to  be  kept  on  all  of  them.  It  was  a  staggering  proposition  and  we  almost  quit  there 
and  then. 

Instead  we  went  again  to  the  local  bank.  I  hocked  my  life  insurance  policy  and 
Jane  the  anticipated  proceeds  from  her  forthcoming  book.  As  our  readers  well  know, 
we  acquired  the  press,  put  it  together  ouselves  and  spent  long  nights  trying  to  get  it 
to  work  properly. 

Early  in  January  we  reached  a  new  low.  Nothing  was  going  right.  Late  one 
ni^ht,  still  covered  with  ink  and  grease  from  long  hours  of  diddling  with  the  new 
press,  I  sat  down  at  the  typewriter,  banged  out  the  story  of  our  experiences  and  sent 
it  off  to  the  POST  without  waiting  to  go  over  it  the  next  day.  Two  days  later  I 
learned  that  they  had  accepted  it! 

Getting  a  story  accepted  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  with  its  more  than  four 
million  circulation  is  to  a  writer  the  next  thing  to  a  pass  through  the  pearly  gates. 
They  receive  over  five  hundred  thousand  unsolicited  manuscripts  a  year  and  use  about 
thirty.  In  fact  we  had  a  nice  collection  of  rejection  slips  on  other  stories. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago — after  the  Post  story  had  gone  to  press,  we  received  a 
summons  from  the  Wages  &  Hours  Division  of  the  Labor  Department  to  "answer 
serious  charges".  After  two  trips  to  Philadelphia  we  learned  that  we  had  again  vio- 
lated the  child  labor  act  (it  appeared  that  two  boys  we  took  on  after  the  first  investi- 
gation, lied  about  their  ages,  were  15  instead  of  16)  and  we  were  ordered  to  pay 
$744.15  in  back  wages.  $581  of  these  back  wages  were  owed  to  me  as  President  of  the 
Chester  Valley  Press  Inc.  (how  they  arrived  at  this  sum  I  was  never  able  to  discover. 
To  date  I  have  refused  to  accept  this  payment  from  myself  because  I  don't  have  the 
money  to  pay  myself  and  doubt  whether  Howard  Baldwin  would  lend  it  to  me  for 
that  purpose). 

$156  of  it  represented  overtime  to  our  foreman  who  had  been  on  a  straight  $80 
per  week  with  paid  vacation  and,  it  so  happened,  two  weeks  out  for  sickness.  Thus 
he  had  already  received  $32.0  for  time  that  he  had  been  absent.  We  paid  him  and 
$6.15  to  a  boy  who  had  worked  off  and  on  after  school  last  year  whose  pay,  they 
said,  had  been  computed  wrongly. 

Our  dossier  at  the  Wages  &  Hours  office  is  now  about  fifteen  inches  thick  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  how  many  of  our  tax  dollars  were  spent  on  this  investi- 
gation. The  investigator  made  six  different  trips  to  Downingtown  that  we  know  of 
and,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  article,  disrupted  the  school  and  invaded  the  homes  of 
countless  people.  The  ironical  thing  about  it  all  is  that  weekly  newspapers  with  cir- 
culations less  than  4000,  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Wages  &  Hours  Act 
and,  if  it  weren't  for  our  peculiar  setup  whereby  the  printing  end  of  The  Archive  is 
a  separate  corporation,  they  would  have  had  no  jurisdiction  over  us! 

But  then  I  wouldn't  have  had  a  story  to  sell  to  the  POST! 
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"Supervisory  Workshop"  Problem  Solutions 

The  Personnel  Service  News  Letter,  issued  to  its  staff  by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  recently  carried  a  description  of  a  problem  which  arose  between  a  new 
supervisor  and  one  of  her  subordinates.  This  problem  was  reproduced  on  page  366  of 
the  March  issue  of  Personnel  Journal,  and  solutions  were  invited.  Here  are  two 
good  ones  received  recently. 

My  analysis  of  the  problem  appearing  on  page  366  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
Personnel  Journal  is  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  personnel  psychology  is  not  one  of  Miss  Robert's  many  assets. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  assets  too  often  overlooked  when  considering  super- 
efficient  personnel  for  administrative  positions. 

This  oversight  is  rapidly  being  corrected  in  industry  due  to  the  protection 
offered  the  workers  by  unions  but  since  the  white  collar  employees  lack  such  pro- 
tection, the  psychological  approach  to  their  problems  is  given  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Miss  Robert,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  made  an  effort  to  win  Francis  Major's 
cooperation  and  support  instead  of  depriving  herself  of  the  services  of  a  conscien- 
tious employee  with  many  years  of  practical  experience. 

By  not  doing  so,  she  has  failed  to  recognize  the  challenge  in  this  case.  She  can- 
not eliminate  all  human  relation  problems  by  having  them  transferred! 

Eileen  O'Brien 
Factory  Personnel  Dept., 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Most  of  us  in  Personnel  have  been  confronted  with  something  similar  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  I  doubt  if  any  set  rules  can  be  formulated  because  it  involves 
a  problem  in  human  relations. 

The  factors  seem  to  be  well  stated  already — 
1.  An  excellent  worker — set  in  her  ways. 

z.  An  efficient  supervisor — not  satisfied  with  continuing  to  do  things  the  way  they've 
always  been  done  if  she  can  find  a  better  way  of  doing  them. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Major  is  already  ' '  hysterical  from  shock  and  anxiety' '  would 
indicate  that  either  she  was  not  properly  introduced  to  the  new  regime,  or  that  she 
is  resentful  at  not  being  promoted  and  feels  her  loyal  work  has  not  been  duly 
recognized. 

Since  it  apparently  is  too  late  to  try  and  enlist  Miss  Major's  abilities  in  work- 
ing out  the  new  program,  she  and  Miss  Robert  will  continue  to  irritate  one  another, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  organization.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  now 
but  that  Miss  Major  will  have  to  be  transferred. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  spot  will  be  found  for  her  where  her  assets  can  be  utilized 
and  where,  perhaps,  in  a  new  environment,  her  ability  to  grow  will  be  greater. 

Lee  Fa  Ik 

Arthur  Kahn  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City 


Across  The  Editor's  Desk 

One  of  the  most  potent  ideas  in  the  personnel  field  is  "multiple  management," 
originated  by  Charles  P.  McCormick,  President  of  McCormick  and  Company, 
Baltimore.  The  Industrial  Tape  Corporation  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  a 
subsidiary  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  has  recently  issued  an  18-page  brochure  under  the 
title  "The  Auxiliary  Board  of  Directors:  An  Adventure  in  Multiple  Management". 
This  tells  briefly  the  story  of  the  initiation  and  some  of  the  results  of  applying  multi- 
ple management  in  their  Company. 


"Industry  and  the  Older  Worker"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  list  of  references  is- 
sued by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University.  This  contains  zo  refer- 
ences and  brief  abstracts  of  articles  and  books  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  one  of  the  references  from  Personnel  Journal. 


The  Australian  Institute  of  Management,  Melbourne  Division,  formerly  known  as 
The  Institute  of  Industrial  Management,  is  devoting  its  1950  program  to  the  general 
subject  of  executive  training.  The  program  commenced  on  February  zoth  with  an 
address  by  Harold  B.  Maynard  of  the  Methods  Engineering  Council,  Pittsburgh  who 
spoke  on  the  title  "New  Developments  in  Management". 


One  of  the  few  studies  dealing  with  the  relative  size  of  personnel  departments  was 
made  not  long  ago  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  under  the  direction  of  Dale  Yoder, 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Center.  A  six-page  brochure  has  just  been  issued 
containing  among  other  things  the  average  personnel  ratios  to  total  employees  in 
300  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms.  While  there  are  wide  variations  between 
industry  and  among  different  sizes  of  firms  the  grand  average  for  all  300  companies  is 
.78  personnel  staff  per  hundred  employees.  "Minnesota  Manpower  Managers  in  1949" 
may  be  obtained  from  the  William  C.  Brown  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa  for  50^. 


Many  employers,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  steadily  growing  size  of  the  tax  bill, 
have  found  it  wholesome  to  pass  along  to  employees  some  information  about  the 
size  of  the  tax  bill.  The  "Lyon  News"  published  by  Lyon  Metal  Products  Company 
Inc.  of  Aurora,  111.  carries  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  the  February 
issue  headed  "The  Cost  of  your  Taxes".  He  points  out  that  while  the  persons  with 
high  incomes  pay  high  taxes,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  who  earn  less  than 
$5000.  a  year  pay  direct  taxes  of  about  $zoo.  a  year  each,  but  hidden  taxes  of  $500. 
more. 


The  supervisory  training  program  in  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  This  program  is  built  around  a  series  of  Z4  sound-slide  films. 
Each  film  runs  three  or  four  minutes  and  gives  a  case  study  in  human  relations.  The 
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solution  to  the  problem  is  not  given  but  the  discussion  part  of  the  conference  begins 
after  showing  the  film  and  asking  the  question  "What  would  you  do?"  These  films 
are  now  available  from  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  Text  Film  Division, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  They  are  priced  at  $3.00  for  each  film 
strip  and  $6.00  for  each  record  or  $135.00  for  the  set  of  14. 


Radcliffe  College  has  just  issued  the  newest  edition  of  "Management  Training 
Program"  for  the  academic  year  1950-51.  This  is  a  graduate  course  in  training  for 
administration  including  the  administration  of  personnel  departments,  and  occupies 
about  ten  months.  It  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  young  women  of  outstanding 
ability  and  character.  The  program  opens  on  Monday  August  18th  1950.  Many  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  and  commercial  organizations  co-operate  with  Radcliffe  College 
in  providing  field  work  for  students  in  the  program.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  College  at  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


The  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  First  National  Tower,  Akron  8,  Ohio  has 
announced  that  they  are  changing  the  style  of  the  monthly  newsletter.  It  will  now 
be  a  booklet  of  eight  or  more  pages,  6x9  inches  in  size  and  will  be  available  to  sub- 
scribers at  $10.00  per  year  for  12.  copies — one  each  month. 


One  of  the  interesting  and  curious  facts  of  life  is  that  employees,  unless  con- 
stantly reminded,  usually  lose  sight  of  the  many  benefit  programs  operated  by  the 
Company  for  them.  In  order  to  meet  this  problem  the  Ethyl  Corporation  has  had  a 
film  prepared  by  the  Pathescope  Company  of  America,  58o-5th  Avenue,  New  York 
18,  N.Y.  This  is  part  of  a  program  designed  to  give  the  employees  accurate  informa- 
tion about  the  Company's  retirement  plan,  group  life  insurance,  hospitalization  and 
accident  and  sickness  benefit  plans.  The  film  is  called  "The  Future  is  What  you  Make 
It"  and  is  a  16-minute  color  art  work  semi-animation  motion  picture. 


A  different  way  of  telling  the  story  of  your  pension  plan  has  been  developed  by 
FredRudge,  Inc.  at  470-5th  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  series  of  sound-slide 
films  telling  in  language  and  pictures  the  story  of  the  Company's  pension  plan.  Other 
means  of  conveying  this  information  may  be  supplied  through  easels  on  which  there 
are  a  series  of  posters.  Still  another  means  is  by  bulletin  boards.  All  of  these  materials 
are  prepared  for  each  Company's  particular  program  by  Fred  Rudge  Inc. 


"Job  Modifications  Under  Collective  Bargaining"  is  the  title  of  a  78-page  hand- 
somely printed  brochure  just  issued  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. This  reports  the  experience  of  12.  companies  and  tells  how  the  Union  and 
management  together  worked  out  the  various  factors  affecting  employees  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  work  methods.  The  Companies  whose  cases  are  reported  are  the  Sloane- 
Blabon  Corporation,  Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze  Company,  Monroe   Calculating 
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Machine  Company  and  the  International  Resistance  Company.  Harvey  T.  Stephens  is 
the  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  last  named  Company.  His  biography  ap- 
pears in  the  April  issue  of  Personnel  Journal.  Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  at  $1.00  each. 


Most  of  us  waste  a  good  deal  of  our  time.  Our  leisure  time  is  very  precious  and  there 
are  many  good  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  which  will  help  us  enjoy  life  and  be  health- 
ier. "Enjoying  Leisure  Time"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  twenty-one  booklets  in  the 
life  adjustment  series  written  by  the  noted  psychiatrist  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger. 
The  booklet  contains  descriptions  of  different  things  that  people,  especially  young 
people,  can  do  to  get  more  value  and  pleasure  from  their  spare  time.  "Enjoying  Lei- 
sure Time"  can  be  purchased  from  Science  Research  Associates  at  zz8  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  Single  copies  are  60 £  with  quantity  discounts  for  larger 
numbers.  An  instructor's  guide  is  available  to  help  direct  young  people's  thinking 
and  large  colored  posters  are  also  available  to  attract  the  attention  of  employees  to 
this  program. 


The  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University 
announces  the  inauguration  of  a  study  jointly  with  the  Comptrollership  Foundation 
of  New  York  "Providing  Facts  and  Figures  for  Collective  Bargaining:  The  Comp- 
troller's Role  in  Labor  Negotiations."  The  School  also  has  announced  a  summer 
seminar  in  personnel  administration  for  business  and  industrial  personnel.  It  will  meet 
daily  except  Saturday  for  six  weeks  from  July  3  to  August  iz.  Another  seminar  dur- 
ing the  same  period  will  be  held  to  give  instruction  in  audio-visual  methods.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

Four  employees  of  the  General  Electric  Company  have  just  been  awarded  prizes  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  employee  relations  in  the  year  1949.  These 
four  were  selected  from  among  47  individuals  picked  out  of  the  Company's  180,000 
employees.  The  award  consists  of  a  citation  from  President  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  the 
Company,  a  gold  lapel  button  and  $350.00  in  cash.  The  awards  were  given  to  Irene 
Meyers  for  work  as  a  supervisor  of  women's  activities  and  club  advisor,  to  Moor- 
head  Wright  for  outstanding  work  in  management  and  employee  relations  as  Mana- 
ger of  Employee  and  Community  Relations  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Company, 
to  Robert  E.  Westra  for  outstanding  achievement  for  improving  safety  records  of 
his  division  and  to  Henry  L.  Disco  for  his  initiative  in  organizing  and  conducting 
forman's  meetings  for  two-way  communication. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Handbook  of  Employment  Interviewing.  By  John  Munro  Fraser,  M.A.  London: 
Macdonald  &  Evans,  1950.  2.91  pp.  8s.  6  d. 

The  typical  employment  interviewer  has  only  two  years  high  school  education, 
according  to  surveys.  This  will  be  a  good  book  for  him,  and  he  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand it.  The  book  will  unsettle  his  self-complacency,  but  also  show  him  how  to  in- 
terview. It  takes  up  where  Bingham  and  Moore's  classic  leaves  off.  The  book  first 
shows  why  proper  sizing  up  is  desirable,  for  good  industrial  relations  and  output. 
The  high  spots  of  individual  differences  are  given  a  quick  review,  and  tests  are  barely 
mentioned.  The  meat  of  the  book  is  in  the  7  categories  of  qualities  to  size  up  which 
are  used  by  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Methods  for  judging 
these  in  interviews  are  given.  The  categories  are:  physique,  attainments,  general  in- 
telligence, special  aptitudes,  interests  (including  aspirations),  disposition,  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Fraser  observes  that  the  most  common  weakness  in  interviewers  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  candidate-centered.  The  interviewer  should  not  talk  more  than  2.5% 
of  the  time,  should  beware  of  showing  criticism,  and  should  have  an  interest  in  people 
and  conversational  dexterity.  Too  much  interviewing  he  calls  the  "ding-dong" 
variety — firing  questions  which  get  one-word  answers.  He  also  observes:  "We  shall 
get  most  out  of  an  interview  when  the  candidate  is  talking  about  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past.  .  .  .  We  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  way  an  individual  talks  about 
the  people  he  has  lived  and  worked  with.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  interview  is  to  estab- 
lish a  factual  case-history." 

How  to  get  that  case-history  is  shown  in  detail  in  Chapter  X,  with  marginal 
notes  which  explain  the  meaning  of  each  comment.  A  shorter  form  interview  is  given 
in  Chapter  XI,  with  further  marginal  notes  to  explain  essential  clues.  These  two 
chapters  are  worth  study  by  everyone  in  personnel  work,  and  by  others  who  have 
to  size  up  people.  For  additional  example,  the  author  conducts  an  imaginary  inter- 
view with  2.6-year-old  Winston  Churchill.  The  interview  is  imaginary,  but  the  case- 
history  is  not.  There  are  good  summaries  at  the  ends  of  each  chapter,  except  the  one 
on  Churchill.  Strangely,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  copyright.  The  American  Agent  for  the 
book  is  Edward  W.  Sweetman,  1  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Donald  A.  Laird 
"Homewood" 
Lebanon, Indiana 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  31  years  old.  BA  in  Industrial  Psychology  and  graduate  work  in  Indus- 
trial Psychology  and  Industrial  Engineering.  Five  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  work, 
including  testing,  test  construction,  personnel  records,  placement,  personnel  control,  and  statistical 
research.  Have  also  experience  in  motion  and  time  study,  methods  engineering  production  control, 
and  inventory  control.  Experience  in  manufacturing  plants  ranging  from  izo  employees  up  to  18,000. 
Minimum  salary  to  start  should  be  commensurate  with  responsibilities  and  job  future.  Box  94. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Young  man,  34,  A.B.  Sociology,  one  year  graduate  school  of  social  work, 
A.M.  vocational  guidance  and  personnel  administration.  3  years  family  and  psychiatric  case  work, 
teaching  experience.  Position  desired  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City.  Box  95. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  with  B.S.  in  Industrial  Relations.  Desires  entry  position  in  Social  Security 
field.  Interested  in  Unemployment  Insurance,  Workmens  Compensation,  and  O.A.S.I.  Some  work  ex- 
perience in  this  field.  New  York  State  resident.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Age  15.  Complete  personal 
data  on  request.  Box  97. 


PERSONNEL— INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR:  Seven  years  of  intensive  experience  in  all 
phases  of  labor  relations  in  multiplant  company;  experienced  in  workmen's  compensation  and  insur- 
ance and  familiar  with  employment  and  office  management  practices;  A.B.  and  law  degrees.  Box  99, 
Pers.  Jour. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Young  man  graduating  June  1950  with  B.A.  degree  in  Psychology  and  Com- 
merce with  a  minor  in  Spanish.  Courses  in  Testing,  Counseling,  Administration  of  personnel,  experi- 
mental and  therapeutic  psychology,  plus  many  other  courses  pertinent  to  Industrial  Relations.  Age  2.3, 
married.  Veteran.  Salary  secondary  to  opportunity  with  progressing  company.  Ohio  resident.  Willing 
to  settle  in  any  good  industrial  location  in  U.S.  or  South  America.  Complete  personal  data  on  request. 
Box  100,  Pers.  Jour. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  5  years  mechanic  and  machine  operator  experience.  45  years  administra- 
tive experience  (Air  Force).  M.S.  degree  with  major  in  Industrial  Psychology.  One  year  of  college 
teaching  experience.  Penna.  resident.  Willing  to  settle  elsewhere.  Available  June  1.  Box  101,  Personnel 
Journal. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Will  graduate  June  1950  with  B.S.  in  B.A.  degree.  Major  field  of  study  is 
personnel  administration.  Desire  position  in  personnel  field.  Salary  secondary  to  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Complete  personal  data  on  request.  Box  103,  Pers.  Jour. 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR:  Top  level  personnel  management  and  industrial  relations  experience, 
including  company  communities  management.  M.A.  degree,  additional  graduate  training  in  Law 
and  Industrial  Psychology.  Personable,  adaptable.  Age  35.  Box  104  Pers.  Jour. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  personnel.  Presently  employed  for  three  years  in 
medium  manufacturing  plant;  dealings  with  union:  handled  factory  and  office  personnel.  M.A.  in 
Industrial  Relations  almost  completed.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Single  woman.  Age  18.  Box  105. 

HELP  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  To  handle  hiring,  personnel  relations,  transfers  and  promotions  for 
large  insurance  company,  located  in  Detroit.  Would  also  like  man  capable  of  handling  personnel  re- 
search. A  degree  in  Psychology  with  courses  in  statistics  necessary.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let- 
ter. Box  iox.  Pers.  Jour. 

(Continued  on  page  2y) 
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Conference  Calendar 


JUNE 

8-9       Detroit.  Detroit-Leland  Hotel. 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration.  Annual  Convention.  Roger  Elrod, 
L.  A.  Young  Spring  &  Wire  Corp.,  9100  Russell  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

11-14     Endicott,  New  York 

National  Office  Management  Association.   Institute  on  Office  Management  & 
Personnel  Administration,  Triple  Cities  College,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


JULY 

9-18     Pasadena,  California. 

California  Institute  of  Technology .  Industrial  Relations  Section 
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Long  an  admiring  reader  of  the  "Weirton 
Steel  Employees  Bulletin,"  it  seemed  logical  to 
me  that  readers  of  Personnel  Journal  would  be 
interested  to  know  more  about  it,  too.  Editor 
Jones  tells  the  history,  purpose  and  achievments 
of  this  prize  winning  employees  magazine. 


The  Employees  Magazine  in 
Successful  Industrial  Relations 


By  John  A.  Jones,  Editorial  Director,  Weirton 
Steel  Employees  Bulletin 

Industry  has  discovered  that  the  soundly  edited  employee  journal  is  the  most 
effective  medium  of  communication  between  management  and  labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  industry  is  spending  over  $100,000,000  per  year  on  this  type  of  em- 
ployee communication.  The  print  order  for  these  company  magazines  and  newspapers 
runs  to  over  50,000,000  copies  per  month — a  circulation  greater  than  that  of  Life, 
Time,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Colliers  and  the  Readers  Digest  combined. 

History  of  Our  Employee  Paper 

On  April  30,  1934,  an  eight-page  paper,  slightly  larger  in  size  than  Life  magazine 
was  distributed  to  Weirton  Steel  Company  employees  at  the  company's  plants  in 
Weirton,  West  Virginia  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  publication  followed  a  general 
newspaper  format  but  was  printed  on  glossy  paper.  It  carried  the  logotype,  "Weirton 
Steel  Bulletin".  One  of  the  first  projects  of  the  Weirton  editors  back  in  1934  was  to 
select  a  name  for  this  paper.  A  contest  was  held  and  the  entries  poured  in  by  the 
hundreds.  Judges  selected  "Weirton  Steel  Employees  Bulletin",  a  name  which  the 
employee  magazine  still  retains. 

The  Weirton  publication  followed  the  newspaper  format  until  the  picture- 
story  possibilities  in  dramatic  World  War  II  production  achievements  in  the  mills 
suggested  a  gradual  transition  to  the  magazine  field.  The  present  publication  is  a 
result  of  that  transition,  with  only  a  remnant  of  newspaper  influence  left.  The  plant 
news  pages,  which  are  made  up  largely  from  contributions  sent  in  by  volunteer  mill 
reporters,  retain  a  "newspaper  look".  One  of  the  human  factors  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  Weirton  magazine  has  been  the  high  degree  of  employee  participa- 
tion. Volunteer  reporters  are  located  in  all  departments  of  the  mills.  They  send  in  a 
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steady  stream  of  news  and  pictures.  The  publication  has  thus  become  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  an  "employees'  paper". 

In  the  beginning  it  was  promised  that  the  publication  would  be  "devoted 
to  the  interest,  general  health  and  welfare  of  all  employees".  That  pledge  has 
been  kept  through  17  continuous  years  of  publication. 

Who  Writes  for  the  Paper? 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  plant  reporters  knows  no  bounds.  They  use  the  Company 
phones  regularly  to  call  in  news  tips  and  sometimes  to  ask,  "Where  the  hell  is  the 
Bulletin?" — if  it  happens  to  be  a  day  late. 

"Say  you  guys  better  wake  up  and  get  a  photographer  down  to  the  Open  Hearth. 
There's  some  big  shots  going  through  the  mill  and  there's  a  pretty  babe  with  them," 
is  the  tone  of  calls  frequently  received  in  the  Bulletin  office.  The  "babe"  might  be 
Hildegarde,  a  recent  visitor,  or  the  VIP  might  be  General  Eichelberger  or  Harold 
Stassen,  or  some  other  notable.  Most  of  the  time  the  editors  know  about  these 
visitors  and  other  newsworthy  happenings  in  the  Mills  but  now  and  then  a  real  lead 
comes  in  this  way.  Safety  stories,  hobby  features,  retirements  and  many  other 
worthwhile  articles  are  developed  from  just  such  telephone  tips. 

The  Bulletin  has  always  been  unique  in  the  amount  of  space  it  devotes  to  com- 
munity affairs,  sports  and  women's  activities. 

Getting  Circulation 

The  circulation  of  the  Employees  Bulletin  to  the  people  outside  the  corporate 
family  in  Weirton  and  the  Ohio  Valley  is  increasing  steadily.  In  addition  to  some 
1 5 ,500  copies  picked  up  by  employees  at  the  plants  and  offices  in  Weirton  and  Steuben- 
ville,  and  at  the  company's  coal  mines  in  Isabella,  Pennsylvania,  and  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  more  than  13,500  additional  copies  are  mailed  each  month  to  readers 
in  every  state  in  the  United  States  and  to  almost  every  country  on  the  globe — this 
side  of  the  iron  curtain.  In  addition,  the  editors  see  that  the  magazine  is  sent  to 
ministers,  teachers,  school  principals,  professional  people  and  other  thought  leaders 
in  the  community.  Over  4,000  copies  of  the  Bulletin  are  placed  on  newsstands  in 
Weirton,  Steubenville  and  other  nearby  towns  to  be  picked  up  by  readers  who  are 
not  employees.  The  magazine  is  also  placed  in  the  reading  rooms  of  lodges,  veterans 
clubs,  and  in  barber  shops,  drug  stores,  and  taverns — every  place  in  the  community 
where  people  gather  in  conversational  groups. 

The  company  regards  this  as  good  Public  Relations. 

The  newsstand  distribution  of  the  employee  magazine  is  unusual  and  is  only 
possible  because  of  the  great  community  interest  in  the  magazine.  News  dealers 
hand  out  the  magazines  without  charge.  They  say  it  brings  new  people  into  their 
stores — people  who  become  customers,  and  it  renders  a  welcome  service  to  the 
regular  trade.  This  free  distribution  is  made  not  only  by  newsstands  but  also  by  feed 
stores,  jewelry  stores,  lunch  rooms  and  cigar  counters.  A  jewelry  store  in  Steuben- 
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ville  even  advertises  in  the  local  daily  paper  when  the  Bulletins  are  available.  The 
ads  are  run  in  a  daily  happenings  column  and  generally  read — 

Weirton  Steel  Employees 

Copies  of  your  "Emplovees  Bulletin"  available  at  Spies  Jewelry 
Store. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  this  type  of  distribution.  If  an  employee  who  is 
off  work  on  "Bulletin  day"  misses  getting  his  copy  at  the  mill  gate,  he  knows  he 
can  pick  one  up  at  the  nearest  newsstand. 

The  Bulletins  are  placed  in  stacks  at  the  various  clock  offices.  Employees  are 
not  asked  or  urged  to  take  them — but  they  are  welcome  to  pick  them  up  either  on 
their  way  into  the  plant  or  on  their  way  home.  Obviously  The  Bulletin  has  to  be 
good  for  employees  to  want  to  take  them  home.  Otherwise  the  mills  and  washrooms 
would  be  littered  with  them.  It  is  the  acid  test. 

"I  never  see  a  Bulletin  laying  around,"  George  Harmuth,  the  Strip  Steel  man- 
ager, said  the  other  day.  Over  4,2.00  copies  are  put  into  his  plant  in  which  approxi- 
mately 3,2.00  are  employed.  The  Bulletins  last  only  one  day  there. 

We  Take  Prizes 

The  publication  has  won  many  honors  in  editorial  competition  with  industrial 
magazines  from  all  over  the  world.  One  honor  that  stands  out  is  the  selection  of 
The  Bulletin  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be  placed  on  its  shelves  in  Washington 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  national  archives.  Bound  volumes  of  the  magazine  from 
1934  to  the  present  time  have  been  contributed  to  the  Library  and  a  new  volume 
will  be  added  each  year. 

Luther  Evans,  the  distinguished  Librarian  of  the  150-year  old  Library  of  Con- 
gress invited  the  Bulletin  to  become  a  part  of  the  Library's  collection  on  the  basis 
that  the  publication  represents  "a  true  historical  record  of  the  social,  cultural  and 
industrial  life  of  an  important  segment  of  the  American  People". 

Among  other  honors:  Award  winner  in  the  annual  editorial  contests  of  the 
International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors  for  five  consecutive  years  (1945-49);  top 
honors  in  the  National  Safety  Council's  publication  contests  for  five  years  (1945-59); 
and  most  recently,  the  second  prize  winner  in  the  nation  in  the  first  annual  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award.  It  was  personally  presented  by  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
at  Valley  Forge,  Penna.,  November  2.1,  1949.  In  presenting  the  award  General 
Eisenhower  offered  his  personal  congratulations  for  a  job  well  done  and  said  the 
recognition  was  for  "an  outstanding  achievement  in  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  Way  of  Life". 

The  Bulletin  has  done  an  effective  job  in  championing  the  American  way  be- 
cause it  has  always  tried  to  tell  this  story  in  terms  of  people — Weirton  people. 
One  such  series  has  now  been  running  for  16  months  in  the  magazine  and  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely.   It  is  called  "Free  Enterprise  Keeps  the  Lines  of  Opportunity 
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Open".  The  pictures  of  ten  company  executives,  department  heads,  supervisors  or 
foremen  appear  on  this  page  each  issue.  In  a  brief  presentation  their  history  and 
starting  pay  is  told.  The  statistics  show  how  these  men  started  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  and  worked  their  way  to  better  jobs  because  of  the  opportunity  that  is 
given  all  men  in  America  to  do  just  that.  The  theme  is  "Don't  Let  Anybody  Tell 
You  There's  No  Opportunity  Left  in  America".  A  look  at  these  pages  in  the  Weirton 
family  album  shows  the  rewards  are  worthwhile  and  the  opportunities  are  there. 
This  Horatio  Alger  feature  has  attracted  national  attention  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  with  Weirton  readers. 

Management  Policy  for  the  Magazine 

The  late  John  C.  Williams,  who  was  the  Weirton  Steel  Company  president  at 
the  time  The  Bulletin  was  launched,  explained  the  aims  of  the  publication  in  an 
open  letter  on  Page  One  of  the  first  issue. 

"Our  organization  has  expanded  rather  rapidly  and  .  .  .  many  men  are  working 
in  the  mills  who  are  not  familiar  with  their  surroundings,  and  who  seem  to  know 
little  of  the  traditions  and  policies  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Company.  A  study  of  the 
situation  convinced  me  that  there  are  many  things  of  interest  to  our  employees 
which  can  best  be  brought  out  through  some  form  of  Works  Publication,  issued 
regularly,  to  each  of  our  employees.  I  am  convinced  that  through  such  a  publication 
we  can  all  be  brought  a  little  closer  together  by  being  better  informed  as  to  the 
many  somewhat  personal  things  going  on  around  us  every  day." 

As  if  he  had  made  a  prophecy,  The  Bulletin  can  point  to  its  record  of  creating 
a  stronger  bond  of  understanding  between  employees  of  management  and  employees 
of  production.  Weirton  Steel  has  not  lost  one  minute  of  production  time  due  to 
labor  trouble  of  any  kind  since  the  first  issue  of  the  company  journal  was  published. 

The  Industrial  Relations  policy  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Company  is  based  on 
the  homely  precept  that  you  should  treat  people  like  people.  Plain-talking  Tom 
Millsop,  President  of  Weirton  Steel,  says: 

"In  all  of  the  years  we  have  been  in  business  our  concept  of  human  relations 
has  been  that  a  company  can  do  well  in  the  long  run  only  if  the  employees  of  the 
company  also  do  well.  These  things  are  inseparable".  The  company's  policy  on 
Public  Relations  is  not  merely  a  "publicity  job".  It  first  established  a  policy  of 
doing  good;  put  the  policy  into  action,  and  then  told  about  it.  It  is  in  the  telling 
that  the  Employees  Bulletin  plays  a  big  part. 

The  purpose  of  The  Employees  Bulletin  today  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

"To  aid  in  promoting  greater  productivity  through  better  understanding  of 
Company  problems  and  of  the  individual's  importance  on  his  own  job.  Editorially 
we  support  the  Company  policy  which  states  that  the  Company  refuses  to  accept  as 
true  that  a  permanent  opposition  of  interest  should  exist  between  employees  of 
production  and  employees  of  management.  Weirton's  experience  has  proved  that  the 
causes  of  differences  to  date  have  been  minor  compared  with  the  mutually  beneficial 
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results  obtained  in  keeping  the  plant  running  continually  for  the  greater  advantage 
of  all". 

Management  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  publication  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  employees.  If  a  change  of  policy  occurs;  new  benefits  become 
effective  for  employees,  or  there  are  other  important  issues  in  which  management 
and  employees  are  involved,  The  Bulletin  is  the  natural  choice  for  publicizing  the 
news.  Employees  trust  the  printed  word  in  "their  magazine".  That  trust  has  never 
been  violated. 

The  Editors  operate  the  department  with  the  realization  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the;  magazine  but  "the  balance  sheet".  The  cost  of  producing  the  publica- 
tion is  naturally  added  to  the  costs  of  operation  and  the  final  cost  of  the  tinplate 
and  steel  produced  in  the  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  of  the  company.  It  must,  there- 
fore, contribute  its  share  to  greater  productivity  through  better  employee  relations. 

An  industrial  editor  should  be  a  skilled  writer  and  self-starter.  He  must  know 
people  and  what  is  more  important  he  must  like  people.  He  must  be  able  to  sell 
his  product,  be  able  to  use  the  tools  of  the  graphic  arts  and  be  a  good  business  man. 
Above  all  he  must  have  editorial  ingenuity.  For  every  ioo  persons  who  can  write — 
there  is  only  one  person  who  knows  what  to  write  about.  If  he  has  "what  it  takes' ' 
he  can  produce  a  publication  that  will  improve  employee  relations,  help  maintain 
industrial  peace,  encourage  productive  labor,  stimulate  ambition,  build  morale, 
express  recognition  of  work  well  done,  point  the  way  to  security  and  advancement 
and  give  employees  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

If  the  editor  produces  this  kind  of  a  job  then  he  has  a  right  to  expect  manage- 
ment's constant  support  and  encouragement. 

Mechanics  of  Production 

At  no  time  has  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Weirton  magazine  been  hampered  by  a 
strict  budget.  However,  economy-wise  editors  take  all  short-cuts.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  prize-winning  magazine  without  wasteful  expense.  The  Bulletin  is  pro- 
duced more  economically  than  many  other  similar  publications  which  are  over- 
loaded with  fancy  artwork  and  liberal  use  of  two,  three  and  four-color  engravings. 
The  Bulletin  has  used  color  and  still  does  when  there  is  justification  for  it.  It  is  not 
a  cheap  magazine  by  any  means,  but  it  is  economy-wise. 

Impressed  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  Life  magazine,  The  Bulletin  editors 
have  patterned  the  Weirton  magazine  along  the  same  lines.  The  popularity  of  the 
picture-story  technique  has  been  demonstrated.  Weirton  people  like  pictures  and  the 
Bulletin  gives  them  plenty  of  good  photographs  of  local,  state  and  national  interest. 

Pictures  take  up  about  70  per  cent  of  the  space  each  issue.  The  pictures  are 
largely  local.  They  tell  community  stories,  product  stories,  safety,  quality  control 
or  human  interest  stories.  The  front  cover  picture  is  always  tied  into  the  lead  story. 
The  Bulletin  editors  play  their  pictures  big.  The  back  page  is  devoted  to  scenic 
series  with  a  free  enterprise  editorial  theme.  Three  years  ago  The  Bulletin  ' '  followed" 
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the  Freedom  Train  around  the  country;  last  year  the  back  pages  were  devoted  to 
West  Virginia  scenes;  and  this  year  the  series  features  scenic  shots  around  Weirton. 

The  lead  picture  feature  generally  has  unusual  news  value.  The  March  issue, 
for  example,  featured  pictures  of  several  hundred  steam  locomotives  being  cut  up 
for  scrap.  It  was  a  dramatic  story  of  the  passing  of  an  American  era.  The  heading  was, 
"Diesels  Pull  Ahead  of  the  Iron  Horse".  The  Bulletin's  story  and  pictures  were  later 
reproduced  in  many  magazines  including  Business  Week,  Trains,  Investor's  Reader, 
and  others.  The  story  and  pictures  hit  the  national  wires  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  feature  was  widely  printed  in  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  other  company  publication  in  the  United  States  has  been  as  widely 
quoted  or  has  had  as  many  of  its  features  reproduced  regularly  as  has  The  Bulletin. 

Last  summer  Ernest  T.  Weir,  founder  of  Weirton  Steel  Company  and  Chairman  of 
its  parent  organization,  The  National  Steel  Corporation,  held  a  press  conference 
when  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  distributed  a  memorandum  which  was 
widely  printed.  Six  weeks  later  The  Bulletin  reproduced  Mr.  Weir's  article  with 
pictures  and  the  newspapers  picked  it  up  again  and  gave  the  story  wider  coverage 
than  the  original  play.  Editors  have  made  it  a  habit  to  check  The  Bulletin  for ' '  news 
leads",  and  they  forgot  they  had  the  Weir  story  before  The  Bulletin  used  it. 

Bulletin  editors  cooperate  willingly  with  trade  magazine  editors,  city  editors 
and  feature  writers  in  supplying  pictures  and  background  information.  Weirton  has 
the  most  modern  mills  in  the  steel  industry  and  its  continual  development  of  new 
manufacturing  processes  has  always  made  big  news. 

The  average  issue  of  the  magazine  contains  about  five  news  pages,  two  or  more 
pages  of  pictures  contributed  by  employees,  at  least  three  good  picture-feature  arti- 
cles, a  safety  page,  society  page,  sports  page,  editorial  page,  free  enterprise  page, 
Cross-word  puzzle,  the  Suggestion  System  answers,  a  column  of  letters  from  retired 
old  timers,  special  columns  on  Social  Security,  Veterans  Affairs,  outdoor  life,  the 
popular  "Looking  Back  Through  The  Bulletins"  column,  and  hundreds  of  "names". 

Writing  the  Bulletin  for  Readability 

The  full-time  paid  staff  producing  The  Bulletin  consists  of  five  people,  including 
an  Editorial  Director,  Assistant  Editor,  Editorial  Assistant,  Photographer  and  Dark 
Room  Technician.  These  people  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Weirton  employees  and 
were  educated  in  the  local  high  schools. 

The  Bulletin  department  handles  many  public  relations  assignments.  All  news- 
paper and  trade  paper  releases  are  written  here.  The  department  is  also  responsible  for 
the  Public  Relations  advertising  in  the  community  and  state.  Product  advertising  is 
handled  in  another  department. 

Bulletin  editorials  and  all  other  articles  are  written  in  an  easy  style.  The  Editors 
confess  to  being  influenced  by  the  Rudolph  Flesch's  formula  for  readable  writing. 
There  is  nothing"  slick"  about  The  Bulletin.  It  is  not  highbrow  literature  or  the  last 
word  in  artistic  layout — but  it  is  warm  and  human.  Its  pages  come  to  life  and  what  it 
says  makes  sense. 
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News  from  the  voluntary  reporters  in  the  plants  is  carefully  screened  to  prevent 
any  embarrassment  which  might  be  caused  by  careless  gossip.  One  of  the  long-stand- 
ing rules  is  that  "nobody  gets  drunk  in  The  Bulletin". 

The  Bulletin  has  always  used  union  news.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  between  management  and  labor.  The  Bulletin  editors,  how- 
ever, are  careful  not  to  allow  propaganda  to  work  itself  into  the  union  news,  printing 
only  legitimate  items  of  general  interest  to  all  employees.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
represent  employees  at  the  company's  two  mines.  In  Weirton,  and  Steubenville,  the 
Weirton  Independent  Union,  Inc.,  which  has  represented  Weirton  employees  for  over 
ten  years,  publishes  its  own  newspaper. 

Physical  Details 

The  Bulletin  is  printed  on  70-pound  white  enameled  book  stock  and  is  produced 
by  letterpress.  The  publication  is  practically  Life  size,  io|  x  13!  inches.  Most  issues 
contain  Z4  pages,  but  this  number  fluctuates  between  xo  and  36.  Printed  column  ma- 
terial is  set  in  8  pt.  ideal  and  captions  are  in  8  pt.  stymie  bold.  For  special  effects  in 
layouts,  The  Bulletin  frequently  uses  10  pt.  stymie  lite  and  bold  and  10  pt.  old  style 
No.  1.  For  heads  a  variety  of  type  is  used.  Plans  are  now  made  to  switch  to  Caledonia 
body  and  caption  type  and  limit  the  faces  used  for  head  type.  A  new  style  sheet  is  in 
process  of  preparation. 

The  Bulletin  editors  prefer  the  magazine  format  to  the  newspaper  style  of  Com- 
pany publication.  They  ' '  argue' '  that  a  ' '  monthly  magazine' '  is  more  of  a  novelty  in 
a  mill  town  and  can  command  better  readership  than  a  newspaper. 

"Sure  I  read  all  the  sports  pages  in  the  Weirton  and  Steubenville  papers  and  even 
follow  the  Pirates  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers,"  Joe  Williams,  mill  man,  will  tell  you. 
But  that  same  Joe  doesn't  have  time  for  many  magazines.  "The  old  lady  gets  a  garden 
book  and  a  fashion  magazine  I  believe,  but  The  Bulletin  is  about  the  only  magazine 
I  have  time  to  read,"  Joe  says,  and  what  he  says  goes  for  the  majority  of  steel  work- 
ers. 

Bulletin  editors  feel  they  don't  have  to  compete  with  many  magazines  but  if  The 
Bulletin  was  a  newspaper-type  publication  the  competition  would  be  stiff  indeed. 

It  is  a  pet  theory  of  Bulletin  editors  that  readers  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously set  aside  only  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  for  reading.  Any  publication  or 
paper  that  is  available  to  the  reader  must  compete  for  its  share  of  the  person's  alloted 
reading  time.  The  Bulletin  seeks  to  do  a  professional  job  of  competing. 

It  is  also  a  theory  of  the  Bulletin  editors  that  no  one  looks  at  a  picture  for  more 
than  10  seconds.  Pictures  have  to  be  good  to  tell  a  story  in  that  time,  and  Bulletin 
pictures  are  planned  and  shot  "to  tell  their  story  in  less  than  10  seconds". 

Company  President  Thomas  E.  Millsop,  who  is  also  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Weir- 
ton, is  an  ardent  supporter  of  The  Bulletin,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages. 
He  takes  time  to  review  each  issue  with  the  Editor  prior  to  publication.  Mr.  Millsop 
is  a  one-time,  ten-cents-an-hour  steelworker  who  became  president  of  Weirton  Steel 
Company  14  years  ago  at  38  years  of  age  without  very  much  in  the  way  of  a  formal 
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education.  He  talks  the  language  of  the  millworker  and  insists  that  The  Bulletin  do 
likewise. 

Tangible  Results  Reviewed 

Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir,  founder  of  Weirton,  is  equally  proud  of  the  publication  and 
gives  it  his  complete  support.  He  claims  to  be  a  "cover-to-cover"  reader  and  like 
most  other  readers  in  the  Weirton  family  offers  praise,  suggestions  and  criticism  as 
the  occasion  merits. 

Has  The  Bulletin  lived  up  to  its  original  stated  purpose? 

Management  says,  "The  Company  feels  that  The  Bulletin,  now  in  its  17th  year 
of  publication,  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  "team  work"  of  the  Weirton 
Organization  in  which  not  one  minute  of  production  time  has  been  lost  due  to  a  labor 
dispute  in  more  than  16  years". 

The  reaction  of  Weirton  People  to  The  Bulletin  has  been  gratifying.  Frequently 
executives  and  millworkers  alike  send  in  names  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
There  are  no  restrictions.  (If  any  readers  of  The  Personnel  Journal  would  like  to  see 
sample  copies  of  the  magazine  or  receive  it  regularly  they  can  be  placed  on  the  mail- 
ing list  by  writing  to  Mr.  Millsop.)  Very  often  when  a  member  of  top  management 
plans  a  business  trip  he  requests  extra  copies  of  the  current  issue  to  take  with  him. 
Other  members  of  management  report  that  they  find  The  Bulletin  very  well  known 
in  the  industry  and  in  sales,  personnel,  public  relations  and  industrial  relations  circles. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  wide  circulation  coverage  built  up  over  the  years. 

Weirton  is  said  to  have  the  lowest  unit  costs  in  the  steel  industry,  the  highest 
wages,  lowest  turnover  and  best  record  of  labor  peace.  Over  i,ooo  of  its  13,000  em- 
ployees have  been  with  the  company  from  2.5  to  48  years.  Over  1,900  have  serivce 
records  of  15  to  Z5  years  and  3,000  have  been  with  the  company  from  5  to  15  years. 
Weirton  has  consistently  been  a  better  than  average  company  in  the  steel  industry. 
Payrolls  were  a  million  dollars  a  week  in  1949.  The  Bulletin  has  contributed  to  these 
tangible  results  of  good  industrial  relations. 

But  The  Bulletin  does  not  have  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of  communications. 
The  company  maintains  good  press  relations  with  the  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
It  engages  in  a  public  relations  advertising  program.  Its  executives  are  active  in  all 
civic  affairs  and  available  for  speaking  engagements.  Bulletin  boards  and  special 
booklets  and  pamphlets  are  other  means  of  communication  used  in  the  company's 
desire  to  keep  its  employees  well  informed.  Knowledge  always  comes  before  loyalty. 

Finally,  the  men  of  management  at  Weirton  realize  that  a  company  publication 
cannot  always  solve  all  of  the  complex  problems  of  human  relations.  It  can  only  do 
its  part.  They  feel  The  Bulletin  measures  up  to  its  responsibilities. 


The  most  important  part  of  a  personnel  job 
is  retaining  the  confidence  of  top  executives  with 
whom  you  must  work.  This  is  also  the  toughest 
part  of  the  job.  The  author  describes  out  of  his 
experience  the  dominent  characteristics  of  a  num- 
ber of  familiar  types  of  executives  with  whom  all 
of  us  have  struggled  at  one  time  or  another.  But 
no  matter  what  we  think  of  these  executives  we 
have  to  get  along  with  them. 


Getting  Along  With 
Your  Top  Executives 


Russell  J.  Emmons 

In  the  first  four  decades  of  the  zoth  Century,  there  was  amazing  development  of 
machines  and  production  methods.  This  rapid  expansion  focused  attention  on  the 
job  of  getting  out  production  without  too  much  thought  being  given  to  the 
effect  on  rank  and  file  employees.  The  leaders  of  Industry,  with  few  exceptions,  over- 
looked the  need  for  similar  growth  in  the  area  of  human  relationships. 

There  was  some  trend  away  from  the  old-fashioned,  hardboiled  boss  whose 
word  was  law  and  whose  decisions  might  not  be  questioned.  This  trend,  however, 
was  uncertain  in  its  direction  and  objective.  Here  and  there  industrial  leaders  saw  the 
need  for  development  of  the  human  side  of  Industry,  and  some  important  pioneer 
work  was  done  in  finding  out  why  people  react  as  they  do  to  good  and  bad  industrial 
relations  methods. 

Literature  is  now  full  of  reports  of  extensive  and  important  work  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations.  Most  of  it  deals  with  employees  at  the  lower  organization  levels. 
Here  and  there  one  finds  references  to  the  effect  of  executive  attitudes  upon  the  re- 
actions of  employees  in  a  plant  or  office  group.  This  important  phase  of  industrial 
relations  has  received  relatively  little  attention,  yet  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  indus- 
trial relations  man  finds  some  of  his  most  difficult  problems.  He  is  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  workers  at  the  shop  level  as  well  as  top  executives  in  the  front  office, 
and  he  must  speak  the  language  of  both.  He  has  frequent  need  for  the  ability  de- 
scribed by  Kipling  to  "walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch". 

The  industrial  relations  man  who  finds  himself  tossed  on  the  horns  of  this  di- 
lemma may  find  comfort  and  guidance  in  a  review  of  some  typical  executive  types 
and  the  reactions  of  those  under  their  supervision.  By  recognizing  these  and  other 
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executive  types  and  anticipating  reactions  of  those  whom  they  supervise,  the  in- 
dustrial relations  man  is  able  to  take  a  more  objective  viewpoint  and  is  in  a  better 
position  to  constructively  serve  the  company  which  employs  him. 

The  Understanding  Executive 

He  has  generally  reached  his  position  of  authority  through  promotion  for  ability 
without  leaving  employees  whom  he  had  passed  feeling  that  he  has  walked  on  their 
backs  in  his  advance.  He  has  the  true  instinct  of  a  teacher  and  exerts  his  energy  in 
encouraging  employees  to  grow  and  develop  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  Em- 
ployees have  a  strong  feeling  of  working  with  him  rather  than  for  him.  Those 
under  his  direct  supervision  get  a  maximum  of  personal  satisfaction  from  their  work, 
and  loyalty  and  morale  are  strong. 

To  such  an  executive,  the  industrial  relations  man  can  talk  in  direct  and  concise 
terms  with  confidence  that  the  executive  will  not  jump  to  conclusions  before  all  the 
evidence  is  in.  The  executive  understands  the  basic  urges  which  motivate  people,  and 
conclusions  reached  have  an  excellent  chance  of  being  clear  and  accurate.  A  high  per- 
centage of  industrial  relations  problems  can  be  settled  quickly  with  mutual  satis- 
faction for  all  concerned. 

The  Egocentric  Executive 

This  type  of  executive  has  tremendous  drive  and  has  probably  risen  rapidly 
through  the  various  levels  of  Management.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  relatively  large 
number  of  fellow  employees  who  feel  they  have  contributed  much  to  his  advance  for 
which  they  have  received  little  or  no  credit.  It  is  often  quite  outside  the  compre- 
hension of  such  an  executive  that  employees  can  conceive  and  develop  constructive 
ideas  without  his  help.  He  frequently  speaks  of  "my  department"  and  "my  people" 
and  gives  the  distinct  impression  that  he  considers  all  employees  under  his  super- 
vision to  be  his  personal  property.  He  seldom  accepts  the  work  of  others  without 
changing  it  to  reflect  his  personal  whims.  He  demands  loyalty  but  gets  relatively 
little  of  it. 

In  presenting  problems  to  such  an  executive,  the  industrial  relations  man  soon 
learns  that  it  is  futile  to  make  specific  and  definite  recommendations.  It  is  more  ef- 
fective to  supply  factual  background  data  with  indirect  emphasis  on  the  data  which 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  obvious  answer.  Such  an  executive  will,  if  the  presenta- 
tion has  been  skillful  and  not  too  obvious,  usually  pick  up  the  emphasized  points 
and  propose  the  desired  answer,  believing  it  to  be  his  own  idea.  While  results  are 
usually  somewhat  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  case  of  The  Understanding  Executive, 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  reasonably  satisfactory  answers. 

The  "Efficiency  Expert"  Executive 

To  this  executive,  business  is  a  completely  impersonal  matter,  and  recognition  of 
individual  personalities  has  no  place  in  the  daily  office  or  plant  routine.  He  judges 
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performance  entirely  on  the  basis  of  net  results  without  taking  any  time  to  try  to 
analyze  the  reasons  for  less  than  standard  performance  of  individual  employees. 

Such  an  executive  is  generally  respected  and  frequently  feared.  His  department 
turns  out  consistently  acceptable  work,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  stick  closely 
to  routine  and  extra  performance  in  emergencies  is  hard  to  get.  There  is  but  little  of 
the  warmth  and  spontaneous  loyalty  which  characterize  the  department  supervised 
by  The  Understanding  Executive. 

The  "Yes  Man"  Executive 

This  is  usually  an  employee  with  a  long  service  record  who  has  been  outstanding 
at  some  lower  level  of  supervision.  By  virtue  of  seniority  and  lack  of  more  capable 
candidates,  he  has  been  advanced  to  a  level  higher  than  is  justified  by  his  executive 
ability.  Lacking  the  depth  of  insight  needed  to  understand  both  high  and  low  organi- 
zation levels,  he  has  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  pleasing  his  superiors  and  has 
compensated  his  own  ego  by  working  his  arbitrary  authority  overtime.  He  is  afraid 
to  assume  responsibility  for  any  important  decision  and  must  have  at  all  times  a 
higher  executive  to  whom  he  may  go  for  answers. 

Manv  of  the  most  serious  industrial  relations  problems  stem  directly  from  such 
executives,  although  the  specific  symptom  of  the  basic  problem  may  appear  two  or 
three  steps  down  the  ladder  of  line  authority.  Where  these  situations  exist,  the  in- 
dustrial relations  man  will  probably  find  that  the  only  effective  technique  is  to  find 
ways  of  building  detours  around  such  executives. 

The  Frightened  Executive 

This  executive  may  have  great  respect  and  affection  for  individual  employees 
but  has  a  deep-seated  fear  of  organized  employees  or  their  professional  union  repre- 
sentatives. Such  fear  may  express  itself  in  loss  of  temper  in  the  presence  of  union 
people  or  insistence  upon  arbitrary  and  unyielding  attitudes  in  company-union  con- 
tacts. 

The  industrial  relations  man  can  frequently  accomplish  much  by  quietly  building 
up  as  large  a  backlog  as  possible  of  mutually  satisfactory  company-union  experience 
and  then  pointing  out  to  such  executives  the  results  obtained  by  recognizing  the 
union  group  as  being  composed  mostly  of  responsible  individuals. 

The  Hard  Boiled  Executive 

Industry  still  has  some  of  this  type  of  executive,  so  common  a  generation  or  two 
back.  He  considers  his  appointment  to  a  high  executive  position  equivalent  to  a  deed 
of  ownership  over  all  who  come  under  his  supervision.  He  issues  instructions  of  the 
"do  it  or  else"  type  and  demands  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  commands. 

For  the  industrial  relations  man  who  has  the  internal  fortitude  to  do  so,  the  best 
approach  to  such  an  executive  is  to  call  his  bluff  and  stand  up  to  him  calmly  but 
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firmly,  pointing  out  to  him  the  cost  in  money  and  energy  resulting  from  his  uncom- 
promising attitude. 

There  Are  Many  Combinations  of  Types 

Most  executives,  not  excluding  industrial  relations  executives,  overlap  two  or 
more  of  the  six  groups.  Reactions  also  vary  with  circumstances.  There  is,  however, 
enough  adherence  to  type  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  industrial  relations  man  seeking 
to  serve  his  company  with  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  The  influence  which  the 
industrial  relations  man  can  exert  to  help  other  executives  develop  in  the  direction  of 
The  Understanding  Executive  is  usually  roughly  proportional  to  the  organizational 
level  at  which  he  reports.  He  deals  largely  with  intangibles  and  he  can  do  relatively 
little  toward  influencing  attitudes  if  his  contacts  with  those  possessing  the  attitudes 
are  second  or  third  hand.  There  are,  however,  many  ways  in  which  a  constructive  in- 
fluence may  be  exerted.  He  is  working  in  most  cases  with  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed people.  He  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  lower  shop  and 
office  levels,  people  are  face  to  face  with  the  daily  economic  problems  of  living, 
usually  with  little  or  no  financial  margin  of  safety.  At  the  upper  executive  levels, 
there  is  usually  no  acute  problem  with  respect  to  paying  the  weekly  food  and  shelter 
bills.  Furthermore,  many  high  level  executives  were,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
themselves  at  the  shop  level,  and  they  persist  in  thinking  of  shop  problems  in  the 
light  of  methods  used  at  that  time.  One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  most  industrial  rela- 
tions staff  officers  is  the  constructive  solution  of  problems  rising  from  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  viewpoint  of  the  shop  or  office  employee  and  the  high  level  executive. 

In  his  efforts  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  high  and  low 
organization  levels,  the  industrial  relations  man  should  always  keep  in  mind  a 
danger  with  which  he  is  constantly  confronted.  His  close  association  with  all  organi- 
zation levels  is  almost  sure  to  bring  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  one  or  both  parties  who 
feel  that  he  has  sold  them  out  to  the  other  party.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
factors  in  the  relatively  high  turnover  of  industrial  relations  officers.  It  is  especially 
likely  to  happen  where  the  industrial  relations  man  is  rarely  allowed  to  keep  up  first- 
hand contacts  with  all  parties  concerned. 

The  second  half  of  the  2.0th  Century  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  period  of  intensive 
development  of  the  human  resources  of  our  Nation.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  close 
the  gap  between  technical  development  and  human  development.  The  industrial  re- 
lations man  is  in  a  unique  position  in  which  he  will,  if  properly  prepared,  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  developing  better  understanding  between  all  levels  of 
workers. 


The  Business  Manager  of  a  successful  news- 
paper gives  a  splendid  argument  here  in  favor  of 
newspaper  personnel  departments.  All  that  he 
says  applies  equally  to  any  other  business.  He 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of 
good  supervisors  and  tells  of  ways  in  which  a 
good  personnel  department  can  help  reduce  costs 
of  the  business. 


Why  Have  A 
Personnel  Department? 


Fraxklix  D.   Schurz,   Business  Manager,   The 
South  Bend  Tribune 

A  director  of  research  once  told  me  that  his  most  difficult  problem  was  to  per- 
suade his  subordinates  to  report  and  publish  their  failures.  Everyone  rushes 
-  into  print  to  tell  of  successful  experiments  or  discoveries,  yet  often,  he  said, 
they  could  have  performed  a  far  greater  service  to  future  research  students  had  they 
detailed  the  pitfalls,  blind  alleys,  and  failures  they  had  encountered. 

I  am  not  presumptious  enough  to  assume  that  I  can  tell  you  how  to  run  a  success- 
ful personnel  deparrment.  But  I  can  list  the  numerous  mistakes  which  our  newspaper 
and  manv  other  newspapers  have  made  because  we  did  not  have  personnel  depart- 
ments. 

I  became  interested  in  personnel  work  during  the  last  war.  We  were  forced  to 
discharge  several  employees  who  were  either  too  incompetent  or  too  immature  to 
hold  their  jobs.  Yet,  most  of  them  were  hired  by  other  newspapers,  frequently  by 
larger  newspapers,  not  one  of  which  telephoned  or  wrote  to  inquire  about  them.  I 
followed  the  emplovment  itinerary  of  one  of  our  ex-reporters  through  four  news- 
papers before  I  lost  track  of  him.  He  cost  these  newspapers  several  hundred  dollars' 
hiring  expense  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  they  made  inquiries  about  him. 

Newspapers  Need  Persoxxel  Departmexts 

Oddly  enough,  newspapers  have  been  slow  to  install  personnel  departments 
despite  the  fact  that  their  labor  costs  have  been  exceptionally  high.  A  recent  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  bulletin  showed  that  payroll  costs  for  the  average  newspaper 
comprised  55%  of  all  publishing  costs  in  1948.  Their  cost  study  included  247  news- 
papers, mostlv  from  the  Midwest.  The  Census  of  Manufacturers  in  1947  showed 
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newspaper  wages  and  salaries  as  59%  of  total  expense.  The  Census  and  the  Inland 
figures  are  nearly  identical,  since  the  government  does  not  include  fixed  charges  in 
total  expenses. 

Compare  the  figure  59%  with  that  of  other  large  industries,  such  as:  Blast 
furnaces — 7%,  Tires  and  inner  tubes — 2-6%,  Leather  tanning  and  finishing — 2.3%, 
Inorganic  chemicals — 2.6%.  The  payroll  ratio  for  newspapers  is  practically  double 
that  in  these  other  fields.  Even  in  banks  the  ratio  is  usually  under  50%.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  one  or  two  classifications  of  the  census  of  manufacturers,  the  wage  per- 
centage exceeds  that  of  newspapers,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  them,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  include  any  of  the  major  classifications. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  payroll  expense  on  small  newspapers  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  total  cost  than  it  is  on  large  newspapers.  The  smaller  the  newspaper,  the 
higher  the  percentage.  Therefore,  personnel  departments,  on  a  basis  of  need,  should 
not  be  the  exclusive  property  of  large  papers.  We  were  told  by  a  reputable  labor 
consultant  firm  that  with  only  300  full-time  workers  we  were  too  small  for  a  person- 
nel department.  We  are  now  convinced  that  the  opposite  is  true.  We  are  not  too 
small  and  neither  are  other  newspapers  with  even  fewer  employees.  They  also  would 
reap  worthwhile  benefits  from  personnel  departments,  as  have  several  small  news- 
papers which  have  installed  them. 

Smaller  Papers  Should  Have  Part-Time  Directors 

Newspapers  not  large  enough  for  a  full-time  personnel  director  might  well  have 
one  of  their  employees  spend  part  of  his  time  on  personnel  functions.  In  every  paper 
there  can  be  found  one  outstanding  employee  who  is  respected  by  the  others.  He  may 
be  their  man. 

You  have  devoted  much  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  personnel  department's  role 
in  reducing  newspaper  operating  costs.  Labor  and  newsprint  represent  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  newspaper  expenses.  Deduct  fixed  charges,  also,  and  the  total  of  all  other 
expenses  in  publishing  a  newspaper  will  probably  not  exceed  2.0%.  Yet  many  publish- 
ers devote  too  much  of  their  attention  to  reducing  the  items  which  make  up  this 
2.0%.  They  watch  small  items,  cutting  $5  or  $10  here  or  $2.5  there,  while  their  labor 
costs  soar.  Inland  Press  was  especially  surprised  that  its  cost  studies  showed  such 
wide  variation  in  payroll  costs  between  newspapers  of  similar  sizes.  Its  bulletin  said, 
"Despite  manning  clauses  and  wage  rates  set  by 'industry  patterns',  payroll  items  are 
more  sensitive  to  management  control  than  the  other  expenses  of  producing  a  news- 
paper." 

The  advent  of  pensions  makes  the  personnel  department  even  more  important  to 
management.  Most  of  you  know  the  enormous  amount  of  money  which  must  be  ac- 
cumulated to  pay  pensions.  In  case  you  have  not  studied  the  question,  consider  certain 
essential  figures.  It  takes  a  capital  fund  of  approximately  $15,000  to  retire  a  man  at 
65  on  a  monthly  pension  of  $100.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  takes  about  $7,500  in 
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plant  equipment  and  inventory  to  equip  a  single  worker  for  a  job.  Assuming  that  one- 
third  of  the  workers  will  not  live  to  retirement  age,  providing  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  with  pensions  of  $100  a  month  is  still  the  financial  equivalent  of  more  than 
doubling  America's  plant  capacity.  In  other  words,  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  set  up  a 
retirement  fund  for  employees  as  it  does  to  equip  them  to  work  throughout  their 
productive  lives. 

How  A  Personnel  Department  Helps  Reduce  Costs 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  newspaper  managers  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  profit- 
making  role  of  the  personnel  department.  One  instance  brought  this  role  forcibly  to 
our  attention  when  our  personnel  director,  through  an  exit  interview,  learned  that  a 
departing  employee  had  been  doing  so  little  work  his  job  need  not  be  filled.  After  stud- 
ying the  case,  we  learned  that  gradually  duties  had  been  taken  away  from  him  until 
his  little  remaining  work  could  be  easily  taken  over  by  other  members  of  the  staff. 
Nothing  these  days  will  put  your  department  in  a  more  favorable  light  with  manage- 
ment than  to  show  it  how  to  save  money. 

The  profit-making  role  of  the  personnel  department  is  not  restricted  to  saving 
money.  It  may  be  evidenced  by  improvement  of  the  product,  increased  revenue,  and 
better  employee  morale. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  you  can  perform  for  management  is  to  furnish  in- 
formation which  will  help  check  the  unnecessary  expansion  of  departments.  The 
desire  of  department  heads  to  increase  the  size  of  their  departments  has  been  termed 
empire  building.  We  find  this  especially  in  government  bureaus  where  frequently  the 
manager's  pay  depends  on  the  number  of  employees  under  him.  Also  in  private  in- 
dustry some  managers  feel  that  their  status  improves  as  they  add  more  men  or  women 
to  their  staff.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  department  head  would  add  10% 
to  his  staff  each  year  if  no  check  were  made  on  him.  Here  is  where  a  personnel  depart- 
ment can  furnish  intelligent  advice  to  management. 

First,  may  I  warn  you  to  see  that  your  own  house  is  in  order.  Have  you  been 
guilty  of  empire  building?  Your  responsibility  to  management  extends  to  the  further 
obligation  of  specific  recommendations  before  employees  are  added.  Management 
should  request  you  to  make  job  evaluations  in  the  department  under  scrutiny.  It 
should  then  tell  the  department  head  that  the  work  can  be  taken  care  of  without 
adding  another  employee,  by  a  redistribution  of  duties,  if  that  is  feasible,  or  through 
expansion,  if  that  is  the  better  solution. 

This  is  no  academic  question  I  am  discussing  with  you.  Some  newspapers  today 
are  hiring  twice  as  many  men  as  other  newspapers  to  do  the  same  work  equivalent. 
Where  unions  are  involved,  this  may  be  due  to  weak  bargaining  ability  of  certain 
employers,  or  because  of  poor  bargaining  conditions.  However,  there  is  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  employees  in  non-union  departments  in  newspapers  of  compar- 
able circulation  and  in  cities  of  approximately  the  same  size. 
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You  Must  Have  Good  Supervisors 

One  of  the  problems  most  pertinent  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  newspaper  is 
the  judicious  selection  of  department  heads.  While  they  are  not  chosen  often,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  make  a  quick  change.  Since  the  success  or  failure  of  your 
business  may  hinge  on  your  department  heads,  this  is  a  most  important  choice.  Fur- 
thermore, 90%  of  employee  grievances  arise  from  the  relationship  between  foreman 
and  employee. 

Do  you  have  someone  trained  as  an  understudy  for  each  of  your  department 
heads?  Does  he  know  how  to  handle  men?  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  rightly,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  job  of  a  foreman  or  supervisor  lies  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

Once  again,  perhaps  you  can  profit  by  our  mistake.  One  of  our  foremen  was  near- 
ing  retirement  age.  He  recommended  a  man  for  the  job  of  assistant  foreman.  This  man 
was  the  most  skilled  workman  in  that  department,  he  had  a  pleasing  personality, 
and  apparently  was  well  liked  by  the  other  employees.  Through  an  opinion  poll 
which  was  taken  about  six  months  after  he  was  made  assistant  foreman,  we  learned 
that  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  supervision  in  the  department. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  the  men  thought  the  new  assistant  foreman  had 
the  "big  head;"  they  said  he  had  changed  completely  after  his  promotion.  We 
counseled  him,  hoping  to  correct  his  faults,  but  another  six  months'  trial  convinced 
us  that  temperamentally  he  was  not  a  suitable  person  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  other 
men.  Had  we  in  operation  an  effective  personnel  department,  we  would  have  dis- 
covered from  his  past  history  that  he  should  not  have  been  given  authority.  This 
experience  showed  us  that  we  must  check  and  test  rigidly  before  appointing  new 
department  heads  or  assistant  supervisors. 

We  had  a  second  and  more  recent  experience  when  we  promoted  a  girl  to  the 
position  of  chief  of  her  section.  She  was  an  outstanding  worker  and  was  well  liked 
by  her  boss;  she  worked  overtime  of  her  own  volition;  she  had  ideas  for  improve- 
ments; she  seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  supervisory  position. 
She  is  now  a  section  chief  and  is  a  real  failure.  She  cannot  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  other  girls;  she  has  run  her  section  by  mandate;  she  gossips  about  her  subordi- 
nates and  she  has  created  a  dozen  new  problems  for  management.  We  have  discussed 
her  faults  with  her,  and  have  at  best  made  small  improvements.  Her  successor,  you 
may  be  sure,  will  be  appointed  after  a  most  thorough  program  of  evaluation. 

I  urge  you,  as  personnel  directors,  to  work  on  this  problem  of  selecting  good 
supervisors.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  infallible  tests  available  to  show  which 
men  will  make  good  leaders.  I  understand  that  psychologists  who  have  studied  the 
lives  of  leaders  say  that  the  rare  qualities  of  leadership  lie  in  the  area  of  per- 
sonality and  in  the  area  of  individual  human  relationships;  that  the  qualities  are  of 
long  standing,  having  been  developed  in  childhood  at  home,  at  school,  and  in  the 
process  of  reaching  maturity.  Personnel  departments  offer,  however,  the  most  reli- 
able screening  formulas  currently  available. 
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Too  often  in  the  past  management  of  newspapers  has  appointed  department  heads 
because  of  seniority,  friendship,  or  popularity.  No  amount  of  training  will  make 
these  department  heads  good  managers  unless  they  are  endowed  already  with  the 
combination  of  qualities  which  makes  them  leaders. 

A  Study  of  Leadership 

Numerous  examples  could  be  cited  to  show  the  importance  of  picking  the  right 
supervisors.  An  extremely  interesting  study  was  made  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  object  of 
the  study  was  to  find  the  factors  which  made  for  high  productivity. 

Thirty-six  high  producing  sections  were  compared  with  thirty-six  lower  pro- 
ducing sections.  The  chief  conclusion  was  that  productivity  differences  were  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  quality  of  supervision.  The  foremen  of  the  high  production 
areas  were  leaders.  Their  planning  of  the  section  work  was  apparent  to  the  men  in 
their  departments.  They  showed  an  interest  in  their  employees;  they  spent  more 
time  training  their  men,  and  they  gave  constructive  criticism  when  the  men  did  a 
poor  job.  The  amount  of  pay  was  not  a  major  factor  in  productivity.  Men  griped 
equally  in  both  groups  about  their  wages. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  age  of  executives  has  been  rising  and  that  the  age  of  the 
group  next  to  the  top  is  also  older.  I  checked  the  age  of  our  department  heads  in 
19x5  and  the  average  age  then  was  41.  The  heads  of  the  same  departments  today 
have  an  average  age  of  51.  That  means  our  personnel  department  will  be  looking 
for  young  men  who  will  be  our  future  department  heads.  It  is  imperative  to  speed 
up  the  selection  and  training  of  our  future  leaders. 

Repeatedly  I  have  suggested  to  our  department  heads  that  they  select  the  men 
under  them  who  have  the  ability  of  leadership  and  delegate  duties  to  them.  For  the 
most  part  these  suggestions  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  I  think  their  failure  to  delegate 
duties  stems  in  part  from  the  fear  that,  should  satisfactory  assistant  department 
heads  develop,  their  own  jobs  would  be  jeopardized.  Or,  they  may  lack  faith  in 
their  subordinates  and  believe  they  can  do  the  work  quicker  by  themselves.  Under 
our  training  program,  one  of  our  tasks  will  be  to  convince  department  heads  that 
the  full  performance  of  their  jobs,  with  maximum  returns  to  the  department,  must 
include  just  such  employee  opportunity. 

Don't  Overlook  the  Man  in  the  Ranks 

In  our  search  for  future  executives,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  help  that  rank 
and  file  workers  can  give  the  company.  That  was  brought  to  our  attention  during 
our  current  building  expansion  program.  After  long  examination  of  the  layout  for 
our  photo  department,  we  were  still  not  satisfied  with  it.  One  day  I  put  the  prob- 
lem up  to  one  of  the  employees  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  been  consulted  and 
had  volunteered  no  suggestion.  Within  two  days  he  came  back  with  a  layout  that 
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will  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  department.  Possibly  a  suggestion  box  would  have 
produced  the  same  result,  but  I  believe  we  need  some  additional  means  of  bringing 
the  average  worker  closer  to  management.  There  is  no  substitute  for  direct  human 
contact. 

Probably  you  have  read  Charles  McCormick's  "Multiple  Management"  or  his 
more  recent  book,  "The  Power  of  People."  In  his  company  he  has  created  three 
boards,  a  junior  board,  a  factory  board,  and  a  sales  board.  As  a  result,  he  says, 
supervisors  have  come  to  realize  that  the  man  on  the  job  is  often  the  man  best  fitted 
to  give  advice  about  it.  I  have  wondered  whether  Mr.  McCormick's  ideas  could  be 
used  in  a  modified  form  in  newspaper  plants. 

So  far,  I  have  referred  to  increased  efficiency  which  personnel  directors  may  effect 
through  bringing  the  worker  closer  to  management.  Some  of  you  may  say  that  close 
cooperation  between  workers  and  management  is  impossible  where  unions  are  strong. 
Many  union  leaders  believe  that  a  worker  must  have  allegiance  either  to  unions  or 
to  management.  That  view  means  industrial  warfare. 

I  believe  there  is  a  firm  middle  ground  on  which  we  should  stand.  A  healthy 
business  is  equally  necessary  for  both  management  and  labor.  Payrolls  rise  or  drop 
as  profits  increase  or  decrease,  only  they  rise  or  drop  faster.  Unions  have  known  this, 
but  few  have  been  willing  to  increase  productivity  in  order  to  obtain  higher  wages. 
I  believe  the  personnel  director  can  perform  a  great  service  in  educating  employees 
in  business  economics.  He  can  show  how  gains  for  labor  can  come  through  increased 
production. 

The  use  of  new  inventions  to  increase  productivity  is  one  of  the  problems  all  of 
you  will  face  within  the  next  few  years.  If  the  inventors  who  are  working  on  sev- 
eral new  processes  are  successful,  there  will  be  a  greater  change  in  the  printing 
machinery  during  the  next  ten  years  than  there  was  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

As  you  know,  the  Typographical  Union  is  demanding  control  of  any  processes 
which  affect  them.  As  I  see  it,  we  have  three  choices.  We  can  give  complete  con- 
trol to  the  union  and  probably  derive  no  benefit  from  the  new  inventions;  we 
can  take  a  strike  and  put  new  employees  in  the  department;  or,  we  can  work  out  a 
compromise  which  will  divide  the  gains  between  employer  and  employees.  The 
third  alternative,  of  course,  may  be  complicated  by  the  stand  taken  by  a  national 
union. 

Technical  Changes  Affect  Labor  Relations 

Personnel  directors  can  help  by  informing  the  employees  fully  about  any  new 
invention  that  may  be  utilized  by  the  newspaper  industry.  If  the  employees  know 
the  facts,  the  monster  may  not  look  so  terrifying.  When  your  publisher  wishes  to 
install  new  labor  saving  machines,  you  will  know  the  number  of  employees  needed. 
Possibly,  if  you  have  enough  warning,  you  can  cut  down  on  hiring  and  retirements 
may  take  care  of  the  surplus  labor. 

In  most  cases,  changes  come  slower  than  prophesied  by  inventors.  You  have 
time  to  map  out  your  plans,  but  you  should  keep  abreast  of  new  inventions  and  be 
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ready  to  advise  management  of  the  course  you  think  advisable  when  the  time  comes. 
Because  your  paper  is  solidly  entrenched  now,  you  may  think  you  need  not  concern 
yourself  about  technological  developments.  But  I  have  seen  old,  established  news- 
papers eclipsed  by  young,  aggressive  competitors.  In  fact  today,  a  new  paper  in  one 
of  the  smaller  cities  in  Indiana,  in  less  than  three  years,  has  passed  in  circulation 
and  equalled  in  advertising  a  newspaper  nearly  seventy-five  years  old  that  has  had 
the  field  to  itself  for  many  years. 

If  you  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  inventions  when  they  are  made 
available  to  you,  a  competitor  may  undersell  you  and  capture  the  market.  Just  as 
newspapers  that  take  full  advantage  of  personnel  departments  may  increase  their 
efficiency  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  able  to  undersell  competitors  who  do  not 
install  such  departments. 

Lawrence  Appley,  president  of  the  American  Management  Association,  has 
said  that  the  challenge  of  the  '50s  to  personnel  management  can  be  stated  simply. 
The  next  ten  years  will  decide  whether  the  policies,  practices  and  trends  of  personnel 
handling  are  to  be  determined  primarily  by  legislators,  labor  leaders,  or  manage- 
ment. One  of  these  three,  he  said,  will  break  out  strongly  into  the  lead  during  this 
decade. 

If  anyone  questions  the  thinking  of  the  average  worker,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  national  poll  taken  two  years  ago.  The  question  asked  was,  "Which  group 
has  done  the  most  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  in  the  last 
thirty  years?"  Of  those  who  replied, 

43%  thought  government  had  done  the  most, 
41%  said  labor  unions,  and  only 

15%  said  management  had  done  the  most  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living. 

We  all  know  that  it  was  Ford  managements'  mass  production  which  enabled 
Ford  to  reduce  the  price  of  its  cars  drastically,  not  government;  not  labor  unions. 
Light  bulbs  originally  selling  at  $1.50  each  now  cost  less  than  xoy*.  These  are  only 
two  of  hundreds  of  examples  which  can  be  listed  to  show  that  good  planning  and 
improved  production  by  a  vigilant  management  have  consistently  and  in  increasing 
volume  forced  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  from  the  luxury  level  a  few  could 
afford  to  the  modest  purse  of  low-income  families. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  management,  badly  bruised  from  so  much  kicking 
around,  got  a  gentle  pat  on  the  back  and  was  asked  to  take  the  bow  it  has  so  de- 
servedly earned.  British  labor  can  find  jobs  and  British  employers  can  fill  vacancies 
only  through  the  medium  of  government  employment  service.  We  see  this  trend 
toward  state  control  increasing  in  many  countries,  including  our  own.  How  can 
anyone  doubt  the  urgency  of  industrial  statesmanship? 

Personnel  Departments  are  Vital  to  Management 

More  and  more  companies  are  realizing  that  personnel  departments  are  vital  to 
management.  For  maximum  effectiveness,  personnel  directors  must  be  fully  informed 
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of  management's  problems.  They  must  be  consulted  whenever  any  policy  affecting 
employees  is  formulated.  In  short,  they  must  merit  the  confidence  and  the  support 
of  the  top  executives. 

Since  personnel  service  in  the  newspaper  field  pays  dividends  in  efficiency,  im- 
proved employee  relations,  and  a  host  of  other  benefits,  it  is  sad  indeed  that  news- 
papers have  been  so  reluctant  to  make  use  of  it.  Three  times  as  many  newspapers 
should  have  full  time  personnel  departments  as  now  have  them. 

I  hope  the  newspapers  which  have  fought  so  hard  for  freedom  of  the  press  and 
free  enterprise  will  give  their  business  offices  and  their  employee  groups  a  heightened 
chance  for  fitness  and  survival  by  the  addition  of  sound  preventive  medicine — a  good 
personnel  director. 
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Two  Short  Articles 


1.  Gaining  Supervisory 
Acceptance  for  Psychological  Tests 

The  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  a  test  program  is  securing  clear  proof 
that  the  tests  actually  measure  what  they  are  supposed  to  measure.  The  second  prob- 
lem is  gaining  supervisory  acceptance  of  the  value  of  tests.  An  author  who  cannot 
disclose  the  name  of  his  employer  tells  an  interesting  story  of  how  supervisory  accept- 
ance came  about  in  one  department  of  his  company. 

Anonymous 

When  a  concern  has  never  used  a  testing  program  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  new  office  people,  there's  often  resistance — either  passive  or  active — 
to  the  idea  on  the  part  of  department  managers. 

In  our  case,  the  head  of  our  bookkeeping  department  was  quite  skeptical.  Com- 
mendably  loyal  to  his  staff,  all  of  whom  had  been  hired  without  benefit  of  tests,  it 
was  obvious  that  he  regarded  tests  as  fancy  folderol.  However,  he  was  open  to  con- 
viction. If  he  was  from  Missouri,  he  was  willing  to  be  shown. 

We  employ  quite  a  few  bookkeeping  machine  operators.  Most  of  them  are 
younger  women,  and  there  is  a  relatively  high  turnover.  So  our  main  consideration 
in  hiring  is  to  select  youngsters,  generally  just  out  of  high  school,  who  have  better 
than  average  aptitude  for  bookkeeping  and  who  can  be  quickly  trained. 

To  select  such  workers,  the  personnel  department  recently  proposed  and  sold 
to  the  front  office  a  testing  program,  using  a  battery  of  four  short  tests  which  we 
knew  had  been  successful  in  a  situation  identical  to  ours. 

With  the  rather  dubious  cooperation  of  the  bookkeeping  department  head,  we 
first  gave  the  tests  to  all  of  his  people.  Right  there  we  ran  into  a  snag.  Our  test  re- 
sults didn't  jibe  at  all  with  production  records!  Naturally,  we  weren't  too  happy 
about  that.  Here  was  our  first  introductory  experiment  with  aptitude  testing  and 
we'd  come  a  cropper  right  off  the  bat. 

For  a  while  you  wouldn't  have  given  a  plugged  nickel  for  the  chances  of  a  test 
program  in  our  offices.  .  .  .  But  then,  when  we  began  looking  for  reasons  we  found 
that  a  faulty  procedure  had  given  incorrect  production  figures.  We  breathed  easier, 
and  kept  our  eyes  open  for  another  opportunity  to  demonstrate. 

Then  came  the  decision  to  change  our  bank's  cash  payroll  system.  Employees' 
pay  was  to  be  credited  to  checking  accounts  maintained  for  them  in  the  payroll  de- 
partment. This  operation  required  the  services  of  a  good  bookkeeping  machine 
operator  and  we  asked  our  friend,  the  department  head,  for  one  of  his  best.  "You 
have  your  test  scores,"  he  said.  "Suppose  you  tell  me  which  one  you  want." 
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Seeing  a  possibility  of  pointing  up  the  validity  of  our  test  results,  we  made  a 
counter  suggestion — let  him  name  his  six  best  operators,  and  we  would  try  to  do  the 
same  on  the  basis  of  our  tests.  From  the  girls  named  on  the  two  lists  we  would 
make  our  choice. 

When  we  matched  lists,  four  names  appeared  on  both! 

Now,  you  don't  need  an  expert  psychologist  or  statistician  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  risky  to  depend  on  a  "validity  study"  based  on  only  six  cases.  Nevertheless,  for 
us  it  served  a  purpose.  The  department  head,  who  is  neither  a  statistician  nor  a 
psychologist  but  who  is  a  darn  good  manager,  was  impressed.  When  we,  who  did 
not  know  his  operators,  could  name  four  of  his  six  best  on  the  basis  of  tests  alone, 
he  allowed  that  the  tests  must  be  some  good  after  all.  Now  he's  more  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  program,  for  which  we  are  duly  thankful. 

2.  A  Lively  Industrial 
Relations  Association 

There  is  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  and  effectiveness  of  local  and 
regional  personnel  associations.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  useful  to  its  members. 

Who  remembers  when  retaining  a  personnel  man  was  considered  "nuisance 
insurance"?  We  are  reminded  of  those  "dear  days"  almost  beyond  recall 
by  a  description  of  the  organization  and  aims  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Personnel  Management  Association. 

It  was  in  1937  that  several  Northwest  personnel  men  foresaw  the  need  for  an 
active  association  to  bring  personnel  men  together  in  their  mutual  interests.  Ultimate 
aim  of  the  organizers  was  "  to  advance  Personnel  Management  in  our  area  to  such  a 
degree  that  all  Management  will  instinctively  accept  our  approved  roster  of  members 
as  true  professionalists  in  the  field  of  Personnel  Technique." 

The  first  Personnel  Clubs  in  the  area  were  formed  in  Spokane  and  Seattle.  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  there  was  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  group  of  personnel  people 
who  met  weekly  to  compare  notes.  Representatives  of  all  three  groups  got  together. 
Out  of  their  work  in  the  fall  of  1939  came  the  first  annual  conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  welcomed  members  from  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
In  1946  a  fourth  chapter — Vancouver,  B.  C. — became  affiliated  with  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Annual  conferences  are  focal  points  of  the  Association's  activities.  For  these 
conferences  no  effort  is  spared  to  build  programs  and  secure  speakers  to  make  at- 
tendance genuinely  worth  while.  One  of  the  aims  is  to  make  the  conferences  so  good 
as  to  "inspire  local  chapter  officers  and  program  committees  to  insist  on  high-grade 
programs  for  their  monthly  meetings,"  which  are  usually  evening  dinner  meetings. 
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The  PNPMA  chapter  of  the  city  where  the  annual  conference  is  held  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  planning  and  organizing  the  entire  conference,  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors.  Registration  fees  cover  conference 
costs  and,  since  1947,  the  sale  of  display  space  to  exhibitors  has  added  welcome 
revenue. 

The  parent  association  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter,  called  "Personnel  Pano- 
rama," edited  by  A.  C.  Howard  of  Consolidated  Freightways,  Portland,  Oregon. 
This  is  intended  "to  call  members'  attention  to  subjects,  statistics,  articles  and 
association  news  events  without  an  attempt  to  preach  or  project  any  specific  teach- 
ing— except  the  general  broadening  one  may  realize  by  remaining  open-minded  to 
the  divergent  ideas,  thoughts  and  practices  of  established  authorities  and  approved 
practices.  We  believe  that  we  already  have  made  available  to  us  much  more  excellent 
material  for  practical  use  than  we  can  absorb,  hence  we  advise  research  rather  than 
advancement  of  personal  theory." 

Another  project  of  the  parent  association  is  the  publication  of  a  yearly  "Who's 
Who"  of  members. 

The  Northwest  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  well  organized  and 
active  Association,  many  of  whose  members  we  are  happy  to  have  as  readers. 
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to  fight  for  existence  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  advancing  belligerent  union  leaders 
who  find  it  difficult  to  engage  in  real  collective  bargaining. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  points  out  that  the  emphasis  in  collective  bargain- 
ing has  in  later  years  shifted  to  the  individual  worker  "not  as  an  isolated  and  self- 
sufficient  individual,  but  as  a  dependent  unit  in  a  community  who  seeks,  first  of  all, 
security  and  then  a  reasonable  chance  to  advance,  one  who  wants  to  be  treated  'like 
a  human  being'  and  who  yearns  for  simple,  genuine,  human  dignity."  The  will  to 
cooperate  is  still  a  vital  necessity.  To  assist  in  its  continued  development  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  union  be  integrated  into  the  plant  organization  as  an  effec- 
tive channel  of  two-way  communication  from  managers  to  workers  and  from 
workers  to  managers. 

Members  of  management's  labor  relations  staff  as  well  as  union  officers  will  all 
find  this  book  of  much  assistance  in  meeting  the  day-to-day  problems  of  ordinarv 
in-plant  collective  bargaining. 

Ernest  N.  Votaw 


It  is  probable  that  more  money  per  employee 
is  spent  in  training  salesmen  than  in  any  other 
field  of  training.  The  author  describes  a  number 
of  situations  in  which  good  training  was  wasted 
or  where  poor  training  got  by  unnoticed.  What 
he  says  can  be  applied  not  only  to  sales  training 
but  to  training  in  many  other  areas. 


How  Good 

Is  Your  Training? 


Corning   White,  Marketing  and  Management 
Consultant 

I  have  personally  been  concerned  in  three  different  cases  where  a  company's 
management  were  seriously  mistaken  in  their  evaluation  of  their  program  for 
salesman  training  or  of  the  program's  administration.  The  first  case  was  that  of 
a  company  whose  salesmen  were  calling  on  retail  drug  outlets  with  a  line  of  cos- 
metics. They  thought  because  volume  was  good,  that  their  salesmen  must  be  em- 
ploying the  standard,  tested  sales  procedure  it  was  presumed  they  had  been  taught 
to  use  and  that  the  director  of  training  had  done  a  bang-up  job. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  company  whose  salesmen  were  calling  on  retail 
grocers  with  a  line  of  packaged  food  products.  They  believed  there  must  be  some- 
thing intrinsically  wrong  with  the  training  program  itself,  because  the  increased 
sales  it  was  expected  to  produce  were  not  being  realized. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  company  whose  salesmen  were  calling  on  business 
executives  to  interest  them  in  subscribing  to  an  intangible  service.  The  management 
were  convinced  that  their  field  supervisors  had  been  improperly  selected.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  were  making  no  real  effort  to  implement  the  training  program, 
because  volume  was  down,  and  they  decided  that  these  no-good  supervisors  should 
be  fired  and  replaced  with  better  men. 

In  all  three  instances  the  management's  diagnosis  of  the  situation  was  in  error. 
And  in  every  case  the  explanation  for  this  error  was  quite  simple.  The  management 
were  unaware  of  what  was  actually  happening  out  in  the  field. 

Many  Sales  Training  Pro'grams  Fail 

If  these  three  instances  were  exceptional  they  would  not  be  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  anyone  except  the  managements  directly  concerned.  I  would  not  bother 
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to  write  about  them.  Not  that  I  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  most  manage- 
ments incorrectly  evaluate  their  salesman  training.  But  a  good  many  do.  Other  con- 
sultants have  told  me,  who  have  appraised  salesman  training  for  their  clients,  that 
the  training  programs  on  which  their  clients  have  spent  large  sums  frequently  fail 
to  yield  the  desired  results  because  of  factors  of  which  management  were  unaware. 
What  some  of  these  factors  are  I  shall  try  to  outline  briefly. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  cases  of  mistaken  evaluation  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  the  management  assumed  that  since  sales  were  good  that  their  salesman 
training  must  necessarily  be  good,  and  that  they  were  getting  full  value  for  what  it 
was  costing. 

But  of  the  twenty-five  of  their  salesmen  whom  we  accompanied  on  their  calls, 
only  two  were  using  the  tested  sales  procedure  which  it  was  assumed  they  had  been 
trained  to  employ.  That  the  procedure  itself  was  sound  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  men  who  were  using  it  had  the  best  sales  records  of  the  twenty-five 
men  checked. 

That  volume  was  good  was  not  due  to  sales  methods  used  by  most  of  the  sales- 
men, but  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  company's  very  superior  consumer  adver- 
tising. Even  though  the  company's  line  was  inadequately  merchandised  by  the  sales 
force,  consumers  asked  for  the  company's  products  by  the  brand  name. 

The  good  volume  would  have  been  even  higher  if  the  majority  of  the  men  had 
been  using  the  procedure  in  which  it  was  believed  they  had  been  trained,  there  is 
no  doubt.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  program.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
man  responsible  for  administering  it  simply  wasn't  getting  it  across  to  the  salesmen. 
But  of  this  the  management  was  not  aware. 

In  the  second  case  the  management  wrongly  believed  that  because  sales  were 
below  expectations,  that  the  training  program  had  been  improperly  conceived.  The 
training  material  itself  was  excellent.  Its  application,  however,  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  company's  branch  managers. 

The  Cause  of  the  Trouble 

An  analysis  of  how  these  branch  managers  distributed  their  time  revealed  the 
true  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  company  had  so  burdened  their  branch  managers 
with  market  surveys,  with  reports,  and  with  other  miscellaneous  paper  work,  most 
of  which  we  subsequently  found  ways  of  reducing,  that  they  actually  had  no  time 
left  for  their  main  responsibility — the  training  of  their  salesmen. 

In  the  third  case — that  of  the  company  whose  representatives  were  selling  an 
intangible  service  to  business  executives — the  management  were  certain  that  their 
field  supervisors  responsible  for  salesman  training  were  just  generally  incapable. 
Interviews  with,  and  personal  observation  of,  a  representative  group  of  these  field 
supervisors,  revealed  that  these  supervisors  were  both  capable  and  conscientious;  in 
fact  conscientious  in  the  face  of  some  reason  to  be  otherwise.  For  they  were  con- 
fronted with  strong  antagonism  toward  the  company  on  the  part  of  their  salsemen. 
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In  this  case,  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the  training  program  was  due  to  the 
management's  own  mishandling  of  the  sales  force.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mishand- 
ling, the  men  were  so  sore  at  the  company  that,  as  one  salesman  remarked,  they  didn't 
care  whether  they  sold  anything  or  not.  Most  of  them  were  merely  collecting  their 
drawing  accounts  and  instead  of  trying  to  apply  the  methods  in  which  their  super- 
visors were  attempting  to  train  them,  were  spending  half  their  time  hunting  for 
other  jobs. 

I  had  to  report  to  the  management  that,  as  far  as  I  could  determine,  the  super- 
visors they  thought  should  be  fired  were  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I  had  to 
point  out  that  the  many  high-handed,  arbitrary  actions  the  management  had  taken 
toward  their  men  had  so  undermined  morale  that,  until  morale  was  restored  by 
adoption  of  sound  personnel  policies,  no  amount  of  sales  training  would  produce 
any  results. 

Fortunately,  the  trouble  in  this  case  did  not  come  from  any  lack  of  goodwill 
by  management  toward  the  sales  force.  It  came  from  a  failure  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  men's  point  of  view,  an  example  was  the  neglect  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  certain  changes  in  commission  rates,  sales  terms  and  prices  which  had  temporarily 
adversely  affected  the  men's  earnings. 

In  short,  before  reaching  any  conclusion  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  sales  training 
program  or  of  the  program's  administration,  management  will  do  well  to  consider 
a  number  of  other  factors. 

Compensation  Is  Most  Important 

Of  these  other  factors  the  most  important  is  the  plan  of  salesman  compensation. 
And,  almost  as  important  as  the  plan  itself  is  the  way  of  explaining  it  to  the  sales 
force.  In  fact,  as  much  thought  should  be  put  into  the  presentation  of  a  compensation 
plan  as  into  the  presentation  of  a  product.  For  if  your  salesmen  won't  buy  your  plan 
for  paying  them,  they  won't  make  much  serious  effort  to  sell  your  product  or  service. 
If  you  doubt  the  value  of  your  sales  training,  first  check  into  what  your  sales  force 
think  of  your  methods  for  compensating  them  for  trying  to  do  a  good  job.  And  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  find  out  what  they  think,  than  to  give  them  a  questionaire 
on  the  subject,  so  administered  that  no  one  filling  it  out  can  be  personally  identified. 
The  answers  you  get  may  reveal,  not  necessarily  reasons  for  changes,  but  the  necessity 
of  your  explaining  your  reasons  for  certain  of  your  plan's  provisions. 

A  second  factor  to  check  is  the  extent  to  which  the  ideas  and  methods  incor- 
porated in  your  training  program  are  actually  being  applied  by  the  sales  force.  If 
they  are  not,  it  may  be  because  the  methods  aren't  practical  or  because  there's  a 
weakness  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  program's  administration.  The  program 
may  not  have  been  really  sold  to  those  responsible  for  administering  it.  Or  perhaps 
the  lack  of  available  time,  may  be  interfering  with  its  administration. 

Again,  ill-advised  personnel  policies,  or  failure  sufficiently  to  explain  certain 
personnel  policies,  may  adversely  affect  the  success  of  a  training  program.  I've  seen 
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sales  in  a  branch  office  fall  off  for  an  appreciable  period  when  the  sales  force  became 
convinced  that  one  of  their  well-liked  members  had  been  gypped  out  of  the  vacation 
they  all  thought  he  had  coming  to  him. 

Finally,  there  are  the  innumerable  small  matters  that  together  constitute  what 
we  call  working  conditions.  I've  seen  sales  take  a  nose  dive  when,  in  a  drive  for  econ- 
omy, the  comptroller  arbitrarily  ordered  the  number  of  telephones  to  be  drastically 
reduced.  When  the  salesmen  began  getting  complaints  from  customers  that  they  had 
had  to  place  orders  elsewhere  because  of  difficulty  with  telephone  calls  the  salesmen 
just  quit  trying  to  line  up  new  business.  And  only  when  the  phones  were  put  back, 
did  sales  come  back.  I  recall  another  branch  office  where  the  manager  kept  his  men 
so  upset  by  frequently  changing  his  rules  for  reporting  in  the  morning,  for  getting 
out  into  the  field,  and  for  reporting  back  at  night,  that  the  men  lost  their  drive.  It 
was  weeks  after  the  sales  manager  discovered  this  condition  and  corrected  it  before 
volume  was  again  normal. 

Well,  what  does  this  all  boil  down  to?  Simply  this.  A  sales  training  program  is 
merely  a  mechanical  tool.  However  good  the  tool  may  be  its  application  is  affected 
by  many  factors.  If  possible,  these  factors  should  be  investigated  and  appraised  before 
attempting  to  install  serious  training.  Whatever  adjustments  are  called  for  should 
be  made.  And  from  time  to  time  as  the  program  progresses  these  factors  should  be 
rechecked.  For  is  the  factors  which  can  make  or  break  a  training  program  aren't  con- 
sidered the  program  may  fail. 


Editorial  Comments 

Editorial  Errors 

If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  to  make  a  living  it  certainly  would  be  fun  to  spend 
all  of  my  time  editing  and  developing  Personnel  Journal.  As  it  is,  I  have  another 
full-time  occupation  and  one  in  which  other  people  are  dependent  on  me — plus  the 
usual  collection  of  miscellaneous  chores.  Now  that  the  subject  has  been  mentioned — 
developing  Personnel  Journal — I  have  some  good  ideas  about  how  to  do  it.  Unfortu- 
nately they  require  time  and  money,  neither  of  •which  is  available  just  now.  But  one 
of  them  is  to  travel  all  around  the  continent  hunting  interesting  people  in  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  spots,  getting  stories  of  interesting  things  being  done.  This 
build-up  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  why  an  error  creeps  into  the  Journal  now  and 
then.  For  example,  the  May  issue  carried  an  unusually  good  article,  "Negotiating 
Rate  Grievances  With  Job  Evaluation",  by  my  friend  Harry  E.  Boyd  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Now  the  error  happened  this  way :  I  also  have  some  very  good  friends  in  another 
Washington  spot,  and  I  ascribed  Harry's  connection  to  the  wrong  employer.  He  is 
in  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company, 
whereas  the  caption  over  the  article  placed  him  with  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Company!  I  hope  all  my  good  friends  in  both  places  will  forgive  me.  Anyway,  they 
are  both  public  utilities  in  the  same  city. 

In  the  May  issue  another  "  bull"  was  the  omission  of  any  biographical  informa- 
tion about  our  first  author — Arthur  M.  Whitehall,  Jr.  Frankly,  we  lost  it — too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Whitehill's  article  is  of  unusual  interest  and  is  very 
well  written.  Which  is  not  surprising,  as  he  is  really  a  professional  writer.  And  in 
April  we  printed  another  author's  name  wrong.  It  is  Dallas  L.  Belcher  and  not  David. 
And  the  name  of  the  conference  at  which  he  spoke  was  incorrectly  given;  it  is  the 
Management  Engineering  Conference;  and  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  is  at  College 
Station,  not  College  Point — as  anyone  should  know.  Mr.  Belcher  is  an  Extension 
Instructor  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  So,  to  all  these  and  to  others  we  have  missed  in  the 
past  and  will,  no  doubt,  miss  in  the  future — our  apologies. 

Thank  You 

The  Circulation  Department  wishes  to  thank  the  many  subscribers  who  sent 
lists  of  their  friends  in  response  to  our  circular  letter.  We  are  writing  to  all  pros- 
pects suggesting  that  they  subscribe  and  offering  a  sample  copy  of  PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL  in  case  they  may  be  unfamiliar  with  it. 

As  Editor  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  "kind  words"  that  accompanied 
many  of  these  answers.  One  man  said,  "Glad  to  help  out  such  a  swell  magazine". 
Someone  else  said,  "Glad  to  supply  names — P.J.  is  tops".  Modesty  forbids  quot- 
ing any  more. 

Thanks  again  from  all  of  us. 
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Readability  and  Interest  Values  in  an  Employee  Handbook.  By  James  N.  Farr,  University 
of  Minnesota.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  February,  1950,  34,  16-zi. 

Adequate  communication  between  management  and  workers  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  modern  personnel  programs.  Employee  handbooks  play  a  large  part  in  this 
sharing  of  information.  Mr.  Farr  believes  that  the  problem  of  readability  in  em- 
ployee publications  is  being  neglected.  The  material  seems  readable  to  the  writer, 
but  often  it  cannot  be  read  with  understanding  bv  many  of  those  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared. 

The  readability  formula  developed  by  Flesch  is  an  important  tool.  It  gives  a 
good  estimate  of  reading  difficulty,  and  of  the  educational  level  of  those  who  will  be 
able  to  read  the  material  with  understanding.  Not  much  has  been  published  about 
how  to  write  readable  material,  but  "the  rules  laid  down  by  Flesch  point  the  way 
to  writing  readable  copy."  This  article  is  very  practical  because  it  indicates  step  by 
step  how  Mr.  Farr  revised  a  proposed  employee  handbook  for  a  textile  firm.  Sample 
pages  are  given  from  the  original  and  the  revised  handbook. 

"Application  of  the  formulae  to  a  proposed  employee  handbook  classified  it  as 
"Fairly  Difficult,"  requiring  "some  high  school"  reading  ability  for  adequate  com- 
prehension. Many  of  the  workers  who  were  to  read  the  handbook,  however,  had 
only  eighth  grade  or  less  education.  The  handbook  was  rewritten,  using  short  sen- 
tences, short  common  words,  and  more  personal  words.  Excess  words  were  discarded, 
leaving  more  white  space  per  page,  thus  making  it  easier  to  read.  Flesch  analysis 
classified  the  revised  material  as  "Easy,"  requiring  fifth  grade  reading  ability  for 
understanding." 

What  Do  Readership  Studies  Really  Prove'?  By  H.  P.  Longstaff  and  G.  P.  Laybourn, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology',  December,  1949,  33,  585—593 . 
So  many  magazines  print  claims  that  the  particular  publication  leads  in  reader- 
ship, that  doubts  are  raised  about  the  methods  used  in  determining  readership  rat- 
ings. This  study  is  an  analysis  of  orthodox  methods  of  finding  the  relative  popularity 
of  magazines  by  the  questionnaire  method.  The  relative  standings  of  the  three  maga- 
zines under  consideration  was  reversed  in  the  results  of  a  follow-up  questionnaire. 
The  authors  found  a  tendency  for  people  to  say  that  they  read  magazines  that  they 
think  they  should  read.  They  conclude  that  most  readership  studies  are  not  depend- 
able. The  methods  used  in  each  case  should  be  carefully  investigated  before  the  re- 
sults are  accepted. 
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Company  Publications 

'  The  Lyon  News"  in  the  issue  for  March  gives  a  pictorial  summary  of  the  sales 
and  profits  of  Lyon  Metal  Products  Co.,  Aurora,  Illinois,  of  the  year  1949.  This  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  short  article  explaining  it  in  more  detail.  This  is  a  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious magazine  although  it  probably  would  not  rate  as  easy  in  readability  as  some 
others. 

"You  at  Lipmann's"  is  the  title  of  an  employee  handbook  just  issued  for  the 
employees  of  Lepman-Wolfe  and  Company  store  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Paragraphs  are 
short  and  lightly  written  for  easy  reading  and  there  are  some  helpful  hints  for  em- 
ployees who  want  to  get  ahead. 

'The  Corporations's  Responsibility  to  the  Future"  is  the  title  of  a  very  interest- 
ing address  by  Eugene  Holman,  President,  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey).  Mr. 
Holman  tells  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  tries  to  live 
up  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  responsibilities  that  seem  to  face  them. 

"Maim  Street"  is  the  catchy  title  of  a  well  printed  and  illustrated  booklet  of 
32.  pages  just  issued  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  Most  of  the 
material  is  presented  by  means  of  a  series  of  cartoons  which  illustrate  the  serious 
tabular  information  contained  on  the  facing  pages.  This  little  booklet  contains  an 
astonishing  amount  of  information  about  the  problem  of  street  and  highway  safety, 
including  the  impressive  statement  that  in  1949,  31,800  Americans  were  killed  in 
traffic  accidents. 

The  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  published  a  new 
edition  of  "Facts  For  Fidelions",  a  handbook  for  employees.  One  of  the  interesting 
sections  is  "the  story  behind  your  salary".  This  explains  how  salary  standards  are 
obtained  through  job  evaluation  and  how  personal  salaries  are  adjusted  with  the 
help  of  performance  rating. 


Useful  Reports  from  the  Colleges 

"Conducting  Wage  Surveys"  is  the  title  of  a  51  page  printed  report  issued  by 
The  Industrial  Relations  Center  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  It  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Conference  at  Minnesota  dealing  with  the  different  aspects  of  wage  surveys 
and  contains  addresses  by  the  participants.  Copies  may  be  purchased  for  $1.00  from 
Professional  Colleges  Book  Store,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14. 

"Industrial  Relations  Newsletter"  for  winter  1950  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
University  of  Denver.  Two  interesting  reports  are  "A  New  Approach  to  Employee 
Handbooks"  by  a  graduate  student,  Ernest  C.  Miller.  This  deals  with  the  problem 
of  measuring  the  ease  of  readability  of  industrial  publications,  making  use  of  the 
Flesch  formula.  Another  graduate  student,  Gerald  Levy  reports  under  the  title  "A 
Study  of  Job  Satisfaction  at  The  Silver  Engineering  Works  Inc." 
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Last  winter  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Industrial  Relations  Center  held  a  Con- 
ference on  the  topic  "What  Makes  for  Industrial  Peace".  A  75  page  mimeographed 
report  on  this  Conference  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Center  and  contains  addresses 
by  the  leading  participants  in  the  Conference. 

Library  Accessions  Bulletin  No.  62.  for  March  1950  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Industrial  Relations  Library.  This  is  an  18  page 
mimeographed  report  containing  about  2.00  references  to  articles  and  books  on  various 
areas  of  personnel.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  discriminating  lists  of  new  books 
and  articles  on  personnel  subjects. 

The  importance  of  human  relations  in  industry  is  widely  acknowledged.  Dr. 
Temple  Burling  of  the  New  York  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  written  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  School,  "You  Can't  Hire  A  Hand". 
Dr.  Burling  is  an  eminent  psychiatrist  who  has  worked  a  great  deal  in  industry.  He 
suggests  that  a  worker's  social  and  emotional  needs  are  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
skills  and  that  when  he  punches  a  time  clock  and  goes  to  work  he  brings  the  whole 
of  him  along.  He  can't  leave  his  emotions  and  needs  behind  him.  There  follows  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  needs  of  workers  and  of  ways  to  increase  morale.  This 
report  is  available  without  charge  to  residents  of  New  York  State  and  to  others  it 
may  be  obtained  at  10 j5  a  copy. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  announces  the  nth  management 
course  at  the  College  of  Engineering,  to  be  held  in  Iowa  City  June  11  to  24,  1950. 
Among  the  many  topics  are  job  evaluation,  labor  relations  and  legislation,  super- 
visory training  and  others  of  interest  to  industrial  relations  people. 


Personalities 


What  determines  whether  a  boy  is  to  become  a  personnel  director  ...  or  a  loco- 
motive engineer?  Is  there  any  recorded  instance  of  a  lad  in  grade  school  making  up 
his  mind  that,  instead  of  a  fireman  or  a  cop,  he  was  going  to  be  an  employee  relations 
specialist?  ERNEST  DE  LA  OSSA  is  now  Director  of  Personnel  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.  Del's  most  driving  ambition,  tenaciously  held  to  until 
his  junior  year  in  college,  was  to  be  a  professional  baseball  player.  You  could  say 
that  his  eventual  alliance  with  the  personnel  field  was  happenstance — or  that  he'd 
been  building  up  to  a  personnel  career  all  his  life.  Judge  for  yourself. 

Since  the  age  of  8,  Del  tells  us,  he  "has  always  been  on  somebody's  payroll." 
It  was  at  that  tender  age  that,  like  many  a  famous  North  American  before  him,  he 
started  delivering  papers.  He  had  a  restricted  route  in  the  small  town  of  Gatun  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  A  little  later,  when  in  Junior  High,  he  branched  out  as  a  business- 
man :  bought  flowers  from  the  native  growers  and  sold  them  to  sight-seeing  tourists 
passing  through  the  Zone.  He  did  a  rushing  business,  for  the  tourists  wanted  flowers 
to  take  aboard  the  ships  on  which  they  were  cruising. 

Despite  these  and  many  other  extra-curricular  activities,  Del  must  have  found 
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time  for  a  little  studying,  for  he  became  his  class  valedictorian  and  won  American 
Legion  and  Columbia  College  scholarships.  The  last  named  prize,  of  course,  brought 
him  to  New  York  City  for  his  higher  education. 

"I  was  a  prolific  reader,"  de  la  Ossa  says,  "and  spent  as  much  time  as  possible 
reading  everything  from  pulp  magazines  to  encyclopedias.  I  didn't  have  any  strong 
determination  to  be  a  personnel  administrator  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  that 
I  knew  what  being  one  meant  until  my  senior  year  at  Columbia.  I  had  wanted  to  be 
a  civil  engineer,  then  a  lawyer,  then  a  diplomat,  then  a  writer.  .  . 

"My  entry  into  the  personnel  field  came  about  from  the  fact  that  I  lived  on  the 
campus  all  of  the  time  while  I  was  going  to  college,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  par- 
ticipating in  all  of  the  athletic  activities  and  was  working  at  all  of  the  jobs  I  could 
hold  on  the  campus.  As  a  result,  the  Dean,  in  discussing  the  problem  of  counseling 
undergraduates,  came  up  with  the  idea  that  I  be  named  undergraduate  counselor 
for  the  dormitories. 

"It  was  in  this  job,  to  which  I  was  appointed  in  my  junior  year,  that  I  began 
to  learn  the  extent  to  which  students  needed  guidance  in  matters  of  vocation  and 
personnel  relations.  I  began  to  work  closely  with  the  college  Appointments  Office 
as  a  result.  As  I  became  absorbed  in  the  work  of  dealing  with  people,  I  switched  my 
ambitions  from  either  becoming  a  professional  baseball  player,  or  continuing  through 
law  school,  to  that  of  getting  into  the  personnel  field. 

"I  was  fortunate  in  receiving  a  good  many  job  offers  at  graduation,  but  was  in- 
sistant  that  I  would  go  only  with  a  company  which  would  guarantee  to  place  me 
in  a  personnel  position.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  agreed  to  do  this  after  I  had  gone  through 
their  training  squad  course.  It  was  the  well-rounded  training  at  Macy's  which  fur- 
ther strengthened  my  conviction  that  the  field  of  personnel  relations  was  the  field 
for  me." 

At  the  age  of  34,  Ernest  de  la  Ossa  is  widely  known  in  the  industrial  relations 
field  both  as  lecturer  and  writer.  His  first  link  with  the  business  with  which  he  is 
now  identified  was  supervision  of  the  broadcasting  booth  at  Columbia's  football 
games.  While  with  Macy's,  on  assignment,  he  did  a  special  study  in  industrial  re- 
lations under  Professors  Rothlisberger,  Mayo  and  Henderson  at  Harvard's  School 
of  Business  Administration.  He  is  now  a  frequent  contributor  of  articles  and  papers 
on  personnel  topics  to  trade  and  professional  journals. 

There  is  a  list  as  long  as  your  arm  of  various  and  assorted  Associations,  Commit- 
tees, Clubs,  Boards,  Panels,  Groups,  Councils,  Foundations  and  Societies  with  which 
Del  is  actively  associated.  Those  who  know  him  will  be  certain  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  members  of  each— a  bear  for  work.  More  power  to  him. 


Company  Pension  Planning 

A  recent  conference  of  the  California  Personnel  Management  Association  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Personnel  Section  of  Western  Management  Association  heard  an  important 
series  of  papers  on  Company  pension  planning.  They  were  as  follows. 
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i.  Background  and  Principles  of  Standard  Pension  Practices, 

By — Robert  Littler,  Attorney,  San  Francisco. 
z.  Actuarial  Factors  in  Company  Pension  Costs, 

By — John  M.  Hines,  Director,  Group  Annuities,  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  U.  S.,  New  York. 

3.  Fundamental  Considerations  in  Establishing  Pension  Programs, 

By — R.  D.  Fisher,  Industrial  Relations  Department,  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation,  San  Francisco. 

4.  Methods  of  Funding  Pension  Plans, 

By — Ron  Stever,  Ron  Stever  &  Company,  Los  Angeles  &  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

5.  Selling  the  Company  Pension  Program  to  Employees, 

By — Lee  Laird,  Manager,  Benefits  Division,  Personnel  Department, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

These  are  well  printed  copies  of  these  five  important  papers,  each  of  which  is 
available  at  $1.00.  The  series  of  five  may  be  obtained  for  $3.50  from  the  California 
Personnel  Management  Association,  870  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  z,  Calif. 


Industrial  Management  Short  Courses 

A  new  type  of  training  program  will  be  conducted  by  the  A.  &  M.  College  of 
Texas  this  summer.  A  series  of  Industrial  Management  Short  Courses  will  be  pre- 
sented this  summer  by  the  faculty  of  the  College's  Department  of  Management 
Engineering. 

These  one  week  and  two  week  courses  are  designed  for  representatives  of  in- 
dustrial firms  who  wish  to  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 

The  course  on  job  evaluation  and  merit  rating  will  start  with  the  fundamental 
principles  and  procedures  and  then  consist  of  problem  sessions  where  the  student 
will  prepare  job  descriptions,  job  analyses,  job  grades  and  wage  curves.  The  practical 
application  of  job  evaluation  in  wage  administration,  recruiting,  promotions,  trans- 
fers and  force  reductions  will  be  covered.  Practice  in  the  selection  of  factors  for  a 
merit  rating  program  will  lead  into  discussions  on  the  use  of  merit  rating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  seniority  plans  for  selections  for  promotion  and  lay-off. 

Other  courses  include  production  planning,  methods  improvement,  work  sim- 
plification, elements  of  manufacturing  and  cost  estimating. 


Across  The  Editor's  Desk 

"Johnson  &  Johnson  Journal"  is  the  title  of  a  once-a-week  15  minute  radio  pro- 
gram given  over  the  local  station  at  New  Brunswick  by  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Com- 
pany. Most  of  the  script  deals  with  news  and  features  about  the  employees  in  the  plant. 
Sometimes  a  talented  employee  plays  or  sings.  Occasionally  the  Union  is  given  a 
minute  or  two  for  union  news.  At  intervals  there  is  a  story  about  some  Company 
product.  Subsequently  the  broadcast  is  played  over  the  loudspeaker  system  to  all 
employees  by  means  of  a  recording. 

"Current  Research  Projects  in  Public  Administration"  is  the  title  of  a  54  page 
mimeographed  bulletin  issued  by  Public  Administration  Service,  13 13  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37.  It  contains  lists  of  a  great  many  research  projects  under  way  in  various 
colleges.  About  1000  projects  are  listed. 

The  excellent  publication  "Industrial  Training  Abstracts"  issued  by  Wayne  Uni- 
versity, Detroit,  every  three  months  deserves  the  attention  of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  people.  The  winter  1949  issue  contains  48  abstracts  averaging  about  half  a 
page  each,  taken  from  personnel  Journal  and  other  publications.  It  is  available  at 
$z.oo  a  year. 


"  Human  Organization"  is  a  quarterly  journal  published  by  The  Society  for  Applied 
Anthropology  at  61  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19.  The  annual  subscription  is  $6.00. 
Occasional  articles  with  special  application  for  industry  appear. 

A  new  publication  is  Textile  Editor.  The  January  1950  issue  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  industrial  house  organs  and  employee  publications.  The  Editor  is  Tom  Williams 
at  P.O.  Box  499,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


Robert  D.  Gray,  Director  Industrial  Relations  Section  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pasadena  Calif,  writes  that  many  requests  for  information  have  been 
received  from  readers  who  saw  in  the  Personnel  Journal  for  February  a  mention  of 
a  list  of  publications  issued  by  the  Institute.  Dr.  Gray  reports  that  there  will  be  five 
conferences  on  specialized  aspects  of  personnel  administration  and  industrial  rela- 
tions. They  will  take  place  next  July  at  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Pasadena. 

The  five  Conferences  are  as  follows. 

July  9  to  14 — Re-examining  a  Pension  Program 

July  9  to  14 — Wage  and  Salary  Administration 

July  16  to  xi — Managerial  Development 

July  16  to  2.1 — Re-examining  Insurance  and  Other  Benefit  Programs 

July  13  to  18 — Communication  between  management  and  employees 

The  Conferences  are  designed  for  executives  responsible  for  development  and 
administration  of  the  programs  to  be  discussed.  Attendance  will  be  limited  in  order 
to  permit  full  discussion. 
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The  Production  Conference  of  the  American  Management  Association  held  in  New 
York  April  3-4  has  attracted  unusual  attention.  Much  of  the  program  was  devoted 
to  the  general  problem  of  production  supervision. 


Causes  of  Industrial  Peace  under  Collective  Bargaining  is  a  series  of  reports 
issued  by  the  National  Planning  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  latest  is  "Na- 
tional Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Company  and  Seven  AFL  Unions:  A  Case  Study," 
by  Charles  A.  Myers  and  George  P.  Shultz  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at  Si. 00  from  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association.  This  latest  report  is  a  well  printed  book  of  90  pages. 


"Recruiting  and  Placing  College  Graduates  in  Business"  is  the  title  of  a  timely 
report  by  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York.  It  is  66  printed  pages  with  reproductions  of  many  forms.  The  Company 
offices  are  at  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


"  Basic  Patterns  in  Collective  Bargaining  Contracts"  is  the  title  of  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  survey  of  current  trends  in  union  negotiations.  It  is  80  printed 
pages  dealing  with  such  problems  as  contract  clauses,  cost  of  living  data,  manage- 
ment-labor attitudes  and  other  subjects.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at  $2.. 00  from  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  1131 — 24th  Street,  N.W.  Washington  7,  D.  C.  Lower  prices 
apply  to  quantity  orders. 


Boston  University  has  just  announced  the  John  W.  Hill  Chair  in  Economic  Com- 
munications, in  the  School  of  Public  Relations.  This  is  a  major  research  project 
designed  to  help  create  better  economic  understanding  between  American  industry 
and  employees. 


The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  announced  a  report  of  a  survey  on  the 
results  of  the  fight  between  UE  and  IUE-CIO  in  136  companies. 


"Employee  Benefit  Plans  in  Agreements  of  AFL  Tobacco  Workers"  is  the  title 
of  a  48  page  mimeographed  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


"What  Employers  Want"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  in  the  life  adjustment  series 
written  by  James  C.  Worthy,  Personnel  Department,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 
and  published  by  Science  Research  Associates,  1x8  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
111.  This  is  intended  to  be  of  help  to  those  who  are  looking  for  jobs.  When  used  as 
instructional  material  and  "Instructor's  Guide"  is  furnished.  An  attractive  poster 
with  cartoons  is  also  issued  with  a  heading  "Someday  You  May  Work  For  One 
These  Men" .  Cartoons  show  employers  with  different  tvpes  of  industrial  background 
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one  for  example  being  shown  with  oil  wells  behind  him.  The  poster  also  says  "to 
get  and  succeed  in  your  job  you  will  have  to  know  what  employers  want  in  em- 
ployees". 


Reprints  of  the  article  "How  Unions  Are  Run",  which  appeared  in  Personnel 
Journal  for  January,  are  available  at  15^  each. 


A  different  kind  of  "Industrial  Relations  News  Letter"  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the  University  of  Denver.  The  news  letter 
in  the  future  will  be  devoted  principally  to  articles  which  report  research  work 
performed  by  seniors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Universiy  who  are  majoring 
in  personnel.  The  latest  issue,  Autumn  1949,  is  Z3  mimeographed  pages  containing 
reports  on  research  dealing  with  collective  bargaining  contracts  in  Colorado,  a 
study  of  self-rating  in  the  Denver  public  library  and  Labor-Management  Committees 
in  the  Denver  Area. 


A  new  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  &  Labor  Relations 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  bears  the  title ' '  Combating  Discrimination 
in  Employment  in  New  York  State".  The  author  is  Felix  Rackow  and  the  report 
is  5Z  printed  pages  describing  the  work  of  the  The  Employment  Practices  Committee. 
The  report  includes  the  text  of  the  New  York  State  law  on  this  subject.  The  bulletin 
is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  State  and  15^  to  others. 


New  York  University,  Institute  of  Labor  Relations  and  Social  Security,  has  issued  an 
82.  page  printed  report  under  the  title  "Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Jersey".  The 
author  is  Lois  MacDonald  and  it  reviews  the  whole  subject  beginning  with  the 
various  pressures  seeking  to  bring  about  compulsory  arbitration.  The  greater  part 
of  the  report,  following  a  review  of  the  statute  and  the  ammendments,  is  a  detail 
report  of  the  experience  of  the  state  under  the  Act.  The  price  of  the  report  is  not 
stated  but  it  is  obtainable  through  New  York  University,  Room  540  East  Building, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


The  Conference  Board  business  record  No.  11  contains  a  report  on  losses  from  strikes, 
as  computed  by  the  staff  of  the  board.  This  is  summarized  by  saying  that  over  Z50 
million  dollars  in  wages  has  been  lost  in  each  year  since  1937  or  a  total  of  three 
billion  dollars  since  1937. 

(Continued  {row  page  84) 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Age  30,  Verified  high  aptitude,  Interest  and  I.Q.  for  Personnel  Manage- 
ment.  Engineering  Graduate.  Nine  years'  general  engineering  experience  including^engineering  con- 
tract interpretation,  coordination  of  various  technical  and  non-technical  groups  'and  all  customer 
contact.  New  York  City  Vicinity  preferred.  Box  m. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Graduating  from  University  of  Arkansas,  College  of  Business  Administration 
with  personnel  major.  Would  like  to  start  in  a  position  in  your  Company  that  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  myself  for  a  responsible  position  in  your  personnel  department.  Age  15  years,  mar- 
ried veteran,  factory,  public  polling  experience  with  engineering  training.  Box  no. 


Book  Reviews 


Partners  in  Production.  By  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
New  York.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1949  (pp.  ix,  149.  $1.50). 

Had  this  little  book  been  made  required  reading  for  the  top  men  in  the  coal 
industry  and  the  miners'  union,  there  would  have  been  even  less  excuse  for  their 
recent  demonstration  of  how  not  to  bargain  collectively.  To  be  sure,  the  book  specif- 
ically avoids  a  discussion  of  the  techniques  or  principles  of  wage  determination  as 
matters  outside  the  day-to-day  problems  in  the  individual  plant.  But  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  ordinary  in-plant  labor-management  relations  which  may  be  obtained 
from  reading  this  book  would  greatly  aid  in  approaching  the  industry-wide  problems 
involved  in  wage  discussions. 

"  Partners  in  Production"  is  the  product  of  the  consideration  of  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,1  assisted  by  Osgood 
Nichols. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its  careful  analysis  of  the  goals  and 
attitudes  of  both  labor  and  management.  The  conclusion  that  conflict  is  inescapable 
but  need  not  be  dismaying  is  based  upon  the  resulting  classification  under  three 
headings:  "(1)  mutual  goals  which  are  accompanied  by  elements  of  conflict  of  only 
minor  significance,  so  that  but  little  compromise  is  needed  for  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion; (x)  apparently  conflicting  goals  which  upon  closer  examination  reveal  strong 
elements  of  mutuality;  and  (3)  goals  which  represent  real  and  unavoidable  conflict 
that  can  be  resolved  only  by  substantial  compromise  on  a  basis  of  live  and  let  live." 

The  first  type  includes  the  chance  to  advance — seniority  or  merit —  and  respon- 
sibility in  contract  relations.  Here  it  is  fairly  evident  that  management  and  labor 
have  a  common  goal.  Labor's  desire  for  human  treatment  seems  to  conflict  with 
management's  addiction  to  the  machine,  but  management  can  be  convinced  that  men 
are  as  important  as  machines  and  labor  can  be  shown  that  technological  improve- 
ments are  to  its  advantage  also.  Similarly,  loyalty  to  union  or  employer  need  not 
be  exclusive  and  if  the  division  between  determining  general  policies  and  putting 
them  into  effect  is  clearly  thought  out  much  of  the  difficulty  about  "freedom  to 
to  manage"  may  be  resolved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  Both  labor 
and  management  can  also  unite  in  measures  to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  the 
worker  by  promoting  understanding  of  the  plant  operations,  the  purpose  of  its  pro- 
duction and  the  place  of  the  individual  job  in  the  overall  achievement. 

On  the  other  hand,  conflict  between  the  worker's  drive  for  security  and  manage- 
ment's desire  for  an  efficient  and  profitable  enterprise  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  But 
much  can  be  done  to  reach  a  satisfactory  compromise  which  will  permit  continuing 
to  work  together.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  the  union  be  accepted  by  manage- 
ment as  a  recognized  and  integral  part  of  the  business  enterprise.  Continual  necessity 

1  William  H.  Davis,  James  A.  Brownlow,  William  L.   Chenery,  Howard   Coonely,  Herbert  W.  Payne  (vice   Clinton   S. 
Golden),  Sumner  H.  Slicher,  Herman  W.  Stcinkraus,  and  Edwin  E.  Witte. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Young  man,  34,  A.B.  Sociology,  one  year  graduate  school  of  social  work, 
A.M.  vocational  guidance  and  personnel  administration.  3  years  family  and  psychiatric  case  work, 
teaching  experience.  Position  desired  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City.  Box  95. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  with  B.S.  in  Industrial  Relations.  Desires  entry  position  in  Social  Security 
field.  Interested  in  Unemployment  Insurance,  Workmens  Compensation,  and  O.A.S.I.  Some  work  ex- 
perience in  this  field.  New  York  State  resident.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Age  15.  Complete  personal 
data  on  request.  Box  97. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  5  years  mechanic  and  machine  operator  experience.  4^  years  administra- 
tive experience  (Air  Force).  M.S.  degree  with  major  in  Industrial  Psychology.  One  year  of  college 
teaching  experience.  Penna.  resident.  Willing  to  settle  elsewhere.  Available  June  1.  Box  101,  Personnel 
Journal. 

PERSONNEL  WORK:  Will  graduate  June  1950  with  B.S.  in  B.A.  degree.  Major  field  of  study  is 
personnel  administration.  Desire  position  in  personnel  field.  Salary  secondary  to  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Complete  personal  data  on  request.  Box  103,  Pers.  Jour. 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR:  Top  level  personnel  management  and  industrial  relations  experience, 
including  company  communities  management.  M.A.  degree,  additional  graduate  training  in  Law 
and  Industrial  Psychology.  Personable,  adaptable.  Age  35.  Box  104  Pers.  Jour. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  personnel.  Presently  employed  for  three  years  in 
medium  manufacturing  plant;  dealings  with  union:  handled  factory  and  office  personnel.  M.A.  in 
Industrial  Relations  almost  completed.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Single  woman.  Age  2.8.  Box  105. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Graduating  in  June  and  am  interested  in  chemical  industry.  Major  in  Psychol- 
ogy with  2.x  sem.  hrs.  in  Chemistry.  Age  14,  Boston  resident  but  available  for  any  location.  Box  107, 
Pers.  Jour. 

PERSONNEL  WORK:  If  you  have  a  progressive  personnel  department  and  are  interested  in  adding 
another  young  man  at  the  bottom,  please  interview  me  for  the  position.  Will  receive  B.A.  in  Indus- 
trial Psychology  from  Penn  State  in  June,  1950.  2.5  years  of  age,  married,  in  excellent  health  and  have 
neat  appearance.  Prefer  to  locate  in  the  East.  Box  108. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR:  Experienced  in  merit  rating,  counseling,  job  analysis. 
8  yrs.  industrial  experience.  Supervisor  of  job  evaluation  plans  covering  positions  to  $10,400.  level 
under  all  business  and  manufacturing  functions.  Age  33,  BBA  degree,  major  in  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. Box  109. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 

HELP  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  To  handle  hiring,  personnel  relations,  transfers  and  promotions  for 
large  insurance  company,  located  in  Detroit.  Would  also  like  man  capable  of  handling  personnel  re- 
search. A  degree  in  Psychology  with  courses  in  statistics  necessary.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let- 
ter. Box  102..  Pers.  Jour. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Responsible  for  all  phases  of  personnel  work  in  a  voluntary  health  agency 
of  1x5  people  with  variety  of  positions.  Assist  others  on  consultation  work  to  other  organizations. 
Heavy  experience  in  salary  and  classification  determination  re  professional  and  clerical  positions 
essential.  Ability  to  make  decisions  and  tact  in  employee  relations.  $4300  with  substantial  increase 
after  satisfactory  performance.  Box  106. 
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How  effectively  does  your  Management  talk  to 
all  employees — and  can  the  employees  "talk 
back"?  Some  managements  with  unions  have 
given  up  trying  to  talk  to  employees  except 
through  union  officials.  Others,  without  unions, 
have  not  seen  the  need  for  it.  Here  is  the  policy 
of  a  company  with  progressive  management  ideas 
on  communication  with  employees. 


Effective  Communications- 
One  Road  to  Productivity 


By  Harry  F.   Gracey,  S.K.F.   Industries,  Inc., 
Philadelphia 

What's  wrong  with  the  American  worker  nowadays?  Where  are  the  old 
loyalties,  the  pride  in  craftsmanship,  and  the  desire  to  give  a  day's  work 
for  a  day's  pay?  What  have  we  done,  asks  management,  to  deserve  this 
featherbedding,  controlling  of  rates,  griping,  interminable  grieving,  work-stoppages 
and  strikes? 

The  answer  seems  obvious.  Management  has  permitted  itself  to  be  pushed  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  its  own  employees  by  a  combination  of  self-imposed 
barriers  as  well  as  those  forced  on  it  by  outside  agencies  in  both  the  field  of  govern- 
ment and  labor. 

Self-imposed  obstacles  have  taken  on  the  form  of  a  gradual  yielding  of  manage- 
ment's rights  to  manage  energetically  and  progressively  and  being  satisfied  with 
sitting  back  and  taking  it.  It  has  depended  too  long  upon  the  inertia  of  the  past  to 
carry  it  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  the  American  worker.  The  American 
educational  system  has  changed  all  this.  People  have  learned  to  do  a  little  thinking 
for  themselves  and,  as  such,  have  developed  a  laudable  but  sometimes  most  exasper- 
ating habit  of  wanting  to  know  "why"  and  "how"  their  own  jobs  fit  into  the  end 
product  and  success  of  the  business. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  production  line  worker  today  to  see  ahead  to  any  personal  ad- 
vancement for  himself  in  a  job  that  requires  very  little  skill.  If  management  continues 
to  throw  the  stumbling  block  of  limited  opportunity  at  the  average  worker,  it  is 
bound  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  worker  disinterest,  carelessness,  and  in  many 
cases  organized  opposition.  Although  management  can  predict  the  results  in  man- 
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power  needs  of  improved  technical  and  mechanical  developments,  it  cannot  always 
control  the  effect  such  changes  will  have  on  the  worker.  To  avoid  this,  some  com- 
panies have  even  expanded  jobs  to  include  a  more  desirable  combination  of  interest- 
holding  elements. 

Management  Has  Cut  Itself  off  From  the  Workers 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  barrier  set  up  by  management,  however,  has  been 
its  own  withdrawal,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  from  direct  contact  with  the  worker. 
The  fabulous  expansion  of  staff  and  line  organizations  since  the  war  have  made  con- 
tact almost  prohibitive  by  the  very  nature  of  the  physical  distances  built  up.  The 
foreman  whose  desk  is  right  out  in  the  middle  of  his  work  area  has  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  personal  contact  than  the  supervisor  whose  office  is  up  in  the  "front" 
end  of  the  shop,  or  the  president  who  is  "upstairs".  This  is  to  be  expected,  but  it 
does  not  eliminate  the  pressing  need  for  periodic  face-to-face  communication  between 
the  lowest  classified  worker  and  the  top-most  executive. 

The  wider  the  gap  between  and  among  groups  in  an  organization,  the  greater 
is  the  tendency  of  people  to  become  strangers  to  each  other  and  to  the  company  in 
general.  When  the  worker  feels  that  he  "just  works  here"  and  does  not  consider 
himself  as  "belonging"  to  the  organization,  then  management  can  try  all  the  tricks 
in  the  book  to  get  high  productivity  and  it  will  only  "waste  its  breath."  Loyalty 
and  workmanship  come  only  from  people  who  want  to  be  loyal  and  who  want  to 
do  a  good  full  job — chiefly  because  someone  is  interested  enough  in  them  to  tell  them 
"what's  going  on  around  here". 

This  telling  of  "what's  going  on"  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  It  inevitably 
implies  a  desirable  reaction  from  the  one  who  is  told — otherwise  the  condition  of 
"belonging"  is  not  satisfied.  The  reaction  desired  must  be  an  honest  one.  There  must 
be  some  way  by  which  to  determine  what  people  want  to  hear.  Does  handing  an 
employee  the  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Company  answer  all  his  needs?  Some 
companies  put  great  stress  on  this  aspect  of  communication,  assuming  that  a  worker's 
knowledge  of  the  profits  and  losses  will  create  the  incentive  necessary  to  improve 
workmanship  for  the  overall  financial  health  of  the  corporate  structure. 

In  the  opinion  of  others,  more  could  be  accomplished  by  a  comptroller  who  talks 
with  employees  individually  or  in  small  groups  about  the  contribution  each  opera- 
tion makes  to  the  whole  picture.  People  want  to  know  how  important  they  are  to  the 
success  of  an  enterprise,  and  are  not  impressed  too  much  by  general  reports.  It's 
the  meaning  for  the  individual  that  counts  in  the  long  run. 

The  SKF  Program  of  Management-Worker  Communications 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  SKF  began  its  program  of  communications  in  1946  at 
which  time  complete  lines  of  face-to-face  communications  for  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment were  established  in  all  plants  of  the  Manufacturing  Division.  This  consisted  of 
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weekly  departmental  hour-and-a-half  meetings  on  all  levels  from  the  General  Factory- 
Manager  on  down  to  the  shift  foremen  and  supervisors.  Since  that  time,  company 
information  has  flowed  down  steadily  on  sales,  production,  engineering,  labor  rela- 
tions, standards,  quality,  training  and  education,  new  products,  anticipated  changes, 
market  conditions,  new  development  and,  in  fact,  any  and  all  subjects  which  con- 
tribute to  the  creating  of  a  well-informed  supervisory  body.  Not  a  supervisor  is 
missed  during  the  cycle  of  meetings  which  begin  at  the  top  staff  on  Friday  and  are 
completed  by  the  following  Wednesday. 

The  meetings  are  so  scheduled  that  production  is  well  covered  during  the  absence 
of  any  one  supervisor.  The  company  feels  that  attendance  at  these  meetings  is  para- 
mount to  any  other  supervisory  responsibility.  It  is  in  these  get-togethers  that  mutual 
problems  are  discussed  and  plans  for  effective  action  take  place.  Many  a  company 
policy  or  procedure  has  been  given  birth  during  these  sessions.  What's  more  impor- 
tant, however,  vital  information  is  continually  being  returned  up  the  line  to  the  top. 
The  net  result  has  been  a  well-coordinated,  hard-hitting  team  of  management  who 
take  their  "belonging"  seriously  and  aggressively. 

Each  meeting  selects  a  secretary  who  prepares  an  agenda  and  draws  up  minutes 
for  distribution  each  week  to  all  those  attending  and  to  the  managers  on  the  next 
higher  level.  In  this  manner,  all  levels  of  supervision  are  kept  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  each  level.  To  secure  and  improve  the  entire  program  the 
Director  of  Management  Development  acts  as  general  coordinator  to  assist  any  group 
and  to  spot-check  the  meetings  for  improvement  of  conference  and  meeting  tech- 
niques, including  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  the  training  of  good  meeting  chairmen. 
He  also  serves  as  a  source  of  information  for  answers  to  questions  and  problems  aris- 
ing during  and  between  meetings.  The  telephone  and  special  bulletins  serve  as 
media  for  quick  dissemination  of  information  to  all  supervision  when  the  occasion 
arises. 

The  Communication  Plan  Serves  Other  Purposes 

This  management  communication  system  also  serves  many  other  purposes.  Once 
a  month  most  of  the  meetings  become  technical  seminars  in  which  other  company 
divisional  specialists  are  brought  in  for  talks,  discussions  and  problem-solving  ses- 
sions. For  example,  a  design  engineer  or  laboratory  metallurgist  might  be  invited  to 
discuss  aspects  of  technical  problems  affecting  the  production  processes.  Once  a 
month,  the  safety  director  presents  a  15  minute  case  problem  or  a  film  on  safety. 
Periodically  an  industrial  relations  assistant  will  sit  in  to  clarify  clauses  of  the  labor 
agreement.  At  times,  a  district  sales  manager  will  drop  in  bringing  a  fresh  note  of 
customer  reaction. 

About  two  months  prior  to  company-union  contract  negotiations,  time  is  set 
aside  at  the  meeting  for  each  supervisor's  presentation  of  suggestions  he  has  for 
changes  in  the  new  agreement.  These  are  discussed  and  put  into  writing  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  for  their  study  and  possible  in- 
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corporation  in  the  company's  counter-demands  to  the  union's  brief.  This  channel  of 
ideas  has  been  instrumental  each  year  in  creating  a  contract  committee-of-the-whole, 
so  to  speak,  and  in  establishing  more  firmly  the  foreman  as  a  definite  part  of  manage- 
ment. 

During  actual  negotiations  with  the  union,  these  same  meetings  are  used  to  keep 
each  supervisor  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  bargaining.  In  addition,  at 
that  particular  time,  special  meetings  are  set  up  for  all  supervision  in  larger  groups  to 
hear  first  hand  and  quickly  what  went  on  in  negotiations  the  day  before. 

When  the  contract  is  finally  signed,  this  same  channel  is  used  to  set  up  training 
conferences  on  the  entire  content  and  interpretations  of  the  new  contract.  Thus,  a 
communication  channel  of  management  well  established  actually  brings  each  super- 
visor into  the  activity  of  inception,  building  and  the  final  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  collective  bargaining  Agreement. 

Training  in  Speaking  Makes  Better  Leaders 

The  training  of  supervisors  in  effective  speaking  and  conference  leading  during 
the  past  two  years  has  made  it  possible  to  rotate  the  leadership  of  the  various  man- 
agement meetings.  More  important,  however,  has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  super- 
visor-employee meetings  whereby  many  supervisors  are  now  carrying  information 
down  to  their  own  workers. 

This  next  step  has  passed  the  formative  period  of  development  in  SKF  and  is 
taking  on  the  form  of  regular  employee  meetings  wherein  each  supervisor  discusses 
with  his  workers  many  of  the  same  topics  which  appeared  on  the  management  weekly 
meeting  agenda.  The  growth  of  this  phase  of  communications  has  been  slow  but 
steady  due  to  the  philosophy  established  of  encouraging  foremen  and  supervisors 
to  carry  it  out  only  when  they  feel  fully  confident  to  do  so  and  convinced  that  it 
will  "buy  them  something"  in  good  sound  relations  and  productivity. 

In  fact,  the  entire  program,  top  to  bottom,  grew  in  the  same  manner — as  each 
member  of  supervision  became  convinced  of  its  value  to  the  successful  achievement 
of  his  departmental  objectives.  From  two  "pilot  runs"  with  two  different  super- 
visors and  their  employees  the  idea  has  spread  until  today  about  twenty  depart- 
ments are  involved.  With  no  push  or  fanfare  it  appears  as  if  this  will  double  itself 
in  the  near  future. 

To  aid  in  increasing  employee  face-to-face  contact  with  management,  all  em- 
ployees were  invited  this  year  to  attend  the  monthly  management  forums;  especially 
those  forums  of  a  technical  and  generally  informative  nature. 

Other  Ways  of  Communications  With  Employees 

Other  channels  of  communications  along  the  lines  of  what  might  be  called 
secondary  media  are  used  extensively  to  supplement  the  all-important  face-to-face 
contact.  Customers'  product  exhibits  in  the  cafeterias  have  had  a  most  effective  re- 
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action  upon  all  employees  during  the  past  year.  Interest  in  the  importance  and  ap- 
plication of  what  the  employee  is  making  each  day  is  brought  concretely  before  his 
eyes  as  he  views  cutaway  motors,  vacuum  cleaners,  railway  wheels,  aircraft  en- 
gines, lift-trucks,  mining  equipment,  textile  spinning  frames,  etc. 

The  house  organ  "The  Sphere",  the  supervisor's  bulletin  "Factory  Facts", 
the  "Supervisor's  Reference  Manual",  and  many  types  of  visual  aids  such  as  movies, 
posters,  special  charts,  etc. — all  add  up  to  a  well-rounded  series  of  supplemental 
media  through  which  information  and  facts  are  being  disseminated  daily  and  weekly 
throughout  the  entire  company.  Plant  tours  for  employees  have  been  instituted  to 
bring  closer  the  importance  of  departmental  coordination.  The  public  address  sys- 
tem is  used  to  send  out  messages  from  top  management.  In  fact,  every  type  of  aid  and 
channel  possible  for  the  audial,  visual  and  personal  transmission  of  facts  pertaining 
to  the  company,  its  products  and  its  people  are  included  in  the  SKF  Communications 
Program. 

Above  all,  however,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  personal  face-to-face  exchange 
of  ideas  and  information.  There  is  no  substitute  for  free  verbal  communication  between 
one  or  two  or  more  individuals  to  create  understanding  and  appreciation  of  human 
effort  and  its  coordination  toward  a  common  objective. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  American  worker — his  loyalties  and  craftsmanship?" 
Nothing,  in  our  opinion.  He  just  wants  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  an  organization 
that  knows  where  it  is  going  and  takes  him  into  its  confidence  along  the  way. 


Here  are  more  interesting  answers  from  P.  J.  read- 
ers to  the  personnel  problem  posed  in  our  March 
issue,  involving  a  valued  long-time  employee  and 
her  new  "often  impatient"  supervisor.  Final  re- 
port in  the  strange  case  of — 


Lucy  Robert  vs.  Frances  Major 


"I  don't  know  what  Red  Cross  policies  of  hiring  may  be,  but  certainly  in  a 
modern  industrial  organization  a  prospect  with  questionable  ability  to  be  patient 
and  understanding  with  older  employees  of  long-term  service  would  not  be  hired — 
no  matter  what  her  other  qualifications." 

So  says  Mr.  H.  H.  Kase  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Dept.  of  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies,  Rochester.  Other  readers  express  or  imply  somewhat  the  same  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  problem  in  supervisor-employee  relations  which  was  posed 
in  our  March  issue.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  problem  had  to  do  with  an  ambitious 
new  supervisor,  Lucy  Robert,  who  often  became  "irritated  and  impatient"  with  an 
employee,  Frances  Major.  Miss  Robert  had  told  the  experienced,  long-time  employee 
that  she  did  not  find  her  work  satisfactory  and  would  like  to  arrange  her  transfer  to 
another  service  or  area. 

"As  I  see  it,"  Mr.  Kase  writes,  "the  problem  has  two  main  factors  .  .  .  best 
described  by  the  words  'new  director'  and  'often  irritated  and  impatient'  ...  It 
seems  to  me  that  Miss  Major  has  a  right  to  her  feeling  of  security  from  her  many 
years  of  service.  .  .  .  If  Lucy  Robert  had  the  imagination  she  should  have,  she  would 
be  able  to  imagine  herself  in  Frances  Major's  place  .  .  .  and  be  sympathetic.  I  feel 
Lucy  Robert  has  a  great  deal  more  to  gain  by  showing  patience  and  understanding 
with  this  old  employee  than  by  taking  the  attitude  she  does.  .  .  .  The  experience 
and  advice  of  the  older  employee  is  of  great  benefit  to  business  organizations  as  a 
general  rule." 

Considers  Supervisor's  Attitude  Childish 

Earl  D.  Brodie  of  Ralph  N.  Brodie  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  seems  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Kase — that  is,  he  condemns  the  supervisor's  methods  even  more  harshly.  Key 
to  the  problem,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  are  the  phrases  "often  irritated  and  impatient" 
and  "told  .  .  .  (the  employee)  that  she  does  not  find  her  work  satisfactory  and  would 
like  to  arrange  her  transfer."  These  phrases,  in  Mr.  Brodie's  judgment,  spotlight 
"Miss  Robert's  personal-adjustment  problem  and  her  lack  of  adequate  supervisory 
training." 
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Mr.  Brodie  calls  Miss  Robert's  attitude  "childish"  in  resenting  her  subordinates 
greater  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business,  and  not  exploiting  such  knowledge 
to  her  own  advantage.  He  finds  the  supervisor  to  blame  for  failure  to  "kindle  Miss 
Major's  enthusiasm  to  participate  in  the  program  as  a  valued  member  of  the  team. 

"Responsibility  belongs  to  the  supervisor,"  says  Mr.  Brodie.  "She  must  con- 
sider the  characteristics  of  her  subordinates  impersonally  .  .  .  emotional  instability 
in  the  presence  of  a  subordinate  initiates  a  series  of  reactions  inevitably  leading  to 
the  type  of  problem  under  discussion. 

"If  after  exhausting  all  constructive  efforts  Miss  Robert  was  convinced  that  a 
transfer  was  indicated,  it  became  her  duty  to  draw  this  suggestion  from  Miss  Major 
herself." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clarke,  Director  of  Employee  Relations  of  the  South  Wind  Division 
of  Stewart-Warner  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  says  of  the  supervisor,  Lucy  Robert: 

(a)  She  apparently  views  her  ambition  and  progressive  point  of  view  in  a  vacuum 
and  not  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  finds  herself. 

(b)  She  is  unable  to  capitalize  on  Frances  Major's  good  qualities. 

(c)  She  does  not  appreciate  that  such  a  transfer  would  undoubtedly  lose  for  the 
organization  as  a  whole  the  major  share  of  the  benefit  which  it  otherwise  might 
gain  from  Frances  Major's  abilities. 

"Lucy  Robert,"  Mr.  Clarke  points  out,  "presumably  is  given  a  free  hand,  with 
no  counselling  from  those  who  hired  her."  Miss  Major  "is  probably  right  in  re- 
garding the  dissatisfaction  as  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  Lucy  Robert." 

A  Woman's  View  of  the  Problem 

Miss  P.  Winnie  Roivles,  Women's  Personnel  Supervisor,  Nylon  Division  of  Canad- 
ian Industries  Limited,  Kingston,  Ontario,  gives  us  one  woman's  point  of  view.  Says 
she:  "The  basic  trouble  appears  to  be  that  Miss  Lucy  Robert  was  so  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm for  her  new  job  she  didn't  realize  that  a  new  broom,  if  wielded  too  en- 
thusiastically, can  raise  an  awful  cloud  of  dust.  If,  before  trying  to  revolutionize 
Miss  Major,  Lucy  had  tried  to  see  the  situation  from  the  eyes  of  this  old  employee, 
the  problem  might  have  been  entirely  avoided.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  too  surprising,"  Miss  Rowles  continues,  "that  Miss  Major  maintains 
a  blind  and  somewhat  stubborn  loyalty  to  'things  as  they  are'.  .  .  .  'Resentment  to 
change'  is  an  official  name  for  such  a  loyalty  to  the  past,  and  it  is  a  very  natural  and 
a  very  definite  characteristic  of  Frances  Major.  .  .  .  She  could  have  made  a  very 
efficient  member  of  Miss  Robert's  'top  flight  efficiency  crew'  if  Lucy  Robert  had  gone 
about  things  in  a  different  way.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Robert  should  have  gone  a  little  slower  in  effecting  her  'clean-up'.  By 
admitting  her  own  position  as  a  newcomer  and  enlisting  the  help  of  Miss  Major  to 
find  out  how  things  were  done  ...  a  much  more  powerful  program  might  have  been 
launched,  based  on  more  facts.  .  .  .  Only  when  she  has  established  her  own  credit 
with  the  employees  she  is  directing  can  she  begin  to  make  her  improvements.  If 
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Frances  Major,  as  the  employee  with  the  longest  service,  had  been  asked  for  her 
suggestions,  she  would  probably  have  bust  a  gusset  to  beat  Lucy  to  the  method 
improvements  that  Lucy  was  so  anxious  to  effect." 

Transfer  Not  a  Real  Solution 

Also  from  the  Dominion  Mr.  E.  H.  Menard  and  Mr.  H.  Boisvert  send  interesting 
analyses.  Mr.  Menard  describes  himself  as  a  student  of  Personnel  Management  and 
member  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour, 
at  Ottawa. 

"To  justify  herself  for  her  inability  to  supervise,"  says  Mr.  Menard,  "she  re- 
sorted to  the  old  tactic  of  firing,  which  to  my  mind  will  not  remedy  the  situation. 
I  strongly  criticize  Miss  Robert  for  having  reached  this  unhappy  solution."  He  finds 
Miss  Robert's  eagerness  to  develop  top-flight  efficiency  in  her  staff '  'highly  commend- 
able", but  advises  patience,  more  deliberate  procedure. 

Mr.  Boisvert  of  Montreal  concludes  that  Lucy  Robert  is  out  for  No.  i  first, 
and  the  organization  second.  He  says;  "She  may  apparently  be  ambitious  for  the 
improvement  of  the  service.  But  that  is  actually  only  secondary,  and  Lucy  Robert 
is  the  one  who  intends  to  get  ahead,  come  what  may.  This  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  fact  that  she  is  frequently  irritated  by  the  persistence  of  Miss  Major  in 
following  work  habits  of  years,  which  she  feels  are  antiquated.  ...  I  would  say 
that  in  the  years  to  come  other  little  incidents  will  occur  from  time  to  time  which, 
if  kept  track  of,  will  prove  that  Lucy  Robert — while  good — is  too  full  of  herself  for 
the  job.  .  .  .  There  are  many  people  of  the  same  calibre — with  a  wonderful  way  of 
selling  themselves  to  a  firm  for  a  big  job  .  .  .  but  when  it  comes  to  human  relations 
and  handling  a  situation  like  this,  they  fail  utterly.  And  in  order  to  cover  up  their 
weaknesses,  to  protect  themselves,  the  lamb  must  be  sacrificed." 

Supervisor  should  Go  Slow  with  New  Broom 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Ayres,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Divisional  Employee  Rela- 
tions, Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City,  agrees  with  others  that  Miss 
Robert  should  reduce  her  headlong  speed.  "If  Miss  Robert's  supervisor  is  smart," 
he  says,  "and  if  the  Personnel  Chief  knows  his  stuff,  they  already  would  be  keeping 
an  eye  on  Miss  Robert  to  see  that  she  does  not  tear  her  department  apart  in  her  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Further,  they  will  be  alert  to  see  that  the  organization  does  not  lose  the  ex- 
perienced and  loyal  service  of  Miss  Major.  They  will  promptly  force  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  viewpoints  of  these  two  completely  and  basically  different  types,  so  that 
they  can  get  along  together.  Then  it  would  be  a  good  idea  quietly  to  arrange  for 
Miss  Robert  to  take  a  course  in  Human  Engineering,  so  that  she  can  become  better 
able  to  handle  people.  ..." 


There  are  two  views  about  how  to  write  job 
descriptions,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  for 
job  evaluation.  One  school  holds  that  they 
should  be  kept  simple  and  be  designed  solely  for 
job  evaluation.  Here  is  a  brief  for  the  other 
school:  make  the  descriptions  detailed  so  as  to 
serve  many  purposes. 


By-Products  of  Job  Evaluation 


By  Eugene  J.  Benge 

There  are  a  dozen  possible  by-products  of  a  well  executed  job  evaluation  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  are  quite  as  important  as  job  evaluation  itself;  the  aggre- 
gate of  them  can  be  a  tremendous  force  for  improved  management. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  many  companies  pass  up  these  important  by-products — 
seem  content  with  the  evaluation  alone. 

The  by-products  can  be  captured  only  where  the  job  evaluation  method 
(whether  point  system,  factor  comparison  or  other)  has  included  carefully  prepared, 
properly  sub-divided  job  specifications.  Preparation  of  specifications  to  include  the 
following  features  will  prove  helpful: 

i.  A  statement  of  duties  in  sequence  (where  possible)  showing  how, 

as  well  as  what  is  done 
i.  Reporting  responsibility 

3.  Promotional  chain 

4.  Specific  job  information  needed 

5.  Standards  of  performance,  which  must  be  met  (quantity,  quality, 
time) 

6.  Working  conditions 

7.  Hazards 

8.  Number  of  persons  on  each  job 

9.  Present  method  of  compensation;  actual  earnings 

Prior  Decisions 

Before  embarking  on  a  job  evaluation  program,  a  company  should  decide 
whether  it  will  later  seek  some  or  all  of  the  by-products,  so  that  job  analysts  can 
secure  all  needed  data  at  the  same  time.  The  information  required  for  a  job  evalua- 
tion program  only  will  be  somewhat  less,  and  may  be  differently  arranged  than  if 
the  comprehensive  program  is  to  be  covered.  To  attempt  at  some  later  date  to  apply 
restricted  job  analysis  information  to  the  comprehensive  program  may  require  that 
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analysts  re-interview  employees  and  rewrite  specifications.  It  is  preferable  that 
analysts  gather  originally  on  comprehensive  interview  forms  all  job  data  even 
though  some  portions  only  of  those  data  are  used  and  recast  for  the  job  specification 
needed  under  job  evaluation.  This  plan  means  that  the  all-inclusive  interview  form 
contains  gold  yet  to  be  mined;  i.e.,  data  for  the  by-product  studies. 

We  shall  consider  that  the  job  evaluation  program  itself  has  the  following 
direct  objectives,  which  will  not  therefore  be  listed  as  by-products: 

1.  Development  of  a  fair,  understandable  method  of  evaluating  jobs 
z.  Discovery  and  correction  of  existing  underpaid  jobs 

3.  Discovery  and  ultimate  correction  of  overpaid  jobs,  without 
cutting  earnings  of  present  encumbents 

4.  Establishment  of  administrative  machinery  to  use  the  method  for 
settling  rate  disputes,  evaluation  of  new  or  changed  jobs,  main- 
tenance of  the  plan,  etc. 

The  Principal  By-Products 

There  seem  to  be  twelve  by-products  of  varying  importance  and  applicability. 
These  are  listed  below,  with  brief  comments;  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  detail  ex- 
act plans  for  applying  these  by-products. 

Merit  Rating 

This  is  the  obvious  by-product,  yet  it  is  usually  done  with  no  relation- 
ship to  the  job  evaluation.  Thus,  we  may  analyze  a  job  according  to 

Mental  requirements 
Skill  requirements 
Physical  requirements 
Responsibilities,  and 
Working  conditions 
then  proceed  to  rate  the  man  on  that  job  according  to 

Personality 
Physique 
Attitude 
Potentiality,  etc. 

He  might  better  be  rated  on  how  well  he  meets  the  specific  mental,  skill  and 
physical  requirements  of  his  job,  discharges  its  responsibilities,  adjusts  to  its  work- 
ing conditions. 

If  the  latter  viewpoint  is  adopted  the  specification  form  itself,  with  a  few 
simple  changes,  can  become  a  rating  sheet.  Figure  i  offers  one  method.  Ratings  of 
each  employee  trait  (to  meet  the  corresponding  job  demand)  can  be  +,  and  — ;  or 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E;  or  10  to  i;  or  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  and  Poor.  Whatever  the 
rating  plan  used,  the  result  shows  wherein  a  job  incumbent  matches,  and  fails  to 
match,  the  detailed  demands  of  his  particular  job. 
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JOB     SPECIFICATION 

SALARY  EMPLOYEES 
£!;.    Maintenance  Kan  t:','iV~"  Mechanlo  D        Plant  side  *•;»•'        i         D.,.J«lyl5,  1950 

pUk»i  Performs  a  variety  of  machine*  and  plant  maintenance.     Installs  and  alibis  new  equipment;  dismantles  and  roake3  repairs 
on  machinery  and  motors,  etc.     Greases,  oils,  maintains,  overhauls  and  renovates  equipment.     Sometimes  makes  replace- 
ment parts.     Improvises  safety  devices  as  required  by  superiors.     Assists  in  preparing,  moving  or  shipping  equipment. 
Places  orders  for  replacement  parts  as  well  as  material  and  supplies  required  for  plant  maintenance.     Plant  maintenance 
involves  carpentry,  plumbing,  electrical,  painting,  and  pipe  fitting.     Uses  a  variety  of  hand  and  motor  driven  tools 
in  equipment  maintenance.     At  times  supervises  maintenance  workers  and  helpers.     Responsible  for  the  hiring  and  dis- 
charge of  all  such  maintenance  workmen.     Hires,  trains,  and  sometimes  recommends  for  discharge,  filling  machine  op- 
erators, bottle  washing  machine  operators,  and  labeling  machine  operators. 


MENTAL    REQUIREMENTS 

B 

SKILL  REQUIREMENTS 

? 

PHYISCAL  FACTORS 

F 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

F 

SUPERVISION                    R 

12  year*    general    education 

Kindt 

Kind  of  Phy.ical   Effort. 

Kind  of   Equipment 

Direct*' 

Kind    of    •  pec  let   education ' 

Handling  of  a  variety 

Walking,  standing. 

Bottling  machines, 

(No.  and  kind  of  employee*) 

Vocational 

of  hand  and  motor 
driven  tools.     Judg- 

stooping, bending  in 
&  around  machinery. 

motors,  vats,  pipes, 
hand  trucks,  heater, 

2  maintenance  helpers 
4  to  8  machine  oper- 

Kind of   work  knowledge' 

ment  as  to  correct 

Repairing,  erecting, 

boilers,  purifier 

ators. 

Some  blue  print 

maintenance  to  be 

greasing  machinery 

reading.     Plant  and 
machinery  mainten- 

done. 

and  equipment, 

*V«f   time  at: 

Plan*  for  other*'  How 

Interprets  orders  for 

ance.     Operation  of 

10     in  office     34       tilting 

Material* 

change  of  rim. 

plant  equipment. 

90      |n  pl.nl        60   .landing 
'      walking               climbing 

Machine  parts. 

Maintenance  mater- 

Time for  Acceptable  Proficiency 

ials.     Syrup 

Supervision   Summary* 

Beverage 

3  years 

Doe*  Job  K*qcir. 

give*  little       ,    rec'a.  ranch 

Mathematlc*  U*ed- 

Kind  ef   5en*ory   Training. 

A    .   Good  Eyetight 

glv«i  Utile           "(■.    little 

Fractions 

__ 

Record* 

*     frive*  much  A      recV  little 

Make*  Estimate* 
X      Interpret  Order* 

De.irable  Prior  E»perienee 

K'.achine  shop 

Color   Diitriminatlon 

Place  of  Work  Plant  or 

Of  repairs,  time  and 
material 

give*  mu<h            r«V  mwcA 
Inttruct*  •  How? 

Prepare   Specification* 

Mechanical  Shop 

'Word  of  mouth. 

X      Prepare    Record* 

C«.  Job*  which  train  for  tbi-i 

Maintenance  helper 

'.Vhat  Job*  doe*  thli  train  for? 

Atmotphere  Inside  and 
some  outside 
illumination       Likely  to 

be  poor 
Haiard.  Glass,  electri- 

Sar(ng*-How? 

Decreased  machine 
break  down.  Better 

Approve*  What7 

Bills  for  repair  parts. 

Pergonal    Trails 

Assistant  superin- 
tendent 

methods. 

Money 

Supervisory   Control* 

Patience,  Tack 

Other    Experience    Factor* 

city,  hot  water,  mov- 

— 

"" 

Judgment 

Building 

Othe,   Re.pon.ibil.tle.    Hir- 

Hipheat  Job  Supervised 

Other   Mental   Factor* 

Meet  emergencies 

construction 

be  wet  or  dirty  a- 
round  machines. 

and  training  of  ma- 
chine operators 

Filling  Kachine  Oper- 
ator 

U.e  "X"  to  Indicate  i  "XX"  to  Sti 
~rV  .  Required;  "P"  .  Preferred 
■  bow   Pereenl.ee   er   Amount. 


Prepared   By    Approved 

FlOURB  I 


Charts 

Almost  every  job  analyst  encounters  employee  confusion  as  to  lines  of  responsi- 
bility, opportunities  ahead,  concepts  of  authority,  overlapping  authority,  inter- 
departmental conflicts  and  misunderstanding  of  functions. 

Many  of  these  conflicts  and  confusions  can  be  resolved  through  the  preparation 
of 

Organization  Charts 
Functional  Charts 
Promotional  Charts 

Figure  t  illustrates  all  three  types.  The  organization  chart  is  quite  usual  and 
makes  clear  reporting  responsibilities.  The  functional  chart,  on  the  other  hand  is 
quite  unusual. 

It  reveals  what  functions  are  being  discharged  in  each  job,  and  shows  the  per- 
centage of  time  on  each  function.  This  chart  may  become  particularly  illuminating 
when  compared  with  similar  charts  from  other  departments,  thus  revealing  dupli- 
cations of  function  or  opportunities  for  combinations  or  centralizations. 
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ORGANIZATION  CHART 


PRESIDENT 

Vice-President 
SALES 

TREASURER 

Vice-President 

MANUFACTURING 

FUNCTIONAL  CHART 


PRESIDENT 


D 


V.  P. 


TREASURER 


P 


V.   P. 


eues 


CODE 
%   of  time 
spent  on 

Clerical 

Office 
Management 

Technical 
Development 

Maintenance 


|;;;[    Manufacturing 


PROMOTION  CHART 
Shipping  &  Receiving 


To  purch. 
or  acctg. 


3upt  Recg. 
&  Shipping 


To  Mfg. 

Depte. 


Receiving 
Clerk 


Chief  Clerk 
Shipping 


Shipping 
Clerk  Bus 


Asst.  Recg] 
Clerk 


T 


Shipping 
Clerk  Rail 


Packer 


Packer 


Trucker 


Helper 


I 


Helper 


Laborer 


Figure  i 


The  promotional  chart  is  seldom  seen,  because  management  mistakenly  assumes 
that  the  organization  chart  serves  in  its  stead.  But  in  the  chart  illustrated  the  be- 
ginner in  the  Receiving  and  Shipping  Department  finds  himself  faced  with  the 
alternate  promotional  lines  shown — can  see  where  either  choice  is  likely  to  lead 
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him.  From  his  limited  background  and  perspective  it  is  doubtful   that  he  would 
grasp  the  alternatives  and  opportunities  from  organization  charts. 

Selection 
Since  job  descriptions  are  factual  they  can  aid  in  selection  in  four  ways: 

1.  They  inform  the  employment  interviewer  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

job  to  be  filled. 
z.  They  can  present  standards  which  must  be  met  by  the  applicant. 

3 .  They  can  provide  content  for  preparation  of  trade  tests  and  infor- 
mation tests — or  suggest  use  of  existing  aptitude  tests  to  aid  in 
selection. 

4.  They  provide  similar  help  in  internal  selection  of  present  employees 
being  considered  for  transfer  or  promotion  to  various  vacancies. 

Training 

The  training  potential  of  a  job  evaluation  program  is  very  large. 

In  the  first  place,  all  participants  get  training  in  work  information  and  manage- 
ment viewpoint  which  contributes  markedly  to  improved  employee  relations. 
Analysts  quite  usually  are  promoted  to  key  jobs  at  the  close  of  a  job  evaluation 
study.  Committee  members,  top  and  middle  management,  shop  stewards  and  even 
rank  and  file  employees  get  an  insight  into  the  complexity  of  the  wage  problem. 
These  are  by-products  of  human  understanding  which  parallel  the  job  evaluation 
study. 

Other  training  benefits  can  follow  it.  Job  duties  (especially  if  written  in  se- 
quence) provide  a  good  starting  point  for  preparing  standard  practice  instructions, 
to  train  new  workers,  keep  approved  practices  in  use  by  old  workers.  Formal  train- 
ing programs  (lecture,  conference,  case  study  or  vestibule)  can  readily  be  built  on 
the  data  provided  on  job  analyst  interview  sheets.  Such  training  can  be  applied  to 
individuals  or  to  groups,  and  seems  to  be  of  maximum  value  when  used  in  super- 
visory discussion  conferences. 

Working  Conditions 

Many  a  job  evaluation  committee  has  had  to  allow  extra  pay  for  a  job  because 
of  unnecessary  hazards  or  poor  working  conditions.  Committee  members  invariably 
comment  that  it  would  be  better  management  to  lessen  the  hazards  and  improve  the 
working  conditions — yet  they  lack  either  the  authority  or  time  to  do  anything 
about  such  situations. 

Every  management  which  authorises  a  job  evaluation  study  should  issue  strict 
instructions  that  hazards  and  working  conditions  which  seem  possible  of  improve- 
ment at  reasonable  cost  should  be  referred  to  top  management,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  changes  needed,  before  the  jobs  involved  are  finally  evaluated.  The 
wisdom  of  such  instruction  is  obvious. 
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Work  Simplification 

The  organized  information  recorded  by  job  analysts  can  readily  become  the 
starting  point  for  some  program  of  methods  improvement.  Typical  points  which 
may  come  to  light  are: 

Layout  or  flow  of  work  seems  weak 
Building  facilities  seem  inadequate 

Equipment  or  work-in-process  seems  to  be  idle  much  of  the  time 
Materials  or  papers  travel  great  distances  between  work  centers 
Mechanical  or  electrical  energy  could  be  substituted  for  human  energy 
Raw  materials  seem  to  be  inadequate;  or  to  be  wasted 
Tools  or  equipment  seem  to  be  inadequate 

Certain  activities  duplicate  similar  work  elsewhere,  or  seem  quite  un- 
necessary; or  could  be  done  by  simpler  methods. 

Incentive  Pay 

Although  job  evaluation  is  primarily  a  method  of  determining  basic  hourly, 
weekly  or  monthly  pay  rates,  it  may  also  bear  upon  certain  forms  of  incentive  pay. 

Bedeaux  type  pay  plans  can  make  especial  use  of  job  evaluation  findings.  The 
evaluated  rate  can  be  the  rate  which  will  be  paid  for  80%,  or  for  ioo  %  performance. 

A  combination  of  job  evaluation  and  merit  rating  can  be  used  to  determine  base 
rate  plus  merit  rated  bonus,  without  standards  of  job  performance,  or  with  such 
standards  as  in  measured  day  work. 

Summary 

The  job  analysis  which  precedes  job  evaluation  yields  systematic  recording  of 
the  work  of  a  company.  Such  information  can  be  used  to  derive  important  by- 
products as  well  as  the  primary  end-product:  evaluated  rates.  These  by-products 
pertain  principally  to 

1.  Merit  rating  the  performance  of  the  worker  on  the  job 

z.  Charts — organization,  functional,  promotional 

3.  Selection 

4.  Training 

5.  Working  Conditions 

6.  Work  Simplifications 

7.  Incentive  pay 

In  order  to  get  these  added  benefits,  management  should  decide  in  advance  of 
any  job  evaluation  program  which  by-products  it  will  additionally  seek. 

From  th  Froctidinis  of  the  lgjo  Industrial  Rtlations  Cmfmnce  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina. 


Three  Short  Articles 


1.  PUTTING  "PEP"  IN  THE  QUESTION 
PERIOD 

Oh,  thac  dead  silence  which  greets  the  distinguished  speaker  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
address,  the  Chairman  asks,  "Are  there  any  questions"?  Here  is  a  way  to  get  ques- 
tions— good,  well-considered  ones. 


By  W.  D.  Hersey,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
New  England  Division 

Perhaps  the  deadliest  moment  in  any  meeting  comes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  by  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  when  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  announces 
that  the  speaker  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Members  shift  un- 
easily in  their  chairs,  some  edge  towards  the  door,  others  stare  moodily  at  the  table- 
cloth, and  the  whole  assembly  has  a  general  let-down  feeling  until  some  brave  soul 
asks  a  somewhat  forced  question,  obviously  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Certainly  this  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  situations  in  business  and  professional  life.  Here  is  a  speaker 
presumably  well  qualified  in  his  field.  Here  is  a  group  of  men  presumably  interested 
in  the  same  things  as  the  speaker,  and  yet  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  there  are  either 
no  questions  or  a  few  weak  ones. 

The  Personnel  Managers  Club  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  thinks  that 
it  has  licked  this  problem  and  in  so  doing  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  success 
of  its  meetings.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  showed  that  the  typical  reaction  was 
due  to  either  not  having  thought  about  the  subject  constructively  in  advance  or  to 
having  been  so  impressed  by  the  speaker's  presentation  that  for  a  moment  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  completely  covered  everything. 

The  problem  was  licked  by  getting  the  members  to  start  working  on  questions 
at  the  beginning  of  their  meal.  Tables  are  usually  set  for  eight,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening  the  Chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Committee  designates  one  person 
at  each  table  as  host  and  hands  him  the  following  note. 

"You  have  been  selected  to  act  as  host  at  your  table  this  evening.  Your  first 
duty  will  be  to  see  that  everyone  at  the  table  is  introduced.  After  that  you  might 
imagine  that  you  had  invited  the  speaker  to  your  house  for  dinner  so  that  you  could 
get  his  views  on  the  problem  which  he  is  going  to  discuss  tonight — that  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Operation  of  Suggestion  Systems.  Now  what  questions  would  you  like  to  ask 
him  in  your  own  living  room  after  dinner?  What  questions  would  the  others  at  your 
table  like  to  ask  him?  Raise  these  questions  during  the  dinner  hour,  discuss  them,  and 
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list  them  on  the  attached  sheet.  The  questions  will  be  collected  and  submitted  to  the 
speaker  for  his  views." 

Some  of  these  questions  sheets  can  be  picked  up  during  the  meal.  This  insures  a 
good  start  to  the  question  period.  Others  will  flow  in  immediately  after  the  speaker 
has  completed  his  talk.  In  many  cases  the  host  at  the  table  will  have  crossed  off 
questions  which  he  feels  have  been  adequately  answered  by  the  talk. 

Of  course,  an  important  part  is  played  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  who  reviews 
the  questions  to  eliminate  duplicates  and  in  order  to  ask  the  questions  which  appear 
to  him  to  be  the  most  stimulating.  It  has  been  found  that  having  several  questions 
on  one  sheet  is  an  aid  to  a  quick  review  of  the  questions  on  hand  rather  than  using 
individual  cards  for  each  question. 

The  results  of  this  method  have  been  excellent.  The  principal  benefits: 
i.  People  have  started  talking  to  each  other  about  a  subject  of  interest  to  per- 
sonnel people.  This  has  broken  up  little  cliques  of  two  or  three  at  each  table  and 
spiked  a  lot  of  the  idle  chatter  about  unrelated  subjects.  The  Club  also  attempts 
to  break  up  company  groups  and  seat  them  at  different  tables. 
i.  Being  almost  forced  to  discuss  the  subject  and  to  raise  questions  about  it,  the 
individuals  are  prepared  to  listen  to  the  speaker  with  a  view  to  getting  answers 
to  specific  questions.  Their  minds  have  been  opened  to  his  subject,  and  they  are 
in  an  expectant  attitude. 

3.  The  speaker  is  stimulated  because  he  is  speaking  to  a  receptive  audience. 

4.  The  speaker  is  complimented  by  the  varied  flow  of  questions.  It  gives  him  a 
good  chance  to  "let  his  hair  down"  and  frequently  to  give  some  of  the  most 
stimulating  material  of  the  evening. 

5.  The  whole  evening  winds  up  on  a  high  note  with  a  general  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  progress  in  the  subject  under  discussion. 

With  the  approach  of  the  fall  and  winter  season  when  such  organizations  will 
be  planning  their  programs,  this  method  is  suggested  as  a  sure-fire  way  of  increasing 
the  interest  and  effectiveness  of  your  meetings. 

Editor's  Note:  This  procedure  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  developed  at  Michi- 
gan State  College  by  Don  Phillips  and  his  associates  and  which  was  used  to  very  good 
effect  in  the  April  meeting  in  Montreal  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Trainers  Associa- 
tion. An  important  difference  in  the  Phillips  method  is  that  only  the  one  best  ques- 
tion from  each  table  is  used.  This  keeps  the  question  discussion  at  the  highest  level. 


2.  BETTER  CLERKS  CAN  BE  HIRED 
WITH  TESTS 


If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  clerical  staff  give  aptitude  tests  to  appli- 
cants. If  you  use  tests  of  proven  value  you  will  eliminate  most  of  the  poorer  candi- 
dates— and  much  interviewing  time  will  be  saved. 

By  Betty  Allen  Doub,  State-Planters  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Testing  of  applicants  for  clerical  positions  has  been  a  part  of  the  employment 
procedure  at  State-Planters  Bank  and  Trust  Company  for  about  fifteen  months. 
Since  that  time  71  new  employees  have  come  into  the  organization.  We  believe 
that  the  use  of  tests  has  enabled  us  to  select  a  higher  caliber  applicant  more  easily 
than  before  the  installation  of  the  testing  program;  it  has  put  ability  judgments  on  a 
more  objective  basis  and  gives  us  a  better  indication  of  the  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  applicants. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  a  test  alone  is  not  enough  to  predict  how  well  one  can 
perform  on  the  job,  since  all  the  things  that  make  a  successful  and  happy  worker 
can't  be  measured.  The  personal  contact  during  an  interview  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  an  appraisal  of  an  applicant  because  it  affords  an  insight  into  such 
things  as  personal  appearance,  manners,  personality,  home  and  educational  back- 
ground and  experience.  Yet  certain  factors  such  as  skill  and  ability  can  be  more  ac- 
curately and  objectively  determined  by  using  tests  as  aids,  or  tools  of  decision,  rather 
than  by  depending  on  the  interview  only. 

By  using  suitable  cut-off  scores,  closer  screening  is  accomplished  before  time  is 
taken  for  longer  interviews;  decisions  on  "border  line"  applicants  are  more  easily 
made.  After  a  preliminary  interview,  those  clerical  applicants  who  appear  to  be  possi- 
bilities are  given  a  battery  of  four  short  tests.  These  results  roughly  divide  the  ap- 
plicants into  three  groups:  those  who  apparently  have  the  aptitudes  to  make  the 
grade;  those  who  would  probably  not  be  able  to  keep  up;  and  those  borderline  people 
who  should  be  more  thoroughly  interviewed.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  saving  of  time  for 
the  interviewer,  who  then  doesn't  need  to  spend  as  long  with  the  first  group  investi- 
gating ability;  the  second  group  is  eliminated  before  a  longer  interview;  and  the 
points  for  more  extensive  questioning  are  highlighted  for  the  third  group.  Thus  more 
people  may  be  interviewed  in  a  day. 

Included  in  the  battery  are  four  short  tests;*  the  Personnel  Test:  a  iz  minute  om- 
nibus intelligence  test  of  50  items;**  Name  Finding:  a  3  minute  test  of  x^  items  in  which 
the  applicant  must  read  the  name  and  remember  it  long  enough  to  check  the  same 

*Versomul  Tist.  E.  F.  Wondcrlic,  Glcncoe,  Illinois 

**Ttsts  for  Clerical  Aptituae.  Aptitude  Test  Service,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 
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name  in  a  list  on  the  back  of  the  page;**  Number  Series  Completion:  a  3  minute  test  of  zo 
items  in  which  the  next  two  numbers  of  a  related  series  must  be  determined;**  Number 
Perception:  a  4  minute  test  of  zoo  items  in  which  the  applicant  matches  pairs  of  num- 
bers, checking  those  which  are  the  same. 

The  tests  have  the  advantage  of  being  easy  to  administer  and  score,  and  the  entire 
battery  takes  only  a  half-hour.  The  "face- validity"  of  these  tests  is  good  for  the  posi- 
tions where  the  tests  are  used  most  (bookkeeping  and  junior  clerical  jobs).  Although 
the  number  of  cases  is  small  as  yet,  our  experience  indicates  a  rough  statistical  cor- 
relation between  test  scores  and  subsequent  performance  in  clerical  positions  as  well. 
The  supervisor's  estimate  of  the  new  employee's  performance  on  the  job  agrees  in  the 
majority  of  cases  with  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  test  record.  Only  five  of  the 
group  have  been  dismissed;  only  one  of  these  had  passed  all  four  tests;  one  had  passed 
two;  and  three  had  passed  only  one.  (These  latter  three  were  employed  as  third- 
choice  applicants  in  a  period  of  a  tight  labor  supply  with  an  immediate  vacancy  to 
be  filled.) 

On  the  average,  the  caliber  of  incoming  employees  has  improved  and  we  con- 
sider the  tests  as  a  valuable  additional  yardstick  in  the  proper  selection  of  new 
workers. 


3.  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINERS 
ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE 


This  Canadian  association  recently  staged  one  of  the  most  stimulating  conferences 
ever  held. 

By  Doris  D.  Hay      ffi*^ 

Under  the  slogan  of  "Training,  Teamwork  and  Progress"  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Trainers'  Association  brought  to- 
gether training  men  from  all  over  Eastern  Canada. 
Gabriel  Rousseau  of  the  Pr_o^hTcialT)epartment  of  Labor  was  the  General  Chair- 
man and  his  committee  included  representatives  from  the  Quebec  Hydro  Electric 
Commission,  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dominion  Burlington  Mills 
Ltd.,  Bank  of  Montreal  and  one  woman  member  from  the  T.  Eaton  Company  Ltd. 
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F.  S.  Laffer,  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors,  gave  the 
keynote  of  the  conference — a  compact  address  on  "Training — A  Challenge".  He 
pointed  out  that  training  top  management  was  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  any 
Training  Director  and  gave  one  suggestion  on  the  difficult  job  of  training  a  Vice 
President.  Arranging  a  talk  in  front  of  a  civic  group  by  the  Vice  President  of  a  Com- 
pany was  one  way  he  suggested  a  training  man  could  get  some  of  his  ideas  across 
to  the  Vice  President  both  before  the  address  and  afterward.  In  one  instance  the  ad- 
dress was  recorded  on  a  wire  recorder  and  then  played  back  to  the  Vice  President  by 
the  Training  Director.  He  summarized  his  philosophy  by  saying  if  the  Training 
Director  helped  all  their  people  grow  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  worry 
about  whether  they  were  given  professional  status. 

The  Conference  was  vitalized  by  the  use  of  the  audience  participation  and  dis- 
cussion method  developed  by  Don  Phillips  of  Michigan  State  College.  The  audience 
was  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of  not  more  than  six,  made  up  if  possible  of  all  total 
strangers.  At  each  session  fresh  groups  were  organized.  Each  small  group  was  in- 
structed to  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  reporting  Secretary.  Before  the  formal  speeches 
got  under  way  each  person  was  asked  to  submit  a  question  to  his  Chairman  concern- 
ing what  he  most  wanted  to  learn  at  this  Conference.  The  group  then  voted  on  these 
questions  and  determined  which  ones  seemed  to  them  the  most  important.  Those 
questions  were  collected  and  tabulated.  This  method  was  also  used  in  selecting  ques- 
tions for  use  in  the  question  period  after  each  talk. 

The  experience  of  joining  a  different  group  several  times  in  the  period  of  the 
two-day  Conference,  of  taking  part  in  electing  chairmen  and  Secretaries,  of  thinking 
up  a  question  and  of  voting  on  the  most  important  question  at  his  table,  kept  the 
audience  wide  awake  and  developed  excellent  questions. 

It  is  possible  to  give  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  helpful  points  brought  out  by 
the  various  speakers.  H.  D.  Woods,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Centre, 
McGill  University,  told  of  the  way  in  which  McGill  helps  the  industrial  concerns 
in  the  Montreal  area  with  their  industrial  relations  work  by  being  the  laboratory  for 
social  science  research.  The  results  of  this  research  are  made  available  to  industry  by 
lecture  courses,  special  short  courses  and  seminars  as  well  as  by  library  service. 

Hugh  Crombie,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Dominion  Engineering  Works  Ltd., 
in  his  discussion  on  determining  training  needs  in  industry,  recommended  that  the 
learning  of  any  specific  trade  should  be  postponed  until  a  satisfactory  ground  work 
of  general  education  had  been  laid.  He  based  this  on  a  survey  of  the  desires  of  many 
employers,  who  expressed  themselves  as  being  anxious  to  get  young  people  well 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  in  English,  and  in  getting  along  with 
people. 

Al  Crossland,  Director  of  Training,  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  presented  the  way 
in  which  training  is  being  done  at  present  in  his  Company.  In  his  experience  the  ex- 
ample set  by  those  in  the  level  above  the  immediate  supervisor  was  most  effective. 

O.  Van  Rye,  Personnel  Administration  Consultant,  New  England  Power  Service 
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Company,  talked  on  communications  and  urged  that  the  supervisors  and  workers  be 
given  information  as  soon  as  possible.  He  specifically  cautioned  against  allowing 
rumors  to  originate  because  of  lack  of  proper  information.  He  described  the  educa- 
tional program  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  three  years. 

Harvey  C.  Marmaduke,  Executive  Department,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  whose 
topic  was  Super-Vision,  gave  many  hints  for  the  development  of  supervisors.  He 
felt  that  the  art  of  making  people  want  to  do  things  was  the  greatest  asset  that  the 
supervisor  could  have  and  the  ability  to  effectively  delegate  responsibility  was  al- 
most as  important. 

A.  H.  Nielsen,  Director  of  Training,  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company,  told 
the  Conference  about  the  various  training  programs  which  are  being  used  in  his 
Company.  They  vary  from  the  methods  used  in  induction  of  new  employees  to  the 
graduate  engineer  training  program. 

W.  J.  Mann,  Bank  of  Montreal,  discussed  rating  programs  as  he  has  studied  them 
over  the  past  io  years.  His  plea  was  for  simplicity  of  method  in  rating,  saying  that 
primarily  what  the  Company  wanted  to  learn  about  each  employee  was  whether  he 
was  doing  his  job  properly  and  whether  he  was  a  good  risk  for  promotion. 

The  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette,  Minister  of  Labour  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
reported  on  the  work  of  the  apprenticeship  training  commission,  which  is  managed 
and  financially  supported  by  equal  contributions  from  organized  labor,  employees 
and  the  government.  Under  this  plan  1400  workers  in  the  skilled  trades  have  been 
trained  each  year  during  the  past  five  years. 

George  F.  Brobyn,  Training  Assistant,  S.K.F.  Industries  Ltd.,  described  the  use 
of  role-playing  as  a  successful  training  tool  and  followed  his  discussion  with  an  ac- 
tual demonstration  with  audience  participation. 

E.  R.  Swint,  Director  of  Education,  Glenn  Martin  Company,  told  of  the  pro- 
gram developed  during  war  time  in  management  training  and  described  the  stream- 
lined development  of  the  last  four  years.  The  Glenn  Martin  Company  supervisory 
follow-up  discussions  consist  of  one-half-hour  weekly  discussion  groups  in  which  the 
supervisor  is  a  member  of  a  group  directed  by  his  immediate  superior,  followed  the 
next  day  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  topic  in  which  he  is  the  Conference  leader. 

A  great  many  useful  charts  and  exhibits  were  presented  during  the  course  of 
this  Conference  as  well  as  training  films  and  other  movies  on  industrial  subjects. 
The  Canadian  Industrial  Trainers  Association  is  a  live  group. 


If  you're  thinking  of  installing  an  incentive  pay- 
ment plan — or  having  trouble  with  one — here's 
a  case  history  that  will  help.  An  active  partici- 
pant in  the  case  tells  the  story. 


Worker  Cooperation  and  Dis- 
cipline Make  an  Incentive 
Plan  Successful 


By  A.  L.  Gitlow,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
&  Finance,  New  York  University 

There  is  widespread  opinion  that  more  pay  elicits  more  work.  At  least  this  is 
the  near-unamimous  belief  of  labor  leaders  questioned  recently  by  correspond- 
ents of  Business  Week.  (April  2.1,  page  91.)  If  this  is  true  without  qualification, 
incentive  plans  are  almost  bound  to  be  successful.  Such  plans  aim  at  calling  forth 
increased  employee  effort,  through  the  lure  of  a  reward  (higher  average  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings)  for  the  added  effort,  thereby  improving  productivity  and  achieving 
reductions  in  unit  costs. 

This  thinking  assumes  that  the  greater  payment  does  achieve  the  vital  psycho- 
logical objective — greater  worker  cooperation.  However,  it  blinks  a  prior  condition 
— there  is  no  bonus  or  incentive  payment  unless  increased  production  is  forthcoming. 
Increased  production  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  incentive  payment.  Yet  the  incentive 
payment  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  worker  cooperation  which  results  in  improved  out- 
put. Management  attempts  to  break  this  vicious  circle  by  introducing  temporary 
incentive  payments  at  output  levels  below  standard.  As  output  increases,  the  output 
level  above  which  bonus  is  paid  is  increased  gradually  until  it  is  at  standard. 
Though  this  is  done,  there  are  further  serious  problems,  viz: 

(1)  meeting  the  needs  of  sub-marginal,  or  marginal,  employees  who  are 
incapable,  psychologically  or  physically,  of  attaining  normal  production  stand- 
ards. These  employees  fight  the  incentive  plan,  mainly  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
their  better  companions  in  covering-up  their  deficiencies.  This  must  be  revealed 
and  overcome — involving,  in  addition  to  a  technical  problem,  the  difficulty  of 
separating  psychologically  good  from  poor  workers. 

(z)  winning  the  confidence  of  employees  in  the  integrity  of  management 
and  the  experts  responsible  for  installing  the  incentive  plan. 
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(3)  winning  union  cooperation. 

(4)  winning  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  levels  of  supervision,  by  care- 
ful education  as  to  the  operation  and  objectives  of  the  incentive  plan.  Many- 
plans  are  sabotaged  by  lower  echelons  of  supervisory  personnel. 

Failure  in  any  one  of  these  areas  can  destroy  the  efficacy  of  an  incentive  plan. 

For  Example — 

These  problems  are  illustrated  by  a  case  in  which  the  author  is  involved  cur- 
rently. The  immediate  problem  in  this  plant  was  the  result  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  which  established  minimum  wage  rates  of  75  cents 
per  hour.  The  plant  was  paying  a  minimum  of  67  cents  per  hour,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  its  employees  were  entitled  to  the  increase  to  75  cents.  For  these  employees, 
the  increase  amounted  to  12.%.  This  plant  is  part  of  an  industry  in  which  labor  cost, 
as  a  %  of  gross  income,  normally  approximates  over  50%.  Therefore,  the  impact  of 
the  law  was  extremely  serious. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  three  year  old  incentive  sys- 
tem which  had  failed.  The  initial  problem  involved  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
this  failure.  The  essential  cause  was  found  at  management's  doorstep.  Lesser  super- 
visory personnel  did  not  understand  the  plan,  distrusted  and  resented  it,  and  con- 
veyed their  feelings  to  the  employees.  Top  management  had  failed  to  educate  the 
actual  plant  supervision  concerning  the  plan's  operation  and  its  objectives.  This  was 
explained  to  top  management,  and  a  free  hand  obtained  from  them  in  dealing  with  the 
actual  plant  supervision. 

A  lengthy  period  of  educational  effort  followed,  emphasizing  the  objective  of 
absorbing  the  wage  rate  increase.  Plant  manager  and  foremen  were  invited  to  make 
suggestions  and  criticisms.  Daily  forums  developed,  at  which  plant  problems  were 
discussed.  Supervision  came  to  feel  it  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  in- 
centive plan,  since  it  now  felt  itself  a  part  of  the  incentive  program.  The  forums  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  emphasize  that  plant  supervision  could  help  the  employees 
earn  more,  and  thereby  make  their  own  tasks  easier  because  worker  opposition  would 
be  supplanted  by  cooperation. 

Prior  to  this  management  education  program,  the  technical  aspects,  e.g.  stand- 
ards, etc.,  of  the  earlier  incentive  plan  were  studied  and  found  basically  workable. 
Certain  improvements  were  made  which  simplified  record  forms  and  procedures. 
However,  since  no  sound  technical  reason  existed  for  casting  overboard  the  existing 
plan,  our  attention  was  riveted  upon  making  it  effective. 

Help  of  Trusted  Management  Man  Enlisted 

One  of  the  truly  critical  aspects  of  the  program  involved  the  winning  of  employee 
support  and  cooperation.  Friendly  conversation  revealed  mass  worker  trust  in  and 
affection  for  one  particular  member  of  top  management.  Let's  call  him  Mr.  X.  This 
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man  was  chosen  for  the  delicate  task  of  informing  the  workers,  through  their  shop 
stewards,  of  the  intent  to  make  over  the  existing  moribund  incentive  plan  into  an 
active  and  successful  one. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  this  was  done,  Mr.  X  was  enlisted  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  discussions  with  plant  supervision.  When  the  time  came,  he  was 
on-the-scene  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  overall  picture.  At  the  meeting  with 
the  shop  stewards,  he  explained  the  plan  and  its  objectives.  By  his  side  were  the 
direct  plant  supervisors  and  the  technical  men  who  had  been  called  upon  to  overhaul 
the  earlier  incentive  plan. 

Mr.  X  introduced  the  outside  people  and  described  their  background,  in  order 
to  inspire  worker  confidence  in  them.  Questions  were  invited  and  answered  at  length. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  answers,  and  they  were  repeated  in  several  ways 
until  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  the  employee  representatives  understood.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  desirability  of  employees  asking  any  questions  that 
troubled  them  in  the  future.  The  meeting  appeared  successful. 

The  Union  Enters  the  Picture 

The  union's  business  agent  had  already  been  contacted.  The  union  understood 
the  plant's  basic  problem  and  expressed  its  desire  to  cooperate  so  that  the  business 
could  continue,  and  its  members  could  be  kept  employed. 

Its  sincerity  was  tested  almost  immediately.  One  of  the  shop  stewards,  who  had 
been  reticent  at  the  meeting,  became  the  core  of  opposition  to  the  incentive  plan. 
This  opposition  was  manifested  in  two  ways:  (i)  the  steward  spread  a  number  of 
rumors  in  the  plant  to  the  effect  that  management  was  trying  to  speed-up  the  people, 
and  would  cheat  then  even  if  they  improved  output;  and  (z)  the  steward  called  in 
the  business  agent  to  inform  him  of  events  in  the  plant,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
steward's  opposition  became  obvious.  The  business  agent  reacted  decisively  by  strip- 
ping the  shop  steward  of  that  office:  election  of  a  new  steward  followed. 

This  action  revealed  the  union's  cooperation  with  management.  It  discredited 
the  source  of  the  rumors.  It  strengthened  management's  hands  when  we  went  into 
the  plant  and  talked  with  individual  employees  while  they  were  on  the  job.  The  daily 
hours  spent  in  the  plant  during  this  vital  period  were  rewarded  richly.  Friendly, 
understanding  conversation  drew  out  the  questions  aroused  by  the  rumors.  Being 
exposed,  they  were  laid  to  rest.  Daily  notices  of  production  achievement  were  posted 
prominently.  Employees  were  told  how  to  improve  their  output.  Failures  to  achieve 
bonus  levels  were  discussed  and  analyzed  with  employees. 

Though  progress  was  evident,  success  was  not  yet  sure.  A  similar  plant  in  the 
area  went  to  the  75  cents  per  hour  minimum  a  few  days  prior  to  the  date  we  had 
set  for  the  same  action.  This  event  almost  destroyed  the  entire  program.  Voices  were 
raised  which  maintained  that  the  incentive  plan  was  an  ingenious  device  to  avoid 
raising  the  basic  wage  rate  to  75  cents  per  hour.  A  slowdown  resulted.  Decisive  ac- 
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tion  was  taken  without  delay.  The  business  agent  was  called.  He  was  told  of  manage- 
ment's willingness  to  pay  the  75  cents  per  hour  minimum  immediately,  as  well  as 
their  sincere  desire  to  continue  the  creation  of  an  effective  incentive  plan.  It  was  the 
understanding  of  the  parties  that  the  union  would  take  full  credit  for  achieving  the 
75  cent  minimum,  while  informing  the  workers  of  their  responsibility  for  cooperat- 
ing with  management. 

The  business  agent  called  a  plant-wide  meeting  which  translated  this  under- 
standing into  reality.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  worker  performance  to 
raise  employee  earnings,  while  maintaining  the  plant's  competitive  market  position. 
The  harm  done  to  fellow-employees  by  a  poor,  disinterested  worker  was  made  plain. 

Surging  Production  Threatened  Quality 

Striking  progress  was  made  from  this  point.  Worker  output  surged  and  began  to 
threaten  quality.  Supervision  had  been  prepared  for  this,  and  called  it  to  employee 
attention.  Again  employee  education  was  pursued  vigorously.  The  importance  of 
quality  to  the  plant's  selling  position  was  stressed,  as  was  the  relationship  between 
the  plant's  selling  position  and  the  employee's  job. 

As  production  increased,  it  became  obvious  that  certain  employees  were  sub- 
standard. As  a  matter  of  fact,  squabbles  developed  between  slower  and  faster  em- 
ployees. Once  again,  union  cooperation  was  imperative.  Slow  workers,  once  iden- 
tified, were  warned  that  they  were  hurting  the  earnings  of  others  in  addition  to  their 
own.  If  they  failed  to  respond,  they  were  eliminated  regardless  of  seniority.  We  are 
still  in  this  stage. 

Overall  results  in  the  case  described  may  be  judged  from  payroll  data,  considered 
as  a  percent  of  gross  income.  The  four  weekly  payrolls  of  November,  1949  averaged 
50.8%.  The  payroll  during  the  week  of  the  shift  from  67  to  75  cents  per  hour,  (Jan- 
uary, 1950)  which  was  marked  by  a  slowdown,  amounted  to  54.5%  of  gross  income. 
The  first  four  payroll  dates  of  April  1950  averaged  50.6  %.  Therefore,  the  immediate 
result  of  the  present  incentive  plan  has  been  the  absorption  of  a  sizeable  increase  in 
wage  rates. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  local  industry,  of  which  this  plant  is  a  segment,  is  torn 
by  increasingly  severe  competitive  price  wars.  As  a  result,  it  is  reducing  its  prices. 
Several  reductions,  of  a  still  minor  degree,  were  made  during  the  past  two  months. 
To  the  extent  of  these  reductions,  the  incentive  program  has  achieved  more  than  the 
absorption  of  a  wage  increase. 

Conclusion 

Our  case  indicates  that  worker  cooperation  is  not  the  only  element  necessary 
to  the  success  of  an  incentive  plan.  In  addition,  there  must  be  supervisory  coopera- 
tion, union  cooperation,  and  discipline  sufficient  to  overcome  unreasonable  and  stub- 
born opposition.  All  are  essential  ingredients  to  the  real  achievement  of  the  objec- 
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tives  of  an  incentive  program.  In  winning  worker  cooperation,  sympathetic 
understanding  and  day-to-day  educational  work  are  vital. 

The  net  result  is  that  there  is  no  way  of  being  certain  if  any,  or  how  much,  of 
the  improved  productivity  is  due  to  the  incentive.  There  are  a  host  of  other  factors 
which  individually,  and  certainly  collectively,  increase  output,  viz.  (i)  tightened 
supervisory  control  resulting  from  the  operational  studies  of  work  flow  and  employee 
performance,  (x)  discipline  and  elimination  of  poor  workers,  which  introduces  a 
fear  element  influencing  all  employees,  (3)  management  attention  to  employee  prob- 
lems and  sympathetic  handling  of  them,  (4)  employee  education  in  the  relationship 
of  the  individual  job  to  the  whole  production  and  selling  picture,  and  (5)  manage- 
ment attention  to  outstanding  employee  performance  accompanied  by  evidence  of 
this  attention. 

If  you  contemplate  an  incentive  plan,  do  not  forget  that  all  these  aspects  must 
be  considered.  No  matter  how  brilliantly  the  technical  task  of  setting  standards 
and  bonus  rates  is  done,  your  incentive  plan  will  fail  unless  your  human  engineering 
is  equally  good. 
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Editorial  Comments 

What  Price  Recreation  and  Sports  for  Employees? 

The  Chrysler  Co.  is  said  to  buy  "bats  by  the  carload"  for  workers'  ball  teams. 
Firestone  Rubber  maintains  an  18-hole  golf  course  and  clubhouse  for  employees 
only.  Goodyear  has  a  $1,500,000  recreation  hall  with  twelve  bowling  alleys.  General 
Electric  workers  in  Cleveland  boast  ro  golf  teams.  P.  R.  Mallory  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
sponsors  fox  hunting.  Says  Victor  Riesel  in  a  recent  newspaper  column,  "Industrial 
psychiatrists  disclose  that  sports  competition  gives  the  men  a  chance  to  blow  steam 
and  eliminate  many  of  the  little  irritations  down  at  the  foremen's  level,  which  result 
ordinarily  in  big  losses  of  pay  and  production  through  fights  and  wildcat  strikes.  .  .  . 
Understanding  prevents  hate.  Healthy  competition  breeds  wholesome  relations.  Thus 
everybody  lives  better,  has  more  fun  and  earns  more."  Riesel  finds  American  em- 
ployers spending  $300,000,000  a  year  on  such  programs.  .  .  .  We'd  like  to  know 
more.  If  you  promote  sports,  provide  recreation  facilities,  tell  us  about  it.  Particu- 
larly, what  you  believe  is  accomplished  and  what  evidence  there  is  to  prove  it. 
Let's  have  a  symposium  in  an  early  issue. 


Help! — Towards  a  Bigger,  Better  Personnel  Journal 

Possibly  this  paragraph  should  be  labelled  "Adv't".  It  isn't  often  (I  can't  re- 
member when  before)  that  a  "commercial"  is  injected  under  this  heading.  My  pres- 
ent excuse  that  I  hope  a  number  of  my  readers  will  be  both  understanding  and  gen- 
uinely interested.  .  .  Personnel  Journal  has  been  and  is  enjoying  good  health.  It  is 
growing  slowly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  both  in  circulation  and  in  usefulness.  On 
the  editorial  side,  friends  assure  me  that  they've  noted  considerable  progress  since 
the  new  regime  took  over  some  years  ago.  That's  fine.  That's  the  way  we  like  it. 
But,  naturally,  I  have  dreams:  I  have  plans,  for  a  still  bigger,  more  inviting,  more 
useful  magazine.  Personnel,  industrial  relations,  as  business  or  profession,  is  assuming 
tremendous  stature.  Leaders  in  every  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  government 
officials,  recognize  that  today,  as  never  before,  their  most  serious  problems  are 
human  problems;  that  unless  these  are  solved  there  is  little  hope  for  the  economic 
system  and  way  of  life  that  we  have  known.  Personnel  Journal's  mission,  its  whole 
reason  for  being,  is  to  help  personnel  people  solve  these  problems.  That's  a  big  job 
for  a  big  magazine.  .  .  Now  here's  the  commercial:  won't  you  help  us  realize  our 
dream  for  Personnel  Journal?  Here's  how:  by  talking  it  up  to  friends  who  might  be 
interested;  by  sending  us  their  names  and  asking  us  to  send  them  a  sample  copy;  by 
offering  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for  them.  It  isn't  much,  you  say.  But  every 
little  helps.  Thank  you. 
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Personnel  Research 

A  Difficult  Neiv  Test  of  Mechanical  Comprehension.  By  William  A.  Owens,  Jr.,  Iowa 
State  College.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  April  1950,  34:  77-81. 

The  Bennett  Test  of  Mechanical  Comprehension  is  widely  used  in  guidance 
centers  as  a  measure  of  mechanical  aptitude.  It  is  a  paper  and  pencil  pictorial  test 
which  is  easy  to  administer.  There  was  a  need  for  a  more  difficult  test  of  the  same 
type  which  might  be  used  to  predict  success  in  an  engineering  college. 

This  article  describes  and  illustrates  the  kinds  of  items  used  and  the  statistical 
techniques  employed  in  making  up  the  more  difficult  test.  The  subjects  were  students 
in  the  engineering  division  of  Iowa  State  College. 

The  new  test  showed  a  satisfactory  correlation  with  relevant  course  grades, 
and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  predictor  of  student  mortality  in  the  engineering  col- 
lege. In  predicting  course  grades  the  mechanical  comprehension  test  scores  gave 
higher  correlations  with  grades  than  American  Council  on  Education  psychological 
test  scores  or  than  high  school  average. 

Personnel  directors  who  must  select  engineers  for  employment  may  wish  to 
consider  using  this  test. 

Rorschach  Test  Results  and  Efficiency  Ratings  of  Machinists.  By  Rose  G.  Anderson,  The 
Psychological  Corporation.  Personnel  Psychology,  winter,  1949,  2.,  513-524. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  group  Rorschach  Test  in  differentiat- 
ing adult  male  machinists  receiving  high  efficiency  ratings  from  those  receiving  low 
efficiency  ratings.  A  previous  study  by  Piotrowski  and  others  reported  four  Ror- 
schach signs  which  discriminated  between  good  and  poor  young  mechanical  work- 
ers. They  stated  that  these  Rorschach  signs  were  predictive  of  potential  capacity 
for  skillful  mechanical  work,  whereas  the  available  specific  mechanical  aptitude 
tests  tend  to  measure  performance  and  not  reserve  power.  Also,  they  stated  that 
mechanical  aptitude  tests  are  more  effective  in  eliminating  those  likely  to  fail  than 
in  selecting  those  likely  to  be  successful. 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  evaluate  Piotrowski 's  findings.  Five  different 
Rorschach  scoring  methods  were  tried.  "Four  of  the  five  methods  failed  completely 
to  segregate  the  machinists  according  to  their  efficiency  ratings.  A  fifth  method 
.  .  .  yielded  ratings  which  were  in  agreement  with  efficiency  ratings  in  approximately 
65  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  combined  results  of  two  paper  and  pencil  aptitude  tests 
(Adult  Placement  Test  and  Bennett  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test)  discriminated 
more  effectively  between  workers  of  high  and  low  efficiency  than  did  the  Rorschach 
test.  The  application  of  cut-off  scores  on  these  tests  resulted  in  agreement  between 
test  scores  and  efficiency  ratings  in  78  per  cent  of  the  cases." 

It  would  seem  that  Rorschach  test  results  have  little  practical  usefulness  at  this 
time  in  the  selection  of  mechanical  workers.  An  important  consideration  is  the  rela- 
tive ease  of  administration  and  scoring  of  the  aptitude  tests  versus  the  complicated 
techniques  involved  in  the  Rorschach  test. 
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The  Editor  Chats  With  His  Readers 


Recent  Personnel  Conferences 

One  of  the  important  annual  conferences  is 
that  held  in  June  by  the  American  Management 
Association  under  the  title  "General  Management 
Conference."  The  Conference  this  year  was  held 
on  June  ist  and  2nd  in  New  York  and  had  an 
unusually  impressive  list  of  speakers  dealing 
with  important  topics  relating  to  the  general 
management  problem  but  with  particular  stress 
on  the  human  relation  aspect. 

Purdue  University  held  an  unusually  interest- 
ing conference  June  nth  to  15th  under  the  title 
"Group  Discussion  Work  Session."  This  was 
designed  as  a  practice  work  session  dealing  with 
problems  of  cooperative  thinking  in  small  groups 
and  with  various  methods  of  securing  active 
discussion  in  large  and  small  conference  groups. 
The  program  was  led  by  Don  Phillips,  Head 
Adult  Education  Department,  Michigan  State 
College,  with  his  Associates  Mr.  Lawrence  J. 
Taylor  and  Harry  Belman,  the  former  from 
Michigan  State  College  and  the  latter  from 
Purdue  University. 

Northeastern  University  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, held  its  Second  Annual  Personnel  Con- 
ference on  April  18th.  The  Conference  was  spon- 
sored also  by  the  Personnel  Managers  Club  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  more 
active  local  personnel  clubs. 

The  American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors 
held  a  Conference  in  Syracuse  on  March  16  and 
17  in  cooperation  with  the  Syracuse  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  upper  New  York  State 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors.  This  Conference 
was  unusual  in  that  it  was  attended  by  42 
Presidents  of  Industry,  five  presidents  of  Banks, 
140  Industrial  Editors  and  numerous  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  It  is  not  often  that  so  many 
top  business  leaders  turn  up  for  Conferences  of 
this  kind. 

The  Conference  gave  special  attention  to 
the  problem  of  two-way  communications  be- 
tween management  and  employees.  A  report  of 
this  Conference  was  carried  by  "Quotes  Ending" 
for  April  1950,  a  monthly  letter  published  for 
the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors 
by  Robert  D.  Breth,  1718  Cherry  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Penna.  This  Bulletin  has  a  $10.00  a 
year  subscription  price. 

The  Labor  Relations  Institute,  which  provides 


a  Labor  Relations  Service  for  Industry,  held  its 
Tenth  Anniversary  Conference  in  New  York  on 
June  5,  6  and  7.  The  various  forums  and  con- 
ferences were  led  by  a  distinguished  list  of  in- 
dustrial relations  executives,  some  15  in  number. 
The  opening  address  was  given  by  Russell  Green- 
man,  Director  Personnel  Relations,  General  Ca- 
ble Corporation,  and  the  address  at  the  opening 
luncheon  was  made  by  Dr.  Earl  G.  Planty  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Inc.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
The  Conference  was  divided  into  three  round- 
table  groups,  one  on  collective  bargaining,  one 
on  communications  and  one  on  training.  The 
Institute  has  also  issued  a  booklet  "Foreman 
Facts,"  outlining  a  foreman's  task  in  production, 
which  is  available  without  charge  from  the 
Institute  at  1776  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


Sources  of  Information  on  Union- 
Management  Relations 

This  is  the  informative  title  of  a  34  page 
printed  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at 
Cornell  University.  This  Bulletin  fills  a  need 
which  has  not  previously  been  met  by  anything 
else  in  print.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  hand- 
books, services  and  periodicals  which  deal  with 
union-management  relations.  For  example,  there 
is  a  large  summary  sheet  analyzing  the  different 
essential  features  of  the  services  put  out  by 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  Prentice-Hall  and  the  Research  Institute 
of  America.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  periodicals 
is  found  a  reference  to  Personnel  Journal. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  are  available  from  the 
school  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  at  ten  cents  for 
non-residents  of  New  York  State  and  free  to 
residents. 


Journals 

The  "Public  Personnel  Review"  for  April 
1950,  a  quarterly  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
has  just  come  out.  This  issue  contains  114  pages 
and  it  is  available  at  the  subscription  price 
of  $5.00  per  year.  Problems  and  articles  deal 
mainly  with  matters  of  interest  to  employees 
of  government  and  other  public  bodies. 
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Textile  Editor  for  April  1950  contains  a  lot 
of  valuable  material  that  could  be  used  by  em- 
ployee publications.  It  is  of  course  especially 
designed  for  Textile  Editors  and  is  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  Company  publications  and  re- 
lated matters.  The  Editor  is  W.  D.  Matthews, 
Box  499,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

"Personnel  Administration*'  is  the 
monthly  periodical  of  the  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  a  very 
competently  edited  publication  addressed  to  the 
interests  of  Federal  employees.  The  March  issue 
contains  40  pages.  It  is  published  bi-monthly 
and  may  be  obtained  by  subscription  at  $4.50  a 
year  from  P.O.  Box  166,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

The  National  Office  Management  Association 
monthly  magazine,  "'Noma  Forum,"  is  a  very 
fine  looking  magazine,  usually  of  40  pages,  issued 
monthly.  While  it  is  designed  especially  for  the 
members  of  the  Association  it  may  be  obtained 
by  subscription  of  $5.00  per  copy.  It  is  issued 
from  the  offices  of  the  Association  at  13Z  W. 
Chelton  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa.  Of  interest 
mainly  to  office  managers,  it  also  contains  much 
for  the  personnel  director.  For  example,  the 
May  issue  contains  an  article  "Dynamic  Job 
Relations"  by  C.  T.  MacKenzie  of  T.  Eaton 
Company,  Ltd.  Montreal.  Another  useful  article 
is  "Making  The  Interview  Work"  by  A.  G. 
Devaughn  of  Retail  Credit  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Other  articles  relate  to  office  unionization 
and  other  human  topics.  An  unusual  article  is 
called  "Quality  Control  For  the  Office."  It  is  by 
Fred  E.  Shelton  of  the  Standard  Register  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio,  and  tells  how  office  clerical 
operations  can  be  controlled  for  quality  without 
one  hundred  per  cent  check. 


Association  Activities 

The  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association 
has  recently  issued  the  proceedings  of  its  Second 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  New  York,  December 
2.9  and  30,  1949.  This  is  a  handsomely — perhaps 
extravagantly  is  the  word — printed  book  of  300 
pages  giving  all  of  the  addresses  of  that  Confer- 
ence. As  to  general  areas  covered,  the  topics 
presented  dealt  with  labor,  pensions,  measure- 
ment of  employee  attitude  and  miscellaneous. 

The  National  Office  Management  Association 
has  issued  a  16-page  printed  "Bibliography  for 


Office  Managers."  This  lists  hundreds  of  articles 
and  books,  not  only  those  issued  by  NOMA 
itself  but  many  others,  including  Personnel  Jour- 
nal. Some  40  magazines  are  reviewed  and  the 
best  articles  noted  in  this  bibliography.  The 
price  of  the  publication  is  not  indicated  but  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Office  Man- 
agement Association  at  131  Chelton  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  44,  Penna. 

"Management  News"  is  the  name  of  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Australian  Institute 
of  Management,  Melbourne  Division,  which  is 
primarily  made  up  of  abstracts  from  business 
and  personnel  articles  and  magazines.  Frequent 
references    are    made    to    Personnel  Journal. 

The  Civil  Service  Assembly  issues  its  "News- 
letter" each  month,  a  4-page  printed  sheet  con- 
taining news  and  items  of  interest  to  Federal 
and  State  Employees. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  Training  is  the 
organ  of  the  American  Society  of  Training  Di- 
rectors. The  Journal  is  issued  six  times  a  year  at 
the  subscription  price  of  $3.00,  with  group  sub- 
scriptions for  members  at  reduced  rates.  Corre- 
spondence concerning  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tising should  be  addressed  to  W.  L.  Jarrett,  c/o 
James  Lees  &  Sons  Company,  Bridgeport,  Penna. 
The  issue  for  March-April  1950  contains  a 
"Survey  of  the  Training  Director"  by  Richard 
Guyon  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio.  This 
is  a  survey  of  more  than  a  hundred  training 
directors,  showing  their  age  distribution, 
salaries,  length  of  time  in  job  and  other  facts. 

I  didn't  know  it  before,  but  there  arc 
several  associations  of  heads  of  machine  tran- 
scription departments.  The  Transcription  Super- 
visors Association  of  Sew  York  issues  a  18-page 
offset  periodical  for  its  members.  Some  of  the 
articles  in  the  current  issue  deal  with  job  evalu- 
ation, aptitude  tests  and  merit  rating.  The  latter 
is  an  article  "Emotional  Bias  in  Merit  Rating" 
which  appeared  in  Personnbl  Journal,  January 
1950,  and  which  was  reprinted  by  permission. 

Movies  are  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  the  human  relations  problem  of 
industry.  The  recent  Twenty-Third  Pacific  Coast 
Management  Conference  held  by  the  California 
Personnel  Management  Association  in  Berkeley  April 
18-19  ^ad  a  motion  picture  workshop.  Seven 
motion  pictures  from  as  many  corporations  were 
shown.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Trainers  Association  likewise  held  a  motion 
picture  workshop  at  which  pictures  were  shown. 


Across  The  Editor's  Desk 


Thb  two  unions  that  recently  competed  for 
the  right  to  represent  employees  of  the 
large  electrical  companies,  such  as  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  indulged  in  an  unusual 
amount  of  mud  throwing.  They  not  only  accused 
each  other  of  dreadful  crimes  but  also  accused  the 
employers  whose  workers  they  wanted  to  repre- 
sent. General  Electric  Company  in  its  "Com- 
mentator" for  April  7  told  employees  that  much 
of  the  Billingsgate  being  indulged  in  by  the  two 
unions  was  obviously  false,  but  that  the  false 
and  unfair  statements  were  bad  for  business.  To 
the  extent  that  any  one  believed  the  statements, 
they  would  not  want  to  deal  with  General 
Electric.  "We  Can  Furnish  Jobs  to  Union  Mem- 
bers— And  to  Others  Only  ar  Long  as  People 
Have  Confidence  in  General  Electric."  General 
Electric  did  not  take  exception  to  the  employee's 
right  to  have  a  union  of  his  own  choice  to  repre- 
sent him  in  dealing  with  the  Company.  They  did 
question  the  advantage  to  the  employee  of  being 
represented  by  unions  which  behave  in  such  an 
irresponsible  manner.  "Do  we  need  to  have 
unions  quite  this  irresponsible  and  obviously 
contradictory  in  what  they  say?"  "It  seems  too 
bad  for  the  two  main  parties  contending  for 
your  votes  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  and 
money — and  yours — accusing  each  other  in  the 
same  words  of  the  very  same  so-called  secret 
deals  with  your  Company.  It  seems  too  bad — 
because  it  simply  is  not  so,  and  because  you  must 
know  it  is  not  so." 


The  most  recent  issue  of  "Selected  Refer- 
ences" issued  by  Industrial  Relations  Section  at 
Princeton  University  is  titled  "Recent  Publications 
on  Selection  of  Non-Supervisory  Personnel." 
This  contains  Z5  references  of  books  and  articles, 
3  of  them  from  Personnel  Journal.  This  particular 
reference  list  seems  less  adequate  than  most  of 
those  issued  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section 
and  do  not  provide  an  adequate  cross  section  of 
the  material  available  on  this  topic. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington  6,  D.  C,  has  just  issued  two  small 
pamphlets  dealing  with  jobs.  One  is  called  "In- 
vestment for  Jobs"  and  deals  with  the  problems 
relating  to  investment  in  equipment.  Single 
copies  may  be  had  at  2.5 p,  and  in  larger  numbers 
at  reduced  prices.  "Steadier  Jobs"  is  an  18  page 


pamphlet  giving  numerous  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing the  stability  of  employment.  Both 
booklets  are  available  at  156  per  copy  and  at 
lower  prices  in  quantity. 


Industrial  Profit  Sharing  is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention.  The  Council  of  Profit  Sharing 
Industries,  with  headquarters  at  First  National 
Tower,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  profit  sharing  through  exchange  of  experience 
and  information  among  companies.  The  Second 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Council  was  held  in 
New  York  on  December  1  and  z,  1949.  A  155 
page  report  has  been  issued  summarizing  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  giving  the  addresses 
in  full.  The  price  of  the  proceedings  is  not  given 
but  copies  may  be  obtained  from  Joseph  B. 
Meier,  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  First 
National  Tower,  Akron  (8),  Ohio.  The  Council 
issues  a  monthly  bulletin  entitled  "Profit  Shar- 
ing." 


The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
employer  groups  in  the  country.  Their  slogan  is 
"For  Better  Employment  Relations."  The  Asso- 
ciation has  just  issued  a  30-page  mimeographed 
folder,  "Working  With  People  in  the  Small 
Company."  This  is  devoted  especially  to  the 
problems  and  point  of  view  of  the  smaller  com- 
pany, defined  as  one  with  less  than  Z50  em- 
ployees. It  consists  of  9  chapters  among  which 
are  "Take  the  Guess  Out  of  Hiring,"  "Dealing 
with  the  Union"  and  other  practical  reviews 
directed  especially  to  the  smaller  company. 

The  Association  has  also  recently  issued 
one  of  their  occasional  bulletins  reporting  a 
research  study.  This  is  No.  31,  dated  May  1950, 
under  the  title  "Personnel  Forms  and  Records." 
This  report  is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  practices 
followed  by  109  companies  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  This  iz-page  report  is  available  from  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  '715 
South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 


The  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  issues 
each  month  a  periodical,  "Business  Literature." 
A  yearly  ten-issue  subscription  costs  $1.00.  The 
April  1950  issue  contains  references  to  sources 
from  which  specific  book  reviews  can  be  located. 
Miss  Marian   C.   Manley,   Business  Librarian, 
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reports  that  the  Library  would  be  willing  to 
send  free  to  any  reader  of  Personnel  Journal 
the  April  1950  issue  containing  this  reference  to 
Business  Book  Reviews.  Her  courtesy  to  readers 
of  Personnel  Journal  is  appreciated. 


Twelve  leading  universities  have  combined  to 
publish  a  cooperative  report  calling  attention 
to  the  results  of  research  carried  on  by  these 
universities.  The  1950  issue  is  a  handsomely 
printed  pamphlet  of  10  pages  which  lists  more 
than  50  reports,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
importance,  on  problems  in  industrial  relations. 
Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  participating  universities,  which  in- 
clude The  California  and  Massachusetts  In- 
stitutes of  Technology,  The  Universities  of  Cali- 
fornia, Chicago,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  State,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton 
and  Yale.  References  in  the  pamphlet  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  report,  show  where  it  can  be 
obtained  and  at  what  price. 


A  handsome  annual  report  recently  issued 
is  that  published  by  General  Finance  Corporation, 
184  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Any 
financial  report  is  apt  to  be  stiff  reading  and 
particularly  a  financial  report  of  a  finance  corpo- 
ration. However,  this  one  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  cartoons  and  sketches  which  make  under- 
standing easy.  The  Corporation  has  also  recently 
reissued  its  annual  questionnaire,  or  attitude 
survey.  Copies  were  sent  to  every  employee  with 
a  letter  from  the  President  expressing  the  hope 
that  employees  would  reply  to  it  whether  they 
wished  to  sign  their  names  or  not.  Since  em- 
ployees of  this  Company  are  widely  scattered, 
this  questionnaire  or  attitude  survey  has  been 
developed  to  overcome  in  part  the  handicap  of 
lack  of  direct  personal  contact. 


The  April  15,  1950  "Industrial  Relations 
Letter"  put  out  by  Everett  Van  Every  for  the 
California  Personnel  Management  Association  at  870 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  z,  Cal.,  contains 
an  unusual  request  addressed  to  participants  who 
expected  to  come  to  their  April  conference.  This 
consisted  of  ten  questions  dealing  with  problems 
that  were  to  be  discussed  by  the  speakers  at  the 
Conference.  These  ten  questions  were  intended 
to  stimulate  comments  and  queries  on  the  part 
of  those  who  attended  the  Conference. 


The  "Personnel  Service  Newsletter"  issued 
monthly  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C,  contains  a  very  sound  article 
"Employment  and  Promotion  Testing,"  byEarle 
H.  Herbert,  Director  of  Personnel  of  the  Eastern 
Area.  This  short  article  is  really  intended  to 
inform  American  Red  Cross  Employees  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  testing  program 
carried  on  by  that  organization. 


A  student  asks  for  information  about  spe- 
cial summer  scholarships  offered  to  college  stu- 
dents in  the  fields  of  personnel,  industrial 
management,  employee  relations,  etc.  He 
understands  scholarships,  and  sometimes  special 
summer  internships,  are  offered  by  companies, 
associations  and  others  .  .  .  requests  their  names. 
If  you  know  of  such,  tell  us  so  that  we  can  help 
future  inquirers. 


Directory  of  Vocational  Counseling  Agencies  is 
being  revised  for  195 1  by  the  Ethical  Practices 
Committee  of  the  National  Vacational  Guidance 
Assn.  Listings  of  agencies  and  individuals  who 
meet  standards  of  the  Assn.  are  being  accepted 
by  Mr.  Campbell  Beard,  Exec.  Sec,  1414  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Publication  will 
be  next  January.  Charge  for  original  thorough 
investigation  and  listing,  $15:  for  revising 
existing  listing,  $10. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Meaning  of  Anxiety.  Rollo  May,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  The  Roland  Press  Co.,  1950376  pp.  $4.50. 

Anxiety,  in  various  guises,  complicates  per- 
sonnel work.  Industrial  strife,  whether  a  hot  or 
cold  war,  usually  revolves  around  anxiety — 
on  both  sides;  the  anxiety  precedes  the  strife  and 
is,  of  course,  increased  by  it.  Personal  problems 
brought  to  the  personnel  worker  almost  in- 
variably have  an  oversize  amount  of  anxiety  in 
their  background. 

Dr.  Rollo  May's  book  is  a  brilliant  treatise 
for  the  advanced  reader.  It  is  the  only  modern 
book  on  anxiety  (worry)  that  is  scientifically 
sound.  It  is  a  penetrating  book  which  is  not 
easy  reading,  but  every  personnel  worker  should 
at  least  try  to  read  chapters  6,  7,  and  8.  We  give 
a  summary  of  this  technical  book  rather  than 
the  usual  critical  review. 

Qualified  observers  call  ours  "An  Age  of 
Anxiety."  Surveys  in  the  same  industrial  city 
show  that  anxiety  has  increased  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  People  are  afraid  of  something, 
but  can't  tell  what  it  is.  For  anxiety  is  not  every- 
day fear.  Fear  is  directed  to  some  specific  ob- 
ject— lightning,  burglars,  a  bully.  Anxiety  is 
an  object-less  dread,  a  feeling  of  "heavy  hangs 
over  my  head,"  which  the  person  cannot  under- 
stand—though it  may  be  his  motive  for  seeking 
a  low-pay  civil  service  job  which  has  security 
of  tenure.  Anxiety  is  free-floating;  fear  is  speci- 
fic. Anxiety  is  "fear  of  fear." 

The  basic  cause  of  anxiety  is  a  feeling  one's 
security  is  threatened.  The  perpetual  battle  for 
higher  pay  is  an  attempt  to  ease  this  anxiety. 
But  human  security  involves  more  than  bread 
and  butter.  Humans  feel  their  security  threatened 
if  they  are  not  accepted,  even  looked  up  to,  by 
others.  A  gap  between  what  they  would  like 
to  be,  and  what  they  feel  they  are,  is  a  threat; 
consequently  the  yearning  for  success,  and  com- 
petition with  others  to  get  to  the  top,  are  potent 
causes  of  anxiety  today. 

Changing  requirements  of  life  add  to  in- 
security and  resulting  anxiety.  Changed  job 
methods  may  take  the  worker  into  a  crisis  of 
anxiety.  If  the  world  would  only  stop  progress- 
ing, anxiety  would  be  less. 

Long  strikes,  layoffs  and  irregular  employ- 
ment, threats  of  discharge,  favoritism,  and  com- 
petition for  promotions  add  to  anxiety.  Most 
complaints  have  a  core  of  anxiety,  due  to  in- 


security in  trying  to  achieve  status  in  a  com- 
plicated world. 

Shyness  and  lack  of  confidence  may  be  an 
expression  of  anxiety;  by  his  cloak  of  shyness 
the  person  evades  situations  which  might  give 
rise  to  further  anxiety.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  compulsive  worker,  who  keeps  on  his  toes 
in  feverish  activity,  is  also  trying  to  evade 
further  anxiety  by  performing  above  the  best 
expected  of  him  and  surmounting  competition. 

Hostility  and  anxiety  are  closely  related; 
anxiety  gives  rise  to  hostility.  There  are  other 
causes  of  hostility,  but  it  is  important  in  in- 
dustrial relations  to  be  aware  that  anxiety  and 
hostility  usually  feed  on  each  other,  going 
through  a  vicious  cycle.  A  "cooling  off  period" 
in  labor  disputes  may  only  add  to  the  anxiety 
and  hostility  if  the  period  is  continued  long 
enough  to  be  a  further  threat  to  security  and 
individual  dignity. 

This  central  problem  of  anxiety  must  al- 
ways be  considered  in  formulating  personnel 
policies,  and  handling  personnel  details.  Only  a 
few  people  have  neurotic  anxiety,  but  most 
middle  class  folk  have  lots  of  "normal  anxiety" 
which  colors  and  motivates  their  activities. 
They  cannot  be  talked  out  of  it.  The  situations 
in  which  they  work  and  live  have  to  be  altered 
so  success  and  social  standing  are  not  threatened. 
And  their  own  notions  of  values  and  ideals 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
what  they  wish  they  could  do  and  be,  and  what 
they  actually  are  and  can  do. 

Once  you  grasp  chapters  6,  7,  and  8,  many 
of  your  personnel  problems  will  be  immensely 
clarified. 

Donald  A.  Laird 
"Homewood" 
Lebanon, Indiana 

The  Supervisor  s  Management  Guide.  M.  Joseph 
Dooher  and  Viviene  Marquis,  American  Man- 
agement Association,  New  York.  1949.  190  pp. 
$3.50  (non-members)  $3.00  (members) 

"The  Supervisor's  Management  Guide"  is 
a  sequel  to  A.M.A.'s  two  previous  supervisory 
handbooks,  "The  Foreman's  Basic  Reading 
List "  and  '  'The  Managemen  t  Leaders  'Manual " . 
Prepared  by  seventeen  operating  executives  and 
specialists,  this  Guide  analyzes  in  eight  sections 
current  management  practices  in  human  rela- 
tions. Written  in  down-to-earth  style,  much  of 
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practical  value  will  be  found  throughout  the 
Guide.  It  should  prove  helpful  to  supervisors, 
foremen  and  other  operating  executives  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  improving  human 
relations  in  business. 

This  manual  cites  findings  of  post  war 
studies  and  experiences.  Its  general  theme  is  the 
improvement  of  relationships  with  individuals 
and  groups.  It  discusses  such  important  questions 
as:  How  can  we  encourage  and  sustain  the  "will 
to  work"  in  individual  employees?  How  can  we 
jointly  achieve  optimum  production  and  a  high 
level  of  job  satisfaction?  What  are  the  attributes 
of  the  "ideal  supervisor"  that  inspire  confidence 
and  respect,  that  make  people  willingly  follow 
him? 

The  eight  sections  of  the  Guide  include: 
Constructive  Work  Relations,  Morale — The  Key- 
stone of  Sound  Employee  Relations,  The  Qual- 
ities of  Leadership,  Developing  Skill  in  Com- 
munication, Getting  results  from  Conference 
Training,  How  do  you  Rate  As  a  Supervisor, 
Management  Policy  and  Goals,  and  A  Human 
Relations  Reading  List.  Both  case  histories  and 
discussions  of  successful  supervisory  programs 
and  techniques  are  used.  It  is  helpful  because  it 
discusses  applied  practices  which  have  worked 
in  real  situations. 

Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  ten 
basic  principles  of  sound  human  relations,  it 
moves  along  into  line  management  problems. 
For  example:  supervisory  attitudes  and  practices 
and  their  effect  on  worker  productivity  and 
morale;  how  to  deal  with  emotional  problems 
on  the  job;  what  management  can  do  within 
the  plant  to  control  absenteeism;  the  art  of 
speaking  effectively  to  employees;  self-analysis 
for  supervisors  and  executives;  manpower  man- 
agement check  list  for  supervisors  and  execu- 
tives. 

Many  of  the  contributors  are  distinguished 
authorities  in  the  field.  Their  "know-how"  and 
experience  make  this  a  valuable  Guide  which 
deserves  a  handy  spot  on  your  desk  or  bench  as 
a  working  manual. 

Boris  Blai,  Jr. 

Phila.  Quartermaster  Depot 

Industrial  Psychology  and  Its  Social  Foundations. 
Milton  L.  Blum.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
1949.  518  pp.  $5.00. 

Milton  Blum  says  in  his  preface,  "Indus- 


trial Psychology  and  Its  Social  Foundations"  at- 
tempts to  present  a  system  of  industrial  psy- 
chology in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  its  various 
parts  into  a  meaningful  whole."  Has  it  suc- 
ceeded? The  table  of  contents  lists  nineteen  in- 
teresting topics  exclusive  of  an  introduction  and 
a  summary.  The  topics  include  some  that  be- 
long in  the  field  of  industrial  psychology  but 
are  rarely  more  than  mentioned.  Among  them: 
job  satisfaction;  work  environment;  leadership; 
industrial  warfare;  unemployment;  consumer  re- 
search; advertising  and  selling.  Another  chap- 
ter which  the  reader  will  like  is  the  adequate 
review  of  the  Hawthorne  Studies.  Each  chapter 
has  a  summary  at  the  end  followed  by  an  ade- 
quate bibliography  pointing  the  way  to  sup- 
plementary reading.  These  are  four-star  features 
in  my  estimation. 

The  chapter  on  unemployment  is  particu- 
larly timely.  A  good  many  surveys  have  been 
conducted  during  the  last  few  years  on  what  the 
industrial  worker  expects  in  his  job.  They  in- 
variably add  up  to  the  answer  that  he  wants 
security  most  of  all.  Unemployment  means  de- 
feat to  most  workers.  Continued  unemployment 
is  the  quickest  way  to  the  defeat  and  liquida- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  the  psychological  import  of  unemploy- 
ment discussed  in  this  book. 

Some  will  dissent  from  the  author's  views 
about  music  and  color  in  his  chapter  on  work 
environment.  Even  though  clear-cut  experimen- 
tal evidence  is  lacking  to  prove  their  value, 
music  and  color  may  deserve  more  of  a  buildup 
than  they  receive  because  they  are  so  popular 
with  workers  and  empirical  evidence  is  in  their 
favor.  Your  reviewer  was  also  far  from  satis- 
fied with  the  author's  references  to  snack  bars, 
accidents  and  accident  proneness,  safety  pro- 
grams and  industrial  warfare. 

The  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a  college 
text.  It  is  well  written,  complete,  interesting, 
and  excellently  organized.  Personnel  directors, 
members  of  management  and  all  those  interested 
in  this  fascinating  new  field  of  industrial  psy- 
chology will  want  to  read  it.  The  author  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  and  has  presented  the 
field  in  complete  perspective. 

Lawrence  G.  Lindahl 
Personnel  Director 
The  Todd  Company,  Inc. 
Rochester,  New  York 
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The  Art  of  Readable  Writing.  Rudolph  Flesch. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1949-  2.37  pp. 
$3.00. 

Short  words  and  short  sentences  makes 
your  writing  easier  to  read.  Personal  words, 
phrases  and  sentences  give  it  more  interest.  The 
more  nearly  you  write  as  you  talk  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  attract  and  hold  readers  and 
to  put  your  message  across.  If  Dr.  Flesch's  thesis 
in  this  book  can  be  summed  up  in  a  paragraph, 
that's  it. 

Those  who  read  the  author's  earlier  The 
Art  of  Plain  Talk,  don't  need  to  be  sold  on  his 
own  easy  readability.  In  this  later  book  you 
gallop  along  with  him  from  Aristotle  to 
Churchill.  And,  if  you  fancy  yourself  something 
of  a  wordsmith,  you'll  be  enthralled  all  the 
way  through. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  who  writes 
— even  as  little  as  an  occasional  business  letter 
or  an  inter-office  memo — could  read  the  book 
without  profit.  To  personnel  and  industrial  re- 
lations people,  whose  success  depends  so  largely 
on  using  language  that  gets  over  and  makes 
sense,  the  book  would  seem  a  must.  The  average 
plant  employee  won't  take  the  time  and  trouble 
to  ferret  a  meaning  out  of  closely  knit,  high- 
level  stuff.  Dr.  Flesch  quotes  Vauvenargues : 
"When  a  thought  is  too  weak  to  support  a 
simple  expression,  reject  it."  Factory  and  office 
people  do — most  emphatically — though  some 
writers  don't. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  features  of '  'Read- 
able Writing  '  is  a  new  formula  to  measure  read- 
ability. The  new  formula  produces  two  scores, 


one  for  reading  ease  and  one  for  human  interest. 
The  former  takes  into  account  words  per  sentence 
and  syllables  per  100  words:  the  latter,  per- 
centages of  "personal  words"  and  "personal 
sentences,"  both  of  which  are  defined  in  detail. 
Replacement  of  the  affix  count  by  a  syllable 
count  will  make  a  hit  with  writers  who  were 
repelled  by  the  laborious  difficulty  of  figuring 
out  readability  by  the  earlier  Flesch  formula. 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  are 
those  that  have  to  do  with  today's  loosening 
up  of  grammar.  Some  constructions  that  get 
Flesch's  blessing,  or  at  least  his  acceptance, 
make  purists  shudder.  You  may  go  along  with 
the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  who  said  a  preposition  is  "a  good 
word  to  end  a  sentence  with."  You  will  be 
delighted  to  find  on  page  137  (the  book  is  in- 
dexed and  documented)  Winston  Churchill's 
now  famous  rejoinder  when  called  to  task  for 
an  "error"  in  a  state  paper.  "This  is  the  type 
of  arrant  pedantry,  up  with  which  I  shall  not 
put."  But  you  may  be  saddened  by  Flesch's 
implicit  endorsement  of  abandoning  the  sub- 
junctive; his  apparent  approval  of  the  use  of 
"who"  for  "whom";  "can"  for  "may"  to  in- 
dicate permission;  and  the  regular  employment 
of  the  plural  whenever  referring  to  more  than 
one. 

Dr.  Flesch  is  influencing  today's  writing 
in  all  mediums  tremendously.  For  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  people  whose  work  requires 
written  expression  will  want  to  know  what  he's 
up  to  now. 

Harrison  M.  Terrell 
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Editor  to  Reader 


You  have  noticed  a  few  changes  in  the 
last  issue  of  Personnel  Journal.  One  of  them 
was  a  change  in  the  sytle  of  the  pages  in  parts 
of  that  issue,  setting  the  type  in  two  columns 
instead  of  one.  In  this  issue  two  former  features 
are  now  combined  in  this  one — "Editor  to 
Reader".  They  were  "Editorial  Comments"  and 
"The  Editor  Chats  With  His  Readers".  In  this 
new  feature  I  shall  talk  to  you  more  informally. 
It  will  be  me — Ned  Hay — and  not  the  Editor, 
or  that  abstraction,  the  Personnel  Journal. 
What  I  say  will  be  my  own  personal  ideas. 

1  remind  myself  a  little  of  Frank  Rising. 
Those  of  you  who  read  his  "Memo  to  Manage- 
ment," written  for  the  Automotive  Parts  As- 
sociation, will  know  what  I  mean.  However, 
"any  similarity  to  persons  living  or  dead"  ceases 
at  this  point — I  cannot  possibly  imitate  Frank's 
pithy  style.  I  shall,  however,  express  my  mind 
freely  on  all  subjects.  If  you  do  not  like  what  I 
say,  don't  blame  Personnel  Journal,  blame  me. 
And  you  can  tell  me  so,  too.  If  I  think  your  ob- 
jections will  interest  our  readers,  I  shall  print 
them. 


The  thing  that  makes  a  magazine  go  is  a 
mixture  of  people  and  ideas.  Personnel  Journal 
is  no  exception.  It  is  gratifying  that  in  the  three 
years  that  Personnel  Journal  has  been  under 
my  direction  people  in  increasing  numbers  are 
telling  us  about  themselves  and  their  ideas. 

In  this  mass  of  material  coming  to  us 
steadily  are,  as  you  know,  many  fine  things. 
Usually  they  are  well  expressed,  but  if  they  are 
not  we  always  give  the  author  our  editorial  as- 
sistance. Occasionally  we  get  a  manuscript 
which  contains  a  good  idea  but  is  poorly 
written.  Often  these  articles  are  worth  rewrit- 
ing. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  magazine  to  deal  in 
large  part  with  "how  to  do  it"  articles.  The 
best  way  to  tell  how  to  do  a  thing  is  to  tell  how 
it  actually  was  done  in  a  particular  situation. 
This  allows  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  check- 
ing his  situation  against  the  one  described  and 
deciding  how  the  author's  idea  can  be  applied 
to  his  problem.  But  many  writers  write  so  ab- 
stractly that  it  is  hard  to  make  an  application 
of  such  abstractions. 

So,  say  plainly  and  clearly  what  you  mean. 
Explain  your  idea  by  describing  exactly  how  it 


was  done  in  a  particular  situation.  Such  writing 
on  practical  topics  will  be  most  helpful  to  our 
readers. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  Personnel  Journal  is  not  interested 
in  abstract  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
policy  of  Personnel  Journal  to  print  good  ideas 
in  whatever  form  would  be  of  help  to  our 
readers.  So  there  is  a  place  in  Personnel 
Journal  for  practical  articles  of  things  that  were 
done  and  also  for  ideas  dealing  with  policy.  It 
is  Tom  Spates,  I  think,  who  divides  a  subject 
into  three  parts,  each  one  progressively  becom- 
ing more  specific.  He  calls  them  principle,  policy 
and  practice.  Personnel  Journal  has  room  for 
all  three. 

Rudolph  Flesch  has  helped  us  all  by  his 
book  "The  Art  of  Plain  Talk."  His  formula  for 
measuring  the  difficulty  of  written  material  has 
been  found  very  useful.  It  is  true  that  the  formula 
is  a  little  over-simplified  because  average  sen- 
tence length  plus  average  number  of  syllables 
per  hundred  words  is  not  always  a  reliable 
indication  of  word  difficulty.  Sheer  vocabulary 
difficulty  is  more  nearly  the  true  index  of  reading 
ease,  as  Dr.  Theodore  Cureton  has  shown  in 
his  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology. 


One  of  the  younger  workers  in  the  person- 
nel field  has  written  me  recently  on  "The  Art 
of  Telling  How."  Monroe  B.  Scharff,  of  the 
Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  writes 
as  follows: 

"Have  you  ever  picked  up  an  industrial 
relations  magazine  and  proceeded  to  read  a  par- 
ticular article  with  great  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm? The  article  starts  off  with  a  bang.  The 
author  seems  to  know  his  subject.  You  read  at  a 
fast  clip  until  all  of  a  sudden  you  feel  as  though 
you  and  the  article  have  parted  ways.  By  then 
you  glance  back  a  sentence  or  two  and  finally 
you  start  skimming  through  the  whole  article. 
The  last  paragraph  makes  sense.  It  ties  up  nicely 
but  you  can't  put  your  finger  on  anything  that 
tells  you  HOW! 

"It's  like  the  experience  the  Army  had 
during  the  war  when  it  dropped  psychological 
warfare  leaflets  on  surrounded  German  soldiers. 
The  idea  was  to  tell  the  enemy  his  position  was 
hopeless  and  that  he  should  surrender  in  order 
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to  live.  These  attempts,  in  many  instances,  were 
unsuccessful  only  because  we  failed  to  tell  re- 
ceptive enemy  troops  how  to  surrender  with 
American  guns  in  front  of  them  and  the  fixed 
bayonets  of  their  commanding  officers  behind 
them. 

"The  German  soldiers  wanted  to  quit  but 
they  didn't  know  how  to  do  it.  If  you  expect 
results  you  have  got  to  tell  people  more  than 
what  to  do.  You  must  show  them  how  a  prob- 
lem or  condition  can  specifically  be  met. 

"Writing  to  be  useful  should  intensify  a 
desire  to  do  something  that  the  reader  probably 
had  in  mind  before  reading  the  article.  The 
writer  kills  any  potential  good  or  action  that 
might  result  from  his  thinking  when  he  fails  to 
tell  the  reader  how. 

"I  would,  therefore,  add  one  "Art"  to 
Rudolph  Flesch's  "Art  of  Plain  Talk — Art  of 
Readable  Writing"  and  that  is  the  Art  of  Telling 
HOW.  "Industrial  literary  folk",  as  the  Editor 
has  called  us,  would  do  each  other  and  the 
profession  a  service  if  we  could,  in  the  writing 
of  our  personnel  experiences  and  ideas,  give  the 
reader  something  to  hang  his  hat  on." 


Personalities 


Lady  Luck  and  an  objective  in  life  some- 
times conspire  happily  to  guide  a  man  to  his 
proper  niche.  This  great  good  fortune  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Personnel  Administration  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board.  S.  Avery  Raube,  ener- 
getic and  greatly  respected  member  of  the  per- 
sonnel fraternity,  claims  that  he  "backed  into" 
the  field  of  human  relations.  This  "backing" 
began  when  "Ave",  as  his  friends  call  him, 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1930. 
Shortly  after  being  awarded  a  sheepskin,  he 
went  with  Abraham  &  Straus  and  remained 
there  for  seven  years.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  that  tenure,  he  was  in  an  operating  job  as 
Division  Superintendent.  He  spent  the  first  two 
years  as  Employment  Manager  for  this  vast 
Brooklyn  emporium.  It  was  here  that  he  became 
keenly  interested  in  human  relations  and  de- 
cided to  seek  a  graduate  degree  in  personnel 
administration  at  Columbia  University.  Upon 


discussing  a  graduate  degree  in  this  field,  Raube 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  none  existed.  After 
numerous  consultations,  he  was  able  to  convince 
the  University  authorities  that  such  a  degree 
should  be  created.  This  was  but  one  of  his  many 
"firsts." 

Ave  Raube,  needless  to  say,  was  among  the 
first  to  begin  work  toward  the  new  degree  and 
looked  about  him  for  greener  pastures  where  he 
might  apply  the  principles  he  had  learned  on  the 
job  and  at  Columbia.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  Mail 
Order  Division  of  Montgomery  Ward.  The  mail 
order  business  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observ- 
ers, the  most  finely  developed  production  line 
in  American  business.  This,  Ave  thought,  was 
experience  that  he  needed.  He  was  also  keenly 
interested  to  see  how  personnel  relations  might 
be  developed  in  this  setting.  Raube  remained 
with  this  concern  for  two  years  and  during  that 
time  suggested  many  improvements  and  inno- 
vations. 

The  eye  of  the  late  Harold  F.  Browne, 
then  Director  of  the  Management  Research  Di- 
vision, fell  upon  Raube's  Work  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  research  staff  of  that  Division 
at  The  Conference  Board.  Soon  he  became  As- 
sociate Director  and  in  that  capacity  continu- 
ously enhanced  the  Board's  reputation  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  this  area  of  research. 
Upon  the  death  of  Harold  F.  Browne  in  1945, 
Raube  was  named  Director  of  the  Division, 
which  he  now  heads.  Ave  Raube  has,  in  his 
own  words,  "found  himself"  and  has  spent  the 
last  eight  years  in  studying  and  discussing  im- 
proved human  relations  with  leading  personnel 
people  in  practically  every  line  of  endeavor. 

Raube  is  highly  vocal  where  good  person- 
nel relations  are  the  subject  of  conversation. 
He  has  talked  before  many  groups  on  topics  in 
this  field.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Industrial  Safety 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Personnel  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  National  Management  Coun- 
cil. Thus,  S.  Avery  Raube  has  "Backed  himself" 
into  a  prominent  niche  in  his  elected  field.  As 
head  of  one  of  the  most  important  research 
bodies  concerned  with  personnel  and  labor  rela- 
tions problems,  Ave  Raube,  in  his  modest  and 
sincere  way,  is  giving  a  splendid  example  of 
leadership. 
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Excerpts  from  Letters  to  the  Editor 


Nothing  warms  an  editor's  heart  more  than 
letters  from  readers.  Not  that  all  are  compli- 
mentary. But  even  when  readers  take  us  to  task, 
we're  still  glad  of  the  evidence  that  our  favorite 
magazine  gets  read — as  we  believe  it  does  as 
thoroughly  as  any  you  could  name. 

So,  as  you  look  over  with  us  an  accumula- 
tion of  mail,  domestic  and  foreign,  please  be 
sure  that  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
whether  with  bouquets  or  with  brickbats.  Only 
by  having  readers'  reactions  can  we  with  assur- 
ance give  you  more  of  what  you  like  and  find 
most  useful — and,  perchance,  in  some  directions 
be  able  to  mend  our  ways. 

Of  course  we  can't  deny  that  among  our 
most  welcome  letters  are  those  starting:  "En- 
closed please  find  check."  However,  we  might 
not  have  mentioned  this  type  except  that  a 
letter  before  us  that  starts  that  way  is  from 
the  Polish  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
subscription  renewal  is  ordered  for  Prezydium 
Rady  Ministrow,  Biuro  Organizacji  i  Spraw 
Osobowych,  Warsaw,  Poland.  That's  an  address 
to  get  right! 

Too  Much  "Brain  Trust"  Stuff? 

One  who  signs  himself  "Regular  Reader" 
finds  our  articles  "written  too  frequently  by 
college  professors  who  do  not  have  the  practical 
side  presented  by  industry.  May  I  humbly  sug- 
gest more  articles  written  by  men  in  industry," 
he  suggests.  Does  our  friend  possibly  overlook 
that  many  professors  these  days  busily  serve 
industry  in  a  consulting  capacity,  and  that  a 
payroll  connection  may  very  likely  be  in  the 
background? 

More  disturbing  is  a  letter  from  James  W. 
Evans,  which  we  quote  with  sincere  apologies 
for  any  embarrassment  we  may  inadvertently 
have  caused.  He  says: 

"Your  January  issue  contained  a  short 
paper  by  me  on  the  subject  of  merit  rating, 
with  special  reference  to  possible  sources  of 
emotional  bias  in  ratings.  Unfortunately,  a 
paragraph  of  editorial  comment  was  appended 
without  the  usual  printer's  marks  or  special 
type  to  distinguish  it  from  the  article  it  fol- 
lowed. No  harm  would  have  resulted  except 
for  inclusion  of  the  statement  that  "...  a  poor 
plan,  well  'sold'  will  be  more  effective  than 
a  good  plan  poorly  sold."  That  seems  to  say 
that  something  that  is  unworthy  can  be  made 
very  serviceable  if  it  is  promoted  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Such  an  idea,  at  least  as  applied 


to  merit  rating,  is  not  one  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe, and  the  statement  may,  if  its  author- 
ship is  left  uncorrected,  seem  to  put  me  in 
contradiction  with  myself  in  future  issues  of 
Personnel  Journal  and  other  publications. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  agree  that  winning 
support  for,  and  developing  understanding  of, 
a  merit  rating  plan  are  highly  important  ac- 
tivities, as  the  paragraph  usefully  pointed 
out." 

Galloping  through  an  assortment  of  com- 
mendatory letters,  here's  one  from  Hugh  P. 
Avery,  Personnel  Manager,  Robins  Conveyor 
Division  of  Hewitt-Robins.  Says  Mr.  Avery: 
"...  while  reading  the  March  1950  issue,  the 
full  import  of  this  publication  (P.  J.,  of  course) 
came  to  mind.  .  .  .  Personnel  Journal  is,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  finest  publication  in  its  field 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  style,  set-up  and 
general  run  of  material,  to  my  mind,  cannot  be 
improved  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  a  'must'  for 
any  personnel  man." 

Says  Mr.  K.  R.  Martin,  Personnel  Officer  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  Victoria,  B.  C;  "I  have  not  been  in  the 
personnel  field  too  long  and  have  only  held  my 
present  position  for  a  year.  During  this  time  I 
have  subscribed  to  a  number  of  periodicals  re- 
lated to  this  field,  but  feel  that  there  is  not  one 
which  seriously  competes  with  your  publi- 
cation." 

Writes  Major  Arthur  Craytor,  secretary  of 
the  Salvation  Army's  Personnel  Bureau,  head- 
quartered in  New  York  City:  ".  .  .  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  assistance  I  have 
been  receiving  from  the  Personnel  Journal. 
I  regret  that  this  Journal  was  not  brought  to  my 
attention  earlier,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  during  the  past  few 
years." 

Finally,  a  sentence  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Roy  S.  Leighton,  president  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Personnel  Management  Association:  "May 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  opinion 
that  the  Personnel  Journal  seems  to  be  satis- 
fying a  very  genuine  need  for  up-to-date  person- 
nel information." 

Thanks  for  them  kind  words,  friends.  As 
we  said,  letters  from  readers  make  the  editor's 
day.  Obey  that  impulse  if  you  have  one! 
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Employee  problems  taken  from ' '  real  life"  are  pre- 
sented to  Armstrong  Cork  Company  supervisory 
training  groups  to  spark  their  discussions.  Every 
problem  closes  with  the  question  "What  would 
you  do?" 


Sound-Slide  Films  Help 
Armstrong  Cork  Train 
Supervisors 


As  told  to  a  Personnel  Journal  staff  writer  by  John 
J.  Evans,  Jr.  and  Thomas  G.  Newton,  of  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  country's  most  successful  supervisory  training  pro- 
grams ...  so  conspicuously  successful  that  it  has  attracted  nation-wide  atten- 
tion and  is  being  used  in  whole  or  in  part  by  many  concerns  other  than  its 
originator,  Armstrong  Cork  Company  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Since  the  basis  of  the  program 
is  a  series  of  sound-slide  films,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  seven  minutes,  let's 
get  the  flavor  of  one  of  them  before  telling  in  detail  how  they  are  used. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mary  Benson's  story.  This  is  case  i  in  the  series 
of  twenty-four.  The  cast  includes  Mary  Benson,  an  hourly  employee;  Harry  Shell, 
Mary's  supervisor;  Anna,  Mary's  friend;  a  union  steward.  As  you  read  the  script, 
imagine  yourself  looking  at  a  series  of  still  pictures  suggesting  the  action. 

Before  showing  the  film,  group  leaders  point  out  that  later  discussion  will  center 
around  these  questions;  (i)  What  are  the  important  factors  in  this  case?  (V)  What 
results  do  you  want  to  accomplish?  How?  (3)  How  might  the  situation  have  been 
avoided?  How  willjo/*  answer  these  questions?  What  would  you  do  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion? 

The  case  of  Mary  Benson,  the  film  voice  explains,  occurred  in  an  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  plant.  In  presenting  it,  different  names,  persons  and  places  are  used,  but  the 
story  is  true.  We  are  shown  Harry  Shell  sitting  at  his  desk,  trying  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  Mary.  Then  we  have  a  close-up  of  Mary  as  the  voice  starts  telling  us 
about  the  case. 

Mary  is  one  of  the  longer-service  employees  in  Shell's  department.  She  is  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  has  a  pleasing  personality,  is  a  high  school  graduate  in  Home 
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Economics.  She  lives  at  home  with  her  mother.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  the  war. 
She  is  a  member  of  her  church  choir.  Not  a  glamour  type. 

Mary's  attendance  record  is  good  and  she  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  arrive 
on  time.  In  the  early  years  of  her  employment  she  was  rated  by  her  supervisor  as  a 
fairly  desirable,  efficient  and  responsible  employee. 

Mary  Loses  Interest 

But  on  the  job  for  the  past  two  years  Mary  has  been  developing  an  undesirable 
attitude.  She  is  apparently  losing  interest  in  her  work  and  lacks  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing out  orders.  This  change  has  been  shown  in  a  series  of  little  instances,  no  one  of 
which  was  important  in  itself  but,  taken  together,  make  it  apparent  Mary  is  "slip- 
ping." 

During  the  past  two  Review  of  Service  interviews  (we  learn  as  the  tenth  picture 
flashes  onto  the  screen)  this  change  in  her  attitude  was  pointed  out  by  her  supervisor. 

Particularly  impressive  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  Armstrong 
Cork's  whole  supervisory  training  program  was  organized.  Selection 
and  working  up  of  the  cases  in  itself  was  a  monumental  job.  When 
producing  the  first  twelve  scripts,  a  group  of  top-level  executives  in 
Lancaster  met  (daily  for  two  weeks)  to  thrash  out  the  cases  and 
make  sure  they  were  right.  Later,  plant  managers  and  their  assist- 
ants were  brought  in  to  Lancaster  to  get  their  reactions  and  under- 
standing cooperation.  At  least  two  groups  of  key  men  were  put  up 
at  the  company's  club  house  for  a  week  each,  for  concentrated 
training  to  be  group  discussion  leaders.  No  pains  were  spared  that 
could  possibly  contribute  to  the  smooth  working  and  success  of  the 
program. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  interview  she  wrote  on  her  review  form:  "I  believe  the 
above  rating  of  my  work  is  fair  and  I  will  try  to  improve  my  attitude."  That  was 
four  months  ago.  Since  then  little,  if  any,  improvement  has  been  noted  in  her  attitude. 

Today,  soon  after  lunch,  Mary  is  working  on  the  inspection  table  when  Anna, 
who  is  operating  Machine  No.  6,  stops  to  talk  to  her.  When  Anna  tells  her  she  has  a 
headache  and  the  machine  vibration  makes  it  worse,  Mary  offers  to  trade  jobs  with 
her.  Like  the  rest  of  the  girls  in  the  department,  Mary  is  qualified  for  either  machine 
operation  or  inspection  table  work. 

Mary  goes  to  get  permission  from  her  supervisor.  "Harry,"  she  says,  "I  want  to 
change  jobs  with  Anna,  who  is  running  machine  #6.  She  has  a  headache  today  and 
the  vibration  of  that  machine  makes  it  worse. 

"Mary",  says  the  supervisor,  "I  was  just  starting  out  to  tell  you  to  start  operat- 
ing machine   #10.  Here's  your  schedule  on  my  desk  now.  See?" 

'Yes,  I  see,  but  I  don't  want  to  run  machine  #10.  I  want  to  run  Anna's  ma- 
chine." 

"Anna's  machine,"  he  explains,  "is  a  short  run,  while   #10  will  be  a  long  run. 
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Mary,  you  know  the  departmental  practice  of  giving  you  older  girls  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  on  the  incentive  rates  by  giving  you  the  long  runs.  You  were  scheduled 
for  this  long  run  because  of  your  seniority." 

"But",  Mary  says,  "my  seniority  should  give  me  the  choice  of  any  work  or  ma- 
chine I  prefer.  I  want  to  trade  jobs  with  Anna  and  run  her  machine." 

"But  Anna's  machine  has  only  about  half  an  hour  to  run.  Then  Anna  can  work 
on  a  table.  The  set-up  on  #10  is  a  long  run  and  I  expect  you  to  start  on  it  now." 
Mary  does  not  reply  as  she  leaves  the  office. 

Mary  Refuses  to  Take  Supervisor's  Order 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Harry  starts  making  a  round  of  the  department  (as  we're 
shown  by  the  zoth  picture)  to  give  out  more  machine  assignments,  and  passes  #10. 
He  finds  the  machine  set  up  for  the  run,  but  without  an  operator.  Where  is  Mary?  He 
finds  she  is  still  working  at  the  inspection  table.  Hoping  that  she  might  change  her 
mind  and  accept  her  assignment,  he  decides  to  take  no  further  action  at  this  time  and 
returns  to  his  office. 

Half  an  hour  after  assigning  Mary  to  #10,  he  finds  the  machine  still  idle.  He 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  machine's  production  if  he  is  to  meet  his  schedule.  He  sees 
Mary  still  working  on  the  inspection  table,  giving  every  indication  of  refusing  to 
accept  her  assignment.  He  decides  to  call  in  the  union  steward.  He  tells  the  steward 
the  details  of  the  case  and  the  necessity  of  taking  serious  disciplinary  action.  The 
steward  listens  to  the  story,  makes  no  comment,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  turns  away. 

Harry  watches  the  steward  go  directly  back  to  his  job  instead  of  talking  to 
Mary.  In  similar  instances,  the  steward  would  talk  to  reluctant  individuals  to  get 
them  back  in  line.  This  time  it  is  different. 

Making  a  final  round  to  see  if  the  situation  has  changed  during  the  last  hour, 
Harry  finds  machine   #10  still  idle  and  Mary  still  working  at  the  inspection  table. 

"These,"  says  the  voice  during  the  showing  of  final  pictures  #30  and  31,  "are 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  Mary  Benson.  They  require  immediate  action  .  .  .  if  you  were 
in  Harry's  place,  what  would  you  do?" 

No  Solution  Suggested — It's  Up  to  Audience  Now 

With  that  question,  "If  you  were  in  Harry's  place,  what  would  you  do?"  the 
film  ends  .  .  .  and  the  fun  begins.  Typically,  we're  told  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  New- 
ton of  Armstrong's  Personnel  Department,  everybody  starts  talking  at  once.  Now  it's 
up  to  the  group  leader  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting  opinion,  see  that 
everyone  is  given  a  chance  to  speak  his  piece,  and  wind  up  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
with  several  alternative  courses  of  action  and  a  number  of  sound  supervisory  princi- 
ples firmly  implanted  in  everyone's  mind.  Quite  a  job  for  the  leader,  you'll  agree. 
You  may  think  that  not  many  factory  people  could  handle  such  an  assignment.  Ex- 
perience does  not  bear  this  out.  However,  a  "Leader's  Guide"  is  supplied  which 
helps  the  leader  to  direct  the  discussion  into  the  most  profitable  channels. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  method,  as  you  have  noted,  is  that  the  film  itself 
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(which  might  be  considered  an  instrument  of  management)  makes  no  attempt  to 
teach — puts  forward  no  solution.  The  film  doesn't  tell  'em — it  asks  them.  It  only  pre- 
sents facts  and  invites  members  of  the  group  to  reason  things  out  for  themselves  and 
teach  each  other.  By  exploring  the  given  situation  from  every  angle — thinking  the 
thing  through  together — newer  supervisors  gain  from  the  experience  of  the  veterans, 
and  perhaps  the  veterans  from  the  human  insight  and  understanding  of  some  com- 
parative youngster.  What  all  of  them  learn  from  such  a  general  discussion,  the  com- 
pany believes,  is  likely  to  stick  with  them  longer  and  do  them  infinitely  more  good 
than  the  wisest  precepts  passed  down  from  on  high. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Newton  points  out,  there  is  no  solution — that  is,  no 
single  best  solution — for  any  of  the  problems.  As  in  real-life  problems  (which  these 
are)  several  courses  of  action  may  present  themselves  and  it  would  take  a  Solomon  to 
say  positively  "this  handling  of  the  case  would  be  wrong — this  is  right."  In  any 
particular  instance,  the  personality  and  character  of  both  supervisor  and  employee 
might  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  what  either  of  them  had  for  breakfast. 

One  factor  that  makes  for  a  livelier,  more  helpful  discussion  is  that  each  case  al- 
most always  suggests  a  similar  case  in  the  experience  of  some  supervisor,  and  he  will 
tell  the  group  how  he  handled  it  and  with  what  results.  This  helps  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion down  to  bed-rock  realities.  The  supervisors  appreciate  that  they  are  not  de- 
bating some  theoretical  situation,  assigned  like  a  lesson  in  school,  but  an  actual  inci- 
dent such  as  they  encounter  regularly  in  their  day-to-day  work. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Evans  tells  us,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual,  after  the  showing 
of  a  film,  for  some  supervisor  in  the  group  to  insist  that  this  particular  case  was  taken 
from  his  own  plant.  Usually  he's  wrong,  but  he'll  never  find  out  from  the  Personnel 
Department,  who  refuse  to  tell  anyone  which  of  the  Company's  eighteen  plants  any 
case  was  drawn  from  or  what  people  were  involved. 

Identity  of  Real-Life  Actors  Kept  Secret 

So  carefully  is  anonymity  maintained  that  no  film  is  ever  made  in  the  plant  where 
the  case  originated.  Nor  is  any  person  involved  in  the  case  used  as  a  "player"  in  the 
film.  Armstrong  supervisors  by  now  have  found  that  it's  no  use  trying  to  learn  the 
locale  of  any  case  and  how  it  was  actually  handled:  only  one  or  two  people  in  the 
Personnel  Department  know  and  they  won't  tell.  But  when  the  first  films  of  the  series 
were  shown,  it  was  common  for  members  of  the  group  to  ask  such  questions  as 
What's  the  answer?  How  was  the  case  actually  completed?  What  did  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacture  say  when  he  saw  the  picture?"  Some  supervisors  were 
reluctant  to  "stick  their  necks  out"  by  offering  a  solution  which  might  be  out  of  line 
with  that  proposed  by  a  superior. 

There  would  be  some  red  faces,  say  our  informants,  if  the  Personnel  Department 
should  ever  reveal  how  ineptly  some  of  the  cases  really  were  handled.  But  the  last 
thing  they  want  to  do  is  to  embarrass  anyone.  Nor  do  they  wish  to  have  any  super- 
visor's own  judgment  colored  by  what  some  front-office  strategist  said.  Each  group 
must  arrive  independently  at  its  own  decision,  which  will  not  necessarily  be  identical 
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with  that  of  any  other  group.  One  case  that  was  shown  to  several  groups  of  super- 
visors and  union  stewards  revealed  an  amusing  difference  of  response — supervisors 
strongly  criticizing  the  supervisor's  action,  and  union  men  holding  the  shop  steward 
just  as  severely  accountable.  Neither  one  blamed  the  employee  portrayed  in  the  film. 
How  various  individuals  react  to  the  situation  is  most  revealing. 

What  Have  the  Films  Accomplished? 

Really,  Armstrong  personnel  people  admit,  there's  no  way  to  measure  the  value 
of  the  company's  sound-slide  film  program.  But  it's  certain  that  everyone  concerned, 
including  the  supervisors  and  other  management  men  themselves,  think  highly  of  it 
and  believe  it  quite  helpful.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  proof  of  the  films'  effectiveness  is 
that  in  several  instances  foremen  have  said  that  after  seeing  a  film  they  later  ran  into 
almost  identical  situations  and  successfully  used  methods  that  had  been  talked  out  in 
their  groups.  Another  quite  positive  indication  of  top-brass  approval  is  that  even 
during  an  "economy  wave"  no  one  ever  suggests  that  the  company's  human  rela- 
tions program  be  jettisoned — or  even  curtailed.  Greater  love  hath  no  management 
than  that  indicated  by  continued  budgetary  support. 

Another  sign  of  the  program's  worth  is  its  growing  fame.  It  wasn't  long  after 
the  production  and  showing  of  the  first  films  that  other  companies  began  expressing 
an  interest.  Word  got  around  that  Armstrong's  presentation  of  knotty  supervisory 
problems  was  so  broadly  applicable  that  companies  in  other  lines  of  business  could 
use  the  films  profitably  in  their  own  human  relations  programs.  So  manufacturers, 
schools  and  sundry  organizations  asked  to  borrow  and  show  them. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  Armstrong  that  they  never  had  a  thought  of  keeping  the 
films  to  themselves,  as  they  might  well  have  done.  Rather,  they  adopted  a  liberal 
policy  of  lending  prints  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  As  the  demand  increased, 
however,  the  mechanics  of  sending  out,  getting  back,  and  generally  keeping  tabs  on 
the  much-traveled  films,  became  too  great  a  burden  and  Armstrong  listened  cheerfully 
when  McGraw-Hill  propositioned  them  on  taking  over  distribution.  How  the  Text- 
Film  Department  of  the  Mc-Graw  Hill  Book  Company  now  makes  the  films  available 
is  told  in  detail  at  another  point  in  this  article. 

The  Group  Leader's  Guide 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Group  Leader's  Guide  to  help  plant  people,  with 
no  training  for  the  platform,  to  conduct  profitable  discussions.  A  closer  examination 
of  the  Guide  will  prove  interesting. 

The  Guide  advises  the  leader  to  tell  his  group  before  showing  the  first  film  that 
human  relations  is  really  the  development  of  an  effective  working  organization.  It  is 
more  than  just  "winning  friends  and  influencing  people".  It  means  getting  people  to 
want  to  work  together  to  meet  the  common  goal  of  the  organization.  Thus  good 
Human  Relations  means  good  leadership.  It  is  the  basis  of  good  supervision.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  us." 

"On  the  whole,"  the  Guide  advises  the  leader  to  say  in  effect,  "we,  as  a  Com- 
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pany,  have  done  a  pretty  fair  job  of  Human  Relations.  .  .  .  We  have  also,  as  a  Com- 
pany, done  a  pretty  good  job  of  making  production  more  efficient  over  the  years.  We 
are  still  seeking  ways  and  means  of  making  further  improvements.  We  must  take  the 
same  point  of  view  of  our  Human  Relationships.  We  must  continually  strive  to  make 
them  better.  .  .  . 

"Each  one  of  us  is  daily  bumping  into  problems  in  Human  Relations  in  our  super- 
visory jobs.  We  have  all  faced  problems,  some  pretty  tough  ones,  in  this  field.  More 
than  once  we  have  wished  we  knew  more  about  handling  people.  .  .  . 

'The  program  we  are  starting  is  designed  to  help  us  with  our  day  to  day  prob- 
lems of  Human  Relations.  It  will  be  a  different  kind  of  program  or  type  of  meeting 
than  we  have  ever  had  before  .  .  .  It's  down  to  earth  and  practical  because  it  is  based 
on  four  assumptions  with  which  I'm  sure  you  will  agree." 

The  four  assumptions  are  then  itemized:  (i)  That  there  is  no  one  right  way  to 
handle  any  case — that  each  person  is  different — that  each  supervisor  must  develop 
his  own  way  to  handle  problems  as  they  arise;  (2.)  That  responsibility  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  Human  Relations  in  an  organization  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  first  line 
supervisor — that  all  levels  of  management  must  participate  and  share  responsibility; 
(3)  That  all  of  us  learn  more  from  experience  than  from  studying  abstract  general 
principles — by  living  through  certain  situations  and  experiences  than  by  merely  hear- 
ing about  them;  (4)  That  we  do  not  always  appreciate  or  remember  the  importance  of 
our  experiences.  This  program  is  going  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  share  the  ex- 
periences of  all  supervisors  in  Human  Relations. 

The  leader  than  proceeds  to  tell  the  group  that  only  members  of  Management 
will  take  part  in  discussion  groups  like  this.  That  at  each  meeting,  running  to  per- 
haps an  hour  and  a  half,  a  single  actual  case  problem  will  be  considered.  That  the 
first  twelve  cases  were  selected  by  the  Company's  General  Personnel  Department  from 
nearly  one  hundred  cases  that  were  examined. 

After  seeing  the  film  and  arriving  at  answers,  the  leader  says,  a  summary  of  the 
group's  conclusions  will  be  sent  to  General  Personnel  in  Lancaster.  "There,  an  over- 
all summary  will  be  made,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  supervisors  all  over  the  Com- 
pany. Each  one  of  us  will  eventually  get  a  copy.  As  your  leader,  my  sole  purpose  is  to 
keep  the  discussion  on  the  track.  I  am  not  going  to  lecture.  Don't  ask  me  for  the 
right  answer.  There  is  no  one  right  answer  to  any  of  the  cases  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider." 

In  addition  to  the  complete  script  for  each  case  and  suggestions  for  the  group 
leader  relating  to  his  conduct  of  the  meeting,  the  Leader's  Guide  has  a  section  on  the 
mechanics  of  sound-slide  film  projection,  and  a  check  list  on  conference  leadership. 
Leader's  Guides  are  supplied  by  McGraw-Hill  together  with  the  films. 

How  Armstrong's  Human  Relations  Program  Came  Into  Being 

It  was  in  1937  that  the  first  conference  groups  of  Armstrong  supervisors  for  train- 
ing in  Human  Relations  were  organized.  It  was  in  that  year  that  John  J.  Evans,  Jr. 
assumed  direction  of  the  company's  Personnel  Department  and  started  building  it  up. 
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Mr.  Evans,  first  worked  for  the  company  at  age  13  as  an  "assistant  office  boy." 
At  16  he  worked  in  the  payroll  department  during  another  school  vacation  period. 
After  graduation  from  college  he  accepted  fulltime  employment  and  for  twelve  years 
was  engaged  in  production  before  entering  upon  his  career  as  organizer  and  director 
of  General  Personnel. 

Previous  to  1937  there  had  been  a  personnel  department  of  a  sort.  Originally  it 
had  been  manned  by  four  people — the  office  manager,  two  production  men,  and  a 
sales-and-advertising  man.  One  by  one,  however,  these  men  had  been  promoted  or 
transferred  to  work  that  was  considered  more  important  until  finally,  when  Evans 
Jr.  took  over,  only  one  was  left. 

Mr.  Evans'  first  conference  groups  for  supervisory  training  back  there  in  1938 
were  without  benefit  of  films — sound-slide  or  otherwise.  A  monthly  meeting  was 
held  at  each  plant,  and  representatives  of  the  Personnel  Department  attended  all  of 
them,  heading  up  the  discussions.  Subjects  were  chosen  by  the  Supervisors.  The  plan 
called  for  meetings  over  the  country  during  the  first  two  weeks  every  month  (except- 
ing July  and  August):  in  the  third  week  a  summary  was  sent  out  so  that  each  group 
could  have  the  benefit  of  reviewing  management  thought  throughout  the  company 
on  problems  discussed. 

That  plan  was  fairly  satisfactory.  But  as  the  company  grew  it  became  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  personnel  representatives  to  attend  each  of  the  group  meetings,  and 
harder  and  harder  to  ensure  lively  meetings  that  the  management  people  would  want 
to  attend  and  that  they  would  get  enough  out  of.  It  was  at  this  point  that  some 
method  was  sought  that  would  make  it  possible  for  groups  to  function  independently, 
while  at  the  same  time  discussing  a  common  case  or  problem  month  by  month,  solu- 
tions to  which  could  be  reported  in  writing — for  General  Personnel  to  summarize  and 
make  available  to  all. 

They  Said  it  Couldn't  Be  Done 

When  the  idea  of  a  motion  picture  or  sound-slide  film  first  suggested  itself,  the 
company's  management  as  well  as  outsiders  who  were  consulted  took  a  dim  view  of 
the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  neither  plant  nor  office  people  were  actors.  To  have  a 
good  movie  made  professionally  would  be  entirely  too  costly — and  besides,  what  was 
wanted  was  not  a  single  unit,  but  ii  or  24  of  them  for  a  continuing  series  of  meetings. 
A  university  was  invited  to  collaborate  in  the  production  of  films  that  would  be  edu- 
cationally useful:  they  said  the  job  Armstrong  had  in  mind  couldn't  be  done  except 
with  a  movie.  Armstrong  became  convinced  that  they  would  have  to  blaze  a  trail  for 
themselves — and  proceeded  to  do  so. 

In  earlier  supervisory  training  operations,  the  discussion  of  cases  had  proved 
most  popular  from  the  first.  Recording  of  cases  had  been  tried.  Role  playing  had  been 
given  a  whirl,  without  too  much  success.  Mr.  Newton  observes  that  any  successful 
Job  Relations  Training  must  do  more  than  state  principles.  It  must  dramatize  them. 
Take  safety,  for  example.  Everybody  is  in  favor  of  safety — as  they're  against  sin. 
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But  merely  preaching  safety  isn't  enough.  In  the  same  way,  every  management  man 
is  in  favor  of  better  Human  Relations.  But  how  are  they  achieved?  How  do  you  get 
supervisors,  who  are  not  students  or  psychologists,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
objectives  and  do  something  about  reaching  them? 

"If  we  had  all  the  time  and  money  in  the  world"  Armstrong  personnel  people 
asked  themselves,  "how  would  we  do  the  job  we  have  to  do?"  Rejected  was  any  idea 
of  hitting  upon  an  easy  formula.  Supervisors  were  members  of  the  management  team 
— training  them  was  an  individual  proposition — to  get  anywhere  at  all  Personnel 
would  have  first  to  convince  them  individually  that  they  needed  and  wanted  training, 
and  then  give  them  a  method  by  which  they'd  be  put  largely  on  their  own. 

Once  it  was  decided  that  the  case  method  would  be  used  and  the  cases  presented 
by  sound-slide  films  produced  by  company  people,  Personnel  started  edging  carefully 
toward  the  goal.  Scores  of  possible  cases  were  gathered  from  the  various  company 
plants.  They  were  discussed  from  all  angles  in  Personnel  Department  confabs  and  then 
with  higher-ups.  Scripts  were  written  and  rewritten:  picture  situations  thoroughly 
canvassed.  Finally  two  cases  were  shaped  up  which  met  with  general  approval,  "ac- 
tors" selected  and  a  location  agreed  on  for  the  shooting  of  the  pictures.  Assistant 
Editor  Carl  R.  Thorbahn  of  the  company's  employee  magazine,  the  Armstrong  Re- 
porter, made  the  still  pictures  for  the  first  films  and  a  member  of  General  Personnel 
lent  his  voice  for  the  sound  tracks. 

Approval  of  the  first  two  experimental  films  was  so  universal  and  so  hearty  that 
now  Personnel  was  given  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  with  the  complete  program.  As 
rapidly  as  suitable  cases  could  be  found  and  worked  up,  ten  more  films  were  made  to 
complete  the  first  set  of  twelve:  then  another  twelve — giving  sufficient  films  to  focus 
supervisor  discussions  for  four  months  beyond  two  years  at  ten  per  year.  When  all  of 
the  presently  available  films  have  been  used,  there  will  arise  the  question  whether  to 
run  through  them  again,  dig  up  new  cases  and  make  new  films,  or  abandon  the  whole 
idea  and  try  to  do  something  better. 

Our  guess  is  that  the  last-named  alternative  is  the  least  likely  to  find  favor. 
Sound-slide  film  presentation  of  actual  problems,  followed  by  group  searching  for  the 
best  solutions,  has  proved  far  too  effective  in  Armstrong's  experience  to  be  lightly 
discarded. 


The  Armstrong  "Human  Relations  in  Supervision"  35  mm  film- 
strips  are  available  through  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Text- 
Film  Dept.,  330  West  42-nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Together  with 
"Leader's  Guides,"  they  may  be  obtained  on  approval;  if  not  suit- 
able for  your  purpose,  they  may  be  returned  without  obligation.  .  .  . 
If  purchased  as  a  complete  series,  the  cost  of  the  14  filmstrips  and 
iz  double-sided  records  is  $135.  Individual  filmstrips  (single  cases) 
may  be  purchased  at  $3.00  each;  records  at  $6.00  each.  A  folder 
describing  the  14  cases  may  be  obtained  from  McGraw-Hill. 


This  four-step  merit  rating  method  takes  time,  but 
pans  out  in  helping  find  solutions  to  human  rela- 
tions problems.  It  answers  one  of  the  troublesome 
questions  in  rating — how  to  let  the  employee  who 
is  being  rated  know  where  he  stands. 


Employee  Self- Appraisal 


By  William  B.  Hall,  Vice  President,  Personnel 
Administration,  The  Detroit  Bank 

It  is  the  hardest  job  I  have  to  do.  But  it  is  the  one  I  enjoy  most  and  feel  is  most  pro- 
ductive to  myself,  my  staff,  my  assistant,  and  the  branch."  That's  what  the  of- 
ficer of  one  of  our  largest  branches  said  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last  self-appraisal 
panel  review.  His  statement  was  gratifying  in  itself,  and  even  more  so  as  an  indication 
of  staff  acceptance  of  an  innovation  in  merit  rating — after  two  years  of  experience 
with  the  new  program. 

Merit  rating  had  been  used  in  our  company  since  1939.  It  was  based  on  practice 
of  other  businesses.  However,  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  so,  two 
years  ago,  after  thorough  research  of  merit  rating  procedure  covering  approximately 
50  companies,  we  adopted  what  we  call  our  "four-step  method" — self-appraisal,  two- 
way  management  appraisals,  three-way  interview,  and  panel  review. 

Three  appraisals  of  each  employee  are  prepared;  one  by  the  employee  himself, 
one  by  his  immediate  supervisor,  and  one  by  the  branch  or  department  head.  A  con- 
ference is  then  arranged  between  the  three  people  to  discuss  the  appraisals.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  reach  a  mutual  understanding  and  to  suggest  how  the  employee  could  im- 
prove himself.  The  manager  or  department  head  then  meets  with  a  panel  consisting 
of  three  main-office  executives  to  review  the  employee  appraisals  and  arrive  at  final 
ratings,  take  an  inventory  of  staff,  and  start  necessary  action  where  indicated. 
Granted  that  all  of  this  is  time  consuming;  but  it  is  productive  of  many  benefits, 
helping  to  solve  our  human  relation  problems  and  yielding  valuable  by-products. 

Before  detailing  the  benefits,  perhaps  we  should  review  the  method  by  which  we 
developed  the  program.  We  decided  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  appraisal  form 
is  to  provide  a  basis  for  constructive  discussion,  hence  we  wanted  it  to  include  factors 
acceptable  to  the  group. 

The  forms  we  are  currently  using  are  the  result  of  conferences  with  our  manage- 
ment group.  They  selected  the  factors  of  measurement.  The  form  requires  an  outline  of 
duties  actually  performed  which,  incidentally,  provides  a  cross  check  on  job  descrip- 
tion. A  series  of  definitions  are  provided  for  each  factor  and,  in  addition  to  rating 
each  factor,  the  reasons  for  the  rating  must  be  given. 
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The  success  of  such  a  venture  is  dependent  upon  the  method  by  which  the  inter- 
view between  management  and  employee  is  conducted.  To  prepare  our  supervisory 
group  for  such  interviews,  we  held  a  series  of  instructional  meetings,  using  "role 
playing". 

More  Uniformity  is  Secured 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  previous  ratings  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  among 
raters.  Also,  because  of  our  35  offices  it  was  difficult  to  know  our  people  as  well  as  we 
should.  The  panel  review  method  makes  for  more  uniformity,  and  makes  us  better 
acquainted  with  our  people  and  their  performance. 

Branch  or  department  heads  review  the  employee's  appraisal  with  a  main-office 
panel,  as  previously  mentioned.  This  panel  includes  our  personnel  manager,  vice 
president  of  Personnel  Administration,  and  vice  president  of  Operations.  All  person- 
nel records  of  each  individual  are  available  at  that  time.  While  the  branch  or  depart- 
ment manager  is  discussing  the  appraisal  he  made,  the  other  panel  members  are  re- 
viewing the  appraisals  of  his  assistants  and  employees.  Consistently  we  find  leads 
which  are  followed  up  to  reduce  employee  problems  and  to  improve  operational  pro- 
cedure . 

To  sum  up  our  general  conclusions:  Our  employees  (and  probably  other  office  em- 
ployees) can  and  will  appraise  themselves,  and  will  take  pride  in  doing  it  well — 
providing  they  are  fully  informed  in  advance  on  what  it's  all  about. 

Employee  appraisals  as  a  rule  are  remarkably  accurate.  The  best  employees  tend, 
modestly,  to  underrate  themselves.  Problem  employees  may  overrate  themselves.  The 
four-step  method  can  show  the  way  to  management  as  well  as  employee  improve- 
ment. Vital  to  the  success  of  the  whole  program  is  a  complete  understanding  of  ob- 
jectives by  both  employees  and  management. 

As  to  merit  ratings:  Their  primary  use  is  as  a  basis  for  constructive  discussion. 
Merit  rating  forms  should  be  tailor-made  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  user.  Raters  should 
participate  in  the  selection  of  factors  to  be  included  on  the  form. 

As  to  employee  self-appraisals:  These  let  people  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  the  factors  of  measurement.  Enable  people  to  give  their  opinions  of  their  own 
performance.  Provide  a  medium  for  stating  any  grievance.  Let  them  indicate  work 
preferences.  Remove  secrecy  of  management  reviews:  all  employees  know  they  are 
regularly  rated — this  tells  them  how  and  why.  Self  analysis  encourages  self-improve- 
ment and  development:  helps  employees  grow.  A  record  of  performance  is  provided 
which  can  be  used  for  employee  protection  in  case  of  mistreatment  by  a  supervisor. 

As  to  two-way  management  appraisals:  These  provide  more  considered  judgment  on 
the  part  of  both  raters,  since  each  must  justify  to  the  other  whatever  conclusions  he 
reaches.  They  permit  the  training  of  the  second  man  prior  to  his  becoming  a  manager. 
They  permit  analysis  of  the  training  program,  and  development  of  special  programs 
to  suit  individual  employees,  and  provide  a  method  to  tell  whether  the  training  pro- 
gram is  effective. 
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As  to  three-way  interviews:  These  make  it  necessary  to  frankly  discuss  each  em- 
ployee's performance  with  the  employee.  They  bring  the  second  man  into  the  dis- 
cussion, which  provides  for  him  training  in  conducting  interviews.  They  indicate  to 
employees  that  the  second  man  is  a  part  of  management.  They  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  supervisors  to  build  goodwill  with  employees. 

As  to  the  panel  revieiu  plan:  It  offers  the  best  way  to  reach  an  unbiased  employee 
appraisal.  It  permits  the  funneling  of  all  ratings  through  one  body,  and  thereby  makes 
for  a  greater  uniformity  of  conclusions.  Furnishes  a  qualitative  inventory  of  the  com- 
plete staff,  and  records  those  qualified  for  promotion  or  additional  assignments;  and 
also  those  eligible  for  transfer,  or  those  who  should  be  replaced.  Indicates  training 
needs,  and  provides  a  pattern  for  training  program.  Enables  top  management  to 
judge  the  ability  of  supervisors  to  handle  personnel  problems.  Provides  a  better  con- 
trol of  salary  adjustments.  Assists  in  making  operational  improvements.  Permits  top 
management  to  know  employees  better,  and  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  their 
problems. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  appraisal  we  asked  each  department  head  and  man- 
ager to  make  any  suggestions  for  changes.  No  change  was  suggested.  All  affirmed  the 
quotation  of  the  Officer  made  at  the  opening  of  this  article.  The  program  is  time  con- 
suming. To  secure  benefits  the  four  steps  described  are  a  necessity. 

It  has  given  to  our  supervisors  and  employees  a  new  understanding  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities,  and  has  improved  the  quality  of  their  performance. 
It  has  also  brought  them  closer  to  an  understanding  of  management  objectives.  Two 
of  the  most  fundamental  of  human  desires  are  for  security  and  for  an  opportunity  to 
improve  one's  status.  This  plan  helps  each  employee  to  know  where  he  stands,  where 
he  is  strong  or  weak,  and  how  he  can  improve.  It  has  provided  a  basis  for  more  effec- 
tive salary  adjustments,  and  more  considered  selection  of  people  for  advancement, 
transfer,  or  release. 

Most  important,  it  has  given  to  top  management  a  better  over-all  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  the  human  relations  phase  of  our  business. 


The  real  issues  behind  an  important  strike  are 
hard  to  find.  They  are  usually  somewhere  between 
the  extreme  views  of  company  and  union  as  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Here  is  how  the  rank-and- 
file  dues-paying  union  man  sees  them. 


What  The  Chrysler  Strike  Did 
To  The  Union  Members 


As  told  to  a  Personnel  Journal  staff  writer 
by  union  members  on  the  picket  lines. 

Asa  union  member  and  officer  I  helped  strike  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  But  at 
/~\  no  time,  either  before  or  during  the  strike,  was  I  convinced  that  strike  action 
was  justified.  Although  the  international  union  did  jockey  itself  into  a  posi- 
tion of  power,  this  was  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  Chrysler  worker.  Many 
of  these  workers  will  be  in  debt  for  months  and  years  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Chrysler  was  blameless  nor  that 
it  was  always  sincere  in  its  expensive  ads. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  and  show  you  how  we  were  used  in  a  game  of  power. 

First  of  all,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  great  majority  of  Chrysler  workers  did  not 
want  to  strike  even  at  the  time  the  strike  vote  was  taken.  Why,  then,  did  they  vote 
"yes"?  The  answer  is  clear.  They  felt  that  a  negative  vote  would  have  actually  been 
a  vote  for  no  union — that  it  was  necessary  to  vote  affirmatively  in  order  to  preserve 
the  organization. 

Why  did  the  strike  occur  when  Chrysler  offered  benefits  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  those  agreed  upon  by  Ford?  In  answer  to  this,  the  union  had  demanded  a  "cents 
per  hour"  payment  (about  ten  cents  for  each  worker)  into  a  fund  for  pension  and  in- 
surance payments.  This  would  have  compared  approximately  with  the  Ford  arrange- 
ment. However,  Ford  workers  are  generally  older  and  have  more  years  of  service 
than  Chrysler  employees,  which  results  in  a  greater  proportionate  cost  to  the  Ford 
Company  for  identical  benefits.  As  a  result  Chrysler,  seeing  a  chance  to  save  consider- 
able money,  refused  to  go  along  with  the  "cents  per  hour"  demand,  offering  instead 
benefits  comparable  to  the  Ford  plan.  The  top  union  leaders,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept this  offer  hoping  to  win  not  only  their  maximum  demand  but  also,  and  of  more 
importance,  they  wanted  the  power  which  would  accompany  the  victory.  I  shall  ex- 
plain this  in  more  detail. 
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A  Bad  Strike 

And  so  the  strike  began.  It  was  an  economic  strike  on  the  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: the  union  struck  for  power.  But  these  basic  differences  were  never  prominently 
revealed.  Although  Chrysler  in  its  ads  and  printed  material  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  untruthful,  the  Corporation  was  not  entirely  sincere.  Chrysler  "took"  the 
strike  in  an  attempt  to  save  money.  The  ads  in  which  the  Corporation  expressed  con- 
cern for  its  employees  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

The  union  in  its  barrage  of  printed  material  repeated  again  and  again  the  single 
theme:  "Chrysler  will  not  match  the  Ford  agreement."  This  was  a  half-truth  which 
served  to  confuse  and  bewilder  many  of  the  union  members  who  had  read  the  com- 
pany's proposals.  But  most  members  felt  that  they  must  support  the  union — that  not 
to  have  done  so  would  have  indicated  a  desire  for  no  union. 

Did  the  union  really  gain  a  victory?  With  the  "cents  per  hour"  demand  being 
dropped,  the  final  settlement  included  several  contract  changes  and  a  number  of  wage 
inequity  adjustments  which,  although  costly,  are  not  expected  to  run  as  high  as  the 
original  demands  of  the  union.  These  contract  changes  and  wage  adjustments  were 
requested  by  the  union  in  an  effort  to  boost  the  cost  to  Chrysler  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately near  the  cost  of  the  "cents  per  hour"  demand.  The  pension  and  insurance  de- 
mands "won"  by  the  union  are  essentially  the  same  as  offered  by  the  company  prior 
to  the  strike.  Regarding  the  demand  of  the  union  that  money  be  funded  for  pension 
payments  as  opposed  to  Chrysler's  "promise  to  pay"  from  an  established  pool — this, 
according  to  some  union  leaders,  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  prolong  the 
strike.  One  leader  said:  "If  Chrysler  goes  broke,  there  will  be  no  pensions  under 
either  set-up  anyhow."  This  is  a  point  which  many  of  us  believe  was  deliberately 
introduced  by  the  Corporation  as  a  measure  of  controversy,  with  Chrysler  hoping  the 
strike  would  be  ended  when  it  "reluctantly"  agreed  to  the  union's  funding  demand. 

What  Was  the  Strike  Really  For 

Management  men  at  Chrysler  have  said  that  the  strike  was  not  for  pensions. 
This  is  correct.  The  union  intended  to  win  the  same  cost  per  employee  that  Ford  had 
agreed  to  pay.  This  would  have  allowed  the  union  to  go  to  General  Motors  with  a 
powerful  record  of  having  won  maximum  demands.  Top  union  leaders  felt  that  they 
dare  not  risk  settling  for  a  cost  less  to  Chrysler  than  the  cost  to  Ford.  Ford  manage- 
ment, in  future  negotiations,  could  have  accused  the  union  of  bettering  the  competi- 
tive position  of  Chrysler.  As  skilled  negotiators,  Chrysler  men  must  certainly  have 
known  this,  and  so,  once  again,  the  Corporation  could  hardly  have  been  sincere  in 
saying  that  it  did  not  know  what  the  union  was  trying  to  do.  Chrysler  was  attempt- 
ing to  better  its  competitive  position,  but  it  was  penny  tough  and  dollar  unwise. 

And  all  the  while,  Chrysler  workers  were  going  deeper  into  debt. 

We,  as  active  unionists  who  were  closely  following  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  strug- 
gle, knew  the  union  was  maneuvering  for  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  Chrysler  workers. 
But  we  had  no  choice  other  then  to  support  the  strike.  These  maneuvers  were  in- 
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tangible  things,  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove,  so  we  dared  not  speak  out.  We  would 
have  been  crucified  by  the  international.  The  truth  would  have  no  more  served  to  end 
the  strike  than  did  some  of  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  written  by  workers  who 
came  very  close  to  understanding  the  real  facts. 

How  do  the  workers  feel  about  the  strike?  Most  of  the  men,  especially  those  who 
never  attend  meetings,  are  bitter  and  are  openly  declaring  that  "We  didn't  win  a 
damn  thing.  We  lost,  and  lost  plenty."  These  are  the  ones  among  whom,  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  there  has  developed  a  terrific  feeling  of  disillusionment  about 
the  union  and  union  leaders.  They  believe  strongly  in  the  union  movement  as  such, 
but  they  now  have  no  more  confidence  in  union  leaders  than  in  "pork  chop"  politi- 
cians. But  this  does  not  mean  that  their  loyalty  has  shifted  to  management. 

Management  was  Not  on  Their  Side 

Among  active  unionists,  including  local  union  officers,  many  of  us  know  that 
Chrysler  workers  suffered  a  terrible  loss.  However,  we  refrain  from  publicly  declaring 
ourselves.  It  is  only  during  "bull  sessions"  when  true  thinking  is  cautiously  revealed. 
Several  of  the  top  local  officers  during  the  strike  spoke  with  sincere  bitterness  against 
the  Corporation,  but  they  secretly  felt  that  continued  strike  action  was  unwarranted. 
There  was  not  enough  to  gain.  They  knew  that  Chrysler  workers  were  being  kept  on 
strike,  not  for  pensions,  but  in  order  to  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  the  inter- 
national, like  the  sacrifice  of  pawns  in  a  great  game  of  chess. 

The  Chrysler  strike  illustrates  the  growing  power  of  international  officers  and 
the  declining  autonomy  of  local  unions.  Local  leaders  are  becoming  mere  figureheads, 
like  sergeants  in  an  army.  Another  example  of  this  game  of  power  and  the  sacrifice  of 
individuals  occurred  last  summer  prior  to  the  great  steel  strike  for  non-contributory 
pensions.  At  that  time  one  of  America's  top  actuaries  told  a  group  of  local  union 
officers  that  the  contributory  plan  then  in  effect  in  an  Eastern  mill  was  actually  better 
than  the  plan  demanded  by  the  union.  He  also  stated  that  this  company  had  offered 
to  liberalize  its  plan.  Nonetheless  this  local  union  was  compelled  to  strike  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation's  steel  workers.  Although  the  company's  plan  was  discredited 
by  union  propaganda,  a  few  weeks  after  the  strike  had  ended  this  company  actually 
revealed  in  a  proxy  statement  that  the  plan  won  by  the  union  would  save  the  com- 
pany several  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  year  of  1950  alone. 

Why  should  this  be?  Why  did  the  international  officers  of  the  steel  union  insist 
that  these  workers  strike  for  benefits  less  than  those  they  already  had?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  These  union  officers  feared  a  loss  of  strength  if  they  permitted  the  solid 
front  of  the  union  to  be  cracked  by  allowing  even  one  local  to  sign  on  the  basis  of  a 
contributory  plan.  This,  again,  was  the  sacrifice  of  pawns  and  it  was  thus  that 
thousands  of  workers  in  this  one  local  union  lost  several  hundred  dollars  each  to 
satisfy  the  ambitions  of  top  union  leaders.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  a  much  better 
pension  plan  throughout  the  entire  steel  industry  could  have  been  worked  out  on  a 
contributory  basis  than  was  the  plan  won  by  the  steel  union.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
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automotive  industry.  But  the  leaders  had  spoken  and  they  had  their  way,  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  show  their  strength  but  also  deeming  it  politically 
expedient  to  get  into  the  pension  parade  of  other  unions. 

However,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  neither  the  Chrysler  nor  the  steel  strike 
indicated  any  real  militancy  on  the  part  of  top  leaders.  (Many  international  officers 
have  continued  to  receive  their  full  salaries  during  strikes.)  The  militancy  is  on  the 
picket  lines  and  among  the  rank-and-file  unionists,  who  will  blindly  support  the 
demands  of  the  leaders.  The  worker  is  afraid  of  being  called  a  company  stooge  or 
scab. 

But  there  is  growing  unrest  among  the  rank-and-file.  They  are  troubled  and  dis- 
turbed, vaguely  aware  of  the  tightening  grip  of  union  leaders.  But  they  will  con- 
tinue giving  their  allegiance  to  these  leaders  rather  than  to  management,  for  they 
long  ago  abandoned  any  belief  in  the  "trickle  down"  theory — that  management  if 
left  alone  will  provide  adequately  for  the  workers. 

The  Men  Are  Loyal  to  Their  Union 

As  one  Chrysler  worker  expressed  it:  "I  know  the  union  has  many  faults  and 
that  we  have  to  do  pretty  much  as  the  leaders  say.  But,  brother,  I'll  take  it.  I  know 
what  things  were  like  around  here  before  we  had  a  union.  The  boss  could  fire  us  for 
nothing." 

Another  worker  said,  simply:  "We've  got  to  support  the  union.  What  else  can 
we  do?" 

Thus,  the  workmen  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are  open  to  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  union  leaders.  As  a  result  they  feel  helpless  and  uneasy.  At  the  same  time 
they  realize  that,  as  individuals,  they  are  powerless  to  defend  themselves  against 
unjust  supervisors  and  management  men.  They  will  therefore  not  desert  the  union 
even  though  they  are  under  no  illusions  about  the  real  aims  of  most  union  leaders, 
who  will  sacrifice  the  rank-and-file  as  stepping  stones  to  power.  Workers  are  caught 
squarely  in  the  middle. 

And  so,  it  is  now  definitely  clear  that  instead  of  having  only  one  boss  we  have 
two.  A  "power  group"  has  arisen  within  the  international  union,  with  top  leaders 
pulling  the  strings  in  the  direction  that  will  benefit  them  best;  while  we  in  the  locals, 
both  officers  and  the  rank-and-file,  are  militantly  supporting  these  new  men  of  power. 
But  we  are  discouraged;  our  faith  in  them  has  been  badly  shaken. 


Three  Short  Articles 

1.  OUR  EMPLOYEES  EVALUATE  THEIR 
OWN  JOBS 


The  wisdom  of  letting  rank-and-file  employees  "get  in  the  act"  is  understood  by 
many  but  is  difficult  to  bring  about.  Here  is  how  one  progressive  company  let  a  group 
of  carefully  selected  and  trained  employees  participate  in  setting  salary  standards. 

By  Lee  A.  Chambliss,  Vice  Pres., 

Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

In  1945  the  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company  of  Newark  installed  a  formal  plan  of 
Job  Evaluation  for  7x5  clerks,  floormen,  supervisors  and  department  heads.  The 
factor  comparison  method  was  used.  Ten  officials  were  selected  and  trained  to 
perform  the  work  of  evaluations.  They  were  asked  to  "pool"  their  individual  judg- 
ments. This  was  done  by  having  each  of  the  ten  evaluators  report  his  opinion  of  the 
factor  ratings  and  then  attend  a  conference  to  discuss  and  resolve  differences.  The 
plan  has  worked  very  well  in  the  four  years  since  it  was  completed. 

By  1947  some  of  the  members  began  to  look  for  relief  from  their  Job  Evaluation 
duties.  The  work  was  not  especially  burdensome,  for  meetings  were  usually  held 
every  other  month,  but  it  was  decided  nevertheless  to  see  how  well  senior  clerks 
could  evaluate  jobs.  Thirty-two  men  and  women  were  selected  from  various  depart- 
ments and  put  through  a  training  course.  It  was  decided  to  select  the  best  eight  for 
the  new  evaluating  committee.  Our  consultant  rated  the  evaluators  in  several  differ- 
ent ways  and  divided  them  into  three  teams  of  eight  members  each.  It  was  found 
that  his  choice  of  the  first  eight  coincided  almost  exactly  with  our  own  appraisal 
of  these  people  formed  over  a  period  of  many  years  of  close  observation. 

The  New  Committee  Proves  Efficient 

This  new,  or  junior  committee,  was  entrusted  with  job  evaluation  activities  on 
an  experimental  basis  under  the  direction  of  the  original  Committee.  When  ap- 
proximately 135  different  jobs  had  been  evaluated  by  the  juniors  it  was  found  that 
the  two  committees  were  in  perfect  agreement  on  81%  of  the  jobs. 

A  joint  meeting  of  both  groups  was  held  to  iron  out  the  2.5  differences  and  here 
is  the  payoff. 

1%  of  the  jobs  had  to  be  rewritten. 

1%  of  the  differences  were  compromised. 

z%  of  the  differences  were  settled  at  the  Senior  Committee's  evaluation  points. 

13%  of  the  differences  were  settled  at  the  Junior  Committee's  evaluation  points. 
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81%  of  the  jobs  were  evaluated  identically,  so  we  have  a  grand  total  of  94% 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Committee.  This  is  an  excellent  record  and  the 
entire  function  of  clerical  Job  Evaluation  was  therefore  turned  over  to  the  new  com- 
mittee. Five  members  of  the  original  committee  have  been  retained  as  a  review  com- 
mittee. 

Who  makes  up  our  new  Job  Evaluation  Committee?  Six  men  and  two  women. 
One  is  head  of  payroll;  three  are  chief  clerks,  one  is  head  of  bookkeeping;  one  is  an 
executive  secretary  and  two  are  assistants  in  operations  in  our  branch  offices.  As  a 
result  of  this  experiment  we  are  convinced  that  it  doesn't  take  an  engineer  or  an  ex- 
ecutive to  evaluate  routine  jobs  accurately  by  factor  comparison  job  evaluation.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  of  the  whole  operation  is  attributed  to  the  thorough  train- 
ing given  each  individual;  part  to  the  care  with  which  they  were  selected;  and  the 
remainder  to  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  busy  officials  and  clerks  to  work  hard  at 
what  used  to  be  considered  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

Judging  from  the  experience  at  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company,  the  ideal  job 
evaluating  committee  should  consist  of  some  junior  executives  and  some  clerks,  rep- 
resenting all  parts  and  divisions  of  the  Company 

Another  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  a  provision  for  rotation  of  membership. 
Every  year  a  number  of  members  are  replaced  with  new  ones  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  practice  will  be  continued.  Another  feature  which  we  think  is  unusual  is  that 
of  encouraging  visitors  to  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  job  evaluation  committee. 
Every  member  of  the  organization  of  nearly  1000  employees  is  told  that  he  may  at- 
tend these  meetings  to  observe  the  way  in  which  jobs  are  evaluated.  The  attendance 
of  young  clerks  on  routine  jobs  is  especially  welcomed.  Many  employees  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  their  keen  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  questions 
which  they  ask  and  by  the  close  attention  which  they  give  to  the  discussions  carried 
on  by  members  of  the  committee  in  settling  their  differences. 


2.  WHAT  141  COMPANIES  DO  ABOUT 
LATENESS  AND  ABSENTEEISM 


How  does  your  policy  compare  with  that  of  a  representative  cross-section  of  com- 
panies in  one  large  city?  You  will  find  it  useful  to  examine  the  practice  of  others. 

Report  of  a  survey  made  by  the  New  York 
Personnel  Management  Association 

ne  hundred  forty-one  companies  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  re- 
plied to  a  questionnaire  asking  what  they  do  about  lateness  and  absenteeism. 
These  companies  employ  about  2.^0,000  salaried  people.  The  biggest  number 
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of  companies  (38)  are  manufacturers;  13  are  listed  under  finance;  16,  merchandising; 
10,  insurance;  9,  communications;  and  the  rest  under  other  headings.  Findings  of 
the  New  York  Personnel  Management  Ass'n  survey,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Harvey  Mathiasen  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Sur- 
vey Committee,  will  be  hopefully  scanned  by  every  management  man  who  has  ever 
wondered  what  in  blazes  can  be  done  to  get  people  in  on  time — and  to  get  them  in — 
period. 

97%  of  the  companies  maintain  attendance  records.  Most  of  them  maintain  such 
a  record  for  each  employee,  and  analyze  by  departments.  Among  reasons  why  records 
of  absences  are  helpful:  they  reveal  "marginal"  workers;  indicate  where  supervision 
is  lax;  permit  corrective  measures;  uncover  unhealthful  working  conditions;  enable 
medical  department  to  function  more  effectively;  reduce  number  of  one-day  absences; 
show  effect  of  poorly  ventilated  and  crowded  conditions  and  excessive  overtime; 
reveal  physically  unfit;  highlight  effects  of  good  administration. 

Attendance  records  are  usually  kept  by  the  personnel  department  (82.  companies). 
They  are  usually  analyzed  as  to  reasons  for  absence  (89  concerns).  Where  reasons 
are  examined,  this  helps  reduce  absenteeism  (63  concerns  said  so).  Supervisors  are 
informed  of  the  relative  standing  of  their  departments  (75  companies).  The  records 
are  used  when  considering  an  employee's  salary  increase  (109  companies),  promo- 
tions (no)  and  retention  in  service  (91). 

134  companies  let  their  people  know  that  attendance  records  are  kept  and  taken 
into  consideration.  Only  one  concern  said  "No"  to  this  query.  Six  did  not  answer. 
The  overwhelming  majority  give  no  special  recognition  for  perfect  attendance. 

13  companies  reported  absenteeism  from  2.  to  3% — 13  from  3  to  4% — 17  from 
4  to  6%  and  over.  Only  5  companies  reported  less  than  2.%.  83  companies  didn't 
answer  this  question. 

What  About  Illness  and  Personal  Reasons  for  Absence? 

If  a  person  is  absent  because  ill — 64  concerns  ' '  continue  salary  for  specific  periods 
of  time  as  established  by  formula":  44  continue  salary  for  indefinite  periods.  When 
the  period  is  indefinite,  these  factors  determine:  length  of  service  (81  companies); 
previous  record  of  attendance  and  punctuality  (49);  nature  of  illness  (48);  position 
(40);  performance  rating  (3x);  estimated  length  of  time  employee  will  be  absent  (31); 
employee's  personal  financial  situation  (10).  It  will  be  noted  that  many  companies 
consider  more  than  one  factor. 

When  the  continued-salary  period  is  established  by  formula,  most  formulas  are 
based  on  length  of  service.  85  formulas  were  given.  After  the  period  covered  by 
salary  payments,  109  companies  place  their  employees  on  leave  of  absence  without 
pay.  Length  of  such  leave  is  usually  determined  by  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  "controls"  are  used  to  reduce  absenteeism  because  of  sickness: 
pre-employment  medical  examinations  (91  companies);  clearance  with  the  company's 
medical  examiner  upon  return  to  work  after  sickness  (69);  free  preventive  medication 
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— vaccines,  vitamin  pills,  allergy  treatment,  salt  tablets,  etc.  (55);  investigation  of 
absences  by  visiting  nurse,  member  of  personnel  department,  etc.  (51);  penalties  for 
poor  attendance  (18);  optional  annual  medical  exams  (30);  required  annual  medical 
exams  (10);  formal  health  education  program  (6);  rewards  for  good  attendance  (5). 
Time  off  with  pay  is  granted  for  death  in  immediate  family  (13Z  companies); 
appointments  with  doctors,  dentists  (88);  births  in  immediate  family  (79);  quar- 
antine for  illness  (74);  illness  of  members  of  immediate  family  (64);  weddings  in 
immediate  family  (62.)  christenings  in  immediate  family  (18).  Other  reasons  men- 
tioned: moving,  court  attendance,  graduations  in  immediate  family,  obtaining  mar- 
riage license  or  citizenship  papers. 

How  to  Determine  Amount  of  Time  Off  With  Pay 

The  majority  of  companies  (99)  have  no  established  formula  for  permitting  time 
off  with  pay.  The  42.  concerns  that  do  have  formulas  give  specific  amounts  of  time 
off  depending  upon  the  reasons  for  it — or  permit  a  certain  number  of  days  off  per  year 
for  all  personal  reasons.  Where  there  is  no  formula,  these  factors  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration: length  of  service  (77  companies);  frequency  of  previous  requests  for  time 
off  (74);  previous  attendance  records  (73);  performance  rating  (48).  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  request  is  generally  considered  in  addition  to  specific  factors.  Leaves  of 
absence  without  pay  (other  than  for  illness  or  military  reasons)  are  granted  by  12.7 
concerns  for  marriage  (90),  maternity  (72,). 

Now  as  to  Lateness 

Records  on  lateness  are  maintained  by  each  department  concerned  (in  43  com- 
panies), by  the  personnel  department  (40  companies),  in  other  ways  (31).  Of  the 
companies  answering  this  question,  47  analyze  reasons  for  lateness — 64  do  not.  Late- 
ness is  usually  excused  for  these  reasons:  transportation  tie-ups  (84  companies); 
weather  conditions  (83);  sickness  (74);  medical  attention  (67);  family  responsibilities 
(34);  oversleeping  (9). 

These  controls  are  used  to  combat  lateness:  interview  to  determine  reasons  (98 
companies);  reprimand  (70);  discharge  if  habitual  (65);  dock  pay  (19);  make  up 
lost  time  (8);  temporary  layoff  (3);  other  (12.).  Among  other  controls:  deferring 
salary  increases  until  improvement  is  shown;  demotion;  placing  on  probation,  de- 
ducting points  from  merit  rating 

2.7  companies  have  reduced  disciplinary  measures  for  excessive  lateness  to  a 
formula.  Usually  the  formula  specifies  how  many  times  a  person  may  be  late  before 
discharged,  or  the  number  of  warnings  which  must  be  given  by  supervisors  before 
discharge  becomes  mandatory. 

Most  concerns  feel  that  late  is  late.  66  companies  say  their  people  must  be  on 
time;  9  permit  three  minutes  leeway;  6  give  five  minutes;  5  give  as  much  as  ten.  As 
with  the  absentee  records,  practically  all  companies  let  employees  know  that  late- 
ness records  are  maintained. 
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More  "Starch"  in  "White  Collar"  Policies? 

Commenting  on  this  valuable  survev,  the  Employee  Relations  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Foremen's  Institute,  Inc.,  says: 

"Management  is  beginning  to  put  more  starch  in  its  "white-collar"  policies. 
With  hourly-paid  workers  making  continual  gains  in  wage  and  fringe  benefits,  the 
prestige  that  was  once  the  badge  of  the  office  worker  has  become  curled  and  rumpled. 
But  employers  are  taking  stock  of  the  situation  and  outmoded  practices  are  going 
to  the  cleaners. 

"One  new  trend  that  stems  from  this  awareness  is  the  increasing  liberalization 
of  white-collar  on-the-job  privileges — more  coffee  time,  longer  rest  periods,  more 
leniency  on  absences  and  latenesses.  However,  this  leniency  is  not  laxness.  In  most 
concerns  as  a  concomitant  of  lenient  policies,  stricter  controls  are  being  instituted 
to  spot  the  "marginal"  worker,  the  lax  supervisor,  the  employee  who  abuses  the 
extended  privileges." 

Readers  who  want  to  review  the  procedure  of  their  company  in  recording  ab- 
sences and  latenesses  are  advised  to  refer  to  the  article  in  Personnel  Journal  for 
March,  1950,  "Time-Keeping  Procedures  for  Office  Workers,"  by  Charles  W.  Books. 
They  will  find  many  useful  and  practical  ideas  on  this  troublesome  problem.  Ed. 

3.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING  HELPS 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  TOO 


Psychological  testing  has  amply  proven  its  value  to  management  in  the  selection, 
upgrading  and  improvement  of  personnel.  If  properly  used  it  can  also  help  the  indi- 
vidual too,  as  this  account  shows. 

By   \Iartin  M.  Bruce, 
Dunlap  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Professional  research  studies  invariably  show  the  value  that  psychological 
testing  has  for  management.  But  they  seldom  refer  to  the  considerable  po- 
tential that  the  same  psychological  testing  has  for  the  individual  employee. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is  the  generally  negative  reaction  on  the  part  of  men  tested,  par- 
ticularly at  supervisory  levels. 

Negative  reactions  were  not  encountered  in  a  project  recently  completed  in  two 
tobacco  factories.  Rather,  the  general  feeling  of  men  and  women  tested  was  that 
they  themselves  got  a  lot  out  of  the  testing  and  the  interview  which  followed  with 
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the  counselor.  A  followup  showed  that  there  was  not  a  single  individual  who  felt 
that  his  time  was  wasted  or  that  he  had  failed  to  get  something  valuable  from  the 
experience. 

In  this  particular  instance  a  research  program  had  been  carried  out  with  the 
company's  sales  force.  Having  proved  successful  here  it  was  hoped  that  the  methods 
could  be  applied  with  equal  success  in  the  factory.  In  all,  181  factory  people  were 
tested — 159  men  and  2.1.  women,  mostly  foreladies.  Most  of  the  men  were  foremen; 
others  were  assistant  foremen,  engineers,  purchasing  agents,  timekeepers  and  me- 
chanics. Ages  ranged  from  2.1  to  63,  with  an  average  of  38. 

The  psychological  tests  were  made  for  these  reasons:  (1)  to  determine  their  value 
in  the  factory;  (2.)  to  help  determine  the  potentialities  of  factory  personnel;  (3)  to 
set  up  an  improvement  program  for  each  individual. 

Following  the  tests,  a  comprehensive  report  for  management  was  prepared. 
This  report  was  based  on  the  test  findings,  the  information  supplied  by  the  employee 
on  a  six  page  personal  history  inventory,  and  information  about  the  individual's 
job  supplied  by  management. 

A  second  report,  based  on  the  same  information,  was  prepared  for  each  person 
tested.  While  the  report  to  management  dealt  with  the  individual's  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  his  capacity  for  his  present  job,  and  his  potentialities  for  successful  ad- 
justment in  other  positions,  the  report  to  the  employee  dealt  with  "personal  im- 
provement". This  theme  pervaded  the  entire  report. 

Scores  Were  Explained 

The  individual's  test  scores  were  explained  and  the  desirable  factors  pointed  out. 
He  or  she  was  given  a  number  of  suggestions  on  the  way  to  go  about  improving  in 
particular  areas.  But  this  report  was  not  just  handed  to  the  person  in  an  impersonal 
manner.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  the  program  began  to  be  realized  at 
the  point  when  the  test  results  were  taken  up  with  the  individual. 

To  describe  this  procedure,  consider  the  case  of  Henry  Wilcoxin,  a  foreman.  He 
was  told  the  day  before  that  a  psychologist  would  be  in  to  talk  with  him  and  with 
the  other  people  who  had  taken  tests.  He  entered  the  office  right  on  time,  but  ap- 
peared somewhat  anxious  and  hesitant. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Wilcoxin,"  we  greeted  him.  "Come  right  in.  Make  yourself  com- 
fortable." 

"Your're  going  to  tell  me  all  the  bad  news,  aren't  you?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,"  we  replied,  "I  called  you  in  because  I  want  to  go  over 
all  these  tests  that  you  took  and  tell  you  about  them.  We  hope  that  you  will  get 
something  out  of  them." 

"Oh,  I  did  already!  Just  taking  those  tests  showed  me  that  I  have  been  out  of 
school  a  long  time." 

"You  feel  you  should  have  done  better  on  the  test?" 

"Sure.  I  don't  read  very  much." 
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At  this  point  each  of  the  tests  was  reviewed.  The  scores  on  each  test  were  given 
to  the  man  and  their  significance  explained  in  a  way  that  he  could  understand.  Mr. 
Wilcoxin  agreed  with  most  of  the  findings  and  frequently  stated,  "I  thought  I  was 
poorer  than  that." 

In  discussing  personality,  this  foreman,  like  virtually  all  the  others,  agreed  with 
the  findings.  "I  don't  have  much  confidence,  as  that  shows,"  he  stated. 

"You  feel  that  you  ought  to  be  more  confident  of  yourself,  then?" 

"Yes,  I  should.  I  should  be  able  to  be  sure  of  my  ideas  and  decisions,  but  I'm 
not.  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  more  confident." 

"Have  you  ever  taken  a  course  in  public  speaking,  Mr.  Wilcoxin?" 

"No,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  many  times." 

"You  know,  there  is  a  group  of  men  here  who  are  taking  a  public  speaking 
course  right  here  in  town  at  the  "Y".  They  tell  me  that  they  are  getting  a  great 
deal  out  of  it.  You  might  look  into  that." 

The  foreman  seemed  surprised  that  there  were  men  doing  his  kind  of  work  who 
were  taking  such  a  course.  He  indicated  that,  "If  they  can  do  it,  so  can  I.  I'll  talk 
to  some  of  them  about  it.  If  I  could  just  talk  to  others  easier,  I  know  I'd  be  more 
confident  too.  Like  coming  in  here.  I  was  afraid,  almost.  But  just  as  soon  as  I  talked 
to  you  it  was  all  right.  I'm  going  to  take  that  course." 

And  so  it  was  with  the  other  areas  covered  by  the  tests.  In  addition  to  a  persona- 
bility  inventory,  all  of  the  participants  completed  tests  or  inventories  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  mental  ability,  sales  aptitude,  vocabulary,  social  intelligence,  me- 
chanical ability  and  comprehension,  and  clerical  ability. 

Employees  Say  Tests  Help 

Every  one  of  the  employees  with  whom  the  counselor  spoke  indicated  that  he  or 
she  had  been  personally  helped  by  the  testing  program.  Many  spontaneously  pointed 
out  that  they  had  been  lax  in  keeping  mentally  alert.  Those  who  did  not  themselves 
bring  up  the  point  readily  agreed  with  it  when  it  was  mentioned  by  the  counselor. 
"If  the  company  is  this  interested  in  me,  I  am  going  to  show  them  that  their  time 
and  money  was  well  spent,"  said  many  of  the  men  and  women.  One  of  the  engineers 
remarked,  "This  testing  should  have  been  done  twenty  years  ago.  It  lets  you  know 
early  what  you  got.  Just  think  of  how  much  value  this  could  have  been  to  me  and 
the  older  men  like  me  years  ago." 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  smoking  tobacco  factory  wrote  to  the 
company's  main  office:  "Many  of  the  foremen  have  expressed  their  favorable  com- 
ment of  the  counseling.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  real  value  or  worth  of  the 
tests  is  not  the  scores  received,  but  the  application  and  follow  through  by  each  in- 
dividual of  the  recommendations  made  for  self  improvement.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  tests  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  selection  of  prospective  supervisors." 

Various  books  were  recommended  to  each  individual  as  part  of  the  counseling 
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procedure.  Most  of  the  people  expressed  the  desire  to  get  the  books  immediately. 
Because  of  this  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  management  has  decided 
to  set  up  a  company  library  in  each  plant.  This  should  prove  to  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  management  to  get  closer  to  its  employees. 

People  who  had  long  ago  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  school  or  of  even  taking 
an  occasional  course,  have  already  enrolled  in  public  speaking  classes,  in  courses  in 
basic  English,  psychology  and  many  others.  They  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
broaden  themselves. 

From  the  experiences  related  above  and  from  similar  experiences  with  companies 
in  other  fields,  this  writer  feels  that  a  great  deal  is  lost  in  psychological  testing  when 
only  management  receives  the  results.  The  employee  can  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  psychological  test  findings,  provided  they  are  presented  through  competent 
counseling.  This  appears  to  be  an  area  worthy  of  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
management  and  psychologists. 

This  report  was  written  while  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Personnel  Institute,  Inc. 
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Chicago  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
active  of  the  many  local  personnel  associations  in 
this  country  and  Canada.  Its  President  tells  how 
the  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Chicago  is 
organized  and  how  it  serves  its  members. 


The  Chicago  Industrial 
Relations  Association 


By  Theron  Wright,  President,  Chicago  Industrial 
Relations  Association  and  Personnel  Officer,  Chi- 
cago Title  and  Trust  Co. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Chicago  celebrated 
its  35th  anniversary  as  the  third  oldest  local  organization  of  this  type  in  the 
country.  Beginning  in  191 5  with  ten  members,  the  Association  membership  now 
numbers  more  than  180  companies,  among  them  many  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  American  business  and  industry.  Its  original  foundation  and  its  subse- 
quent growth  in  membership,  prestige  and  scope  of  activities  have  arisen  from  an  ex- 
pressed need  among  business  firms.  That  need  is  for  a  common  and  convenient  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and  experiences  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations, 
for  an  opportunity  for  people  engaged  in  this  field  to  meet  each  other  informally  and 
for  the  stimulation  of  group  study,  discussion  and  evaluation  of  current  trends  and 
every  day  problems  in  personnel  management.  The  stated  objective  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  "to  advance  the  understanding  of  the  principles,  policies  and  methods  of 
creating  and  maintaining  satisfactory  human  relations  in  business  and  industry." 
With  all  the  attention  being  focused  on  the  field  of  industrial  relations  today  and 
with  Chicago  a  major  center  of  population,  transportation  and  industry,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Chicago  and  the  activities  which 
they  prompt  are  of  special  importance. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Many  thousands  of  people  and  many  millions  of  business  dollars  are  represented 
by  the  companies  which  constitute  the  IRA  membership.  A  random  selection  shows 
the  following,  for  example,  as  typical:  Armour,  Swift,  Hotpoint,  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone, International  Harvester,  Lever  Brothers,  Marshall  Field,  University  of 
Chicago,  Quaker  Oats,  Republic  Steel,  Standard  Oil,  Sears  Roebuck  and  United 
Air  Lines.  Certainly  the  personnel  policies  and  practices  adhered  to  by  such  firms 
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have  a  bearing  on  the  whole  atmosphere  and  trend  of  industrial  relations  throughout 
the  American  economic  scene. 

The  roster  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  consists  chiefly  of  company 
memberships.  An  associate  membership  may  be  obtained  by  any  officer,  member  or 
executive  of  a  member  company  designated  and  endorsed  by  its  voting  representative. 
The  third  type  of  membership  is  called  a  "civic  membership,"  which  is  reserved  to 
educators,  social  workers,  civic  organization  representatives  and  government  officers, 
who  are  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Association  and  are  not  eligible  for  either  of 
the  other  two  types  of  membership.  Employment  agencies  are  excluded  from  Asso- 
ciation membership.  Management  consultant  firms,  however,  have  been  admitted. 
All  membership  applications  are  submitted  by  the  Association  Secretary  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  approval.  Dues  for  the  three  types  of  membership  are  $50.00, 
$10,00  and  $15.00  per  year,  respectively.  There  is  no  initiation  fee. 

At  the  end  of  the  1949-50  year  there  were  182.  company  memberships  and  13  asso- 
ciate memberships. 

Administration 

The  administration  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  four  elected  officers 
with  one  year  terms  and  an  executive  committee  of  four  persons  elected  to  terms 
of  one  or  two  years.  The  previous  years'  Association  president  is  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee.  Traditionally,  because  of  his  long  affiliation  with 
the  activities  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Raleigh  W.  Stone  of  The  University  of  Chicago 
Business  School  is  a  non-voting  advisory  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
1949-50  officers  of  the  Association  were  Theron  Wright,  President,  of  the  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company;  E.  B.  Busby,  Vice  President  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Sons, 
Company;  James  C.  Worthy,  Secretary  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company;  and  Carl  A. 
Dietz,  Treasurer  of  the  Wyman-Gordon  Company,  Ingalls  Shepard  Division. 

In  addition  to  the  officers,  the  Executive  Committee  included  this  year  Jay  Y. 
Tomlin  of  Illinois  Tool  Works;  Harold  E.  Brooks  of  Armour  and  Company;  Robert 
Forslev  of  The  Quaker  Oats  Company;  J.  D.  Perley  of  Ingersoll  Steel  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation;  and  Joseph  D.  Stockton  of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Election  of  officers  and  executive  committee  members  is  held  each  year  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  entire  Association  membership.  This  last  June  James  C.  Worthy 
was  elected  president  for  the  coming  1950-51  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  meets  once  each  month  to  discuss  program  and  ac- 
tivity suggestions,  membership  applications,  committee  appointments  and  other 
pertinent  matters.  The  Association  maintains  a  separate  office  at  135  South  La  Salle 
Street  with  a  full-time  secretary  (Miss  Elizabeth  Turner)  to  handle  correspondence, 
meeting  arrangements  and  reservations  and  a  multitude  of  administrative  details. 

Program 

The  yearly  activities  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  represent  a  three 
part  program:  monthly  meetings  of  the  entire  Association,  special  study-conference 
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groups  and  a  Mid-West  Industrial  Relations  Conference.  The  regular  monthly  dinner 
meetings  are  held  in  the  attractive  dining  room  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  At 
these  meetings  the  Association  is  addressed  by  some  outstanding  speaker  on  a  topic 
of  general  interest  in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations.  The  address  is  usually 
followed  by  a  lively  question-answer  discussion  period.  A  pleasant  feature  of  these 
monthly  meetings  is  an  informal  cocktail  hour  that  precedes  the  dinner.  It  provides 
a  congenial  atmosphere  for  the  broadening  of  acquaintances  among  personnel  people. 
The  value  of  these  meetings  is  indicated  by  the  attendance,  which  customarily  runs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  conference  groups,  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  are  designed  to  afford 
members  of  the  Association  an  opportunity  in  smaller  meetings  for  critical  discussion 
and  study  of  personnel  matters  of  particular  interest.  Each  group  holds  five  dinner 
meetings  during  the  year.  These  meetings  usually  consist  of  a  speaker  or  panel  (fre- 
quently Association  members)  and  a  relatively  long  period  for  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  problems  at  hand.  Attendance  at  these  conference  group  meetings  is  small 
(usually  40  to  60)  so  that  a  free  and  informal  exchange  of  viewpoints  and  comments 
is  facilitated.  The  topics  for  the  various  conference  groups  of  1949-50  give  an  in- 
dication of  the  areas  normally  considered  at  these  meetings.  They  were  1)  Selection, 
Placement,  Layoff  and  Recall;  x)  Training;  3)  Communication,  Employee-Com- 
munity; 4)  Employee  Benefits;  and  5)  Employee-Management  Cooperation.  The  five 
group  meetings  on  Training  were  co-sponsored  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Training 
Directors  Association.  Each  conference  group's  series  is  planned  by  two  appointed 
co-chairmen. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  yearly  program  of  the  IRA  is  the  annual  Mid- West  In- 
dustrial Relations  Conference.  This  is  a  one-day  conference  which  has  been  held 
each  fall  since  1934.  This  conference  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of 
Business  of  The  University  of  Chicago  and  has  frequently  been  held  on  The  University 
campus.  The  typical  conference  program  includes  one  or  more  speeches  delivered  by 
outstanding  men  on  industrial  relations  topics,  one  or  more  panels  dealing  with 
current  labor-management  developments  and  a  series  of  small  seminars  on  special 
problems.  The  panel  speakers  are  nationally  known  men  experienced  in  labor  man- 
agement affairs  and  the  seminar  leaders  are  persons  of  responsible  personnel  positions 
in  Chicago.  There  has  been  increasing  attendance  over  the  years  at  this  annual  con- 
ference. Interest  has  spread  beyond  Chicago  to  the  extent  that  many  firms  outside 
the  normal  Chicago  area  have  sent  representatives  to  the  Conference. 

General  Activities 

The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Chicago  is  not  directly  affiliated  with 
any  other  organization.  At  the  same  time  it  cooperates  closely  with  the  American 
Management  Association  in  the  planning  of  its  annual  Mid-Winter  Personnel  Con- 
ference and  co-sponsors  with  the  AMA  the  final  conference  luncheon.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  IRA  also  has  recently  enjoyed  in  its  series  of  group  meetings  on 
training  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Illinois  Training  Directors  Association. 
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The  Association  actively  cooperates  with  civic  and  community  groups  on  pro- 
grams that  properly  fall  in  the  realm  of  industrial  relations.  For  example,  Associa- 
tion representatives  have  participated  in  a  job  evaluation  project  of  the  Citizens 
Civil  Service  Association  of  Illinois.  Various  members  of  the  Association  have  as- 
sisted the  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission  in  conducting  oral  examinations  for 
positions  in  the  State  Employment  Service.  The  IRA  has  had  a  representative  on  the 
state  committee  of  the  Illinois  Epilepsy  League  which  investigated  the  problem  of 
industrial  employment  for  epileptics.  The  Association  has  engaged  in  discussion  with 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  toward  developing  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  partial  school  credit  for  certain  experiences  in  business 
and  industry. 

Through  its  office  and  permanent  secretary  the  Industrial  Relations  Association 
has  been  able  to  provide  many  auxiliary  services  for  its  members  and  others.  Some 
of  these  include  the  relaying  to  members  of  material  of  special  interest  received  from 
colleges,  civic  groups  and  other  associations;  coordination  of  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  requests  for  information  among  members  and  between  members  and 
others  outside  Chicago;  placement  activities  with  respect  to  personnel  positions; 
and  maintenance  of  a  list  of  members  available  as  speakers  and  teachers. 

In  summary,  the  fundamental  guiding  principle  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  experiences,  information,  sug- 
gestions and  viewpoints  among  the  industrial  relations  personnel  of  the  Chicago 
area.  This  principle  is  effected  by  means  of  formal  and  informal  meetings  to  stimulate 
broader  acquaintanceship  and  to  permit  group  consideration  of  specific  problems, 
general  trends  and  current  developments  in  personnel  policies  and  techniques.  The 
IRA  program  is  specific  and  constructive  in  purpose  and  effect:  to  help  the  personnel 
man  in  Chicago  do  a  better  job. 


Across  the  Editor's  Desk 


Most  companies  employ  college  graduates. 
Each  springtime  brings  not  only  sap 
in  the  trees,  but  also  a  horde  of  com- 
pany representatives  who  descend  on  the  col- 
leges to  "screen"  college  graduates  for  future 
employment.  Few  companies  take  the  trouble 
to  present  themselves  interestingly  and  effect- 
tively  in  order  to  help  the  college  man  choose 
his  employer  wisely.  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corporation,  130  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
has  done  something  unusual  in  the  attempt  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  future  college  graduate. 
"College  Map"  is  the  title  of  an  intriguing 
looking  8|"  x  11"  folder.  When  opened  up  this 
turns  out  to  be  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  a 
sheet  2.2."  x  34".  On  each  state  is  located  the 
city  and  the  name  of  a  college  or  university 
whose  graduates  are  among  the  employees  of 
the  company.  Scattered  around  the  map  and 
along  the  border  are  illustrations  of  company 
products  and  of  scenes  on  university  campuses. 
There  are  also  drawings  of  some  of  the  plants 
and  offices  of  the  company.  240  colleges  and 
universities  are  represented  in  the  G.A.  roster 
of  about  7,500  employees.  On  the  back  pages 
are  listed  the  names,  dates  of  graduation,  and 
colleges  of  all  college  employees  of  the  company. 
These  are  grouped  under  names  of  colleges.  In- 
cluded are  many  foreign  colleges — 45  to  be  ex- 
act. No  less  than  164  of  these  graduates  hold  the 
degree  of  Ph.D. 


A  New  Book  is  going  to  interest  not  only 
many  persons  seeking  the  right  career,  but  also  a 
great  many  Personnel  and  Employment  Direc- 
tors who  frequently  face  the  problem  of  helping 
someone  direct  his  efforts  toward  the  right  ca- 
reer. This  is  often  an  employee  who  finds  himself 
unhappy  or  misplaced.  Frequently  it  is  an  appli- 
cant. "The  Right  Career  for  You:  How  to  Plan 
for  Job  Success"  is  the  title  of  this  book  which  is 
by  Eugene  J.  Benge  and  published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  "Gene"  Benge  is  in  an 
ideal  position  to  write  such  a  book.  Not  only 
has  he  had  a  varied  career,  which  includes  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, but  also  a  long  and  successful  experience  in 
business.  His  knowledge  of  psychological  theory 
and  practice  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  value 
of  this  book.  This  important  book  will  be  re- 
viewed in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Personnel  Jour- 
nal. 


Another  company  that  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  tell  its  story  for  the  benefit  of  job 
applicants  is  Commercial  Credit  Company  of  Bal- 
timore. I  should  have  said  not  only  Baltimore 
but  300  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
for  Commercial  Credit  has  offices  in  all  impor- 
tant cities.  Frank  Drake,  Personnel  Director  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  company  in  Baltimore, 
has  prepared  a  two-page  folder  under  the  title 
"A  Career  with  Commercial  Credit  Company." 
The  leaflet  is  addressed  primarily  to  college 
graduates.  "We  prefer  young  men  with  an  A.B. 
or  a  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  or  Ac- 
counting." The  leaflet  goes  on  to  tell  what  a 
finance  company  does,  where  the  jobs  are  lo- 
cated, describes  the  company  policy  of  promo- 
tion within,  mentions  starting  salary  and  other 
benefits.  It  does  not  neglect  to  point  out  that 
the  company  sets  salary  standards  with  the  help 
of  a  formal  plan  of  job  evaluation  and  a  program 
of  merit  rating. 


Negroes  in  the  Work  Group  is  the  title 
of  Research  Bulletin  %6  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at 
Cornell  University.  It  is  written  by  Jacob  Seid- 
enberg  and  is  a  selection  of  the  employment 
practices  of  33  companies  in  New  York  State. 
Most  of  the  information  was  gathered  by  per- 
sonal visits.  "This  investigation  was  undertaken 
on  the  assumption  that  the  employers  were  com- 
plying with  the  state  anti-discrimination  law, 
as  they  were  complying  with  all  other  laws." 
It  has  been  my  own  experience  that  many  com- 
panies are  thoughtfully  planning  for  the  intro- 
duction of  minority  groups,  particularly  negroes, 
into  the  work  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  negroes  into  work  forces  which  have 
never  known  them  before  is  one  of  the  important 
problems  which  faces  us.  On  the  success  of  such 
a  program  depends  in  good  measure  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  better  or  poorer  industrial 
peace  in  the  years  to  come.  This  is  partly,  of 
course,  because  of  the  large  numerical  size  of 
the  negro  group,  who  have  migrated  north  in 
very  large  numbers  in  the  last  ten  years.  This 
48-page  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the  school 
at  Ithaca,  New  York,  at  15  cents  per  copy.  It  is 
free  to  residents  of  New  York  State. 


Here  is  an  employe  handbook  which  is  in 
the  class  of  "Dog  Bites  Man. ' '  You  would  suppose 
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that  a  company  which  has  been  in  the  pension- 
planning  business  for  many  years  would  prob- 
ably have  a  good  pension  plan  for  its  own 
employees — and  you  could  be  wrong  about  it, 
too.  However,  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  well  known 
consulting  firms  on  pensions,  insurance,  profit- 
sharing  and  the  like,  has  issued  a  most  interest- 
ing handbook  entitled  "T.  P.  F.  &  C.  Employee 
Benefit  Program."  In  appearance  it  is  unusual, 
too.  63  pages  in  a  handsome  blue  cover  tells 
the  employee  all  about  the  benefits  the  com- 
pany provides.  Each  item  is  extremely  briefly 
presented  on  one  page  and  on  the  facing  page  is 
an  amusing  cartoon.  For  example,  on  the  subject 
of  hospitalization  there  is  a  brief  description  of 
benefits.  On  the  facing  page,  is  a  reclining  gen- 
tleman looking  rather  more  content  than  those 
who  must  be  hospitalized  usually  do.  Even  death 
is  attractively  portrayed  by  a  cartoon  showing 
our  hero  floating  happily  on  a  cloud,  harp  in 
hand.  In  the  back  of  the  book  there  is  some 
more  difficult  reading  which  gives  the  specific 
details  of  the  various  benefit  plans. 


The  fourth  annual  two-day  conference 
of  training  directors  was  held  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity at  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  in  July.  This  two-day  con- 
ference was  devoted  to  "Techniques  of  Manager- 
ial Development."  After  an  opening  address  by 
R.  K.  Green  leaf,  Personnel  Director  of  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  under 
the  topic  "What  Management  Expects  of  Super- 
vision," the  conference  broke  into  two  groups 
for  demonstration  and  discussion.  One  session 
dealt  with  "Case  Studies  in  Supervisory  Train- 
ing" and  the  other  "Role  Playing  in  Supervisory 
Training."  These  two  sessions  were  led  by  Pro- 
fessors J.  N.  Brophy  and  Ralph  Kendall.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  were  Robert  L.  Her- 
ron,  Personnel  Director,  Loblaw  Groceterias, 
Inc.,  and  L.  Dale  Hill,  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Organization,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  E.  R.  Chappell,  Manager  of  the  Training 
Division,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  New 
York. 


The  employability  of  the  older  person 
is  a  growing  problem.  Personnel  managers  and 
operating  supervisors  must  prepare  themselves 
for  administering  an  older  work  force  because 
of  the  increasing  average  age  of  the  population. 


A  committee  of  the  Personnel  Club  of  New  York 
made  a  valuable  study  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject  which  was  printed  in  March  Personnel 
of  the  American  Management  Association.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  Eileen  Ahern, 
research  associate  of  AMA. 

The  bibliography  entitled,  "Employabil- 
ity of  the  Older  Person,"  contains  about  75 
references,  most  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a 
brief  outline  of  the  contents.  Those  who  do  not 
have  the  magazine  Personnel  at  hand,  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  bibliography  from  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association,  330  W.  42-nd  St., 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Single  copies  are  $1.00. 


The  Test  Division  of  The  Psychological  Cor- 
poration, 511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  has 
just  issued  a  revised  manual  of  the  "General 
Clerical  Test."  This  contains  much  valuable 
new  information,  including  several  reports  on 
validity  from  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
panies. Present  users  of  the  test  may  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  new  manual  upon  request.  Others 
should  write  for  information  to  The  Psycholog- 
ical Corporation. 


The  Problem  Drinker  in  Industry  is  not 
only  the  description  of  a  problem  every  company 
faces  at  one  time  or  another,  but  it  is  also  the 
title  of  an  18-page  booklet  just  issued  by  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee. 
The  booklet  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  a  two- 
session,  supervisory  conference  on  this  problem. 
Session  1  deals  with  the  problem  drinker;  who 
he  is  and  how  he  got  that  way.  The  second 
session  deals  with  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
beginning  with  the  presentation  of  a  film  "Prob- 
lem Drinker."  This  runs  2.0  minutes  and  is  a 
production  of  March  of  Time.  An  insert  in  the 
booklet  shows,  with  the  help  of  tables,  what 
results  have  been  achieved,  and  they  are  impres- 
sive. Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Henry  A.  Mielcarek,  Manager,  Personnel  Serv- 
vice  Department  of  Allis-Chalmers. 


Did  you  ever  wonder  what  your  em- 
ployees and  your  supervisors  think  of  the  merit, 
or  efficiency,  ratings  prepared  in  your  company? 
One  answer  to  that  question  is  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  "Employee  Self-Appraisal"  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Hall,  Vice  President,  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, The  Detroit  Bank.  Another  kind  of 
answer  is  found  in  an  article  "Background  for 
Efficiency  Rating  Reform:  I.  What  Employees 
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and  Supervisory  Think  of  Efficiency  Ratings." 
This  appeared  in  the  May,  1950  issue  of  Person- 
nel Administration  published  by  the  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration,  P.  O.  Box  2.66,  Wash- 
ington 4,  D.  C.  The  article  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  S.  Lott,  Chief  of  the  Employee  Uti- 
lization Division  of  The  Office  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce.  A  co- 
author was  John  Boddie,  a  statistitian  in  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  survey  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1949.  Information  was  gathered  primarily  by 
questionnaire.  Over  1,000  supervisors  received 
questionnaires,  three-fourths  of  which  were  re- 
turned. 1,167  employees  received  them  and  61% 
replied.  The  rest  of  the  5-page  report  deals  with 
some  of  the  findings  and  suggestions.  Two  other 
reports  follow  this  one.  "II.  Let's  Improve  Ef- 
ficiency Ratings"  was  written  by  Raymond  C. 
Claydon.  Mr.  Claydon  is  Chairman,  Efficiency 
Rating  Boards  of  Review,  Sixth  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Region.  He  makes  some  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  system.  The 
final  report  "III.  A  Guide  to  Performance  Eval- 
uation" was  written  by  Wesley  H.  Moulton, 
who  is  Efficiency  Rating  Officer  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  His  two-page  report  provides  a 
few  cautions  for  the  benefit  of  the  supervisor 
who  is  rating  employees. 


One  of  the  rapidly  growing  personnel 
associations  is  The  Association  of  Hospital  Person- 
nel Executives.  A  recent  announcement  tells  of 
the  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association 
of  W.  Terry  Oliver.  Mr.  Oliver  is  Personnel 
Director  of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York.  Mr. 
Jack  Charle  was  elected  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer.  He  is  Director  of  Service  at  Bethel 
Hospital,  Brooklyn.  Miss  Annette  Auld  was 
re-elected  Secretary  of  the  Association.  She  is 
Personnel  and  Public  Relations  Officer  of  Brook- 
lyn Hospital.  Two  members-at-large  were 
named.  One  was  Harvey  Schoenfeld,  Personnel 
Officer  and  the  other  was  Corinne  Olson,  Public 
Relations  Director,  both  of  the  Englewood  Hos- 
pital, Englewood,  New  Jersey. 


Pitney- Bowes,  Inc.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Labor  Relations  Institute  1949  Award  "for 
outstanding  achievement  in  industrial  rela- 
tions." The  presentation  was  made  on  June  6 
at  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Banquet  of  the  In- 
stitute's three-day  conference  on  labor-manage- 
ment. The  award,  a  bronze  plaque,  was  accepted 


for  the  company  by  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
President.  A  report  states  that  the  two  major 
factors  which  carried  the  greatest  weight  in 
favor  of  Pitney-Bowes  Company  were:  1.  The 
excellent  balance  and  completeness  of  its  labor 
relations  program;  and  1.  A  unique  employee 
representative  system. 


Service  tor  Employee  Publications  is  the 
title  of  a  60-page  publication  issued  in  June  1950 
by  National  Association  of  Aianufacturers,  14  W. 
49th  Street,  New  York  10.  This  is  issue  number 
6  of  volume  1.  Richard  R.  Bennett  is  editor  for 
N.  A.  M.  and  among  other  things,  he  reports 
in  the  June  issue  some  of  the  interesting  things 
which  happened  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  House  Magazine  Institute.  He  gives 
special  attention  to  an  address  by  James  Tanhan, 
Vice  President,  The  Texas  Company,  on  "What 
Management  Expects  of  the  Company  Publica- 
tion." After  telling  the  editors  that  there  was  no 
universal  answer  to  this  question,  he  went  on 
to  list  some  of  the  things  which  management 
expects.  The  rest  of  the  June  issue  of  "Service 
for  Employee  Publications"  is  a  report  of  what 
various  publications  are  doing,  including  re- 
productions of  pages  from  numerous  publica- 
tions.   

"The  Lamp",  published  monthly  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  handsome  company  publications. 
It  seems  to  be  intended  not  only  for  the  employee 
but  also  for  the  general  public.  The  June  1950 
issue  contains  two  articles  addressed  to  the  in- 
terest of  employees  but  which  also  serve  to 
inform  others  of  the  things  the  company  does 
for  its  employees.  One  of  these  is  "Planning 
Tomorrow  Today"  which  describes  their  50- 
year-old  program  of  annuities  and  benefits.  The 
article  gives  information  about  what  happens  to 
the  employee  who  gets  sick  or  hurt  or  who  dies 
or  retires.  "A  Needless  Barrier"  is  a  plea  for 
better  understanding  of  business  men  and  tells 
of  ways  in  which  the  business  man  can  make 
himself  better  understood  everywhere.  This 
stimulating  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Bryn  J. 
Hovde,  who  is  a  distinguished  educator,  for- 
merly President  of  The  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Hovde  was  one 
of  the  leaders  at  the  annual  round  table  con- 
ducted by  and  for  executives  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Dr.  Hovde  makes  the  plea  that 
business  men  ought  to  employ  educators  on  a 
wider  scale  :han  they  do. 
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Summer  internships  in  industry  for  col- 
lege students  working  in  personnel  or  labor 
relations  sounds  to  me  like  a  good  idea.  Joseph 
P.  Connolly  of  jzz  West  Maple  Street,  Fayette- 
ville,  Arkansas,  writes  to  ask  for  information 
about  such  internships  or  scholarships,  where  a 
student  in  personnel  may  obtain  practical  experi- 
ence during  his  summers.  If  any  reader  has  a 


suggestion  please  write  to  Mr.  Connolly  or  to 
us.  

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  As- 
sociation announces  the  revision  of  its  Directory 
of  Vocational  Guidance  Agencies  for  195 1.  For 
information  about  listing  in  the  directory  write 
to  Campbell  Beard,  Executive  Secretary  at  1414 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Personnel  Research 


Accident  Proneness  of  Factory  Departments  by  Wil- 
lard  A.  Kerr,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  June,  1950,  34, 
167-170. 

This  article  suggests  that  accident  prone- 
ness in  individuals  has  probably  been  exagger- 
ated. The  author  feels  that  it  would  be  more 
helpful  to  study  the  group  psychological  con- 
ditions that  may  be  operating  in  factory  depart- 
ments where  the  rate  of  accidents  is  high. 

Subjects  for  this  study  were  53  accident 
prone  and  non-accident  prone  departments  in  the 
Camden  Works  of  RCA  involving  iz,o6o  em- 
ployees. Of  the  forty  variables  studied  only  a 
few  were  significantly  related  to  accidents.  In- 
spection of  these  significant  correlations  reveals 
that  accidents  tend  to  occur  with  greatest  fre- 
quency in  those  factory  departments  with  lowest 
intra-company  transfer  mobility  rates,  smallest 
per  cent  of  employees  who  are  female  and  on 
salary,  least  promotion  probability  for  typical 
employee,  and  highest  mean  noise  level. 

The  author  concludes  that  "a  fundamental 
change  in  the  total  psychological  frame  of  refer- 
ence in  which  the  average  employee  works  is 
the  basic  key  to  reduction  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. ...  A  psychological  work  environment 
that  rewards  the  worker  emotionally  for  being 
alert,  for  seeking  to  contribute  constructive  sug- 
gestions, for  passing  a  tip  to  a  co-worker  on  how 
best  to  do  something  or  how  not  to  get  hurt 
appears  from  this  research  to  be  a  profitable 
goal  to  work  toward.  .  .  .  Industry  should  di- 
rect increased  attention  toward  enlivening  of 
the  psychological  work  environment,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  provision  of  more  and 
more  emotional  reward  goals  as  incentives  to 
raise  the  average  level  of  alertness." 

A  Test  Battery  for  Actuarial  Clerks  by  Adam  Poru- 
ben,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  June,  1950,  34, 
159-161. 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  12.5  com- 
puting and  calculating  clerks  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company.  The  five  tests  tried 
out  were:  (1)  Otis  Self- Administering  Test  of 
Mental  Ability,  (2.)  Life  Office  Management 
Association  4-M  Test  (39  arithmetic  problems), 
(3)  Ratio-Proportion  Test  (a  test  devised  by  the 
author  consisting  of  n  problems),  (4)  Logical 
Memory  Test,  and  (5)  Part  II  of  the  Wesman 
Personnel  Classification  Test.  The  criteria  em- 
ployed were  a  combined  rating  on  eight  traits 
such  as  quality  of  work,  quantity  of  work,  and 
cooperation,  and  six  of  the  traits  separately. 

Two  of  the  tests  were  found  to  differen- 
tiate significantly  between  the  best  15  per  cent 
and  the  worst  2.5  per  cent  of  the  employees:  the 
Ratio-Proportion  Test  and  the  L.O.M.A.  4M 
Test.  The  Otis  test  was  found  to  correlate  sig- 
nificantly with  only  one  of  the  criteria,  namely 
rating  on  "ability  to  learn."  The  Logical 
Memory  Test  showed  no  significant  correlation 
with  any  of  the  7  criteria  used  in  this  study. 

Great  overlap  was  found  to  exist  among 
the  five  tests.  On  the  basis  of  the  multiple  cor- 
relation results  it  appears  that  the  combination 
consisting  of  the  Ratio-Proportion  and  the  Wes- 
man Personnel  Classification  Tests  has  as  good 
or  better  validity  than  all  five  tests  combined. 

The  Rorschach  Test  in  Industrial  Selection.  By  Aud- 
rey F.  Rieger,  Robert  N.  McMurry  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  December, 
1949,  33.   569-57i- 

The  Rorschach  Test  and  Occupational  Personalities 
By  Audrey  F.  Rieger,  Robert  N.  McMurry  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  De- 
cember, 1949,  33,  572.-578- 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  using  the  Rorschach  test  in  industrial  per- 
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sonnel  work  will  wish  to  read  Mr.  Rieger's 
article.  While  his  results  are  inconclusive  he 
indicates  that  in  certain  situations  the  test  has 
proved  useful.  However,  no  definite  personality 
type  can  be  associated  with  a  given  occupational 


group.  Any  single  personality  pattern  can  be 
fitted  into  a  number  of  jobs  which  may  appear 
to  differ  greatly  in  demands  on  the  individual. 
This  fact  limits  the  usefulness  of  any  personality 
test  in  industrial  selection. 


Book  Reviews 


Personality  :  Development  and  Assessment.  By 
Charles  M.  Harsh,  Ph.D.  and  H.  G.  Schrickel, 
Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1950. 
518  pp.  $5.00. 

This  book  summarizes  the  work  done  in 
personality  study  in  the  past  half-century.  There 
has  been  need  for  such  a  book  to  tie  together 
the  findings  of  academic,  clinical,  and  industrial 
studies.  Drs.  Harsh  and  Schrickel  take  up  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  various  theories  of 
personality  and  sum  up  the  evidence  on  each. 
Their  historical-theoretical  treatment  makes  this 
an  encyclopedic  book  for  reference  use  and  grad- 
uate students. 

Personality  study  goes  far  beyond  the 
home-made  ratings  or  tests  of  temperament  most 
familiar  to  personnel  workers.  The  authors  eval- 
uate the  entire  field,  trying  to  unify  the  various 
theories  and  methods  of  measuring  personality. 
There  are  chapters  on  personality  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  adolescence,  maturity  and  old  age 
(which  all  personnel  people  should  read),  mar- 
riage, environmental  and  cultural  influences,  psy- 
choanalysis, and  questionnaires.  Most  space  is 
given  to  personality  in  childhood,  since  most 
work  has  been  done  on  that  period. 

This  is  a  profound  book,  and  an  antidote 
for  the  tendency  to  decide  personality  questions 
at  a  round  table  with  foremen.  The  authors' 
presentation  is  fair  and  balanced,  but  space- 
saving  considerations  apparently  did  not  permit 
clarifying  abstract  conceptions  for  the  average 
reader.  A  glossary  would  add  to  the  book.  There 
is  much  practical  material  in  the  book,  but  it  is 
usually  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  theo- 
retical problems. 

Donald  A.  Laird 
"Homewood" 
Lebanon,  Indiana 

The  Theory  of  Wages.  J.  R.  Hicks,  New  York. 
Peter  Smith.  Reprinted  by  special  arrangement 
with  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1948.147  pp. 

An  Englishman  wrote  this  book.  He  says, 


"The  task  which  is  attempted  in  this  book  is  a 
statement  of  the  theory  of  wages  in  a  form  which 
shall  be  reasonably  abreast  of  modern  economic 
knowledge."  All  phases  of  the  theory  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  our  American  economy.  Like  any 
book  on  theory,  it  requires  concentration  but 
the  effort  is  rewarding. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I  covers  the 
free  market.  Chapters  treat  such  subjects  as  mar- 
ginal productivity  and  the  demand  for  labor, 
continuity  and  individual  difference,  unemploy- 
ment, the  working  of  competition,  individual 
supply  of  labor,  distribution  and  economic  prog- 
ress. Part  II  covers  the  regulation  of  wages. 
The  theory  of  industrial  disputes,  growth  of 
trade  union  power,  wage  regulation  and  un- 
employment and  other  consequences  of  wage 
regulation,  hours  and  conditions  of  work  are 
discussed.  There  is  also  an  appendix  which  elab- 
orates on  a  mathematical  proof  of  the  marginal 
productivity  theory.  Most  modern  economists 
regard  the  marginal  productivity  law  as  the 
most  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory  of 
wages  and  it  is  the  first  thing  explained  in  the 
book. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  theory  of  industrial 
disputes,  the  author  makes  this  statement.  "Any 
means  which  enables  either  side  to  appreciate 
better  the  position  of  the  other  will  make  settle- 
ment easier;  adequate  knowledge  will  always 
make  a  settlement  possible."  Also  a  statement 
which  casts  a  different  light  on  most  of  our 
thinking  is,  "It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized 
that  in  an  arbitrator,  legalism  is  a  bias;  the 
arbitrator's  job  is  to  find  a  settlement  that  the 
disputants  can  with  advantage  accept,  not  to 
impose  a  solution  that  seems  to  him  fair  and 
just." 

There  is  much  in  the  book  about  unem- 
ployment and  its  effects  on  wage  regulations. 
The  author  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  usually  assume  the  fixing  of  wages  to  take 
place  within  a  closed  community  when  in  reality 
the  only  closed  community  nowadays  is  the 
world. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  labor  market  under 
industrial  capitalism  the  author  makes  another 
interesting  observation.  "Free  competition  is 
liable  to  prove  intolerable,  not  because  it  fails 
to  raise  the  real  income  of  labor — decidedly  it 
does  not  so  fail — but  because  it  raises  expecta- 
tions of  security  which  it  cannot  fulfill.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
insecurity  which  is  the  product  of  industrialism; 
it  is  the  expectation  of  security." 

The  book  is  worth  reading  by  wage  ad- 
ministrators, personnel  directors,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  management  who  want  to  broaden  their 
background  understanding  of  wages  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  their  daily  wage  and  labor  prob- 
lems. 

Lawrence  G.  Lindahl 
Personnel  Director 
The  Todd  Company,  Inc. 
Rochester,  New  York 

Problems  in  Labor  Relations.  By  Benjamin  M. 
Selekman,  Sylvia  K.  Selekman,  and  Stephen  H. 
Fuller.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1950.  pp.  ix 
plus  671.  $5.50. 

This  casebook  was  developed  to  follow 
closely  the  essential  ideas  of  Selekman's  Labor 
Relations  and  Human  Relations.  The  central  theme 
of  the  work  is  that  collective  bargaining  must 
be  studied  as  human  behavior,  for  its  involves 
the  relationships  of  human  beings  within  a  soc- 
ial structure.  Each  workplace  is  viewed  as  a 
dynamic  environment  in  which  a  particular  soc- 
ial structure  has  been  in  process  of  evolution 
from  the  birth  of  the  enterprise. 

Consequently,  the  cases  fall  into  two  major 
categories:  (1)  those  in  Part  I  (headed  "Prob- 
lems in  the  Shop")  which  focus  upon  relatio- 
ships  within  he  internal  shop  community;  and, 
(1)  those  in  Part  II  (headed  "Problems  at  the 
Bargaining  Table")  which  focus  upon  the  over- 
all, or  institutional,  relationships  between  the 
union  and  the  enterprise.  A  third  group  of  cases 
trace  developments  from  year  to  year  to  indicate 
modifications  in  relationships  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  cases  which  concern  "Problems  in  the 
Shop"  are  followed  by  questions  designed  to 
reveal  the  controlling  structures  of  internal  rela- 
tionships, namely  the  structural  organization 
of  the  shop  as  a  unit  in  collective  bargaining; 
the  union's  affiliation,  as  well  as  its  internal 
organization  and  factions;  the  company's  size 
and  organization;  the  industry  involves  and  its 


character;  the  history  of  union-management  re- 
lationships. 

As  clues  in  the  diagnosis  of  those  cases 
involving  "Problems  at  the  Bargaining  Table", 
eight  structural  types  of  institutional  relation- 
ship are  suggested :  (1)  the  structure  of  con- 
tainment-aggression; (1)  the  structure  of  ide- 
ology, (3)  the  structure  of  conflict;  (4)  the 
structure  of  power-bargaining;  (5)  the  structure 
of  deal-bargaining;  (6)  the  structure  of  collusion; 
(7)  the  structure  of  accomodation;  and  (8)  the 
structure  of  cooperation. 

These  structural  types,  running  the  gamut 
from  intense  conflict  to  intimate  cooperation, 
summarize  many  gradations  in  degree,  rather 
than  differences  in  kind.  The  authors  suggest 
them  as  tentative  hypotheses,  for  they  are  not 
final  or  fixed  structures  of  relationship. 

In  the  structure  of  containment-aggression,  the 
union  strives  aggressively  to  extend  its  scope 
of  action;  the  management  strives  determinedly 
to  contain  it.  The  structure  of  idology  is  still 
relatively  infrequently  met,  but  as  long  as  any 
pattern  of  joint  dealings  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
communists,  it  remains  inevitably  a  conflict 
structure.  This  structure  is  the  most  uncom- 
promising and  deep-seated  conflict  pattern  in 
today's  industrial  relations.  The  reason  is:  party- 
line  leaders  reject  free  collective  bargaining  and 
the  American  democracy  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
To  them,  unions  are  the  massed  armies  which 
are  to  spearhead  the  revolution.  The  structure  of 
conflict  originates  in  management's  determination 
not  to  deal  with  a  particular  union.  This  pat- 
tern dominated  industrial  relations  prior  to  192.1. 
Today  it  is  secondary.  Power  bargaining  has  its 
roots  in  an  oldstyle  conflict  pattern,  in  which 
joint  dealings  are  characterized  by  a  frank  man- 
ipulation of  relative  power.  When  market  condi- 
tions favor  one  side,  the  other  tries  the  best 
possible  holding  operations;  and  vice  versa.  Deal 
bargaining  requires  much  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  between  management  and  union 
officials.  It  is  a  device  limited  to  top  leadership. 
This  is  the  source  of  its  strength  and  weaknesses. 
Yet  it  is  widely  prevalent.  In  case  study  its 
existence  must  been  seen  between  the  lines  of 
the  record.  In  collusion,  the  immediate  "coopera- 
tion" results  in  problems  that  go  beyond  the 
specific  structural  relationship  to  affect  others 
adversely.  The  collusive  parties  connive  to  con- 
trol their  market,  supplies,  or  prices.  They  co- 
operate through  a  form  of  jointly  established 
monopoly  which  is  unconcerned  with  every  legi- 
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timate  interest  but  their  own.  American  experi- 
ence with  this  type  of  relationship  has  been 
limited  mainly  to  small-scale  industry.  The  struc- 
ture of  accomodation  is  similar  to  that  of  coopera- 
tion. However,  in  the  former  the  parties  tend  to 
confine  their  cooperative  methods  to  the  tradi- 
tional subjects  of  collective  bargaining  (wages, 
hours,  and  conditions).  In  the  structure  of  co- 
operation, the  parties  extend  mutual  concerns 
beyond  the  familiar  matters  of  wages,  hours 
and  conditions.  The  union  accepts  managerial 
problems  as  being  of  concern  to  labor;  manage- 
ment recognizes  its  stake  in  stable,  effective 
unionism. 

The  cases  which  have  been  selected  to 
illustrate  these  internal  and  institutional  rela- 
tionships make  exciting  reading,  for  they  re- 
flect wonderfully  the  human  behavior  which  at 
once  makes  labor  relations  so  fascinating  and  so 
complex.  Of  equal  or  greater  importance,  they 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  aim — to 
stimulate  the  thinking  that  leads  the  reader  to 
make  administrative  decisions  for  himself  in 
situations  drawn  from  the  real  world.  Thus  he 
may  experience,  in  reading,  the  realities  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  operation.  Though  the 
book  is  designed  for  use  in  advanced  college 
labor  courses,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
everyone  concerned  with  industrial  relations. 

This  work,  as  with  any  good  casebook, 
achieves  two  important  objectives:  (i)  it  gives 
the  reader  the  feeling  of  reality;  and  (i)  it 
sharpens  the  reader's  ability  to  analyze  actual 
cases  and  get  at  the  real  determinative  factors, 
by  the  use  of  clue  questions  designed  to  cut 
through  the  talk  and  procedural  intricacies. 
However,  it  suffers  from  what  is  probably  an 
unavoidable  weakness.  The  real  determinative 
factors,  particularly  in  the  important  area  of 
deal-bargaining,  do  not  reveal  themselves  ex- 
plicitly in  the  records.  Frequently  they  cannot 
be  determined  between  the  lines.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  weakness  of  the  case  method  rather 
than  of  the  book. 

A.  L.  Gitlow 

School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 

New  York  University 

Modern  Pension  Plans.  By  Hugh  O'Neill.  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947.  386  pp.  $5.00. 
In  his  preface,  Mr.  O'Neill  correctly  de- 
scribes his  book  as  a  nontechnical  description 
of  pension  plans.  However,  the  book  is  a  most 


comprehensive  and  logically-developed  study  of 
the  subject  and  can  provide  much  needed  guid- 
ance to  management. 

The  author,  when  discussing  the  case  for 
pensions,  reviews  the  advantages  gained  by 
management  through  adoption  of  pension  plans. 
These  include  reduced  labor  turnover,  prompt 
retirement  of  employees,  and  better  employer- 
employee  relationships.  He  stresses  the  fact  that 
such  benefits,  being  difficult  to  measure,  are 
seldom  applied  as  credits  against  the  dollars-and- 
cents  cost  of  the  pension  plan  to  a  company. 

By  means  of  this  well-organized  treatise 
the  author  takes  us  through  a  resume  of  the 
development  of  pension  plans,  a  discussion  relat- 
ing to  annuities  and  their  application,  and  an 
interesting  description  of  pension  costs.  A  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  description  of  Social  Security 
pension  benefits.  He  describes  in  detail  the  group 
annuity  plan,  the  individual  annuity  policy  plan 
and  the  self-administered  plan,  providing  valu- 
able data  for  each  of  these  three.  Careful  and 
complete  descriptions  are  furnished  as  to  types 
of  plans,  options  at  retirement,  problems  con- 
cerning past  service,  and  underwriting  proce- 
dures and  rules. 

A  most  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the 
choice  of  a  pension  plan.  In  his  preface,  how- 
ever, the  author  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
while  the  book  may  indicate  what  a  company 
may  do  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  plan, 
the  book  does  not  presume  to  dictate  what  he 
should  do.  The  author's  thesis,  of  course,  is 
that  the  employer's  individual  and  particular 
circumstances  must  influence  the  design  of  the 
pension  plan  to  be  used. 

Chapter  12.  consists  of  a  tabulation  and 
discussion  of  a  pension  survey  made  covering 
611  plans  and  involving  enquiries  to  several 
thousands  of  companies  in  the  United  States. 
This  analysis  of  these  plans  is  complete,  an 
indicates  types  of  business,  eligibility  rules, 
death  and  disability  benefits,  etc.,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  variety  of  data  in  tabulated 
form.  Appendices  contain  examples  of  deferred 
vesting  and  death  benefit  schemes  and  provide 
mortality  and  interest  tables. 
M.  H.  Fox 
Supervisor  of  Salary  Standards 

and  Employee  Services, 
British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  WORK:  Graduating  from  University  of  Arkansas,  College  of  Business  Administration 
with  personnel  major.  Would  like  to  start  in  a  position  in  your  Company  that  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  myself  for  a  responsible  position  in  your  personnel  department.  Age  15  years,  mar- 
ried veteran,  factory,  public  polling  experience  with  engineering  training.  Box  no. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Age  30,  Verified  high  aptitude,  Interest  and  I.Q.  for  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. Engineering  Graduate.  Nine  years'  general  engineering  experience  including  engineering  con- 
tract interpretation,  coordination  of  various  technical  and  non-technical  groups  and  all  customer 
contact.  New  York  City  Vicinity  preferred.  Box  in. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  1950  University  of  Minnesota  Graduate,  B.B.A.  Degree,  Major  in  In- 
dustrial Relations.  Veteran.  Married,  Age  16.  Six  years  office  experience.  Complete  personal  data  on 
request.  Write  Box  in. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  Personable  young  vet.,  married,  college  graduate,  BBA,  Major  Personnel 
management,  minor  psychology.  Desires  personnel  or  related  work.  Will  relocate.  Presently  employed 
as  a  Vocational  Counselor.  Reply  Box  113. 

PERSONNEL  OR  OFFICE  MANAGER:  Executive  or  Junior.  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  16 
years  experience.  Good  habits.  Good  references.  Good  family  background.  Past  Master  and  31  degree 
Mason.  Will  accept  clerical  position  or  a  combination  of  jobs.  Salary  secondary  if  position  offers 
security  and  chance  for  advancement.  Write  Box  114. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  13- y2  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor 
relations  and  personnel  administration,  multi-plant  experience.  Age  35,  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Desire  position  in  progressive  firm.  Free  to  relocate,  minimum  salary  $7800.  Reply 
Box  115. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  31  year  old.  AB  in  Industrial  Psychology  and  graduate  work  in  Indus- 
trial Psychology  and  Industrial  Engineering.  Five  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  work, 
handling  personnel  relations,  transfers,  promotions,  placement,  personnel  control  and  personnel 
research.  Have  also  experience  in  production  management,  motion  and  time  study  methods  and  pro- 
duction control.  Also  have  three  years  wartime  experience  with  OSS  as  Labor  Research  Analyst.  Boston 
resident  but  prefer  to  relocate  anywhere  else.  Salary  secondary  to  job  opportunity.  Reply  Box  116 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  2.  year  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  as  As- 
sistant Personnel  Manager  in  plant  employing  500  men.  Contractual  relations  with  12.  unions.  Cornell 
graduate.  Age  2.6.  Married.  Reply  Box  117. 


PROFITABLE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  Realistic  personnel  director  with  top  record  in  labor  rela- 
tions, wage  administration,  training,  employment.  As  personnel  head  in  companies  of  600,  900  &  5000 — 
reduced  labor  cost  &  increased  productivity.  A  self-starter  (age  37)  with  plenty  of  "meshability"and 
drive.  Must  locate  Conn.,  NY.  or  Phila.  area.  Resume  gladly  sent.  Fred  Corbett,  136  S.  Poplar  St., 
Hazleton,  Pa.  6094  M 
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Conference  Calendar 

OCTOBER 

16-10     Chicago,  Stevens  Hotel. 

58  th  National  Safety  Congress  &  Exposition 

13-18     New  York.  Grand  Central  Palace. 

National  Office  Management  Association.  National  Business  Show.  131  W.  Chel- 
ten  Ave.,  Philadelphia  44,  Penna. 

30-31     New  York.  Hotel  Statler. 

American  Management  Association.  Office  Management  Conference.  James  C. 
Rice,  330  W.  4ind  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NOVEMBER 

1-1       Hershey,  Penna.  Community  Building. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Training  Directors.  4th  Annual  Conference.  T.  G.  New- 
ton, Armstrong  Cork  Co.  Lancaster,  Gen'l  Chairman. 

1-3       New  York.  New  Yorker  Hotel. 

American  Management  Association  Office  Management  Seminar.  James  C.  Rice, 
330  W.  4ind  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

1-3       New  York.  Hotel  Statler. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  Annual  Conference.  National  Head- 
quarters, 84  William  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

1-4      Columbia,  Mo.  University  of   /lissouri. 

Fourth  Annual  Industrial  Management  Conference.  Robert  C.  Manhart,  Chair- 
man, Professor  of  Business  Management,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

1-4      Seattle,  Washington.  Olympic  Hotel. 

Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Association,  nth  Annual  Conference. 
A.  C.  Howard,  P.  O.  Box  3618.  Portland  8,  Oregon. 

1-3       Austin,  Texas.  University  of  Texas. 

Texas  Personnel  &  Management  Association.  Norris  A.  Hiett,  Exec.  Secty. 

16  Chicago.  Hotel  Sheraton 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Mid-West  Conference.  S.  Avery  Raube  at 
147  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

15-16     Philadelphia.  Warwick  Hotel. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  4th  Annual  Industrial  Relations  Conference.  Rudolf 
Vogeler,  17th  &  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

17-30     Atlanta,  Ga.  Atlanta-Biltmore  Hotel 

Civil  Service  Assembly.  Annual  Conference.  Headquarters,  13 13  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
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ScUton  fo  deadest:- 


"What  Bosses  and  Workers  Want" 
was  the  title  of  a  short  article  which  ap- 
peared in  March  Personnel  Journal  It 
has  struck  more  sparks  than  anything  in  a 
long  time.  Travis  A.  Elliott,  Civilian  Person- 
nel Officer  at  the  Red  River  Arsenal,  Texar- 
kana,  Texas,  developed  these  double-barreled 
descriptions.  The  first  one  begins:  "I  want  a 
boss  who  had  something  to  do  with  hiring 
me  and  who  wants  me  to  work  for  him." 
The  other  half  begins :  "I  want  a  worker  who 
likes  his  job."  Each  outline  then  goes  on  to 
list  fifteen  or  twenty  things  characteristic  of 
the  good  boss  or  the  good  worker.  This  out- 
line was  copied  by  many  other  publications, 
which  indicates  that  Mr.  Elliott  touched  a 
very  tender  spot  in  industry. 


to  bring  fresh  ideas  back  to  industry.  Tom 
Spates,  more  than  anyone  I  know,  is  equipped 
for  this  dual  job. 


If  any  one  man  in  industrial  personnel 
may  be  regarded  as  the  "Dean",  it  is  Tom 
Spates  of  General  Foods  Corporation.  There  was 
great  interest  and  approval,  therefore,  when 
Tom  announced  not  long  ago  that  he  was 
going  to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Yale  University,  where  he  will  teach  Person- 
nel Administration  to  the  businessmen  of  the 
next  generation.  Both  Yale  University  and 
Tom  Spates  are  to  be  congratulated.  It  looks 
like  a  good  match  for  each.  Tom  will  be  re- 
tained on  an  advisory  basis  by  General  Foods. 
His  successor  there  is  the  popular  Ed  Walsh, 
who  has  been  Personnel  Manager  for  the 
general  offices  and  now  becomes  Director, 
Personnel  Administration. 

Industry  is  fortunate  that  there  are  a 
number  of  able  men  who  have  been  successful 
in  industrial  personnel  and  who  are  now 
members  of  college  faculties.  This  combina- 
tion of  experience  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
young  men  in  the  colleges  and,  in  turn,  serves 


Recreation  and  sports  for  employees 
have  long  filled  an  important  place  in  in- 
dustry. In  our  July-August  issue,  we  asked 
for  comments  from  industry  on  their  pro- 
grams for  sports.  In  "What  Price  Recreation 
and  Sports  for  Employees?",  we  evidently 
stirred  a  responsive  note.  The  Canadian  Porce- 
lain Company,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
writes  that  they  have  32.5  employees  and 
sponsor  a  number  of  athletic  and  recreational 
activities.  Mrs.  Joan  Crouch  writes:  "Of 
these,  my  impression  is  that  the  ball  team 
does  most  to  foster  good  plant-team  spirit 
from  the  top  brass  right  down  to  the  lowliest 
sweeper.  Men  are  not  hired  because  they  can 
play  good  ball;  neither  are  our  players  ac- 
corded any  special  privileges.  Players  are 
plant-wide  selected.  We  might  have  a  gradu- 
ate ceramic  engineer  playing  field  with  a 
Japanese  from  the  cleaning  table.  In  uniform, 
every  man  is  as  good  as  his  playing.  All 
barriers  are  down.  We  find  the  ball  park  is  a 
fine  place  to  renew  acquaintances  with  old 
employees.  Often  a  useful  worker,  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  left  his  job  with  us,  will 
use  the  occasion  for  a  hiring  interview.  Old 
timers  on  pension  keep  a  lively  interest  in 
their  company  through  the  games." 

Another  comment  comes  from  Eber  Jern- 
berg  who  is  Personnel  Director  of  David  C. 
Cook  Publishing  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Rec- 
reation is  managed  through  the  Employees 
Social  Activity  Committee,  "which  operates 
with  a  free  hand  under  the  personnel  pro- 
gram." The  program  includes  bowling,  golf 
and  other  sports,  as  well  as  chartered  busses 
to  carry  employees  to  big  league  baseball  in 
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Chicago,  professional  hockey  games,  music 
festivals,  and,  not  least,  the  annual  picnic. 
The  employees  themselves  contribute  to  the 
fund  which  is  used  in  the  promotion  of  such 
events.  It  is  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the 
company. 

There  is  much  good  will  that  can  be 
fostered  through  effective  encouragement  of 
employees'  social  and  athletic  activities.  Are 
you  making  full  use  of  this  means  of  improv- 
ing employee  relations? 


The  new  American  Society  for  Per- 
sonnel Administration  had  its  second  an- 
nual convention  in  Detroit  last  June  The  new 


president  is  Joseph  P.  Bell,  Director  of  Labor 
Relations,  Acme  Visible  Records,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
The  vice  president  is  Leonard  J.  Smith  of 
Lightolier,  Inc.,  Jersey  City;  the  secretary, 
Mary  E.  Hopkins,  Personnel  Director  of  Ajax 
Iron  Works,  Corry,  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
treasurer  is  Harry  H.  Willett,  Personnel  Di- 
rector, The  Cleveland  Cap  and  Screw  Co. 
A  Board  of  Directors  of  eighteen  members 
was  installed,  members  serving  three-year 
overlapping  terms.  Walter  C.  Mason,  the 
retiring  president,  spoke  on  the  subject  "The 
Future  in  Personnel  Administration."  I  think 
you  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  address. 
Walter's  business  address  is  6800  Grant  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland  5. 


Personalities 


Personalities  furnish  the  material  for 
a  study  of  life.  I  have  told  you  from  month 
to  month  something  about  personalities  I 
have  known  in  industrial  personnel.  Dick 
Jones — H.  W.  Jones  to  you,  General  Manager 
of  Industrial  Relations  for  the  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Company  in  Philadelphia — shifted  over  to 
personnel  at  about  the  same  time  that  I  did, 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  His  quiet  success 
is  a  fine  example  for  the  young  man  who 
wants  to  know  what  opportunity  lies  in  the 
personnel  field. 

Atlantic  is  an  integrated  oil  company — 
producing,  manufacturing,  transporting  and 
marketing  petroleum  and  its  products.  Dick 
Jones  set  about  tailoring  his  department  so 
that  it  could  provide  this  widespread  organi- 
zation with  the  best  possible  staff  assistance 
and  service  on  personnel  administration.  His 
background  and  training  made  him  search 
for  and  find  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
means  of  supplying  the  needed  services. 

Born  in  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  some 
forty  plus  years  ago,  Dick  got  his  early  train- 
ing at  the  William  Penn  Charter  School. 
From  there  he  went  to  M.I.T.  where  he  was 
awareded  a  B.S.  in  Chemical  Engineering 
Practice  in  1916.  He  joined  Atlantic's  Re- 
search and  Development  Department  that 
same  year  and  worked  in  various  engineering 
capacities.  In  193 1,  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 


from  Atlantic  to  return  to  M.I.T.  as  the 
Francis  Wright  Fabyan  Fellow  in  Business 
Administration. 

Dick  revitalized  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  when  he  took  it  over  in  1935 . 

When  collective  bargaining  became  a 
more  important  activity,  Dick  sold  his  top 
management  on  the  sound  idea  that  line 
management  people  should  handle  the  actual 
bargaining.  The  reasoning?  They  were  the 
ones  who  had  to  live  with  the  agreements 
and  make  them  work.  His  department 
supplies  the  bargaining  tools — in  the  form  of 
detailed  background  material  and  current 
data — to  the  various  members  of  manage- 
ment who  are  appointed  to  bargaining  com- 
mittees, and  representatives  of  his  department 
serve  as  advisers  to  the  committees. 

Between  1941  and  1946  Dick  was  lent 
by  Atlantic  to  the  Training  Within  Industry 
branch  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
He  served  as  District  Director  for  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  District  and  later 
as  Regional  Director  for  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  Once  again  his  organiz- 
ing and  administrative  talents  came  into  full 
play. 

Back  with  Atlantic  after  the  war,  Dick 
took  up  the  problems  of  an  expanded  Atlantic 
and  his  original  goal  of  building  and  main- 
taining sound  relationships  between  manage- 
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ment  and  workers.  In  1947  he  was  made 
General  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations  for 
the  Company.  Perhaps  his  philosophy  of  how 
industrial  relations  people  should  work  is 
best  summed  up  in  a  statement  he  made  to 


his  staff:  "Think  of  yourselves  as  consultants 
and  of  the  line  organization  as  your  clients. 
They  are  your  'bread  and  butter'.  Your  job 
is  to  get  them  to  do  what's  right  for  them  to 
do — and  to  make  them  like  it." 


The  School  of  Hard  Knocks  is  the  only 
way  to  learn  a  good  many  things.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  in  which  I  learned  that 
personnel  is  a  purely  service  function  and 
that  the  most  effective  personnel  job  is  done 
when  the  personnel  staff  can  help  the  line 
executives  and  supervisors  do  their  job  better 
— instead  of  trying  to  do  it  for  them.  Praise 
is  always  welcome,  but  it  is  especially  pre- 
cious when  it  comes  from  a  source  whose 
authority  stands  high.  Glenn  Gardiner  of 
Forstmann  Woolen  Company,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  is  such  an  authority.  He  wrote  re- 
cently, "Personnel  Journal  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, doing  a  real  service  if  it  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  personnel  people  should  work 
through  the  line  supervisor.  Supervisors  feel 
very  strongly  about  being  by-passed,  which 
happens  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts." 


Using  older  workers  effectively  is  a 
problem  which  is  receiving  increasing  atten- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  Assembly  Newsletter  calls 
attention  to  the  Conference  on  Aging  which 
has  been  called  by  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration at  the  request  of  the  President. 
"Since  more  than  one-third  of  the  people  are 
now  forty-five  years  of  age  and  older,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  fundamental  changes 
in  employment  policies,  pension  plans,  utili- 
zation of  individual  skills,  and  adjustment  of 
jobs  and  salaries  as  an  alternative  to  release 
or  premature  retirement."  Attention  was 
called  in  our  last  issue  to  the  report  on  this 
subject  prepared  for  the  New  York  Personnel 
Administration  Association  by  a  committee 
of  which  Eileen  Ahern  was  chairman. 


Who  reads  your  Handbooks?  Willard 
Tomlison,  Management  Consultant,  writes 
the  following  interesting  comments  on  em- 
ployee handbooks. 


That  employee  manual  of  yours  looks 
good.  Snappy  cartoons,  bright  colors,  and 
'plain-talk'  sentences.  No  wonder  you  give  a 
copy  to  each  worker  with  pride. 

But  do  they  read  it?  Do  they  absorb 
what  you  want  them  to  know? 

It's  easy  to  find  out. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  develop  five 
or  ten  questions  based  on  the  content  of  your 
Handbook — just  ordinary  questions  of  fact. 
Then  try  them  out  on  the  next  ten  employees 
who  enter  your  office. 

Unless  your  people  are  all  bookworms, 
our  guess  is  that  the  answers  you  get  will 
be  well  under  50%  correct. 

How  can  you  improve  the  situation? 

That  is  not  so  difficult,  either. 

Make  it  Worth  Their  While  to  Read  Your 
Handbook. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  plan  a  Quiz. 
Program.  Get  a  popular  employee  for  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies  and  work  up  150  to  zoo 
questions  about  your  business  drawn  mostly 
from  the  company  Handbook.  Announce 
prizes  in  advance — tickets  to  "South  Pa- 
cific," the  World  Series,  a  Big  Game,  mer- 
chandise or  just  plain  cash.  But  plan  a  lively 
evening,  with  music  if  possible.  You  may 
pattern  the  affair  after  Break  the  Bank  or 
Double  or  Nothing.  Announce  your  contest 
well  ahead  of  time  and  get  ready  for  a  run  on 
the  Personnel  Department  for  extra  copies  of 
the  Handbook.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
objective  will  be  reached  before  the  contest 
is  finished  ...  if  the  experience  of  others  is 
a  safe  guide. 

One  evening  for  supervisors  and  another 
for  clerks  and  operators  might  be  best.  Aside 
from  the  information  they  pick  up,  a  good 
time  will  be  had  by  all. 
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Management,  even  in  smaller  companies,  is  let- 
ting the  union  monopolize  the  attention  of  the 
worker.  In  many  organizations  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  management  and  worker. 
Here  the  author  states  the  problem  and  illustrates 
how  one  company  solved  it — and  licked  the  union 
in  doing  it. 


Telling  Your  Story  to 
Your  Employees 


By  Corning  White,  Management  Consultant 

Millie,"  I  asked  one  of  the  girls  on  the  assembly  line  with  whom  I'd  struck 
up  a  conversation,  "how's  the  food  in  the  company  cafeteria?" 
"All  right,  I  guess.  But  the  prices  is  terrible." 

"But  they're  less  than  regular  lunch  room  prices,  aren't  they?"  I  continued. 

"Well,  yes,"  she  answered  hesitantly,  "but  too  high  just  the  same,  what  with 
all  the  other  things  a  girl  has  to  spend  her  money  for." 

"You  think  the  company  should  charge  less,  then?" 

"Sure  I  do.  The  union  organizer  who  talked  to  us  outside  the  gate  last  week 
says  the  company's  making  plenty  on  the  cafeteria." 

This  concern  has  just  under  1,000  employees  in  the  plant,  mostly  young  women. 
Its  wage  rates  are  the  highest  in  its  industry.  Management  has  gone  all-out  to  give 
the  girls  every  possible  break  in  working  conditions,  recreation  facilities  and  bene- 
fits. 

Millie  doesn't  know  this.  The  union  organizer  told  her,  too,  that  she  and  the 
other  girls  ought  to  be  getting  some  of  the  $1,000,000  a  year  that  the  company  spends 
on  advertising.  Millie  agrees.  She  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  of  the  relation  of  adver- 
tising to  sales,  of  sales  to  production  quotas,  or  of  production  quotas  to  her  own  job. 

Millie  Has  Never  Seen  the  President 

Now  the  president  of  Millie's  company  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  workers.  But  the  union  organizer  tells  Millie  the  president  is  a  mean  old  so- 
and-so.  She's  never  seen  the  president,  neither  has  her  foreman,  who's  never  been 
told  much  more  about  the  company's  problems  that  Millie  has. 

True,  Millie  sometimes  reads  the  company's  house  organ.  But  that's  mainly 
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about  who's  engaged  to  whom,  who  had  a  baby  and  who's  expecting,  when  and 
where  the  next  picnic  or  smoker  is  to  be  held  and  similar  chit-chat. 

The  point  I'm  getting  at  is  this :  not  just  many,  but  millions  of  American  workers 
don't  know  the  elementary  facts  about  the  businesses  and  the  problems  of  the  com- 
panies they  work  for  and  even  less  about  business  generally  and  if  you  think  that 
male  workers  are  better  informed  than  women  workers,  you're  dead  wrong — they're 
not. 

Business  in  general  has  become  aware  of  this  situation,  particularly  of  the  op- 
portunities it  offers  to  left-wing  agitators  and  other  self-seeking  individuals  or 
groups.  Many  alert  and  progressive  managements  are  constantly  seeking  to  keep 
their  employees  informed  by  supplying  facts  and  figures;  they  are  always  doing  what 
they  can  to  sell  the  rank-and-file  workers,  both  men  and  women,  on  the  honesty  and 
fairness  of  management. 

For  business  as  a  whole  this  is  not  a  difficult  problem.  Most  of  this  country's 
businesses  are  small  businesses  which  employ  less  than  500  workers  in  each  plant. 
In  fact  these  small  businesses  account  for  over  95%  of  all  business  concerns.  But  500 
or  fewer  workers  can  be  just  as  ill-informed  or  mis-informed  as  10,000  workers  in 
one  plant,  and  often  they  are. 

What  the  Workers  Don't  Know 

In  the  course  of  a  meeting  held  recently  by  the  management  of  a  small  company 
to  explain  their  problems  and  policies  to  their  workers,  the  workers  asked  these 
questions  and  made  these  comments,  which  shows  how  little  they  knew  about  their 
own  company  and  its  policies: 

1.  Why  should  the  company  have  to  make  profits? 
x.  What  have  profits  to  do  with  jobs? 

3.  Why  does  the  company  have  to  be  so  secretive  about  the  new  products  it's 
paying  so  much  to  develop? 

4.  Why  does  the  company  need  profits  for  expansion?  Why  can't  it  just  borrow 

from  a  bank? 

5.  In  Russia  the  workers  own  the  companies.  That  way,  they're  better  off 
than  we  are. 

6.  We  ought  to  have  socialism  like  in  England,  so  a  working  man  could  buy 
everything  cheaper. 

7.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  passed  to  break  the  unions  and  make  slaves  of 
us  working  guys. 

In  general,  workers  aren't  serious  readers.  Some  never  even  read  their  own 
union  publications.  Millions  never  read  beyond  the  headlines  of  newspaper  stories 
dealing  with  industrial  subjects.  Their  main  source  of  information  about  their 
company  and  about  business  generally  is  the  talk  of  their  union  leaders,  or  if  they 
are  not  organized,  by  union  agitators. 

Although  some  labor  leaders  are  well-educated,  brilliant  men,  local  union  offi- 
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cers  and  particularly  small-time  organizers,  often  are  ill-informed.  And  of  course  the 
radicals  intentionally  mislead  the  workers,  while  the  more  conservative  leaders 
often  do  so  unintentionally. 

It's  the  small  company  that  constitutes  the  barrier  to  a  better  understanding 
between  management  and  labor.  Labor  organizers  have  concentrated  on  the  big 
companies.  But  because  practically  all  of  these  are  now  organized  the  organizers  are 
now  working  on  the  labor  force  of  small  business. 

Smaller  Companies  are  in  Danger 

Unfortunately,  the  managements  of  small  and  medium  size  companies  in  general 
are  not  alert  to,  or  even  interested  in,  what  is  happening.  Their  ill-informed  workers 
are  ripe  for  unionization  and  for  the  absorption  of  subversive  propaganda.  But 
managements  don't  realize,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  strikes  in  small  companies, 
that  they're  sitting  on  a  powder  keg. 

Less  than  half  of  the  small  and  medium  size  companies  appear  to  consider  the 
handling  of  their  workers  of  sufficient  importance  to  utilize  the  services  of  a  trained 
personnel  man. 

In  fact,  the  thinking  of  most  small  company  managements  about  labor  relations 
hasn't  changed  much.  Few  employers  have  given  any  thought  to  the  problem  of 
getting  their  side  of  the  industrial  story  across  to  their  workers.  Most  of  them  are 
resentfully  resigned  to  letting  union  organizers  villify  them  without  any  attempt 
at  rebuttal.  They  have  no  realization  whatever  of  their  responsibility  to  give  their 
workers  at  least  some  information  about  their  own  business  and  its  problems.  Yet, 
every  worker,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  company  is  interested  in  knowing: 

i.  What  the  company's  end  products  are,  how  they're  used,  and  why  they're 

good. 
2..  How  they're  priced  and  distributed. 

3.  How  the  company's  sales  affect  employment. 

4.  In  general,  what  the  competition  is. 

5.  What  steps  the  company  is  taking  to  hold  and  improve  its  position — i.e., 
its  research,  if  any,  its  advertising,  and  its  plans  for  expansion. 

6.  How  its  sales  dollar  is  distributed. 

7.  What  its  personnel  policies  are  regarding  wages,  job  security,  seniority, 
promotions,  working  conditions,  benefits,  etc. 

8.  The  basic  provisions  of  the  union  contract,  if  there  is  one. 

9.  The  worker's  individual  rights  in  relation  both  to  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany. 

Two-way  Communication  Needed 

Some  of  this  information  workers  can  pick  up  haphazardly  in  very  small  com- 
panies. But  when  a  company  has  a  labor  force  of  100  or  more  workers,  there's  real 
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need  for  organized,  systematic,  two-way  communication  between  management  and 
men. 

For  example,  the  union  leaders  are  conducting  a  virulent  campaign  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  act.  They  call  it  a  "'slave-labor  act;"  they  tell  the  workers  they  should 
work  for  the  act's  repeal.  Under  this  act,  which  the  union  leaders  bitterly  assail 
and  flagrantly  misrepresent  to  the  workers,  labor  has  substantially  increased  its 
earnings  and  strengthened  its  position.  True,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  makes  the  leaders 
more  responsible  to  their  members  than  in  the  past.  And  that's  the  principal  reason 
for  these  attacks.  The  leaders  just  don't  want  to  be  responsible  to  anybody.  The  big 
companies  are  telling  their  workers  the  truth  about  this  basic  labor  law.  But  thou- 
sands of  small  and  medium  companies  are  not. 

What  should  management — the  management  of  small  and  medium  size  com- 
panies say  to  their  workers?  And  how  can  they  say  it?  Whether  you  operate  a  machine 
shop  employing  only  50  workers  or  a  plant  employing  500,  you  have  a  responsibility 
for  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the  importance  of  their 
jobs,  of  your  attitude  and  policies  affecting  them,  and  of  at  least  a  few  elementary 
facts  about  business  in  general — such,  for  example,  as  why  you  have  to  make  a 
profit. 

Meeting  a  Union  Drive 

What  can  be  done  is  well  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  management  of  a  small 
company  employing  fewer  than  100  workers  when  it  was  faced  by  a  union  drive. 
The  method  employed  to  defeat  the  union  drive  by  telling  management's  side  of  the 
story  cannot,  perhaps,  be  used  in  the  same  way  in  larger  plants  but  the  principle  is 
sound  and  it  could  be  adapted  to  meet  the  broader  and  more  complex  problems  of 
management  and  worker  relations  encountered  in  the  larger  plants. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  one  of  the  executives  of  the  company: 

When  we  learned  that  a  labor  union  was  romancing  our  employees  and  trying 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  was  a  general  demand  for  union  representation,  it  was 
hard  for  us  to  imagine  what  possible  advantages  our  people  could  be  led  to  expect 
from  a  union.  Our  company  has  been  in  business  a  long  time,  has  a  fine  reputation 
and  is  considered  something  of  a  leader  in  better  employee  relations  in  our  industry. 
We  pay  the  highest  wages  in  our  industry,  Christmas  and  year-end  bonuses,  have  a 
liberal  vacation  policy,  a  group  life  plan  and,  in  general,  provide  excellent  working 
conditions.  In  fact,  in  our  opinion,  we  have  done  everything  possible  for  the  workers 
consistent  with  sound  operation.  What  more  could  a  union  hope  to  win  for  them? 
Our  conclusion — which  didn't  make  our  problem  any  easier — was  that  the  union 
wanted  to  organize  us  to  have  an  "achievement"  to  point  to  in  organizing  other 
companies.  They  could  say,  "look  what  we  did  for  the  .  .  .  employees;  we  can  do 
the  same  for  you." 

Faced  with  the  urgent  situation  and  convinced  that  union  organization  of  our 
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company  would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  either  our  employees  or  the  company, 
we  discussed  the  matter  with  various  people  we  thought  might  help  us.  It  was  our 
attorneys  who  came  up  with  the  suggestion  that  we  talk  with  each  of  our  workers 
in  person,  one  by  one.  Obviously,  they  pointed  out,  our  employees  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  realize  how  well  off  they  were.  They  may  have  been  misinformed 
or  misled  by  organizers  as  to  what  the  company  could  afford  to  do  for  them.  Give 
them  the  true  facts  on  which  they  could  decide  intelligently  and  we  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  their  verdict. 

15  Minutes  Given  Each  Employee 

This  reasoning  made  sense;  but  then  arose  the  problem  of  how  the  plan  was  to 
be  carried  out.  A  mass  meeting  was  ruled  out  because  of  our  wish  to  avoid  any 
possible  chance  for  a  show  of  violence.  Our  people  were  not  to  be  intimidated  or 
coerced  if  we  could  help  it.  Furthermore,  a  mass  meeting  would  not  make  it  possible 
for  individuals — especially  the  more  timid  ones — to  raise  questions  that  might  be 
in  their  minds  and  have  them  answered  to  their  satisfaction.  Most  of  them  would 
not  want  to  make  themselves  conspicuous,  either  on  the  side  of  the  union  or  of  the 
company,  and  least  of  all  until  they  had  made  up  their  minds. 

So  it  was  decided  that  the  General  Manager  should  talk  with  every  worker 
personally,  face  to  face  across  his  desk.  A  schedule  was  made  up,  allowing  each  man 
fifteen  minutes.  The  supervisor  of  every  department  was  notified  of  the  day  and  hour 
each  man  under  him  was  to  appear.  Since  there  was  no  third  party  or  witness  present 
at  any  interview,  the  worker  could  ask  any  questions  he  liked  without  fear  of  having 
his  "attitude"  reported  either  to  his  fellow  workers  or  to  the  union  organizers. 
Too,  after  the  interviews  there  was  none  of  the  confusion  and  argument  that  might 
have  resulted  if  two  at  a  time  had  been  talked  with  and  couldn't  afterwards  agree 
on  what  they  had  been  told. 

Before  the  interviews,  the  manager  prepared  a  written  statement,  based  on  actual 
facts  and  figures,  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  company  employees  in  comparison  with 
the  situation  in  other  similar  businesses,  many  of  which  were  organized.  Costs  and 
overhead  figures,  together  with  profit  figures  that  could  be  proven,  were  put  out 
face  up  on  the  table  so  that  each  man  could  be  convinced  he  was  getting  the  complete 
and  true  picture  just  as  his  co-workers  got  it. 

Amazed  by  Employees'  Ignorance 

Even  though  in  the  past  we  had  given  out  our  operational  figures  quite  openly, 
it  was  amazing  how  union  organizers  had  managed  to  befuddle  the  workers  and  give 
them  absurd  ideas  about  unreasonably  large  company  profits.  Not  a  single  employee 
knew  the  company's  actual  net  profit.  Few  had  much  idea  of  overhead.  Only  one  or 
two  could  say  within  50%  what  it  cost  the  company  to  produce  an  item.  Few  had 
any  idea  of  the  company's  investment  in  machinery  and  equipment,  of  its  taxes  or 
its  insurance  and  fuel  costs.  Ten  percent  knew  the  cost  of  lumber,  which  is  our  main 
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raw  material,  but  practically  none  realized  the  cost  of  maintaining  clean  and  pleasant 
working  conditions. 

As  is  usual  in  such  situations,  the  union  had  held  forth  to  the  workers  the 
likelihood  of  securing  higher  wages.  Many  of  the  rates  proposed  were  ridiculous 
and  patently  impossible.  When  the  question  of  wages  was  in  the  worker's  mind,  as 
it  almost  always  was,  the  manager  showed  exactly  what  the  union-promised  increase 
would  do  to  costs.  .  .  that  our  product  would  be  priced  right  out  of  the  market.  .  . 
that  this,  rather  than  benefitting  the  employee,  would  reduce  production  and  eventu- 
ally cost  jobs.  It  was  explained  in  elementary  terms  and  with  the  figures  on  the  table 
why  the  company  could  not  afford  to  operate  long  in  the  red.  The  people  understood 
when  red-figure  operation  was  brought  home  to  them  in  terms  of  their  own  personal 
affairs  and  what  could  happen  to  them  if  they  spent  more  than  they  earned. 

Another  union  promise  was  five  paid  holidays  a  year!  How  that  was  made  to 
sound  new  and  wonderful  to  our  workers  I'll  never  understand,  because  it  was  easy 
enough  to  show  that  we  in  this  particular  plant  were  already  enjoying  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  five  a  year.  "Don't  we  pay  you  for  Christmas?"  the  manager  asked. 
The  answer,  of  course,  was  "Yes."  "Then  how  about  New  Year's,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day  and  Decoration  Day?"  The  answer  was  always  the  same — "Yes." 

The  propaganda  about  company  profits  was  harder  to  handle,  but  not  much. 
It  seems  that  the  organizers  had  been  grossly  exaggerating  our  profits,  minimizing 
labor's  "take"  and  creating  doubt  about  the  company's  fairness  with  its  workers. 
On  this  one  we  produced  CPA  figures  showing  that  60%  of  our  total  production 
cost  was  paid  out  to  labor.  The  workers,  having  been  misinformed,  were  surprised. 

Finally,  the  organizers  had  promised  that  if  they  won  they  would  get  for  our 
people  a  45  hour  week  with  the  present  47!  hour  pay.  This,  of  course,  was  practically 
equivalent  to  increased  wages  and  was  countered  with  facts  about  the  effect  of  in- 
creased costs  on  sales,  the  disadvantage  to  them  in  high  and  low  spots  of  employ- 
ment, the  importance  of  having  demand  and  production  in  balance,  etc. 

Company  Gets  Big  Vote  of  Confidence 

Other  misunderstandings  arising  from  the  individual's  lack  of  accurate  informa- 
tion, or  from  misleading  statements  purposely  spread  by  union  organizers,  were 
cleared  up  in  the  same  candid  fashion.  In  every  individual  case  the  manager  invited 
the  worker  to  get  off  his  chest  anything  about  our  operations  that  he  didn't  under- 
stand or  that  was  bothering  him.  In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  such  procedure 
is  quite  proper  under  the  Taft-Hartley  act,  whereas,  under  the  old  Wagner  act  em- 
ployers were  severely  restricted  in  what  they  could  say  to  their  employees.  With 
the  official  figures  right  before  him,  the  manager  was  able  to  convince  practically 
every  worker  who  came  to  the  conference  with  anything  like  an  open  mind — who 
was  willing  to  be  shown.  The  vote  when  taken  was  87  against  a  union  to  2.0  in  favor. 


A  survey  of  personnel  department  costs  made 
several  years  ago  showed  a  wide  variation  in  the 
cost  of  keeping  employee  records  between  com- 
panies in  the  same  industry.  The  difference  was 
more  than  two  to  one  between  the  most  efficient 
and  the  least  efficient.  Here  is  a  "case  history" 
of  how  one  company  reduced  the  cost  of  keeping 
employee  records  in  the  personnel  department. 


Reducing   the   Cost   of 
Keeping  Personnel  Records 


By  Roger  M.  Hoffman,  Assistant  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel, Loft  Candy  Corporation. 

In  these  days  of  cutting  overhead  costs  to  the  bone,  many  Personnel  Directors  are 
getting  the  jump  on  the  game  by  making  complete  analyses  of  their  procedures 

and  routines  with  the  object  of  eliminating  useless  forms,  records  and  reports. 
This  in  turn  would  provide  a  cushion  against  taking  on  additional  duties  without 
increasing  the  personal  staff  or,  in  some  cases,  with  a  smaller  staff.  The  method  used 
by  the  Loft  Candy  Corporation  is  an  example  of  how  such  an  analysis  can  be  made 
and  what  results  may  be  expected. 

Bertram  R.  Crane,  Loft  Director  of  Personnel,  became  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
study  of  personnel  procedures,  particularly  record-keeping,  when  he  foresaw  addi- 
tional duties  being  assigned  to  the  Personnel  Department  with  no  increase  in  staff. 
Mr.  Crane  was  in  a  good  position  to  see  what  the  future  held  since  his  is  an  officer 
of  the  Company  in  addition  to  his  labor  relations  and  personnel  responsibilities. 
The  responsibility  for  making  the  survey  was  assigned  to  an  Assistant  Personnel 
Director  who  had  had  wide  experience  in  all  aspects  of  personnel  management. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  review  all  position  descriptions  of  jobs  in 
the  Personnel  Department  in  order  to  locate  each  report  form  and  record  used.  After 
a  list  of  these  forms  was  compiled  every  member  of  the  personnel  staff  was  inter- 
viewed and,  where  necessary,  process  and  flow  charts  were  prepared  to  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  procedures  involved.  When  duplicating  and  unnecessary  work  was 
identified  recommendations  for  correction  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Director  of  Personnel. 

The  result  of  the  survey  is  shown  in  the  following  list  of  forms,  records  and 
reports  eliminated  or  simplified. 

i7z 
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i.  Eliminated  individual  key  sort  record  for  one  thousand  retail  employees.  The 
information  contained  on  this  record  was  also  found  on  an  individual  Kardex  record. 
The  keysort  record  was  used  once  a  month  to  prepare  a  turnover  report,  the  informa- 
tion for  which  could  be  found  elsewhere.  In  eliminating  this  record,  it  made  available 
thirty-five  percent  of  a  clerk's  time  for  use  on  other  duties. 

2..  Simplified  monthly  turnover  report.  Previous  turnover  reports  contained  ten  items, 
some  of  which  were  duplicated.  The  new  report  was  reduced  to  four  basic  items 
which  satisfied  the  needs  of  all  interested  parties.  In  addition,  the  preparation  time 
was  cut  more  than  half,  saving  four  hours  of  clerical  time  per  month. 

3 .  Simplified  monthly  report  of  salary  changes.  Previously  a  seven  page  tabular  re- 
port, distributed  to  eleven  offices,  was  prepared.  Study  showed  that  the  distribution 
could  be  reduced  to  four  offices  and  that  instead  of  complete  reports  each  month, 
change  sheets  would  suffice.  Then  twice  a  year  complete  tables  would  be  issued  and 
changes  posted  thereto  each  month.  One  day  a  month  in  clerical  time  was  thus  uti- 
lized on  other  work. 

4.  Eliminated  daily  absentee  report.  The  industrial  nurse  each  day  would  type  a 
list  of  the  employees  who  reported  their  absences  by  'phone.  This  report  was  then 
transmitted  (a  distance  of  fifteen  feet)  to  the  Director  of  Personnel.  Since  the  basic 
record  was  maintained  by  the  nurse  and  was  readily  available,  the  report  was  elimi- 
nated as  duplicated  effort.  It  gave  the  nurse  fifteen  extra  minutes  a  day  to  spend  on 
medical  duties. 

5.  Eliminated  weekly  accident  report.  The  information  contained  on  this  report  was 
identical  with  that  shown  on  a  monthly  consolidated  report.  The  elimination  of  the 
weekly  report  saved  fifteen  minutes  of  clerical  time  each  week. 

6.  Eliminated  individual  report  for  each  employee's  absence  of  four  days  or  less.  Pre- 
viously, an  individual  slip  was  prepared  and  filed  in  the  personnel  folder  of  the 
employee.  Also  the  same  information  was  recorded  on  an  individual  record  card  by 
the  nurse.  Since  the  dispensary  and  the  personnel  record  office  are  adjacent,  this  was 
a  duplicated  and  unnecessary  record.  As  a  result  of  eliminating  it,  the  nurse  was 
able  to  save  a  full  day  each  month  for  use  in  more  important  matters  pertaining  to 
the  dispensary. 

7.  Eliminated  monthly  summary  report  of  physical  examinations  given.  This  same 
information  was  shown  on  another  more  detailed  report  and  by  eliminating  it  fifteen 
minutes  a  month  were  saved. 

8.  Reduced  the  amount  of  information  shown  on  personnel  control  card.  Previously  a 
large  amount  of  data  was  transposed  in  longhand  from  basic  personnel  documents 
to  these  cards.  Since  each  employee  has  an  individual  personnel  folder  which  con- 
tains the  entire  employment  history,  substantiated  by  authorizing  documents,  the 
control  cards  were  limited  in  their  use.  Consequently,  their  main  value  rested  in  use 
as  a  tickler  file,  as  a  quick  reference  for  job  and  salary  changes  and  as  a  means  of 
recording  warnings.  Because  most  of  the  factory  jobs  are  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  control  cards  as  a  skills  index.  By  eliminating  the 
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recording  of  personal  and  background  data,  the  control  cards  still  serve  their  primary 
function.  The  resultant  saving  is  a  half  hour  a  day  in  clerical  time. 

9.  Eliminated  daily  census  report.  A  daily  report  had  been  prepared,  showing  the 
number  of  people  actually  working  in  the  plant.  The  figures  were  broken  down  de- 
partmentally  by  males  and  females  as  well  as  direct  and  indirect  labor.  Investigation 
showed  that  this  information  was  being  compiled  in  another  department  in  the 
companv.  To  avoid  this  duplication  of  effort,  the  report  compiled  by  the  Personnel 
Department  was  eliminated.  A  copy  of  the  report  prepared  elsewhere  now  comes  to 
the  Personnel  Department.  The  daily  saving  is  one-half  hour  in  clerical  time.  The 
saving  is  even  greater  in  the  operating  departments  because  several  reports  required 
of  supervisors  were  eliminated. 

Soon  after  these  changes  had  been  accomplished,  the  Personnel  Department 
assumed  additional  duties.  An  agreement  with  the  factory  unionnow  requires  periodic 
reviews  of  wage  rates  until  maximum  rates  have  been  reached.  This  means  that  it  is 
now  necessary  for  the  Personnel  Department  to  maintain  tickler  files  on  thirteen 
hundred  production  workers,  to  request  supervisors  to  obtain  work  evaluations,  and 
to  prepare  authorizations  for  increases  for  the  Payroll  Department.  At  the  same  time 
this  was  happening  to  the  factory  workers,  welfare  plans  were  being  installed  for 
the  thousand  store  employees.  Again  the  Personnel  Department  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  setting  up  the  administrative  machinery  so  that  the  plans 
would  work  smoothly.  Additional  records  had  to  be  maintained  and  personnel 
trained  in  how  to  handle  claims. 

Normally,  these  additional  responsibilities  would  call  for  additions  to  the 
personnel  staff.  However,  due  to  advance  planning  by  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
this  was  not  necessary  because  of  the  savings  in  time  resulting  from  the  analysis  of 
existing  procedures.  Moreover,  personnel  records  are  completely  up-to-date  and  are 
in  condition  to  furnish  the  information  which  is  so  often  requested  of  Personnel 
Departments  on  short  notice. 

The  experience  at  Loft  shows  what  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  waste  and 
duplicated  efforts  found  in  many  Personnel  Departments.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  show 
top  executives  that  a  Personnel  Department  can  trim  its  sails  and  at  the  same  time 
assume  additional  responsibilities  without  increasing  its  budget. 


The  employer  who  appreciates  and  respects  his 
employees  is  well  on  the  way  to  earning  their 
loyalty.  The  responsibilities  of  leadership  include 
the  necessity  of  showing  appreciation  of  fellow 
workers.  The  dignity  of  the  individual  is  a  para- 
mount consideration  of  good  management. 


Employees  and  Management- 
Working  Together. 


By  Pauline  George  Stitt,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Two  outstanding  recognized  needs  in  the  world  today  are  the  need  for  enlight- 
ened leadership  and  the  need  for  safeguarding  democracy.  The  two  are  closely 
related.  They  are  not  just  fancy  "Fourth  of  July"  words  to  be  dusted  off  each 
year  when  we  shake  out  the  flag  on  the  front  porch  and  drag  out  the  ice  cream 
freezer.  Nor  are  they  merely  words  for  political  orators.  They  are  the  stuff  of  daily 
existence.  If  leadership  is  to  be  dynamic  and  enlightened,  and  if  democracy  is  to  be 
real  and  tangible,  they  have  to  be  felt  in  daily  life,  in  home  life  and  in  that  place 
where  so  many  American  men  and  women  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time — the  great 
American  office  and  shop. 

The  employer  who  sees  himself  as  his  employees'  leader  is  already  one  good 
step  along  the  right  direction.  Unlike  the  chap  who  thinks  of  himself  as  his  em- 
ployees' "superior",  the  leader  has  put  his  foot  a  step  forward  toward  progress 
instead  of  standing  with  that  foot  planted  on  his  employees'  chest. 

Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  that  great  men  have  recognized  problems  rather  than 
finding  the  solutions  for  them.  The  boss  who  has  something  of  greatness  about  him 
will  be  recognizing  problems,  new  fields  to  conquer,  new  places  to  pioneer.  His 
leadership  will  stimulate  his  employees  to  use  their  own  individuality  in  finding 
the  solutions  to  these  problems.  Each  employee  will  be  recognized  as  a  source  of 
force,  imagination  and  skill.  The  good  boss  will  recognize  these  qualities  and  draw 
on  them.  Certain  outstanding  American  generals  and  several  of  the  earlier  leaders 
of  American  industry  have  openly  acknowledged  that  they  credit  their  personal 
success  to  the  fact  that  they  had  sense  enough  to  surround  themselves  with  people 
who  knew  more  than  they  did. 

The  Quality  of  Leadership 

The  employer's  contributions  are  his  ability  to  select  good  staff  and  to  bring 
forth  talent  from  them.  In  addition  to  that  he  must  have  courage,  when  all  the  facts 
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are  in,  to  take  the  responsibility  for  final  decisions  whenever  such  decisions  must 
be  made. 

Such  leadership  does  not  discourage  men  from  discussing  an  idea  with  others 
before  taking  that  idea  to  the  boss.  Discussions  would  be  encouraged.  The  old 
thought  enters  here  that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one."  Democracy  encourages 
discussion.  Democracy  recognizes  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat  nad 
that  two  men  thinking  together  can  produce  a  third  cat-skinning  method  better 
than  either  had  contrived  alone.  The  real  boss  likes  to  hear  these  third  cat-skinning 
methods.  He  has  a  mind  of  his  own,  too,  and  probably  could  have  thought  up 
method  1  or  method  z,  but  he  likes  to  hear  method  3  for  that  method  evolved  from 
the  magic  of  minds  working  together — and  that  is  the  magic  of  progress. 

The  real  boss  gives  his  employees  a  chance  to  talk,  not  because  he  is  following 
a  book  of  etiquette  or  a  manual  that  promises  to  make  him  a  whale  of  a  success, 
but  because  he  has  picked  a  skilled  employee  and  respects  that  employee  and  wants 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  They  don't  see  things  the  same  way  always,  but  the  boss 
has  vision — and  clear  vision  includes  more  than  one  viewpoint. 

The  employee  likes  this  freedom  of  communication  with  a  leader.  There  is 
dignity  and  democracy  in  a  fair  exchange  of  ideas  and  he  pours  his  best  into  this 
channel  of  communication.  When  he  is  pouring  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into  such 
constructive  channels,  he  is  no  longer  bottled  up  and  obliged  to  effervesce  out  into 
the  futile  extravagance  of  carping  gossip  with  other  employees. 

The  real  leader  has  genuine  problems  to  be  solved.  He  sees  the  challenges  of 
life.  These  are  the  challenges  he  presents  to  his  employees.  He  sees  so  many  things 
that  need  to  be  done  in  the  world  that  he  senses  the  shortness  of  human  life  in  the 
face  of  mankind's  problems.  He  has  more  than  enough  genuine  problems  to  present 
to  his  employees,  so  he  would  never  stoop  to  setting  up  clay  pigeons  and  fake  assign- 
ments. 

Show  Your  Appreciation 

The  real  boss  is  generous  with  appreciation.  Empty  praise  is  not  for  him,  but 
he  knows  that  no  pay  envelope,  no  promotion,  no  other  external  factor  can  ever 
mean  as  much  to  a  man  as  being  sincerely  appreciated.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  one  of 
the  best  known  Bible  quotations  is  "Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!"  The 
passage  is  well  known  and  affectionately  remembered  because  it  strikes  tender  re- 
sponsiveness in  every  human  heart. 

In  order  to  be  really  effective  in  living,  and  in  work  which  makes  up  such  a 
large  part  of  living,  every  human  being  needs  a  good  amount  of  poise  and  of  emo- 
tional maturity.  Fortunately  modern  psychiatry  has  been  able  to  point  out  factors 
which  are  needed  to  build  a  sturdy  emotional  maturity.  The  factors  are  few  and  are 
simple,  but  they  are  just  as  indispensable  to  a  person's  emotional  well-being  and 
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strength  as  oxygen,  water,  sleep  and  food  are  to  his  physical  life.  These  basic  human 
needs  include:  (i)  man's  need  to  be  respected;  (2.)  the  need  to  be  wanted;  (3)  to 
belong;  (4)  to  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  sense  of  accomplishment;  and  (5) 
to  be  loved. 

To  apply  these  to  employer-employee  relationships,  it  means  that: 

1.  Each  individual  needs  to  be  respected  for  what  he  does.  A  square  peg  may  not 
be  what  the  employer  wants  if  he  is  in  the  round-hole  business,  but  there 
is  a  place  in  life  for  good  square  pegs  and  the  square  peg  is  entitled  to  the 
dignity  of  having  that  fact  recognized, 
z.  Human  beings  need  to  be  wanted,  not  wanted  just  as  a  physical  form  to 
occupy  a  seat  at  a  desk  but  to  be  wanted  for  their  own  individuality  and 
the  vigor  that  that  individuality  can  contribute  to  the  organization  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

3.  Each  individual  needs  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group.  In  the  working 
world  this  group  consists  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  total  organiza- 
tion. In  general  when  the  people  in  an  organization  speak  of  themselves 
collectively  as  "we"  and  mean  everybody  in  the  whole  organization,  it  is 
a  clue  that  there  is  a  real  vigor  in  the  organization — a  genuine  esprit  de 
corps. 

4.  Every  person  needs  to  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  deserved  sense  of  ac- 
complishment. The  good  boss  who  is  aware  of  this  fundamental  human  need 
will  do  well  to  remember  it,  for  it  can  be  a  source  of  advancement  for  the 
business  organization  while  at  the  same  time  building  emotionally  mature 
and  well-adjusted  employees. 

5.  The  last  basic  human  need  to  consider  is  the  need  to  be  loved — which  in  this 
work-day  situation  may  be  taken  to  mean  being  thoroughly  liked  and 
enjoyed  for  one's  own  individual  qualities.  The  employee  wants  this  satis- 
faction and  so  does  the  boss.  Neither  one  wants  people  to  talk  and  act  as 
though  they  like  him.  They  like  to  see  some  fondness  shown  but  they 
have  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  a  genuine  feeling  and  not  just  an  act,  if 
they  are  to  get  the  good  of  it.  Yes,  the  boss  has  this  need  just  as  much  as 
the  employee.  That  is  the  important  thing  to  remember — all  human  beings, 
be  they  "boss"  or  "employee",  have  the  same  basic  human  needs. 

The  recognition  of  these  needs  and  a  little  thoughtful  consideration  of  how  to 
meet  them  can  point  the  way  not  only  to  "how  to  get  along  with  employees"  or 
"how  to  get  along  with  the  boss",  but  how  to  get  along  with  human  beings  in  a 
way  that  does  not  exploit  or  deceive  but  will  bring  out  the  best  that  a  man  has  to 
give. 


Three  Short  Articles 

1.  CORPORATION  CONDUCT 

The  large  corporation  appears  to  be  here  to  stay — Some   advice  on  how  to  get 
advancement   in   a   big  company 


Of  all  the  traits  and  qualities  in  a  man's  make-up,  which  one  contributes  the 
most  to  his  success  in  a  modern  American  corporation?  On  first  thought,  some 
would  say  intelligence,  others  ambition,  and  some  might  say  the  best  talker 
comes  out  on  top. 

In  past  generations  many  young  men  went  to  work  for  their  neighbors.  They 
stayed  in  their  community  where  they  knew  their  bosses  and  their  bosses  knew  them 
and  their  families.  Today,  many  young  men  secure  positions  with  large,  far-flung 
corporations.  While  their  academic  education  may  be  good,  they  have  little  knowl- 
edge and  experience  about  how  to  act  and  conduct  themselves  in  a  large  modern 
business.  An  employee  who  finds  himself  bewildered  and  "bogged  down"  should 
observe  and  study  not  only  his  job  performance,  but  also  his  "corporation  conduct". 

If  a  person  had  the  best  qualities  of  Napoleon,  Socrates,  and  Ghandi,  he  would 
go  far  in  any  organization.  He  would  have  drive,  superior  intelligence,  and  tolerance. 
But,  if  he  did  not  have  "corporation  conduct,"  he  would  be  a  failure. 

Then  what  is  this  "corporation  conduct"  and  how  can  it  be  mastered?  It  is  the 
ability  to  adjust  one's  attitude,  thinking,  and  behavior  to  the  character  of  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  is  working.  Many  young  employees  have  become  unhappy  in 
their  company  jobs  because  they  have  not  made  this  mental  adjustment.  Recently  a 
smart  young  engineer  resigned  a  job  with  a  good  future  because  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  company's  personnel  program.  Actually  that  company  had  an  outstanding  em- 
ployee-relations record.  He  was  too  unbending  in  his  attitude  and  did  not  give  the 
company  the  respect  its  record  deserved. 

Mature  social  ability  is  the  most  important  of  all  traits.  It  will  provide  more  rapid 
and  greater  success  than  any  other  single  human  trait.  An  employee  who  is  willing, 
cooperative,  loyal,  receptive  and  malleable  is  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  present 
day  American  corporation.  If  a  person  has  this  attitude  he  has  "corporation  con- 
duct." 

Here  are  the  specific  reasons  employers  search  for  these  qualities: 
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Willing: 

The  employee  who  is  willing  gets  the  unusual  and  extra  assignments,  and  thus 
the  opportunity  to  display  his  ability.  The  boss  knows  there  will  be  no  grumbling 
and  reluctance  here.  Naturally  he  likes  this  employee  because  he  knows  he  is  anxious 
to  serve.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  philosophy  of  trying  to  please  a  superior. 
He  wants  to  be  pleased,  and  both  will  reap  rewards.  The  person  who  accepts  assign- 
ments with  a  sour  expression  and  hesitation  is  chaining  himself  to  his  present  desk. 
He  had  better  get  credit  for  doing  the  assignment  by  doing  it  pleasantly.  When 
promotion  time  comes — which  would  you  choose? 

Cooperative: 

This  man  gets  along  well  with  his  fellow  employees.  He  is  courteous  and  con- 
siderate. He  realizes  that  a  third  of  his  life  is  spent  working,  and  he  must  make  his 
contribution  to  the  group  happiness  if  he  is  to  be  happy,  too.  He  is  socially  mature. 
The  employer  knows  this  man  contributes  to  the  organization's  morale.  This  makes 
him  worth  more  to  the  company  than  the  gossiping,  rumor-spreading  person.  Which 
would  you  select  at  promotion  time? 

Loyal: 

This  fellow  is  referred  to  as  a  "company  man".  Nothing  shakes  his  faith  in  the 
company.  He  reads  and  learns  all  he  can  about  his  company  from  authentic  sources 
and  demonstrates  his  belief  by  expressing  his  faith  and  confidence.  He  gives  his 
company  due  credit  and  has  a  positive  viewpoint  toward  it.  Compare  this  man  with 
the  suspicious,  critical  fellow  whom  the  boss  isn't  sure  he  can  count  on.  Which  would 
you  select  at  promotion  time? 

Receptive: 

An  open,  absorbing  mind  is  an  asset  to  both  employer  and  employee.  A  receptive 
person  is  easy  to  train.  He  learns  faster  and  thus  gets  into  productive  work  sooner, 
a  mutual  benefit.  He  accepts  the  things  his  supervisors  tell  him,  remembers  them, 
and  follows  instructions  well.  The  receptive  person  is  a  pleasure  to  direct  and  guide 
because  the  boss  knows  he  wants  to  learn.  A  rigid,  stiff,  argumentative  employee 
is  costly  to  the  company  because  he  learns  slowly,  is  hard  to  handle,  and  is  usually 
unhappy  on  his  job.  Which  man  would  you  select  for  the  promotion? 

Malleable: 

This  man  permits  himself  to  be  molded  into  the  type  of  material  the  company 
wants  for  future  advancement.  He  realizes  he  cannot  change  the  attitudes  and  charac- 
ter of  the  company,  and  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  make  the  adjustment.  He  is  adaptable 
to  changing  policies  and  conditions.  He  does  not  resist  change  merely  because  it 
is  change. 

Of  course,  he  respectfully  offers  opinions  and  suggestions,  but  gracefully  adapts 
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himself  to  the  final  policy.  By  maintaining  this  attitude  he  is  gaining  "management 
stature".  The  opposite  of  this  thinking  is  that  of  "I'm  right  and  the  world 
is  wrong".  A  man  who  thinks  that  way  lives  in  a  world  by  himself  and  will  stay 
there  unless  he  sees  the  wisdom  of  being  a  "man  among  men".  Which  would  you 
select  for  the  promotion? 

"Corporation  conduct"  is  a  practical  application  of  these  attitudes.  Through 
effort,  they  can  be  acquired,  if  they  do  not  come  natural.  Any  sound  mind  can  be 
conditioned  to  think  in  these  channels.  A  position  may  be  maintained  through  task 
performance  alone,  but  the  forward  thrust  comes  through  having  corporation  conduct. 


2.  JOB  EVALUATION  DISCUSSION 


Some   thoughts  on  factors   used   in   job  evaluation;  stimulated   by  previous  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject. 

By  L.  Langstroth,  Hawaii  Employers  Council, 
Honolulu. 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  in  any  approach  to  the  problem  of  job  evaluation  is 
the  belief  that  a  given  set  of  evaluation  scales  may  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  any  company.  Many  otherwise  efficient  plans  have  been  weakened  by  this 
approach,  because  unless  a  plan  is  tailored  specifically  to  the  jobs  of  a  particular 
company,  false  values  and  poor  relationships  between  jobs  are  bound  to  result. 

How,  then,  should  we  attack  the  problem?  First,  by  making  a  careful  analysis 
and  inventory  of  the  functions  and  requirements  of  all  the  jobs  to  be  considered. 
From  this  survey  of  functions  we  can  start  to  determine  what  factors  are  necessary 
and  thereby  get  better  validity. 

Too  often  the  wording  of  the  degrees  of  the  factors  is  nebulous,  wordy,  and 
subject  to  various  interpretations.  Such  words  as  "some",  "slight",  "moderate" 
and  "considerable"  are  frequently  used.  What  is  Considerable,  Moderate  and  Slight? 
No  wonder  we  get  all  kinds  of  different  unreliable  answers  by  the  raters  when  the 
factors  are  set  up  in  such  a  manner.  When  these  words  are  used  they  must  be  tied 
down — defined — so  that  they  have  meaning. 

The  Working  Conditions  factor  can  be  more  generally  objective  than  it  com- 
monly is.  Such  items  as  dust,  noise,  vibration,  temperature,  relative  humidity  can 
all  be  accurately  measured.  Of  course  there  are  other  things  that  enter  into  working 
conditions,  but  the  factor  based  in  part  on  such  measurements  will  be  more  objective. 

The  Choice  of  Factors 

Again  the  choice  of  factors  will  be  based  on  the  functional  requirements  of  the 
jobs  considered;  this  also  will  affect  the  weighting.  If,  for  example,  you  were  weight- 
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ing  the  factor  of  Accident  and  Health  Hazards  between  a  plant  processing  live 
ammunition  and  one  packaging  food,  it  wouldn't  make  much  sense  to  give  the  same 
weighting  in  both  cases.  In  many  instances  we  find  that  while  a  certain  factor  may- 
be given,  say  10%  of  the  total  points,  only  §  of  the  points  are  actually  used.  This 
shows  artificial  weighting  and  should  be  corrected. 

Most  managements  will  agree  that  any  policy  which  people  work  under  should 
be  understood  by  all  concerned.  Too  frequently  job  evaluation  becomes  the  ex- 
clusive tool  of  management.  The  cost  of  communicating  the  job  evaluation  plan 
through  the  line  organization  is,  of  course,  time-consuming  and  costly,  but  this 
procedure  is  a  must  if  you  expect  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the  workers. 

The  more  factors  used,  the  heavier  the  expense  and  the  higher  the  original  cost 
of  the  evaluation  plan.  C.  H.  Lawshe,  Jr.,  Purdue  University,  points  out  quite  con- 
clusively that  a  limited  number  of  factors  which  have  a  high  coefficient  of  correlation 
with  the  end  results,  gives  as  good  relativity  between  jobs  as  does  a  large  number  of 
factors.  Because  of  the  high  mathematical  relationship  between  many  factor  ratings, 
the  question  might  well  be  asked  whether  the  same  relativity  between  jobs  can  be 
obtained  with  the  use  of  fewer  factors?  A  review  of  one  of  our  own  job  evaluation 
plans  which  covered  some  10,000  employees  and  350  different  classifications  showed 
that  5  of  the  factors  used  have  very  high  coefficients  of  correlation. 

Top  Level  Evaluations 

Executive,  administrative,  and  professional  positions  can  be  evaluated.  Such 
positions,  however,  require  a  great  deal  of  detailed  study  with  careful  breakdowns 
in  three  or  four  major  areas,  depending  on  the  activities  of  the  business.  Factors 
may  be  knowledge,  experience  and  training,  responsibilities,  and  authority  for 
decisions. 

The  Knowledge  requirement  will  depend  on  the  type  of  business  the  company  is 
engaged  in.  For  example,  retail  merchandising  may  require  knowledge  of  advertising, 
public  and  customer-relations,  personnel,  accounting  and  financing,  buying  and 
selling,  research  and  markets,  or  other  factors  applicable  to  the  particular  firm. 

Experience  involves  the  minimum  period  of  time  required  to  train  the  average 
person  for  the  position.  Training  may  be  required  in  several  subordinate  positions  or 
inter-departmental  positions.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  without  this 
factor.  The  time  limit  in  given  cases  involves  much  "guesstimating".  However, 
some  companies  prefer  it. 

Responsibilities — Each  item  of  the  position  description  should  be  checked  to 
determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  responsibilities  applicable  to  it.  The  probable 
frequency  of  failure  to  assume  responsibility  must  be  given  serious  consideration,  as 
this  can  mean  additional  costs  or  losses  to  the  Company.  Also  the  probable  assump- 
tion of  responsibility,  which  means  additional  gains  for  the  Company,  should  be 
considered.  Be  sure  the  position  is  accountable  for  such  gains  or  losses. 

Decisions — Determine  in  one's  own  mind  a  course  of  action  which  will  mean  a 
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gain  or  loss  for  the  Company.  Determine  the  complexity  of  the  decisions  required; 
whether  it  will  require  independent  initiative  and  judgment,  or  is  limited  by  rules, 
regulations  or  precedents. 

By  factor  comparing  these  findings  on  a  percentage  method,  good  results  have 
been  obtained. 


3.  ECONOMICAL  ATTITUDE  SURVEYS 


A  revealing  attitude  survey  of  employees  need  not  "cost  a  fortune."  Here's 
a  story  of  one  made  for  about  30^  per  person,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
findings. 


By  P.  B.  NIBECKER,  Rear  Admiral,  USN  Com- 
mander, New  York,  Naval  Shipyard. 

An  attitude  survey  was  conducted  recently  in  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
Admiral  Nibecker  writes  us,  "at  a  cost  of  approximately  30^  per  employee — 
"  and  at  little  or  no  sacrifice  in  the  results  yielded  insofar  as  employee  opinions 
were  concerned  on  the  questions  put  to  them". 

The  Admiral  had  read  an  article  "What  Do  Your  Workers  Think"  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Personnel  Journal.  "I  noted  particularly,"  he  says,  "the  statement  that 
the  average  cost  of  a  survey  was  placed  at  $3.00  per  employee.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  attitude  surveys,"  he  continued,  "such  a  cost  could  be  pro- 
hibitive to  many  companies  and  Government  agencies  whose  budgets  for  such  matters 
are  necessarily  limited. 

"We  effected  economies  by  utilizing  the  services  of  the  Industrial  Relations  staff 
to  draw  up  the  questions,  having  the  questionnaire  distributed  and  returned  by  mail, 
using  existing  IBM  facilities  to  tabulate  the  results  (2.2.  of  the  Z5  questions  could  be 
so  tabulated),  and  by  close  supervision  of  all  operations. 

"I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  'Shipworker',  our  Shipyard  newspaper,  which 
contains  a  complete  tabulation  of  answers  and  comments.  The  survey  has  already 
yielded  sizable  dividends  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  changes  made  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
indicated  sources  of  employee  irritation  and  dissatisfaction." 

A  second  opinion  questionnaire  was  mailed  out  soon  after  the  first,  to  get 
employees'  views  on  some  of  the  specific  problems  uncovered  by  the  first  survey. 
We  note  that  employees  were  asked  not  to  sign  their  question  sheets.  This  doubtless 
had  something  to  do  with  the  excellent  returns,  which  were  better  than  55%. 

"Poor  Supervision"  Employees'  Main  Gripe 

Question  xx  of  the  i5-question  survey  said:  "If  you  have  any  pet  gripe  or  beef 
about  your  job  in  the  shipyard,  please  tell  us  about  it  now."  Seventy  percent  of 
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the  respondents  took  advantage  of  the  invitation.  Of  these,  14.5%  mentioned  poor 
supervision.  Another  11%  (and  these  were  the  two  biggest  percentages)  complained 
of  "favoritism",  which  might  also  be  laid  partly  at  the  door  of  supervisors. 

While  on  the  subject  of  gripes,  personnel  directors  will  be  interested  in  the 
complete  list.  After  poor  supervision  and  favoritism,  the  next  most  frequently  men- 
tioned "beef"  concerned  bus  transportation:  8.7%  mentioned  it.  Then  came  pro- 
motional opportunities  (6.5%),  job  insecurity  (4.8%),  efficiency  rating  system 
(4.8%),  veteran  preference  (4.8%),  pay  (i.8%),  food  and  food  services  (z.4%). 
Miscellaneous  gripes  were  aired  by  2.1.1%. 

Says  "The  Shipworker" :  "The  greatest  number  of  complaints  were  directed  at 
supervisors.  Many  .  .  .  were  critical  of  the  supervisors'  ability  to  handle  people, 
their  knowledge,  their  friendliness,  their  willingness  to  help  employees,  and  their 
favoritism. 

"Quite  a  number  expressed  the  feeling  that  there  are  too  many  supervisors.  The 
replies  indicate  that  supervisors  from  top  to  bottom  have  a  big  job  ahead  to  convince 
employees  that  they  know  their  stuff;  that  they  apply  the  principles  of  good  human 
relations  in  their  daily  dealings  with  their  subordinates;  that  they  assign  efficiency 
ratings  without  favoritism,  and  make  selections  for  promotion  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather  than  favoritism."  Some  of  the  answers  to  this  gripe  question,  says  the  "Ship- 
worker",  should  have  been  written  on  asbestos  paper. 

It's  not  surprising  that  when  employees  answered  another  question,  "What 
single  change  would  you  like  to  have  made  in  the  shipyard  in  order  to  make  it  a 
better  place  in  which  to  work?",  they  asked  for  action  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
of  their  gripes — and  almost  identically  in  the  same  order  and  percentages. 

Employees  were  asked  whether  they  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
ideas  and  feelings  to  the  management  by  answering  the  questionnaire.  Only  z.7% 
said  they  didn't  know,  or  that  they  thought  the  survey  was  silly.  Better  than  97% 
thought  the  project  either  good  or  excellent.  More  than  95%  of  those  who  replied 
said  that  they  had  worked  previously  for  some  employer  other  than  the  government, 
indicating  that  they  know  what's  going  on  in  private  industry. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was,  "What  is  there  about  your  job  or  working 
conditions  in  the  yard  that  gives  you  the  most  satisfaction."  "Pride  in  work"  was 
named  by  17%;  fringe  benefits  (annual  and  sick  leave,  holidays,  retirement,  etc.) 
by  13.4%.  But,  as  always,  there  were  jokers  among  those  present.  Some  said  "quit- 
ting time"— others  answered  "pay  day".  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  of  the 
value  of  an  attitude  survey  made  by  mail.  And  it's  cost  was  trifling  compared  to 
some  figures  we  have  seen. 


Effective  two-way  communication  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  problems  of  industry  today.  This  is  a 
chapter  from  a  book  to  be  published  this  Fall  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  "Communication  Within  In- 
dustry". It  is  based  on  the  experience  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Company. 


Communication  Within 
Industry— Fundamentals  of 
a  Satisfactory  Program 


By  Raymond  W.   Peters,  Head,  Employee  Rela- 
tions Research,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company. 

GOOD  PLACES  TO  WORK,  BENEFIT  PLANS,  INSURANCE,  JOB  EVALUATION,  MEDICAL 
service,  grievance  procedures,  thrift  plans,  and  vacations  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  environments  in  which  good  communication  can  flourish.  No 
single  over-all  program,  however,  was  found  to  cover  all  situations  which  might 
confront  management  in  improving  communication.  Each  company,  in  fact  each 
company  unit,  must  tailor  its  own  program  to  fit  existing  conditions. 

Secure  Management's  Recognition 

As  a  first  step,  it  is  necessary  for  management  to  see  how  lack  of  good  communi- 
cation constitutes  a  problem.  The  seriousness  of  the  problem  must  also  be  appraised. 
If  such  a  problem  exists,  the  evidence  is  clear — strikes,  employee  misconceptions  or 
prejudices,  emotional  reactions,  low  production,  and  other  storm  signals.  Manage- 
ment should  recognize  a  profit  potential  in  a  good  communication  program  and  the 
need  for  giving  intelligent  creative  thought  to  determining  its  objectives,  methods 
and  materials,  and  seeing  the  project  through.  It  must  above  all  else  be  willing  to 
communicate  with  employees  and  their  unions. 

Develop  the  Program 

Once  management  is  aware  that  it  has  a  problem,  it  may  develop  a  realistic 
program  by  taking  these  steps: 
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Get  the  Facts.  What  do  employees  want  to  know?  How  is  their  morale?  What  do 
they  think?  Answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  will  provide  a  starting  point 
from  which  management  can  present  its  policies  and  purposes  in  the  light  of  the 
worker's  self-interest.  Going  directly  to  supervisors  and  employees  for  their  ideas 
and  suggestions  is  worthwhile.  A  well-planned,  fact-finding  study  (attitude  survey 
or  interviewing  program)  almost  always  points  out  a  clear  and  concise  route  to  be 
followed.  Meetings  with  employees  in  conferences,  group  meetings,  or  forums  where 
their  opinions  may  be  solicited  are  good  methods  to  ensure  that  the  ultimate  ap- 
proach to  the  employee  will  be  realistic. 

Be  Sincere  and  Constructive.  Management  must  keep  the  welfare  of  employees  at 
heart.  Employees  are  quick  to  spot  attitudes  of  insincerity.  In  the  matter  of 
grievances,  it  is  important  to  avoid  confusing  them,  attacking  their  motives,  or 
criticizing  their  unions.  The  story  should  be  told  frankly  and  honestly,  or  not  at  all. 

Put  the  Company  on  Record.  Policies,  procedures,  benefits,  and  services  should  be 
committed  to  writing  and  illustration  and  should  be  reviewed  periodically.  They 
should  be  clearly  stated  and  understood  by  all  who  are  responsible  for  administering 
them,  particularly  first-line  supervisors.  Objectives  should  be  written  out  for  all  to 
sec.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  policy  or  precedure  not  being  administered  in  certain 
units  of  a  company  because  it  is  not  known  to  exist.  One  employer  maintains  that 
employees'  rights,  benefits,  and  guarantees,  if  put  in  writing,  would  read  better  than 
any  union  contract  ever  written. 

Avoid  Paternalism.  In  offering  security  items  to  employees,  management  should 
avoid  presenting  them  in  a  paternalistic  manner.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
employee  would  prefer  to  receive  less  than  give  up  his  prerogative  to  express  himself 
on  such  matters.  He  wants  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  feel  that  he  earns  what  he 
receives.  He  wants  to  do  his  own  thinking.  The  last  thing  he  wants  is  to  feel  himself 
an  object  of  charity. 

Prepare  Communication  Materials  Carefully.  This  requires  skill  and  experience  in 
writing,  in  selling,  and  in  human  relations.  Erudite  language,  the  phrases  of  the 
professional  economist,  and  incomprehensible  figures  should  be  avoided.  The  story 
must  not  only  be  accurate  and  sincere  but  appealing. 

Personalize  the  Program 

It  is  axiomatic  that  employees  take  an  interest  in  those  things  of  which  they 
find  themselves  a  part.  The  effectiveness  of  a  program  of  communication  depends 
largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  personalized.  The  following  factors  are  im- 
portant: (1)  emphasize  personal  contact,  which  is  the  strongest  medium  of  all; 
(z)  seek  employees'  advice  and  assistance;  (3)  use  employee  committees;  (4)  en- 
courage employee  participation. 

A  program  incorporating  these  good  human  relations  factors  will  be  readily 
accepted.  The  ability  and  experience  of  those  skilled  in  the  social  sciences  mav  be 
helpful.  A  psychologist  can  often  chart  the  way  for  greater  employee  partcipation. 
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The  findings  of  these  social  scientists  should  be  used  by  management  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  findings  of  chemists  and  physicists. 

Apply  and  Develop  Facilities  and  Skills 

To  tell  its  story,  management  can  use  and  further  develop  the  many  tools  at 
hand. 

Existing  Media  and  Channels  of  Communication.  Because  they  are  already  well 
established,  existing  media  are  considered  the  safest  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  employees.  Other  media  and  channels  may  be  developed  as  experience  dictates. 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Departments .  Skills  in  these  departments  are  already 
developed  and  in  use  to  sell  the  company  and  its  products  to  consumers,  and  are 
readily  adaptable  to  a  broad  communication  program. 

Employee  and  Public  Relations  Departments.  The  localized  skills  in  these  two  de- 
partments are  invaluable  in  the  development  of  plans  and  programs  to  inform  em- 
ployees. 

Training  Facilities.  These  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent,  as  training 
represents  one  of  the  best  communication  media. 

Personnel.  Only  highly  competent  personnel  can  effect  a  good  communication 
program.  Editors,  especially,  should  be  carefully  selected  and  trained.  In  selecting 
editors  (and  correspondents)  management  should  choose  those  who  have  a  natural 
interest  in  their  field,  combined  with  initiative,  ambition,  personality,  proper  train- 
ing, a  "nose  for  news,"  and  a  liking  for  industrial  work.  Some  companies  arrange 
special  training  courses  for  their  young  editors  and  correspondents,  making  use  of 
the  facilities  of  nearby  colleges  and  universities  if  necessary.  An  outline  of  one  course 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  a  large  university  included  such  subjects  as 
"Factories  as  Social  Institutions,"  "Personnel  Relations  and  Appraising  Factory 
Morale,"  "How  Rumors  Spread,"  "Group  and  Mass  Psychology,"  and  "Principles 
of  Mass  Communication." 

When  properly  educated,  selected  and  oriented,  highly  trained  and  trusted, 
editors  should  be  encouraged  to  rove  and  report  with  as  much  freedom  from  executive 
censorship  as  is  practicable.  They  should  be  welcome  at  line  and  staff  meetings  as 
well  as  at  social  functions,  special  gatherings,  and  athletic  contests.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  editors,  with  sufficient  authority  delegated  to  them,  assist 
management  greatly  by  providing  first-hand  knowledge  of  employee  morale  and 
employee  acceptance  of  management  policies. 

Some  companies  pride  themselves  in  opening  all  avenues  of  information  to 
editors.  They,  however,  have  used  much  discretion  in  the  selection  and  training  of 
those  to  whom  this  opportunity  and  responsibility  is  given. 

Editors  want  to  be  "in"  on  developments.  They  welcome  news  from  executives 
of  their  organizations.  Such  contributions  inspire  confidence  and  increase  the  interest 
of  the  editor  in  his  work.  If  executives  would  become  active  contributors  of  news, 
employees  would  soon  realize  that  the  news  they  read  comes  directly  from  policy- 
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making  management.  This  realization  would  do  much  to  take  the  mystery  out  of  a 
business  and  leave  fewer  areas  about  which  employees  would  have  cause  to 
be  suspicious. 

Co-ordinate  Communication 

All  phases  of  the  program  should  be  co-ordinated,  and  in  addition,  tied  in  with 
other  activities  of  the  organization  in  a  natural  way.  This  would  tend,  among  other 
things,  to  facilitate  the  timing  of  communications  and  thereby  strengthen  the  impact 
of  the  ideas  being  transmitted. 

Anticipate  a  Long  Range  Program.  The  process  of  establishing  a  co-ordinated 
communication  program  must  be  a  gradual  one.  In  effecting  any  major  change, 
thorough  preparation  and  slow  development  are  most  important.  Confidence  must 
permeate  the  whole  organization.  Only  a  long-range  plan  will  prove  effective,  and  it 
must  be  checked  frequently  to  determine  if  maximum  results  are  being  obtained. 

Arrange  for  Continuity.  When  a  specific  medium  has  been  approved  and  introduced, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  continuing  it  until  research  finds  a  better  method  of 
doing  the  job,  or  the  medium  is  no  longer  needed. 

Set  Up  Controls.  This  can  be  done  by  having  the  individuals  concerned  report 
directly  to  a  central  communication  authority  or  through  established  procedures  of 
clearance  and  reports. 

Specific  suggestions  for  co-ordination  of  the  communication  program  through  a 
central  authority  are  outlined  in  Chapter  XII. 

Revise  Communication  Materials  Periodically 

Employer-employee  relations  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  flux.  Therefore,  many 
types  of  materials  should  be  planned  with  the  thought  that  some  revisions  will  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  New  ideas  must  be  adopted  and  used.  Imagination  and 
application  are  required.  Formal  research  methods,  as  well  as  informal  talks  with 
those  close  to  employees  and  with  the  employees  themselves  will  point  the  way  to 
necessary  changes. 

These  fundamentals  are  well  established  and  should  constitute  a  source  of 
reference  for  those  interested  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  good  communication 
program.  They  are  based  upon  known  factors  of  human  behavior.  Many  of  these 
fundamental  principles  are  followed  by  a  great  number  of  companies.  In  no  organiza- 
tion will  a  formal  program  be  found  which  embraces  all  of  them,  but  all  have  proved 
to  be  valuable  guides  in  fitting  a  communication  system  to  the  individual  needs  of 
a  company. 


Industry  and  the  Older  Worker 


The  crisis  in  Korea  has  again  put  the 
spotlight  on  manpower  problems.  The  labor 
market  today  is  tighter  than  it  was  in  1941. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  7  million  un- 
employed; now  there  are  3   million. 

President  Truman,  in  a  message  to  the 
National  Conference  on  Aging,  which  met  in 
Washington  in  August,  emphasized  that  the 
nation  needs  the  older  worker,  particularly 
"at  a  time  like  the  present  when  we  need 
increasing  production  to  insure  our  national 
security." 

The  usual  definition  of  old  age  in  our  So- 
ciety is  65,  and  40  is  commonly  the  age  at 
which  people  begin  to  be  handicapped  in  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Chronological  age, 
however,  has  varying  importance  from  one 
individual  to  another,  as  well  as  for  the 
different  capacities  of  any  one  individual. 
This  report  presents,  for  the  first  time,  a 
theory  of  the  nature  and  process  of  social 
adjustment  in  old  age,  utilizing  pertinent 
concepts  of  psychology  and  sociology.  The 
importance  of  public  interest,  as  well  as 
interest  by  social  scientists,  in  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  gradual  aging  of  our  popula- 
tion is  made  sharply  evident  by  data  con- 
cerning the  number  of  people  in  various  age 
groups  and  the  probable  future  trend  in  pop- 
ulation. 

We  are  in  a  better  position  now  than 
ever  before  to  utilize  effectively  the  older 
workers  who  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  our  total  labor  force.  Most  companies  had 
first-hand  experience  with  older  workers  in 
World  War  II,  and  in  the  last  five  years 
several  reports  have  been  published  which 
enable  personnel  administrators  and  operat- 
ing executives  to  handle  the  manpowersitua- 
tion  better  than  they  could  nine  years 
ago. 

Blueprint  for  Manpower 

There  is  available  a  substantial  body  of 
knowledge  on  physiological,  psychological 
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and  sociological  aspects  of  aging.  Several 
studies  shed  light  on  such  matters  as  the  re- 
lation of  age  to  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  accidents,  absenteeism  and  turnover  rates 
of  older  employees  as  compared  with  those 
in  younger  age  groups.  The  employer,  of 
course,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  his  own 
particular  circumstances,  not  with  over-all 
or  average  relationships,  but  these  studies 
are  of  great  value  in  breaking  up  the  stereo- 
type of  "the  older  worker"  and  in  indicat- 
ing ways  in  which  such  problems  can  be  in- 
vestigated within  a  particular  company. 

Currently,  many  companies  are  taking 
an  inventory  of  personnel  replacements  that 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  period  ahead. 
Even  under  partial  mobilization,  hardly  any 
company  will  escape  the  manpower  squeeze 
as  the  draft  and  the  calling  up  of  reserve 
officers  drain  off  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  as  war  production  absorbs  more  and 
more  skilled  workers,  and  as  people  seek 
better  jobs  in  general. 

In  blueprinting  its  manpower  require- 
ments, every  company  could  well  set  up  a 
committee  to  consider  the  problems  of  admin- 
istering an  older  workforce.  The  best  briefing 
that  such  a  committee  could  get  is  to  read 
"Social  Adjustment  in  Old  Age,"  by 
Otto  Pollack.  (Social  Science  Research 
Council.  New  York,  1948.  199  pp.,  400-item 
bibliography;  indexed.  $1.75.) 

One  may  miss  an  important  book  be- 
cause its  title  is  not  sufficiently  descriptive 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  those  for  whom 
it  has  value.  This  is  such  a  book.  It  has  been 
well-received  by  social  scientists,  but  it  has 
a  wide  potential  audience  also  in  the  business 
community,  especially  now  that  industry's 
interest  in  using  older  workers  has  been,  of 
necessity,  renewed.  The  book  is  required 
reading  for  a  good  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  personnel  administrators  will  find 
an  extensive  analysis  of  the  employability 
of  the  older  person  in  the  chapters,  Old  Age 
and  Making  a   Living,   and  Attitudes  and 
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Adjustment  to  Retirement,  which  constitute 
about  one-third  of  the  book. 

Early  retirement  must  be  expected  in 
some  occupations;  others  offer  good  oppor- 
tunity for  continued  employment.  Variations 
in  the  proportion  of  older  workers  from  in- 
dustry to  industry,  as  shown  by  the  censuses 
of  1930  and  1940,  raise  important  questions 
such  as  whether  the  differences  are  due  to  job 
requirements,  or  to  policies  that  discriminate 
against  the  employment  of  middle-aged  and 
older  persons.  Among  influencing  factors  are: 
seniority  policies,  length  of  time  the  industry 
has  been  established,  and  the  prevalence  or 
absence  of  highly-skilled  jobs. 

Dr.  Pollack  suggests  in  detail  how  com- 
panies can  investigate  such  commonly-held 
employer  attitudes  towards  hiring  older 
workers  as  the  following:  (1)  Reluctance  to 
fit  an  older  person  into  a  relatively  young 
work  group.  (2.)  Fear  that  the  older  worker 
will  try  to  carry  over  ways  of  doing  the  job 
or  other  work  habits  from  previous  employ- 
ment. (3)  Fear  that  older  person's  remain- 
ing working  life  will  not  be  long  enough 
to  make  it  worth  trying  to  fit  him  in  thor- 
oughly. (4)  Concern  over  the  ha2ards  of 
injury,   disability  and  occupational  disease. 

Looking  Ahead 

A  dark  picture  was  painted,  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  held  in  Washington  last 
August,  of  what  will  happen  in  this  country 
unless  sharp  changes  are  made  in  our  customs 
and  attitudes  toward  older  age  groups.  Alvin 
Johnson,  director  emeritus  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  told  the  Conference  that 
7  or  8  per  cent  of  this  nation's  effective 
manpower  would  be  lost  when  retirement 
systems  become  universal.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Conference  was  that 
we  abandon  age  as  the  single  deciding  factor 
in  retirement  and  consider  age  in  connection 
with  ability  to  do  the  job.  The  effects  of 
enforced  retirement  are  not  only  harmful  to 
the  individual,  but  to  society  as  well. 

The  present  necessity  to  utilize  older 
workers  because  of  the  tight  labor  marketwill 


make  it  possible  for  individual  companies  to 
make  studies  of  the  relation  of  age  to  their 
employment  policies.  The  time  is  ripe  because 
the  present  labor  force  is  more  skilled  than  it 
was  in  1941.  At  that  time  there  were  sizeable 
labor  reserves  but  they  were  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  inexperienced  persons  or  those 
who  had  had  only  occasional  employment 
during  the  depression.  Dr.  Pollak's  book  is 
the  best  single  source  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  older  person's  capabilities  and 
liabilities  and  it  indicates,  in  substantial  de- 
tail, the  problems  that  require  further  in- 
vestigation. 

A  useful  book,  published  in  1933,  is 
"The  Older  Worker  in  Industry,"  by 
Solomon  Barkin.  (J.  B.  Lyon  Company, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  467  pp.)  This  book,  now 
out  of  print,  is  available  in  some  libraries 
that  have  good  business  collections.  It  bears 
re-reading.  It  is  a  detailed  investigation  of 
Newr  York  State  manufacturing  industries, 
prepared  as  an  official  legislative  report  for 
the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment. 

One  of  the  principal  conclusions  of  this 
study  was  that  while  many  questions  are 
raised  by  the  older  worker  which  are  pecu- 
liar, there  are  many  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  as  a 
whole.  While  this  view  is  quite  widely  held, 
it  takes  on  somewhat  different  proportions 
after  such  a  detailed  investigation  of  how 
age  did,  in  fact,  affect  the  employment  op- 
portunities of  older  persons.  Middle  age, 
during  the  1930's,  had  become  economic 
old  age. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 
has  for  several  years  prepared  book-length 
reports  of  various  aspects  of  the  subject  of  our 
older  population.  The  most  recent  report  of 
the  Committee  (of  which  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Desmond  is  chairman)  is  "Never  Too  Old." 
(Albany,  N.  Y.  1949.  Legislative  Document 
No.  32..  116  pages.)  All  %-j  papers  in  this 
volume,  prepared  by  outstanding  authorities, 
deal   with    employment   problems. 
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AMERICAN   ARBITRATION:  ITS  HISTORY,   FUNCTIONS  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS by  Frances  Kellor,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1948,  i6x  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Kennedy  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October  1949. 
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Reviewed  by  Alfred  Braunthal  in  Labor  and  Nation,  May-June  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Charles  O.  Gregory  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 

and  Social  Science,  March  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Clark  Kerr  in  American  Economic  Review,  September  1949. 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Davey  in  American  Political  Science  Review,  August  1949. 

GETTING  RESULTS  FROM  SUGGESTION  PLANS  by  Herman  W.  Ssinwerth, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1948,  1x3  pp. 
Reviewed  by  C.  Kenneth  Beach  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October 

1949. 
Reviewed  by  Carl  Heyel  in  Advanced  Management,  June  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Charles  C.  Gibbons  in  Management  Review,  April  1948. 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  G.  Lindahl  in  Personnel  Journal,  September  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  W.  Gordon  in  Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Engineering,  July 

1949. 
Reviewed  in  American  Business,  February  1948 

THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1 890-1 960  by  John  D.  Durand, 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  New  York,  1948,  184  pp. 
Reviewedby  Robert  M.  Woodbury  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1950. 
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Reviewed  by  William  Haber  in  Management  Review,  October  1949. 

Reviewed  by  T.  K.  Hitch  in  American  Economic  Review,  December  1948. 

Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Daugherty  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  November  1948. 

THE  NEW  MEN  OF  POWER  by  C.  Wright  Mills  and  Helen  Schneider,  Harcourt 

Brace,  New  York,  1948,  313  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Shister  in  Labor  and  Nation,  January-February  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Merlyn  S.  Pitzele  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1949. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Peter  F.  Drucker  in  Management  Review,  April  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Elinore  Herrick  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Book  Review  Section, 

October  17,  1948. 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Walker  in  Yale  Review  ns  Winter  1949. 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION:  TEST   AND  MEASUREMENT   TECHNIQUES   by 

Robert  L.  Thorndike,  John  Wiley,  New  York,  1949,  358  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Robert  C.  Rogers  in  Personnel  Journal,  January  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Mosier  in  Occupations,  February  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Lee  Stockford  in  Management  Review,  July  1949. 
Reviewed  by  George  D.  Halsey  in  Advanced  Management,  September  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Ruth  Bishop  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  July  1949. 

WAGE  POLICY  FOR  MANAGEMENT  by  Sumner  D.  Charm,  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 

New  York,  1949,  2.14  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Glenn  Gardiner  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Samuel  L.  H.  Burk  in  Personnel  Journal,  September  1949. 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  February  15,  1949,  p.  8x. 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Smyth  in  Management  Review,  June  1949,  p.  345. 

WORKERS  WANTED:  A  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYERS'  HIRING  POLICIES,  PREF- 
ERENCES, AND  PRACTICES  by  E.  William  Noland  and  E.  Wight  Bakke. 
(Yale  Labor  and  Management  Center  Series).  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1949,  133  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Paul  F.  Brissenden  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Spring  1940. 

Reviewed  by  Ben  F.  McClancy  in  Personnel,  September  1949. 

Reviewed  by  Gladys  L.  Palmer  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1950. 

Reviewed  by  Boris  Blai,  Jr.  in  Personnel  Journal,  June  1949. 

Reviewed  by  Dale  Yoder  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  July  1949. 

Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Northrup  in  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  June  4,  1949. 
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The  Counseling  Interview.  By  Clifford  E.  Erick- 
son.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  1950. 
pp.  vii  plus  174.  $2.-35 . 

The  busy-body  who  likes  to  solve  other 
peoples'  problems  is  not  a  counselor,  but  a 
butt-in-sky.  Some  of  the  advice  passed  out  in 
the  personnel  interview  is  also  not  counsel- 
ing. Counseling  is  a  relatively  new  art  for  use 
in  leading  others  to  help  solve  their  own 
difficulties. 

While  the  counseling  work  at  Western 
Electric  has  received  wide  notice,  counseling 
had  been  adopted  more  by  educational  insti- 
tutions than  by  industry.  Dr.  Erickson's  book 
is  an  outgrowth  of  his  experience  in  training 
these  educational  counselors.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  be  read  by  every  personnel 
worker  who  tries  to  help  people  solve  their 
problems  or  talk  over  their  gripes. 

The  book  is  almost  in  outline  form,  and 
well-organized.  The  section  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  problems  is  necessarily  sketchy. 
The  chapters  on  1iowt  to  interview  are  more 
detailed  and  practical.  Some  cases  are  pre- 
sented toward  the  close  of  the  book  as  a  ba- 
sis for  discussion  and  to  stimulate  thinking. 

"Some  A  B  C's  of  Interviewing,"  with 
which  the  book  closes,  lists  2.6  pointers  for 
the  counseling  interviewer.  This  list  should 
be  framed  and  kept  in  front  of  each  personnel 
interviewer. 

Donald  A.  Laird 
"Home  wood" 
Lebanon, Indiana 

Problems  in  Personnel  Administration.  By 
Richard  P.  Calhoon.  Harper  &  Bros.  New  York. 
540  pp.  $5.50.  1949. 

In  his  preface  Calhoon  states  that 
"Problems  in  Personnel  Administration  concen- 
trates, as  a  main  field  of  emphasis,  on  the 
understanding   of  personnel    problems:    the 


reasons  therefor,  with  methods  of  attack  and 
solution  so  that  the  feel  of  actual  problems 
can  be  made  more  real  to  the  student  of 
personnel  administration  whether  he  is  in  the 
field  or  in  the  classroom." 

The  first  five  chapters  cover  the  status  of 
personnel  administration,  personal  qualifica- 
tions for  personnel  work,  development  of  the 
personnel  program  and  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. Chapters  5  through  13  are  devoted 
to  special  personnel  problems  or  activities: 
selection,  training,  wage  and  salary  adminis- 
tration, work  load,  safety,  communications, 
etc.  Chapters  14  through  18  cover  the  various 
aspects  of  collective  bargaining  and  day-to- 
day labor  relations.  Chapter  19  deals  with 
working  conditions,  non-financial  incentives 
and  benefits.  The  last  chapter  covers  the  tools 
of  personnel  administration,  i.e.,  records, 
surveys,  ratings,  and  so  forth. 

Calhoon's  book  differs  markedly  from 
most  other  texts  on  personnel  administration. 
He  has  emphasized  the  analysis,  handling, 
and  administration  of  personnel  problems  and 
functions.  The  author's  wealth  of  practical 
experience  in  industrial  personnel  adminis- 
tration has  enabled  him  to  pull  the  subject 
down  out  of  the  clouds.  This  text  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  a  closer 
tie-in  between  classroom  instruction  and 
actual  practice. 

To  make  the  book  even  more  practical, 
the  author  has  included  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter:  (1)  10  problems  for  discussion  or  con- 
ference use  covering  the  materials  presented 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  (2.)  5  special  projects 
to  be  written  out  by  the  reader  and  (3)  5 
demonstrations  for  role-playing  situations  for 
use  in  obtaining  group  participation.  The 
problems,  projects  and  demonstrations  are 
well  chosen  to  bring  out  the  practical  aspects 
of  problems  which  the  personnel  adminis- 
trator will  encounter. 
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A  weakness  of  this  book  is  the  author's 
failure  to  document  a  great  deal  of  his  ma- 
terial. He  makes  only  limited  reference  to  the 
technical  and  theoretical  literature  already- 
available  in  the  field  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration. His  writing  is  based,  for  the  most 
part,  on  his  knowledge  of  the  field  and  his 
practical  experience,  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  591  personnel  administrators,  and  a  few 
selected  publications.  To  understand  thor- 
oughly most  of  the  material  presented,  and 
to  do  an  adequate  job  of  handling  the  prob- 
lems, projects  and  demonstrations  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  considerable  outside  reading 
is  necessary.  An  annotated  bibliography 
should  have  been  provided. 

Despite  this  and  any  differences  the 
reader  might  have  with  the  author's  point  of 
view  or  conclusions,  a  book  of  this  type  has 
long  been  needed  in  the  field.  It  will  acquaint 
the  student  of  personnel  administration,  as 
well  as  the  new  personnel  man,  with  a  wide 
range  of  practical  field  problems  which  he 
will  undoubtedly  encounter.  Supplemented 
by  other  reference  works  the  book  should  be 
of  considerable  value  in  the  teaching  of  per- 
sonnel administration. 

R.  C.  Rogers 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

New  York 

Tested  Training  Techniques.  By  Kenneth  B. 
Haas  and  Claude  H.  Ewing.  New  York :  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1950.  in  pp.  $2.. 00. 

Written  in  non-technical  language,  this 
is  a  book  for  personnel  people  interested  in 
the  important  function  of  training  personnel. 
Its  readability  is  enhanced  through  the 
cleverly  illustrated  cartoons  of  Robert  L.  Des- 


champs.  The  authors,  both  educators,  give 
professional  recognition  to  individual  needs 
and  differences  in  an  early  chapter,  "What 
Ho — The  Learner."  Difficult  learner  types 
(for  the  trainer)  are  discussed,  including  su- 
perior and  slow  learners,  day  dreamers, 
"Wisenheimers,"  sidetrackers  and  stallers, 
"big  mouths,"  timid  souls,  and  so  on. 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  be  a  high  school  or 
college  teacher  to  be  a  trainer.  If  people  work 
for  you,  you  are  a  trainer.  If  you  are  any  kind 
of  supervisor  you  are,  willy-nilly,  a  trainer. 
It  may  be  that  eighty  per  cent  of  your  time  is 
spent  in  training."  Certain  qualities  essential 
for  a  competent  personnel  trainer  are  men- 
tioned. These  are  elaborated  upon  in  the 
chapter,  "Hi  Ho,  the  Instructor."  Cartoons 
are  used  quite  effectively  here  to  indicate 
what  not  to  do. 

Training  methods  are  examined  in  some 
detail,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  group 
meetings.  Visual  aids,  of  course,  are  indorsed 
by  the  writers.  However,  their  limitations  are 
discussed  in  a  chapter  covering  the  use  of 
visuals  in  practical  training  situations. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  book  is  a  good, 
brief  presentation  of  training  techniques.  Its 
brevity,  however,  does  not  permit  full  discus- 
sion of  some  topics,  especially  the  subject  of 
the  final  chapter,  "Supervision  and  Follow-up 
Training."  Except  for  this  limitation,  this 
book  is,  as  the  preface  suggests,  "technically 
accurate  and  presented  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner— one  that  will  fill  a  real  need  of  educators 
and  personnel  trainers." 

Harold  A.  Johnson 

Assistant  Director  of  Research 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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The  Rank-Comparison  Rating  Method.  By  Reign 
H.  Bittner,  The  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  and  Edward  A.  Rundquist, 
Personnel  Research  Section,  AGO.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  June  1950,  pp.  171-177. 

In  predicting  ability  to  learn  to  do  a 
job,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory 
criterion.  Ratings  are  the  most  common  cri- 
terion data  in  industrial  research  and  prob- 
ably the  best  under  most  circumstances.  Con- 
trolled production  records  would  be  the  ideal 
criterion,  but  they  are  costly  to  secure,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  control  everything 
leaving  individual  differences  in  ability  as 
the  only  variable. 

The  rank-comparison  method  of  rating 
presented  in  this  report  is  a  practical  and 
useful  method  which  has  certain  advantages 
over  other  methods.  "It  involves  the  follow- 
ing general  steps: 

1.  Separation  of  the  total  group  into 

random  sub-groups. 
x.  Ranking  within  sub-groups. 
3.  Successive  merging  of  sub-groups 
by   a   modified   paired-comparison 
method. 

'  'The  end  result  is  a  ranking  of  the  total 
group  from  best  to  poorest  achieved  without 
the  laborious  comparisons  involved  when 
large  groups  are  handled  by  the  straight  for 
ward  paired-comparison  method  or  the  con- 
fusion that  arises  in  trying  to  rank  a  large 
group." 

The  authors  describe  in  detail  the  steps 
involved  in  applying  this  method  of  rating. 
The  method  is  also  evaluated  in  relation  to 
other  methods  of  rating  employees. 

The  four  operational  advantages  of  the 
method  are  summarized  by  the  authors  as 
follows:  (1)  it  is  easily  understood  by  the 
raters;  (2.)  raters  like  the  method  and  have 
confidence  in  it;  (3)  it  can  be  applied  to  large 
groups;  and  (4)  it  requires  very  little  of  the 
rater's  time. 

Changes  in  Subjective  Fatigue  and  Readiness  for 
Work  During  the  Eight-Hour  Shift.  By  John  W. 
Griffith,  Willard  A.  Kerr,  Thomas  B.  Mayo, 
Jr.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  and  John 
R.  Topal,  Belden  Manufacturing  Company. 


Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  June  1950,  pp. 
163-166. 

Research  on  fatigue  has  largely  been 
concerned  with  attempts  to  measure  fatigue 
objectively,  or  to  study  production  curves  in 
relation  to  fatigue.  This  experiment  deals 
with  the  problem  by  investigating  the  sub- 
jective feelings  of  the  worker.  Feeling 
"curves"  about  tiredness  and  readiness  to 
work  may  be  found  useful  in  scheduling  work 
and  in  planning  rest  pauses  during  the  day. 

In  this  study,  379  manual,  office,  and 
supervisory  employees  from  three  different 
companies  were  asked  to  report  subjective 
feelings  of  tiredness  and  restfulness  in  the 
various  hours  of  the  eight-hour  work  shift. 
Curves  were  plotted  for  each  group  sepa- 
rately. The  curves  of  tiredness  feeling  and 
restfulness  feeling  throughout  the  work  shift 
were  found  to  be  remarkably  similar  for  the 
manual,  office  and  supervisory  employees  in 
the  study.  "Maximum  subjective  fatigue  is 
reported  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  hours  of 
the  eight-hour  shift.  Maximum  restfulness 
feeling  is  reported  in  the  second  and  sixth 
hours  of  the  shift,  the  second  hour  of  each 
four-hour  work  spell."  Older  workers  re- 
ported significantly  greater  variation  of  feel- 
ings of  tiredness  or  restfulness  than  do 
workers  under  age  36. 

The  authors  suggest  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  repeat  this  study  with  workers 
on  a  six-hour  shift  to  see  whether  similar 
fatigue  curves  would  be  secured. 
Getting  Your  Message  Across  by  Plain  Talk.  By 
Arthur  O.  England,  Personnel  Planning 
Office,  Air  Materiel  Command,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  June  1950, 
pp.  182.-185. 

An  attitude  survey  lead  indicated  that  a 
sampling  of  the  80,000  civilian  employees  of 
the  Air  Materiel  Command  were  not  in- 
formed about  certain  personnel  procedures, 
such  as  how  to  submit  a  grievance.  These 
procedures  had  been  described  in  three  direc- 
tives or  publications  sent  to  this  group  of 
employees.  The  author  suspected  that  the 
difficulty  might  lie  in  the  language  and  style 
of  these  directives. 
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Using  the  Flesch  formula,*  an  analysis 
was  made  of  the  readability  of  Air  Force 
directives,  Civil  Service  regulations,  hand- 
books, etc.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  was  not  getting  its  mes- 
sage across  because  it  was  aiming  above  the 
educational  level  of  most  of  the  employees. 

Here  is  an  interesting  description  of  a 
campaign  to  reduce  the  "gobble  de  gook"  in 
government  writing.  The  positive  steps  taken 
to  sell  operating  officials  on  the  merits  of 
plain  talk  would  be  helpful  in  any  organiza- 
tion. The  author  concludes  his  article  by 
discussing  several  good  tips  on  how  to  write 
to  be  understood. 

The  Administrative  Judgment  Test.  By  Milton 
M.  Mandell,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  June  1950,  pp.  145-147. 

This  report  describes  the  administrative 
judgment  test  developed  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  part  of  its  pro- 
gram of  research  in  the  field  of  administrative 
selection.  The  author  feels  that  projects 
should   be   undertaken   in   this   field,    even 

*  Rudolf  Flesch,  Tbt  Art  of  Plain  Talk,  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  1946. 


though  the  experimental  conditions  are  not 
so  precise  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  test  is  in  5-choice  form  and  attempts 
to  measure  the  understanding  of  the  adminis- 
trative problems  of  large  organizations, 
whether  government  or  private.  The  criteria 
used  were  collective  ratings  by  colleagues 
and  superiors,  and  position  grade  or  salary. 
Four  groups  of  administrators  were  studied 
— two  groups  in  Federal  housing  agencies, 
one  in  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  one 
in  the  Navy. 

Each  administrator  took  the  adminis- 
trative judgment  test  and  a  test  of  mental 
ability.  The  administrative  judgment  test 
gave  better  correlations  with  the  performance 
and  grade  criteria  than  did  the  test  of  mental 
ability.  "The  median  validity  coefficient  for 
the  administrative-judgment  test  is  .51;  the 
median  validity  coefficient  for  the  mental 
ability  test  is  .30.  Six  of  the  seven  coefficients 
for  the  administrative-judgment  test  are 
significant  at  the  1  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  level 
of  confidence."  The  author  suggests  the  need 
for  further  experimentation  in  other  situa- 
tions to  determine  the  value  of  the  adminis- 
trative judgment  type  of  test  for  various 
executive  positions. 
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What  could  be  more  interestino  than  a  book  with  the  title  "A  Career  in 
Industrial  Relations" — unless  it  might  be  a  book  with  a  title  "A  Career 
in  Personnel"?  However,  without  getting  into  the  old  argument  about 
titles,  many  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  mimeographed  book  recently  issued 
under  the  above  title  by  Arthur  O.  England,  Chief,  Personnel  Planning  Office,  Air 
Materiel  Command,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  is  joined  in 
authorship  by  Harry  Laurent,  Jr.,  who  is  Technical  Associate  and  Senior  Vocational 
Counsellor  in  the  Personnel  Research  Institute  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
This  manuscript  is  86  mimeographed  pages,  of  which  about  one-half  is  taken  up  with 
a  glossary  of  industrial  relations  terms,  one  of  the  most  extensive  such  lists  of  terms 
that  has  been  published.  The  only  other  that  comes  to  mind  at  the  moment,  of  recent 
date,  is  one  issued  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  manuscript  by  England  and  Laurent  is  divided  into  five 
chapters:  The  Work  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Director,  Preparation  Through 
On-the-job  Training,  Preparation  Through  College  Training,  Selling  the  Program, 
Measuring  the  Success  of  the  Program. 

The  editors  begin  their  preface  with  the  following  statement: — "The  need  for 
this  book  becomes  increasingly  apparent  when  one  observes  the  high  priority  given 
by  top  management  today  to  industrial  relations,  the  awareness  on  the  part  of  union 
leaders  of  their  responsibility  to  the  community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  expansion  of  college  and  university  curricula  to  help  meet  the  need  for 
future  leaders  in  industry  and  business." 


Many  different  devices  have  been  tried  out  in  an  effort  to  interest  rank  and 
file  employees  in  business  economics,  such  as  an  annual  report.  ATF  Incorporated — 
which  used  to  be  known  by  the  more  descriptive  title  of  American  Type  Founders — 
has  recently  issued  a  24-page  cartoon-style  annual  report  to  employees.  They  also 
furnish  a  set  of  eight  beverage  posters  printed  in  two  colors  with  a  pie-chart  break- 
down of  the  Company's  income  dollar.  The  annual  statement  is  entertainingly  pre- 
sented through  a  series  of  catchy  cartoons 


Last  spring,  I  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  one-day  conference  for  personnel 
managers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  time,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
effectiveness  of  this  conference  and  also  by  the  large  number  of  conferences  for 
business  people  organized  and  carried  out  by  the  University  Extension  Division  of 
the  School  of  Commerce.  There  are  not  only  conferences  for  personnel  men,  but  also 
for  labor  relations  specialists,  salary  and  wage  people,  controllers,  sales  managers, 
and  practically  every  other  group  of  business  people.  The  conferences  are  well 
organized  and  generally  are  designed  for  small  groups.  This  increases  greatly  the 
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benefit  which  participants  may  obtain,  especially  as  contrasted  with  the  large  con- 
ferences attended  often  by  a  thousand  or  more  people. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  the  1950-51  program  of  their  Industrial 
Management  Institutes  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  University 
Extension  Division  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  Association. 
This  is  a  40-page  well-printed  booklet,  listing  all  the  conferences  to  be  held  and  in 
most  cases  giving  the  names  of  the  conference  leaders.  Other  valuable  information  is 
furnished,  including  a  complete  list  of  discussion  leaders  for  the  previous  year. 


"The  Union  Steward  and  his  Job"  is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  recently  issued 
by  the  University  oj  Connecticut  at  Storrs,  Connecticut.  John  J.  Glynn,  the  author,  says 
"This  concise  analysis  is  intended  for  use  as  a  guide  or  check-list.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  condense  and  integrate  the  basic  functions  of  an  on-the-job  union 
official."  This  is  a  small  but  compactly  presented  story  in  11  printed  pages. 


The  Conference  Board  Management  Record  for  June  contained  a  very  valu- 
able report  on  union  membership  in  the  United  States  This  gives  a  comparison  of 
the  size  of  the  membership  of  16  of  the  largest  unions  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  The  report  was  prepared  by  James  J.  Bambrick,  Jr.,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Division  of  Personnel  Administration  of  the  Conference  Board. 


Role  playing  is  coming  in  for  increased  attention  as  an  efficient  method  of 
teaching.  The  Adult  Education  Service  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  12.01 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  has  recently  issued  a  training  film 
under  the  title  "Role-Playing  in  Human  Relations  Training."  The  film  was  produced 
by  Educational  Film  Productions  for  the  National  Training  Laboratory  in  Group 
Development  of  the  N.E.  A.  This  is  a  16  mm.  film  in  black-and-white  with  sound  and 
running  15  minutes.  It  gives  demonstration  of  role  playing  in  five  different  situations, 
and  is  designed  to  show  how  role  playing  can  be  done.  While  the  situations  are  not 
industrial  ones,  the  film,  being  one  of  the  few  of  the  kind  available,  will  be  helpful 
to  many  industrial  training  directors  in  learning  some  of  the  practical  points  in 
using  role  playing. 


One  of  the  most  unusual  publications  that  come  across  our  desk  is  "Industrial 
Relations  Newsletter' '  published  by  The  Bureau  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Cutler,  Director,  and 
Harry  Seligson,  Faculty  Advisor.  This  is  a  mimeographed  publication,  usually 
running  about  thirty  pages,  and  containing  four  or  five  articles.  The  unusual  part 
about  this  publication  is  that  all  contributors  are  graduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Denver.  The  four  ariticles  contained  in  the  Spring  1950  issue  deal  with  the  union 
movement  in  government  service,  a  study  of  labor  turnover,  a  wage  incentive  plan, 
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and  an  experiment  in  profit  sharing.  Some  employer  is  going  to  find  a  valuable  young 
member  of  his  staff  through  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  articles. 


NOMA  is  a  magic  symbol  which  means  National  Office  Management  Association,  as 
most  of  you  know.  The  annual  report  for  the  year  1950-51  has  just  been  issued,  con- 
taining lists  of  officers,  members  of  committees,  together  with  much  other  informa- 
tion about  the  activities  of  all  the  local  chapters. 


Labor-Management  Corporation  for  Safety  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  recently 
issued  by  the  President's  Conference  on  Industrial  Safety  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  which  sponsored  the  report  is  Harold  C. 
Zulauf,  who  is  Vice  President,  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.  A  limited  supply 
of  free  copies  is  available  for  distribution  by  writing  to  the  President's  Conference  on 
Industrial  Safety,  care  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 


Activities  of  the  American  Management  Association  are  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  most  industrial  personnel  men.  The  annual  report  of  A.M. A.  for  the 
year  1949-50  has  just  been  issued,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  a  booklet  of  3Z 
pages.  This  contains  financial  and  statistical  information  about  the  Association, 
together  with  a  complete  list  of  chairmen  and  members  of  all  the  important  com- 
mittees. 


Jobs  in  California  is  the  striking  name  of  a  new  magazine  whose  first  issue 
appeared  under  the  dateline  July  1950.  The  editors  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  maza- 
zine  is  the  service  it  can  render  to  job-seekers  and  to  employers.  "It  can  tell  you 
generally  where  jobs  are  likely  to  open  up  or  are  available  now,  and  it  can  tell  you 
what  qualifications  are  required  for  each  kind  of  job."  Yearly  subscription  is  $1.50, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  from  Jobs  Publishing  Co.,  99  South  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San 
Francisco  3.  It  is  a  well-printed  magazine  of  30  pages. 


"Pipelines"  is  the  title  of  the  monthly  employee  paper  published  by  United 
States  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company,  headquarters  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  On  page  2. 
is  an  article  of  an  unusual  kind,  called  "More  about  Labor  Relations."  This  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  chatty  talks  on  labor  relations  problems  written  by  J.  Clair 
Replogle  who  is  Director  of  Labor  Relations.  After  referring  to  seniority  clauses  in 
labor  agreements,  grievance  procedure  provisions,  and  others,  he  says  "So  you  see 
the  contract  defines  the  rules  of  the  game.  If,  in  negotiating  the  rules,  we  keep  in 
mind  that  the  successful  operation  of  the  compnay  is  essential  to  our  own  welfare, 
and  that  each  of  us  has  a  real  and  vital  stake  in  the  business,  the  labor  contract  can 
be  constructive  in  its  effect  on  labor  relations." 
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The  University  of  Chicago,  through  the  Home  Study  Department,  of  which 
Leonard  S.  Stein  is  Assistant  Director,  has  issued  an  announcement  of  a  new  corre- 
spondence course  entitled  "Organizing  and  Administering  Adult  Education."  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  training  work  in  business 
and  industry  and  in  trade  unions  and  social  agencies.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
give  such  training  directors  a  better  understanding  of  adult  education  in  the  United 
States,  to  convey  sound  educational  principles,  and  to  help  in  the  development  of 
specific  skills  in  planning  adult  education  courses  and  in  carrying  them  out.  Tuition 
is  $17.50,  without  text.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  The  Home-Study  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  at  Chicago  37. 


Another  out-of-the-ordinary  annual  report  is  that  of  the  National  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. They  have  employed  the  plan  of  pictorial  diagrams,  each  one  containing  100 
facsimile  pennies.  Then,  by  drawing  lines  around  groups  of  pennies  the  reader  is 
informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  average  corporation  dollar  is  spent. 


All  employment  directors  face  the  unhappy  problem  of  trying  to  be  helpful 
to  the  unsuccessful  applicant  who  comes  to  their  offices.  The  Glidden  Company  of 
Cleveland  has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  publishing  a  handsome 
little  booklet  of  16  pages  with  the  title  "Getting  the  Right  Job."  As  John  H.  Weeks, 
Director  of  Personnel  Relations  of  the  Glidden  Company,  says  in  his  introduction: 
"If  you  are  looking  for  a  job,  nothing  is  more  important  to  you  right  now  than 
getting  the  RIGHT  one.  If  this  helps  a  few  men  and  women  find  their  proper  niches 
in  life,  it  will  have  served  its  most  important  purpose."  The  book  contains  sug- 
gestions for  effective  ways  of  presenting  your  qualifications,  finding  the  employer 
who  needs  what  you  have,  preparing  for  the  interview,  and  helpful  hints  on  how  to 
conduct  yourself  during  the  interview.  I  wish  I  had  had  a  booklet  like  this  during  the 
days  when  I  was  an  employment  director. 


As  1  have  written  previously,  the  Canadian  Industrial  Trainers'  Association  was 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  effective  conferences  I  ever  attended.  It  was  held  in 
Montreal  last  April.  The  Association  has  now  issued  its  proceeding*  in  a  bound 
booklet  of  139  mimeographed  pages.  Copies  may  be  obtained  for  $i  00  from  the 
secretary,  Canadian  Industrial  Trainers  Association,  107  Craig  Street  West,  Montreal, 
Quebec 


"Reducing  the  Time  Required  for  Testing  Clerical  Applicants"  was  the 
title  of  a  short  but  interesting  article  by  Richard  B.  Miller  of  the  Washington  Gas 
Light  Company  Personnel  Department,  which  appeared  in  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 
last  March.  We  have  some  extra  copies  of  this  article  which  are  available  without 
charge,  if  you  will  send  a  stamped  return-addressed  envelope. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  iyy2  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor 
relations  and  personnel  administration,  multi-plant  experience.  Age  35,  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Desire  position  in  progressive  firm.  Free  to  relocate,  minimum  salary  $7800.  Reply 
Box  115. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  31  year  old.  AB  in  Industrial  Psychology  and  graduate  work  in  Indus- 
trial Psychology  and  Industrial  Engineering.  Five  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  work, 
handling  personnel  relations,  transfers,  promotions,  placement,  personnel  control  and  personnel 
research.  Have  also  experience  in  production  management,  motion  and  time  study  methods  and  pro- 
duction control.  Also  have  three  years  wartime  experience  with  OSS  as  Labor  Research  Analyst.  Boston 
resident  but  prefer  to  relocate  anywhere  else.  Salary  secondary  to  job  opportunity.  Reply  Box  116. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  t.  year  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  as  As- 
sistant Personnel  Manager  in  plant  employing  500  men.  Contractual  relations  with  12.  unions.  Cornell 
graduate.  Age  16.  Married.  Reply  Box  117. 


PROFITABLE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  Realistic  personnel  director  with  top  record  in  labor  rela- 
tions, wage  administration,  training,  employment.  As  personnel  head  in  companies  of  600,  900  &  5000 — 
reduced  labor  cost  &  increased  productivity.  A  self-starter  (age  37)  with  plenty  of  "meshability"and 
drive.  Must  locate  Conn.,  NY.  or  Phila.  area.  Resume  gladly  sent.  Fred  Corbctt,  136  S.  Poplar  St., 
Hazleton,  Pa.  6094  M 

HELP  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  For  well-established  manufacturing  company  in  Philadelphia.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Personnel  Management  or  Industrial  Relations  for  job  involving  special  projects  in  person- 
nel research,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  etc.  Give  complete  details,  including 
list  of  college  courses  taken  and  grades  received.  Reply  Box  118. 
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10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  zo%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more. 
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Conference  Calendar 

NOVEMBER 

i-z       Hershey,  Penna.  Community  Building. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Training  Directors.  4th  Annual  Conference.  T.  G.  New- 
ton, Armstrong  Cork  Co.  Lancaster,  Gen'l  Chairman. 

1-3       New  York.  New  Yorker  Hotel. 

American  Management  Association  Office  Management  Seminar.  James  C.  Rice, 
330  W.  4znd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

1-3       New  York.  Hotel  Statler. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  Annual  Conference.  National  Head- 
quarters, 84  William  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

z-4      Columbia,  Mo.  University  of   /tissouri. 

Fourth  Annual  Industrial  Management  Conference.  Robert  C.  Manhart,  Chair- 
man, Professor  of  Business  Management,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

1-4      Seattle,  Washington.  Olympic  Hotel. 

Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Association,  nth  Annual  Conference. 
A.  C.  Howard,  P.  O.  Box  3618.  Portland  8,  Oregon. 

1-3       Austin,  Texas.  University  of  Texas. 

Texas  Personnel  &  Management  Association.  Norris  A.  Hiett,  Exec.  Secty. 

16  Chicago.  Hotel  Sheraton 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Mid-West  Conference.  S.  Avery  Raube  at 
X47  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

15-16     Philadelphia.  Warwick  Hotel. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  4th  Annual  Industrial  Relations  Conference.  Rudolf 
Vogeler,  17th  &  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

17-30     Atlanta,  Ga.  Atlanta-Biltmore  Hotel 

Civil  Service  Assembly.  Annual  Conference.  Headquarters,  13 13  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

30-1      Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Netherlands  Plaza  Hotel 

Third  Annual  Conference.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  First  National 
Tower.  Akron,  Ohio. 

JANUARY 

15  New  York.  Hotel  Astor 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Regular  Meeting. 
S.  Avery  Raube,  147  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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S^Ut<n  fo  deaden:- 


Conference  Management  with  lib- 
eral delegation  of  authority  is  the  advanced 
manner  of  management.  In  the  old  days 
industrial  management  was  on  the  military 
pattern — highly  authoratarian.  Under  that 
method  important  decisions  had  to  come 
from  the  top,  and  executives  at  successive 
levels  down  the  line  felt  a  definite  constraint 
in  what  they  could  do.  Such  a  plan  does 
not  make  for  the  assumption  of  authority 
and  initiative.  It  tends  to  restrict  men's 
desire  to  accomplish  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Conference  management  on  the 
other  hand,  brings  to  the  decision-making 
table  all  of  those  who  have  any  proper  part 
in  finding  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
moment.  Similarity,  delegation  of  authority 
encourages  strong  men  to  take  vigorous 
action.  If  delegation  is  tied  to  conference 
management  a  very  happy  result  is  usually 
obtained. 

One  of  the  organizations  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  is  the  Lamp  De- 
partment of  General  Electric  Company,  located 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Liberal  delegation  of 
authority  and  conference  methods  in 
management  are  the  rule  in  this  organiza- 
tion, rather  than  the  exception.  The  phi- 
losophy of  management,  evolved  here  over 
a  period  of  more  than  30  years,  is  summed 
up  in  the  phrase  "a  manager  may  exercise 
complete  authority  over  his  operations, 
excepting  only  those  powers  expressly 
reserved  to  the  central  office." 

The  atmosphere  produced  by  this 
policy  is  one  of  the  healthiest  imaginable. 
Managers  feel  that  they  are  really  expected 
to  manage.  An  expression  of  this  policy  of 
management  was  given  by  F.  F.  Harroff, 
Vice  President,  and  Head  of  the  Lamp 
Department,  in  Personnel  Journal  for  Febru- 


ary 1949.  This  article  was  originally  given 
as  a  talk  before  a  group  meeting  of  all 
foremen  of  the  Company  under  the  title 
"The  Foremen  as  A  Part  of  Management." 
No  words  could  speak  louder  than  the 
actions  of  this  Department  of  General 
Electric  Company. 


White-collar  unions  have  not  as  yet 
made  big  inroads  in  organization  of  the 
office  worker.  Conditions  of  today  may 
make  office  unionization  more  likely  than 
has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  is  because  of  the  sharp  advance  in 
wages  and  salaries  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  months,  mostly  under  the 
pressures  of  organized  labor. 

While  advances  in  salaries  have  not 
moved  as  fast  for  most  white-collar  workers 
as  in  the  case  of  the  highly  organized 
industries,  it  is  not  generally  true  that 
white-collar  wages  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  cost  of  living.  A  study  of  banking 
salaries  was  made  recently  by  Roland  I. 
Robinson,  Professor  of  Banking,  North- 
western University,  and  published  in  the 
monthly  magazine  "Burroughs  Clearing 
House."  The  study  shows  that  the  rank- 
and-file  bank  employees  as  well  as  those  in 
executive  ranks  have  had  salary  increases 
almost  exactly  paralleling  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  This  was  of  course  only  one 
industry  and  not  a  high  paid  one  at  that. 

The  tendency  of  well  organized  unions 
to  develop  overwhelming  economic 
strength,  even  at  times  approaching  mo- 
nopoly powers,  suggests  that  white-collar 
organizations  would  do  well  to  keep  before 
them  a  clear  picture  of  what  is  happening 
to  wages  and  salaries. 

Many     managements     with     sizeable 
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white-collar  groups,  have  something  to 
learn  about  dealing  with  unions  which  few 
of  them  know  at  the  present  time.  The 
difference  between  good  labor  management 
and  poor  labor  management  is  so  clearly 
evident  in  the  manual  worker  field  that 
white-collar  management  would  do  well  to 
burn  liberal  quantities  of  midnight  oil  in 
studying  the  strategies  and  techniques  of 
labor  bargaining. 


Employee  and  public  relations  are 
first  cousins.  The  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons  of 
Carlisle,  Penna.  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
relationship  by  placing  on  the  mailing  list 
for  its  employee  publication,  "The 
Shuttle,"  all  doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers 
in  the  plant  community.  They  have  sug- 
gested placing  the  extra  copy  on  the  waiting 
room  reading  table.  They  have  had  much 
direct  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  this 
experiment  in  public  relations.  Textile 
Industries  magazine  carries  a  story  of  this 
experiment  in  the  April  1950  issue,  written 
by  Albert  Carriere,  Public  Relations  Di- 
rector of  the  Company. 


The  nation's  oldest  hospital,  The 
Pennsylvania  Hospital — founded  in  175 1  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  Associates — is 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  finding 
out  what  makes  the  Philadelphia  business- 
man tired.  The  Clinic,  one  of  its  youngest 
departments  in  nearly  xoo  years  of  service, 
is  a  diagnostic  center.  Here  57  specialists  of 
all  kinds  join  in  studying  the  health  of 
patients  all  of  whom  must  be  referred  to 
them  by  private  physicians.  The  standard 
fee  is  $150  which  provides  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  diagnostic  skill.  Many  of  the 
patients  at  the  Clinic  are  businessmen. 
While  the  patients  are  usually  referred 
because  of  a  single  complaint,  most  often 
other  comparatively  minor  disorders  are 
found — usually  in  time  to  prevent  serious 
trouble.  In  one  recent  survey  all  of  the 
executives  of  a  large  Philadelphia  firm  were 
referred  for  examination.  Only  2.0%  re- 
ceived clean  bills  of  health.  38%  had 
potentially  serious  organic  disorders,  mostly 
unsuspected.  6%  of  those  referred  were  too 
far  along  for  cure.  The  remaining  36% 
turned  up  with  a  variety  of  minor  dis- 
orders, most  of  them  correctable. 


Personalities 


Back  in  April  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  Thomas  G.  Spates,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  personnel  administration 
of  General  Foods  Corporation,  was  leaving 
that  company  to  join  the  faculty  of  Yale 
University  as  professor  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

To  some  of  us  who  have  known  Tom 
over  the  years  this  latest  development  in  his 
career  was  not  exactly  a  surprise  as  he  had 
many  times  expressed  keen  interest  in 
teaching  and  during  his  career  in  industry 
had  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  teaching  and  sharing  with 
others  his  vast  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  people  at  the  places 
where  they  work. 


Tom  Spates,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  personnel  administration,  with  a 
thirty-year  record  of  penetrating  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions, is  well  qualified  for  his  new  assign- 
ment of  passing  along  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  sound  personnel  administration 
to  some  of  the  young  men  who  will  be  the 
future  executives  of  American  industry. 

Tom  started  his  own  work  experience 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  just  a  boy  when  he 
held  down  jobs  as  elevator  operator  and 
delivery  truck  helper.  The  expenses  for  his 
college  course  in  engineering  were  partially 
met  with  his  earnings  from  numerous  jobs 
ranging  from  operating  engineer  in  a  power 
plant  to  managing  a  typewriter  agency. 
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He  tells  of  his  first  eye-opening  ex- 
perience with  poor  personnel  administra- 
tion. He  had  taken  a  summer  job  at  a 
locomotive  works  where,  he  found,  he  and 
other  workers  were  numbers,  not  names.  A 
company  gestapo  policed  the  washrooms. 
His  shock  at  this  crude  treatment  of 
workers,  and  the  resulting  economic  waste, 
gave  way  to  a  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

He  graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1913  with  the  degree  of  Mechanical 
Engineer,  and  joined  a  power  company, 
moving  up  through  the  organization  from 
pole  setter  to  lamp  trimmer  and  then  to  the 
office.  His  first  chance  to  apply  some  of  the 
work  relationship  theories  that  were  taking 
shape  in  his  mind  came  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  employes'  association.  He 
attracted  management  attention  and  shortly 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president. 

From  this  beginning  Tom  Spates' 
career  has  broadened  out  to  include  such 
varied  experiences  as  being  named  chairman 
of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Federation  of  League  of  Nations 
Associations  in  193 1,  ten  years  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Industrial  Relations  Counse- 
lors, Inc.,  during  four  years  of  which  he 
served  as  their  European  representative,  and 
as  technical  adviser  on  industrial  relations 
to  the  International  Labour  Office  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

He  joined  General  Foods  Corporation 
in  1936  as  Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
and   was   elected  Vice  President  in   1943. 


Through  his  outstanding  accomplishments 
at  General  Foods,  and  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  personnel  administra- 
tion, Tom  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion and  become  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  his  profession.  Last 
fall  he  was  the  guest  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Personnel  Management  at  their  annual 
conference,  and  this  year  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  first  Industrial  Relations 
Conference  of  the  Hawaii  Employers 
Council  in  Honolulu.  He  has  lectured  at 
many  of  our  leading  American  colleges  and 
universities,  including  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  and  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  boys  at  Yale  may  have  a  bit  of 
difficulty  in  presenting  excuses  to  the  new 
professor,  as  this  is  a  field  in  which  Tom 
has  also  had  considerable  experience.  For  a 
good  few  years  past,  engagements  and  in- 
vitations for  Thursday  nights  have  been 
graciously  declined  with  the  excuse,  "I 
have  a  standing  engagement  for  Thurdsay 
evenings,"  the  standing  engagement  being 
Tom's  activities  with  General  Foods  Men's 
Bowling  Club  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  in  good  standing,  the  possessor  of  a 
respectable  average,  and  a  southpaw  kegler 
to  boot. 

All  in  all,  we  know  of  no  other  person 
who  could  bring  to  this  important  teaching 
assignment  the  wealth  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  the  record  of  outstanding 
achievement  which  make  up  the  unique 
career  of  Tom  Spates. 


Summer  industrial  scholarships  for 
potential  workers  in  personnel  was  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  a  college  student.  A 
request  for  information  about  such  scholar- 
ships was  made  and  appeared  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  Personnel  Journal  in  the 
column  "Across  the  Editor's  Desk."  S. 
Norman  Feingold,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Greater  Boston, 
writes  to  say  that  this  information  is  con- 
tained in  a  book  written  by  him  in  1949 


under  the  title  "Scholarships,  Fellowships 
and  Loans."  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Belman  Publishing  Company,  83  Newbury 
Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.  and  is  available 
from  the  publisher  at  $6.00. 


A  salary  survey  conducted  recently 
in  a  large  eastern  city  for  an  organization 
which  was  negotiating  for  a  renewal  of  its 
labor  contract,  showed  that  this  particular 
company  pays  the  highest  rates  for  white- 
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collar  occupations  of  any  one  of  twenty-five 
prominent  companies  in  that  metropolitan 
center.  It  is  in  a  high-pay  industry  and  one 
which  is  strongly  organized.  The  survey 
covered  representatives  of  prominent 
national  corporations  with  head  offices  in 
this  city  selected  from  more  than  a  dozen 
leading  industries.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  high-pay  company  and  a  high- 
pay  industry  the  arbitrator  who  decided 
the  issues  on  a  number  of  points  in  dis- 
pute, among  which  was  salaries,  awarded 
a  7%  overall  increase  in  salaries.  His  reason 
appears  to  be  that  such  award  forms  a 
pattern  for  that  particular  industry.  Seem- 
ingly, he  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  already  so  high  paid  an  industry 
as  to  be  entirely  out  of  line  with  nearly  all 
other  prominent  companies  with  whom  it 
competes  in  the  labor  market  for  white- 
collar  workers.  This  is  true  whether  the 
companies  with  which  it  is  compared  are 
unionized  or  not.  The  outcome  suggests  one 
of  three  possibilities: 

i .  An  overwhelmingly  powerful  union. 

2..  A  management  lacking  in  bargain- 
ing skill. 

3.  A  biased  arbitrator. 

No  matter  what  reason  applies,  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  Company  is  paying  far  higher 
than  any  other  employer  in  this  large 
metropolitan  area,  with  the  exception  of 
others  in  the  same  industry.  It  suggests  that 
white-collar  managements  need  to  be  very 
alert  and  develop  considerable  skill  in 
handling  the  issues  involved  in  union 
negotiations,  as  well  as  adopting  a  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  attitude  toward  em- 
ployee problems. 


The  literary  cliche  is  often  used  by 
the  inexperienced  writer.  This  places  on  the 
Editor  the  unpleasant  duty  of  changing  a 
contributor's  copy.  Among  the  more  com- 
mon words  or  phrases  of  this  kind  are; 
"significant     contribution,"     "technique" 


(where  method  or  procedure  will  convey 
the  same  meaning);  "at  the  level  of."  One 
of  the  laziest  of  these  tiresome  expressions 
is  to  refer  to  a  particular  method  of  solving 
a  problem  as  an  "approach."  Problems 
which  are  only  approached  seldom  get 
solved! 


Many  users  of  predetermined  point 
plans  of  job  evaluation  have  in  recent  years 
adopted  one  of  the  features  of  factor  com- 
parison—and very  much  to  their  advantage. 
Recently  a  successful  salary  and  wage 
administrator  of  a  large  industrial  company 
described  to  me  how  he  had  improved  his 
success  in  dealing  with  the  union  on  rate 
cases  by  comparing  a  job  with  other  jobs  on 
each  of  the  factors  used  in  the  evaluation 
plan.  He  remarked  that  this  made  good 
sense  to  the  union  in  that  it  tended  to  keep 
jobs  in  relation  to  one  another.  When  only 
the  point  scales  were  used  for  discussion  it 
was  frequently  easy  for  the  union  to  jockey 
one  or  more  factors  to  a  higher  level.  Now, 
when  job  comparisons  are  resorted  to,  it  is 
easier  to  see  where  the  job  belongs. 


Personnel  Journal  is  important  in 
some  people's  lives.  J.  C.  Brand,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  National  Title  Division  of  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
writes,  "I  am  very  much  interested  in 
"Lucy  Roberts  vs.  Frances  Major,"  but  I 
must  admit  that  my  March  issue  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  files.  I  am  now  studying  a 
new  filing  system,  but  in  the  meantime,  will 
you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  March 
issue?  Please  buy  yourself  a  cigar  with  the 
change — certainly  someone  is  entitled  to  a 
free  cigar,  when  our  filing  system  will  not 
turn  up  an  item  as  important  as  The  Person- 
nel Journal." 
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The  author  writes,  "We  have  had  unusual  suc- 
cess with  our  Suggestion  System  in  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  suggestion  system  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  tangible  savings  to  the  com- 
pany; and  on  the  other,  it  has  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  employee  relations  in  our  plant. 


Suggestion  Systems  Can 
Reduce  Turnover 


By  J.  R.  Clarke,  Director  of  Employee  Relations, 
Stewart-Warner  Corporation,  South  Wind  Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Probably  the  most  important  indicator  of  poor  employee  relations,  and  one  of 
its  most  costly  consequences,  is  labor  turnover.  Absenteeism,  low  efficiency, 
and  grievances  are  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  thrive 
and  turnover  results. 

To  learn  why  high  labor  turnover  exists  and  in  an  attempt  to  salvage  employees 
who  would  leave  without  comment,  many  firms  conduct  what  is  called  an  "exit 
interview."  Before  an  employee,  who  plans  to  resign,  is  removed  from  the  rolls  the 
interviewer  discusses  the  reasons  for  his  leaving  with  him  and  attempts  to  clear  up 
any  question  he  might  have  in  his  mind.  This  may  result  in  his  not  quitting.  The 
percentage  of  employees ' '  salvaged ' '  in  this  way  is  relatively  low,  principally  because 
they  have  reached  the  point  where  they  feel  so  strongly  about  a  situation  that  it  is 
difficult  to  change  their  thinking.  The  proper  time  for  salvage  attempts  is  before  the 
petty  dissatisfactions  become  more  important  than  the  job.  The  situations  must  be 
spotted  as  they  develop  and  here  is  where  suggestion  system  administrators  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  good  employee  relations. 

Causes  of  Turnover 

A  brief  review  of  the  worker's  reasons  for  quitting  a  job,  as  revealed  by  a  search- 
ing analysis  of  exit  interview  information,  shows  the  following,  and  generally,  in 
this  order  of  importance: 

i.  The  job  or  the  company  does  not  appear  to  offer  him  the  security  he  desires. 

z.  The  working  conditions  are  unsatisfactory. 

3.  His  fellow  workmen  are  not  acceptable. 
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4.  His  supervisor  is  not  a  good  boss. 

5.  The  job  or  the  company  does  not  appear  to  offer  him  sufficient  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

6.  His  pay  is  too  low. 

7.  He  doesn't  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  use  or  present  his  ideas. 

8.  He  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  new  jobs. 

9.  His  hours  of  work  are  not  those  he  prefers. 
10.  His  work  is  too  difficult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  high  pay  is  not  as  near  the  top  of  the  list  as  might 
be  supposed.  It  is  found,  also,  that  the  greater  share  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conditions  named  is  in  the  worker's  mind,  either  through  misunderstanding  or  lack 
of  information.  Often  the  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  plant  to  the  extent  com- 
plained of. 

To  summarize  the  problem  of  labor  turnover,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  costly.  But  it 
can  be  reduced  considerably  by  utilizing  every  opportunity  to  provide  the  worker 
with  the  chance  to  tell  management  what  he  thinks  about  the  company,  what  is 
bothering  him,  and  what  changes  or  improvements  he  thinks  should  be  made.  Here 
the  suggestion  system  becomes  an  important  medium  of  expression  for  the  worker 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  contact  with  the  worker  by  management. 

The  usefulness  of  the  ideas  and  the  value  of  an  outlet  for  the  worker-management 
communication  channel  is  well  known.  However,  too  many  suggestion  systems  stop 
at  this  point.  The  opportunity  to  build  good  employee  relations  through  the  sugges- 
tion system  scarcely  is  being  tapped  in  all  too  many  cases.  The  accountant  may 
declare  a  suggestion  system  successful  where  it  shows  savings  of  $1,000  at  a  cost  of 
$100.  The  personnel  man  may  declare  the  same  suggestion  system  a  failure. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  worker,  it  does  him  little  good  to  express  his  ideas 
and  to  have  access  to  communication  channels  unless  his  own  problems,  both  real 
and  imaginary,  are  helped  thereby. 

Each  Personnel  Director  must  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  his  own  sug- 
gestion system  is  wringing  dry  the  multiple  possibilities  offered  through  its  ad- 
ministration to  build  good  employee  relations.  Answers  to  the  following  questions 
should  give  a  clue  to  eliminating  the  cause  of  turnover. 

Is  Your  Suggestion  System  an  Effective  Personnel  Tool? 

Make  the  most  of your  contacts  with  the  workers.  Statistics  show  that  30%  of  a  plant's 
workers  are  using  the  suggestion  system  each  year.  Statistics  show,  also,  that  75% 
of  the  suggestions  received  are  rejected,  and  that  60%  of  those  whose  suggestions 
are  rejected,  do  not  try  again. 

Perhaps  you  are  rejecting  both  the  idea  and  the  suggestor.  Does  your  contact  with  the 
thinking  worker  whose  suggestion  is  rejected  tell  him  anything  more  than  the 
simple  fact  that  his  suggestion  was  rejected?  Would  it  help  the  worker's  feeling  of 
security,  if  you  told  him,  for  example,  "We  find  after  investigation  that  we  cannot 
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use  your  idea  because  .  .  .  but  the  gadget  you  have  developed  may  have  value  when 
we  begin  production  next  month  on  a  new  heater  which  we  expect  will  result  in 
increased  sales  volume  and  more  and  better  jobs  for  everyone"? 

Would  it  help  the  acceptance  of  bis  working  conditions  if  you  told  him,  for  example, 

.  .  .  but  the  problem  causing  us  the  most  difficulty  right  now  is  to  develop  a 

safety  device  for  the  new  press.  If  you  get  any  ideas  in  this  connection,  we  would 

appreciate  hearing  about  them.  We  are  trying  to  make  this  shop  the  safest  and  best 

one  in  which  to  work  in  this  area." 

Would  it  help  the  acceptance  of  bis  fellow  workers  if  you  told  him,  for  example, 
'  .  .  .  but  the  fixture  you  made  to  demonstrate  this  idea  is  well  done.  Did  you  know 
that  Bill  Smith  and  Jim  Jones  have  small  machine  shops  in  the  basement  too?  Why 
not  get  together  with  them  sometime?  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Bill,  now." 

Would  it  help  his  appraisal  of  his  Supervisor  if  he  knew  that  during  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  idea  his  boss  had  spoken  highly  of  him  and  of  his  idea  and  had  spent 
considerable  time  trying  out  the  idea  and  improving  it  in  order  that  it  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  being  accepted? 

Would  it  help  his  opinion  of  bis  chances  for  advancement  or  more  pay  or  the  other 
considerations  which  questions,  when  unanswered,  lead  to  dissatisfaction,  if  you 
told  him  about  the  worker  whose  suggestion  attempts  eventually  produced  an  idea 
resulting  in  a  new  product  and  a  job  for  him  as  a  methods  man  on  the  new  product? 

If  worker  dissatisfaction  breeds  upon  misinformation  or  lack  of  information 
vital  to  his  security,  opportunity,  or  recognition,  would  not  such  contacts  as  these 
help  to  reduce  one  of  the  results  of  dissatisfaction,  namely  labor  turnover? 

Suggestion  System  Can  Build  Good  Employee  Relations 

It  is  a  truism  in  employee  counselling  that  the  counsellor  can  be  most  effective 
when  his  advice  is  sought,  and  he  cannot  be  fully  effective  when  he  offers  advice 
unsolicited.  The  thinking  worker  seeks  an  audience  with  management  when  he 
makes  a  suggestion.  If  we  do  not  capitalize  on  such  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  accept  or  reject  his  idea,  we  are  surely  not  aware  of  our  suggestion  system 
potentialities. 

Contacts  with  the  worker,  whether  to  discuss  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
idea  submitted,  can  result  in  an  immense  saving  to  the  company,  if  they  are  used  to 
answer  his  questions  and  to  give  him  information.  Indolent  thinking  results  in  the 
conclusion  that  a  cash  or  prize  award,  a  little  publicity  and  a  handshake  for  a  sug- 
gestion is  sufficient. 

In  one  plant,  there  is  a  worker  who  is  vitally  interested  in  automatic  screw 
machines.  He  spent  considerable  time  investigating  ways  in  which  the  machine 
could  be  made  more  productive.  Finally,  he  hit  upon  an  idea,  developed  a  tool,  and 
suggested  its  use  to  the  company.  This  suggestion  resulted  in  a  large  saving  and  a 
good  sized  award  was  in  order. 
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When  it  was  time  to  make  the  award,  the  worker  was  given  his  choice  of  how 
he  would  like  to  receive  it.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  offered  the  usual  cash  award. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  offered  a  trip  to  two  Automatic  Screw  Machine  companies 
to  learn,  first  hand,  how  such  machines  were  made  and  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  machines  he  worked  on  each  day.  The  trip  included  complete  reservations,  both 
travel  and  hotel,  and  all  expenses  paid  for  himself  and  his  wife,  two  weeks  away 
from  work  with  full  pay  and  three  days  in  each  of  the  plants.  The  worker  chose  the 
trip,  which  resulted  in  a  much  closer  identification  of  his  own  interests  with  those 
of  the  company;  more  knowledge  of  the  machines  he  worked  on,  and  a  higher  skilled 
worker  for  the  company.  This  happened  some  months  ago,  and  he  and  many  others 
are  still  talking  about  the  trip,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  and  his  wife  frequently 
review  the  wonderful  vacation  they  enjoyed  without  worry  about  expenses  or 
reservations. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  worker  who  suggested  an  "Open  House"  for  the 
community  and  the  families  and  friends  of  employees.  Although  some  thought  had 
been  given  to  such  an  activity  prior  to  receiving  this  suggestion,  the  employee's 
attempt  to  help  develop  good  public  relations  was  recognized.  Accordingly,  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Open  House  Committee.  Few  workers  were  more  pleased 
than  this  one  with  the  eventual  results  of  a  suggestion  submitted. 

Search  deep  for  methods  to  build  employee  good-will  rather  than  merely  pay 
cash  rewards  when  suggestions  are  accepted.  It  is  clear  that  Personnel  men  need 
help  in  developing  better  employee  relations,  thereby  reducing  labor  turnover. 
Suggestion  systems  offer  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  assistance  in  doing  this. 

Reject  the  suggestion  if  you  must,  but  don't  reject  the  suggestor. 


Here  is  another  chapter  from  the  book,  "  Practical 
Business  Psychology",  by  Dr.  Laird,  to  be  issued 
this  Winter  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  It  gives 
further  insight  into  the  way  people  behave  who 
work  closely  together. 


Understanding  Group  Think- 
ing in  Business 


By  Donald  A.  Laird,  "Homewood,"  Lebanon, 
Indiana. 

Folkways,  mores,  and  taboos  are  accepted  uncritically  by  group  members  as 
"fitting  and  proper  things."  These  customs  of  doing  and  thinking  are  often 

harmless  among  mutual  admiration  groups,  but  can  be  loaded  with  danger  in 
mutual  resentment  groups. 

The  trouble  comes  when  one  group  rubs  elbows  with  a  group  that  has  different 
folkways.  As  soon  as  we  notice  other  groups  are  different,  we  begin  to  feel  a  bit 
insecure  about  our  own  group.  Then  we  protect  our  "  Tightness"  by  assuming  the 
others  are  wrong,  or  inferior,  or  crooks.  The  louder  our  condemnation  of  them,  and 
the  bigger  fuss  we  make  about  it,  the  "righter"  we  feel  about  our  own  traditions 
or  ideas. 

A  group  of  six  government  clerks  had  been  filing  correspondence  about,  we  will 
say,  "missing  persons"  under  that  subject  heading.  Four  new  clerks  were  hired,  and 
the  old  timers  were  slow  to  accept  them.  The  newcomers  decided  to  divide  this  file 
into  "amnesia,"  "unknown,"  and  other  sub-headings. 

The  older  group  ignored  the  new  system.  At  first  each  group  spent  some  time 
each  day  changing  files  back  and  forth.  The  inevitable  crisis  arose,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  argument  one  girl  fled  to  the  section  chief  in  tears.  It  was  the  first  he  had 
heard  about  either  the  new  system,  or  the  feuding  groups.  What  a  headache  he  had 
from  the  two  groups  in  the  one  room,  thinking  in  contrariwise  directions! 

Prejudices  are  unwarranted  dislikes,  or  distrust,  of  the  folkways,  mores,  taboos 
of  other  groups.  Prejudices  are  group-protective  opinions,  and  the  opinions  usually 
cause  trouble.  We  have  an  affinity  for  people  who  have  the  same  prejudices. 

How  Groups  are  Held  Together 

Groups  organized  around  mutual  resentment  have  the  most  marked  prejudices. 
But  prejudices  are  easily  found  in  mutual  admiration  groups — one  card  club  talks 
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disparagingly  about  the  playing  abilities  of  another  card  club.  Gossip  and  intolerance 
are  caused  mostly  by  group  attitudes,  and  are  worse  when  conditions  give  rise  to 
resentment  groups.  The  intolerance  is  directed  both  against  the  harshness,  and  the 
ideals  and  folkways  of  the  other  group.  Groups  are  attacked,  not  by  physical  force, 
but  by  trying  to  destroy  their  ideals  and  prevent  them  from  reaching  their  goals. 

The  leader  can  often  work  best  through  prejudices.  When  LaGuardia  was  on 
an  undercover  mission  to  buy  scarce  war  materials  in  Spain,  he  looked  for  the  Span- 
iard who  had  lost  the  most  ships,  and  his  only  son,  to  the  German  submarines. 
That  man  had  a  prejudice  against  the  Huns,  and  would  risk  his  life  and  business 
to  get  materials  for  the  allies.  He  smuggled  out  several  million  dollars  worth,  des- 
pite the  embargo  of  a  country  that  tried  to  remain  neutral. 

Smear  words  are  unpleasant  expressions  that  are  used  to  disparage  the  ideals  or 
individuals  of  other  groups.  Double-crosser,  fourflusher,  mugwump,  highbrow,  low- 
brow, squealer,  slacker,  hen  medic,  scab,  bureaucrat,  monopolist,  are  strong  words 
often  used  to  belittle  others  as  an  expression  of  group  prejudices.  By  pinning  a 
repulsive  label  on  others,  prejudices  are  increased.  Smear  words  add  to  intolerance, 
and  produce  group  friction  rather  than  cooperation.  Sometimes  they  are  called  snarl 
words,  in  contrast  to  purring,  or  tail-wagging  words. 

Group  thinking  tends  to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  individuals  in  other  groups, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  group  to  which  the  so-called  thinker  belongs.  Calling  the 
other  group  names  is  an  expression  of  this.  The  smear  words  those  four  new  clerks 
in  the  missing  persons  file  room  used  for  the  older  clerks  were  "old  maids,"  and 
"ignorant  hussies."  Even  ladies  call  names  when  group  rivalries  are  aroused. 

Blaming  Others 

Scapgoating  is  blaming  other  groups  when  the  going  gets  rough,  pinning  the 
alleged  responsibility  on  others.  The  idea  of  letting  someone  else  take  the  punish- 
ment is  very  old.  In  ancient  times  despotic  rulers  kept  a  whipping  boy  to  take  the 
abuse  their  subjects  heaped  upon  rulers.  When  the  citizens  were  displeased  with 
something  the  monarch  had  done,  the  whipping  boy  would  be  lashed  to  let  the 
people  feel  their  complaints  had  been  heeded.  Everyone  felt  better — except  the  boy 
who  had  been  whipped — and  things  continued  just  as  they  had  been.  This  displace- 
ment of  blame  on  to  others  extended  to  some  religious  practices.  Animal  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  fire  started  from  this.  Goats  were  a  favorite  animal  for  the  ritual. 
People's  sins  were  transferred  to  the  goat,  who  was  then  sacrificed  and  the  sins 
symbolically  burned  in  fire.  The  people  escaped  their  sins  by  shifting  them  to  the 
sacrificed  goat,  hence  the  modern  term  scapegoat. 

Scapegoating  makes  labor  blame  capital,  and  capital  blames  the  politicians. 
The  political  party  that  is  out  blames  the  party  that  is  in — using  some  choice  smear 
words  in  the  campaign  of  blaming. 

Groups  that  are  envied  or  feared  are  easy  scapegoats  to  blame.  The  thick-headed 
school  bully  tells  teacher  the  bright  little  boy  put  the  mouse  in  her  desk.  Shop 
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workers  may  make  scapegoats  of  the  office  workers  who  are  paid  by  the  week  rather 
than  the  hour.  Time  study  men  are  often  made  scapegoats.  The  owner's  son  who  has 
advantages  the  rank  and  file  do  not  have  is  in  a  good  position  to  become  a  whipping 
boy,  or  scapegoat.  Minority  groups,  such  as  Mexican  laborers,  are  natural  targets 
for  scapegoating.  The  Nazis  used  the  Jewish  people  as  scapegoats.  Communists  use 
Wall  Street  as  a  scapegoat. 

Politicians  are  past  masters  with  smear  words  and  making  scapegoats.  So  are 
rabble-rousers.  The  impelling  leader,  in  contrast,  strives  to  handle  every  situation 
so  there  is  no  call  for  smearing  or  scapegoating.  There  is  a  lack  of  spirit  for  the 
larger  group  when  smearing  and  scapegoating  occur. 

When  we  say  the  group  thinks  alike,  we  really  mean  they  feel  alike  toward 
people  and  events,  for  there  is  not  much  real  thinking  in  it.  As  Sir  Joseph  Porter  sings 
in  his  hilarious  song  in  "H.M.S.  Pinafore:" 

"I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call, 
And  I  never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at  all. 
I  thought  so  little,  they  rewarded  me, 
By  making  me  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee." 

Group  feeling  takes  the  place  of  individual  thinking.  The  person  who  really 
thinks  has  trouble  fitting  into  any  small  group.  Group  pressure  on  thinking — or 
believing  without  bothering  to  think — cramps  individual  originality.  There  is  sel- 
dom a  chance  for  the  individual  to  develop  himself  in  groups;  he  reflects  the  group, 
and  becomes  more  like  the  group  than  his  potential  self.  Resentment  groups  par- 
ticularly put  their  stamp  on  an  individual's  presumed  thinking.  In  his  family  group 
taboos  and  prejudices  are  usually  not  as  strong  as  in  social  groups,  and  at  home  he 
can  let  his  hair  down  and  be  himself. 

Redirecting  Group  Thinking 

Taboos,  prejudices,  and  other  group  thinking  cannot  be  altered  by  logic  or 
arguments.  Criticism  or  direct  attack  on  the  prejudices  only  hardens  the  cement  in 
them.  An  individual  picks  up  the  thinking  of  his  groups  by  imitation  and  suggesti- 
bility. And  only  imitation  and  suggestibility  will  change  him.  Since  he  imitates 
the  clique-leader,  the  clique-leader  s  thinking  has  to  be  changed  first. 

The  experienced  lobbyist,  for  example,  seldom  tries  to  out-argue  individual 
legislators.  Instead,  he  gets  in  the  good  graces  of  the  party  leaders  in  the  state 
capitol  and  slowly  makes  them  want  to  think  his  way.  The  others  follow  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  party  steersman. 

Work  through  the  clique-leader,  even  of  the  street  gang.  One  Sunday  evening 
William  Lyon  Phelps  and  Ernest  Caldwell,  two  Yale  students,  walked  past  a  gang 
of  young  toughs.  One  of  the  toughs  hurled  an  insult  at  the  college  dudes.  The  dudes 
could  not  tell  which  tough  made  the  remark.  Caldwell  stopped  in  his  tracks,  looked 
over  the  gang  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  picked  the  biggest  fellow,  and  hit  him  in 
the  face.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Only  one  blow  was  struck.  The  action  was  so 
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quick  and  unexpected,  the  leader  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  clique-leader  lost  his 
status  as  a  leader  in  the  surprise  attack. 

That  illustrates  the  principles  of  handling  a  gang — or  group,  or  committee. 
Work  on  the  biggest  or  most  influential  member.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  meas- 
ure. With  the  more  militant  groups  that  were  started  by  resentment,  still  more  is 
required.  The  source  of  the  frustration  has  to  be  found,  and  cured  if  possible.  It  may  be  due 
to  unfair  treatment,  broken  promises,  financial  insecurity,  criticism — real  or  im- 
agined. It  is  easier  found  than  cured.  Often  the  hostility  started  against  a  harsh 
parent,  or  a  self-seeking  boss  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  now  become  free-floating 
hostility.  They  just  have  to  be  hostile  toward  something,  or  burst.  The  only  thing 
the  executive  can  hope  for  in  such  a  situation  is  to  shift  the  hostility  to  some  harmless 
object,  such  as  the  foolishness  of  men's  fashions. 

To  understand  why  people  think  as  they  do,  it  is  necessary  to  size-up  the  groups 
of  which  they  are  members.  They  may  not  be  groups  that  issue  membership  cards 
or  collect  dues,  but  they  are  like-minded  people  who  hold  together  for  mutual  ad- 
miration or  mutual  resentment.  The  groups  may  not  have  formal  meetings  on  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  but  feel  drawn  to  each  other  to  share  enjoyment  or  hostility. 
Being  accepted  by  a  group  "of  one's  kind"  gives  an  expanded  feeling,  and  may  also 
expand  one's  intolerance  and  lack  of  cooperation  with  others. 

How  People  Choose  Their  Leaders 

The  world  is  jam  packed  with  group  spirit.  Too  much  of  it,  since  it  is  mostly 
for  smaller  groups  that  often  work  at  cross-purposes  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 
The  executive  has  to  work  magic  to  blend  the  spirit  of  many  small  groups  into  a 
bigger  company  spirit  or  industry  spirit.  Diverse  religions,  races,  lodges,  trades, 
neighborhoods,  ages,  hobbies,  departments,  and  cliques  cause  conflicting  loyalties. 
Executive  intolerance  or  favoritism,  criticism  or  belittling,  harshness  or  argument, 
make  the  divided  loyalties  worse.  People  want  to  be  led.  If  the  executive  fails  to 
lead  as  they  want  to  be  led,  then  the  clique-leader  keeps  the  individual's  allegiances. 

The  clique-leader  of  the  mutual  admiration  group  is  likely  to  be  of  the  impelling 
sort.  But  the  clique-leader  of  the  resentment  groups  is  more  likely  to  be  a  compeller. 
The  executive  has  to  be  a  more  impelling  leader  than  either  to  weld  the  smaller 
groups  into  the  spirit  of  the  larger  group. 

The  executive  must  be  sensitive  to  groups.  He  must  know  what  groups  there  are 
in  his  organization,  and  know  their  folkways,  mores,  taboos,  and  prejudices.  David 
Lloyd  George,  a  poverty-stricken  lawyer  of  twenty-five,  had  ambitions  for  political 
leadership.  In  two  years  this  obscure  Welshman  was  in  parliament.  He  won  his 
seat  there  because  he  had  spent  those  two  years  attending  more  meetings  of  groups 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  than  in  attending  his  own  party  meetings.  From  a  back 
seat  he  would  study  the  leaders  of  his  opposition,  and  their  thinking.  At  53  he  was 
wartime  prime  minister.  (And  he  married  his  bewildering  blonde  secretary.) 

A  few  individuals  are  caught  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea,  in  con- 
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flicting  group  loyalties.  The  children  of  foreign-born  parents  have  one  set  of  folkways 
at  home,  a  different  set  at  school  or  work.  They  want  to  honor  their  parents'  customs, 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  want  to  be  accepted  by  the  majority.  It  is  an  unsettling 
experience,  which  is  often  never  settled  until  the  parents'  death. 

Mixed  marriages  often  grind  people  between  opposing  social  forces.  When  people 
of  differing  religions,  race,  nationality,  even  differing  politics  or  social  prestige  are 
married,  the  path  of  true  love  is  made  rough  by  conflicting  folkways  and  mores. 
One  marries  not  only  an  individual,  but  also  that  person's  group  ideas.  It  does  not 
always  work  as  smoothly  as  with  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife. 

The  farm  youth  who  goes  to  work  in  the  big  city  is  in  a  similar  predicament. 
The  manners  and  ideals  of  farm  life  are  different,  so  the  young  person  is  befuddled 
to  know  which  set  of  folkways  and  taboos  is  "right."  If  his  parents  were  stern  and 
inconsiderate,  he  will  become  citified  quickly.  But  if  his  boss  is  harsh  and  unappre- 
ciative,  he  will  be  slow  to  accept  and  be  accepted  by  the  city  groups.  Assimilating 
the  foreign-born  is  not  much  more  of  a  problem  than  absorbing  the  hill-billy  or  farm 
youth  who  moves  to  the  city.  Their  absorption  depends  largely  upon  the  leadership 
they  arc  given  in  their  new  groups. 

It  is  always  a  critical  time  for  the  individual  when  he  is  displaced  from  his  former 
groups.  Leaving  home  to  go  to  school,  or  even  moving  from  one  side  of  the  city  to 
another  side,  makes  him  a  displaced  person.  In  his  new  location  he  is  on  the  outside 
looking  in,  and  it  will  be  months  before  he  is  accepted  by,  or  feels  a  part  of  the  new 
groups.  This  is  a  strategic  time  to  build  his  allegiances  to  the  ideals  and  goals  of  a 
larger  group.  New  employees  have  almost  always  been  uprooted  from  some  of  their 
groups.  If  company  spirit  cannot  be  built  in  them  during  the  first  few  months,  some- 
thing is  basically  wrong  with  the  company.  Remember  that  group  spirit,  if  left  to 
itself,  is  likely  to  be  for  a  small  group.  Spirit  for  larger  groups  has  to  be  built. 


Management  has  one  sure  way  of  talking  to  its 
employees  without  depending  on  the  uncertain- 
ties of  front  line  supervision,  or  of  having  what  it 
says  filtered  through  the  union.  This  sure  way  is 
the  employee  magazine.  The  following  discussion 
was  written  by  an  experienced  employee  magazine 
editor  on  behalf  of  The  House  Magazine  Institute, 
an  association  of  editors  of  such  magazines. 


Employee  Magazines  Build 
Morale 


By  Barbara  Beach,  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Communication  between  management  and  employees,  essential  in  business  and 
industry,  takes  many  forms.  Management  can  talk  to  empolyees  through 
supervisors,  in  discussion  groups  and  in  writing.  Written  media  include  man- 
uals, annual  reports,  bulletin  boards,  pay  envelope  messages,  direct  mail  and  em- 
ployee magazines. 

Of  these,  the  employee  magazine  provides  the  most  complete  and  continuing 
means  of  communication.  It  can  be  invaluable  in  promoting  understanding  and  good 
employee  relations,  morale  and  teamwork. 

Information  transmitted  through  supervision  may  start  out  clearly  enough  at  the 
top.  However  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  last  man  down  the  line  it  may  have  ac- 
quired unintended  meaning.  Some  members  of  supervision  pass  orders  along  satis- 
factorily but  avoid  interpreting  policy.  Thus  many  a  legitimate  employee  question 
may  go  unanswered,  leaving  uncertainty,  frustration  and  resentment  in  place  of  the 
understanding  so  essential  to  co-operation. 

Discussion  groups  guided  by  competent  leaders  provide  one  of  the  most  valuable 
means  of  two-way  communication.  But  where  thousands  of  employees  should  be 
reached,  this  method  is  impractical  because  of  the  number  of  people  involved. 

It  is  only  in  written  communication,  which  can  be  used  at  moderate  cost  for  a 
hundred  employees  or  for  a  hundred  thousand,  that  management  can  be  certain  that 
its  directions  and  policies  are  transmitted  fully  and  clearly. 

Of  written  media,  only  the  employee  magazine  appears  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  and  gives  wide  coverage  of  company  news,  problems  and  policies  as  well 
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as  of  newsworthy  employee  activities.  Its  pulling  power  is  unique,  for  it  offers  ma- 
terial nowhere  else  available  to  employees. 

Designing  the  Employee  Magazine 

The  employee  magazine  can  be  shaped  and  sized  to  fit  almost  any  need  and 
budget.  It  can  be  sent  to  the  home  where  it  reaches  every  employee  and  his  family. 
When  the  wife  is  informed  about  the  company  and  believes  it's  a  good  place  to  work, 
the  husband  is  likely  to  agree  with  her. 

The  success  of  an  employee  magazine  depends  on  its  quality  and  this  is  controlled 
by  management  which  chooses  the  editor,  makes  information  available  to  him,  lays 
down  policy  and  provides  the  budget. 

The  finest  employee  magazine  that  brains  and  money  can  produce,  however, 
cannot  do  its  essential  job  of  morale  building  if  the  industrial  relations  policies  of 
the  company  are  bad.  But  where  these  policies  are  fair,  modern  and  constructive, 
and  where  they  are  understood,  management  has  every  chance  to  win  the  co-opera- 
tion and  loyalty  of  employees. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  do  the  right  thing.  People  must  know  it  is  being  done. 
And  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  employees  once.  They  must  be  told  over  and  over  again, 
in  language  they  can  understand,  that  the  company  is  fair  and  honest  in  its  dealings 
with  them. 

Employees  also  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  company's  welfare  is  their  wel- 
fare; that  only  a  prosperous  company  can  provide  good  working  conditions  and  pay 
salaries  and  pensions.  Employees  must  understand  not  only  the  company's  duty  to 
them,  but  their  duty  to  the  company. 

This  is  where  a  good  employee  magazine  pays  off.  It  can  tell  and  tell — and  sell 
and  sell.  It  not  only  provides  information  and  entertainment,  but  it  is  recognized  as 
the  official  voice  of  management.  The  employee  magazine's  job  is  to  sell  the  idea  that 
"this  is  a  good  company  to  work  for  in  a  good  country  to  live  in." 

This  is  the  "gimmick."  It  is  the  editor's  toughest  job  and  it  is  why  he  is  being 
paid.  The  editor  is  the  key  to  the  magazine's  successful  contribution  to  the  company's 
operations.  The  editor  must  be  not  only  a  craftsman;  he  must  be  a  salesman. 

In  planning,  preparing  and  polishing  his  material,  the  editor  must  be  everlast- 
ingly on  guard  against  defeating  his  own  ends.  The  wise  editor  avoids  even  the 
appearance  of  preaching  or  propaganda,  for  nothing  is  quicker  to  generate  distrust. 
He  presents  his  material  clearly,  and  within  the  employee's  understanding,  but  he 
does  not  talk  down  to  him.  And  he  tells  the  truth.  The  competent  editor  works  un- 
ceasingly to  earn  and  keep  his  readers'  trust  in  the  magazine. 

Telling  Management's  Story 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  an  employee  magazine  should  aim  to  do: 
1.  Show  that  management  and  employees  have  goals  in  common. 
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■l.  Publicize  company  problems  and  policies. 

3.  Tell,  as  soon  as  approved,  company  plans  for  expansion,  construction,  design, 
money  appropriation.  Give  forecasts  of  demands  for  company  goods  or  ser- 
vices. 

4.  Sell  employees  on  making  friends  for  the  company. 

5.  Sell  the  idea  of  ownership;  who  the  stockholders  are  and  why  they  deserve 
to  receive  dividends. 

6.  Show  that  company  trustees  or  directors  are  people  who  are  business  experts, 
not  financial  machines. 

7.  Legitimately  publicize  company  executives  to  show  that  they  are  people  too, 
and  that  most  of  them  have  come  from  small  beginnings. 

8.  Print  signed  articles  on  current  subjects  written  by  executives. 

9.  Show  how  regulation  or  competition  affect  the  business. 

10.  Publicize  the  benefits,  and  responsibilities,  of  employment  in  the  company. 

11.  Publicize  promotions;  show  that  opportunity  for  advancement  exists  in  the 
company. 

ix.  Tell  about  the  company's  wage  policies. 

13.  Show  employees  they  really  arc  part  of  the  team. 

14.  Stimulate  pride  of  workmanship. 

15.  Tell  the  score — bad  news  as  well  as  good;  discredit  rumors. 

16.  Show  citizenship  in  action — how  employees  serve  in  their  home  communities. 

17.  Using  employees  as  subjects;  discuss  the  everyday  freedoms  most  of  us  take  for 
granted. 

Management's  Support  is  Essential 

Management  can  insure  the  success  of  the  employee  magazine.  Although  already 
burdened  by  other  pressing  needs,  management  can  give  time  and  thought  to  how  the 
magazine  can  best  be  used  in  its  own  big  job  of  employee  communication.  It  can  make 
clear  its  aims,  problems  and  policies  and  help  to  work  out  ways  in  which  these  can 
be  told  to  employees.  Thus  management  can  invite  employee  interest  and  teamwork. 

Two-Way  Communication 

While  communication  in  an  employee  magazine  is  generally  from  the  top  down, 
one  way  of  handling  two-way  communication  and  giving  employees  a  voice  has  been 
developed  in  recent  years.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  question  and  answer  section  which 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  read  sections  in  magazines  carrying  it.  Pioneered  by  Detroit 
Edison,  it  is  used  by  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  Commonwealth  Edison, 
General  Electric  and  Stromberg  Carlson. 

Employees  send  in  questions  concerning  the  company,  its  policies  and  operations. 
Top  management  undertakes  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  employee  magazine  as 
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promptly,  fully  and  clearly  as  possible.  Questions  of  a  personal  nature  or  of  only  local 
interest  are  referred  to  supervisors. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  employees  are  given  a  direct  pipeline  to  top 
management,  they  use  it.  Having  a  voice,  and  knowing  that  top  brass  is  listening, 
employees  are  encouraged  to  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  team.  Their  self  respect 
and  interest  in  the  company  increases.  Some,  brooding  over  gripes,  realize  that  a 
safety  valve  exists  for  them  to  use  or  not,  as  they  choose. 

The  question  and  answer  section  gives  management  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  employees  are  thinking.  It  provides  a  regular  opportunity  to  spike  rumors, 
explain  company  policies  and  needs  and  to  correct  ideas  based  on  ignorance  or  mis- 
understanding. 

50,000,000  Readers 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  more  than  5,000  house  magazines  published 
by  business  and  industry.  These  are  divided  into  "internals"  for  employees,  salesmen 
and  other  agents;  "externals"  for  stockholders,  customers  or  the  general  public; 
and  combinations  of  these  two  groups.  They  are  estimated  to  reach  50,000,000 
readers  monthly. 

The  modern  house  magazine,  which  compares  favorably  with  newsstand  pub- 
lications in  editorial  standards  and  appearance,  is  a  long  jump  ahead  of  its  predeces- 
sors of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  These,  more  often  than  not,  were  run  in  their  spare 
time  by  the  assistant  sales  manager  or  somebody's  secretary.  They  were  puff  sheets 
for  the  company  or  chit  chat  for  employees.  Their  potential  importance  was  seen 
only  dimly. 

The  objectives  and  performance  of  today's  house  magazine  have  kept  pace  with 
management's  fuller  acceptance  of  its  responsibilities  and  with  improved  industrial 
relations  policies. 

Knowing  that  the  employee  magazine  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  publica- 
tions of  well-heeled  unions,  management  is  increasingly  willing  to  support  its  own 
publications  for  employees  and  to  search  out  ways  to  increase  their  usefulness. 

House  magazines,  both  externals  and  internals,  have  appeared  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Some  few  were  started  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  many  others  got  under 
way  in  the  prosperous  '10s.  During  the  early  depression  years,  when  management 
hurriedly  cut  from  the  budget  every  possible  "frill"  and  "extra,"  a  great  number  of 
these  publications  were  discontinued. 

But,  realizing  that  customers  had  to  be  wooed  continuously  and  that  mounting 
labor  troubles  had  to  be  met,  management  soon  began  to  bring  back  to  life  many 
external  and  internal  magazines.  In  the  middle  1930s  most  of  these  were  revived  and 
scores  of  new  ones  were  established. 

In  World  War  II  employee  magazines  proved  themselves  industrial  relations 
tools  of  great  value.  This  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  government  which,  through 


the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Army  and  Navy,  solicited  the  aid  of  house  maga- 
zines in  selling  war  bonds  and  in  promoting  industrial  production. 

Some  three  or  four  years  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  American  and  Cana- 
dian industrial  editors,  until  then  working  by  themselves,  began  to  form  regional 
groups  to  discuss  their  problems.  They  wanted  to  learn  from  each  other's  experience 
and  to  listen  to  experts  on  typography,  art,  layout,  production,  writing,  psychology, 
personnel  methods  and  in  allied  fields.  All  of  them  aimed  to  improve  editorial  stand- 
ards and  methods  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  house  magazine. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  associations  was  The  House  Magazine  Institute, 
which  was  organized  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1939.  This  group  holds  monthly 
meetings  to  hear  talks  by  authorities  in  the  many  fields  important  to  the  house  maga- 
zine editor.  It  also  gives  a  yearly  course  in  house  magazine  methods  which  is  at- 
tended by  seasoned  editors  as  well  as  by  beginners. 

Regional  groups  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  Canada  belong  to  two  national 
groups:  the  International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  American  Association  of  IndustrialEditors,  with  headquarters  in  the  east. 

(Ellis  Prudden  of  The  Texas  Company,  135  East  4rnd  St.,  New  York  17,  is  President 
of  The  House  Magazine  Institute  for  the  coming  year.  Ed.) 
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1.  Management's  Lost  Influence 


Why  is  it  that  management  often  has  less  influence  on  its  employees  than  the  union? 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  Here  are  some  tangible  suggestions  by  one  who  "has 
been  around". 

By  John  W.  Caldwell. 

In  1935,  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  became  law.  It  set  up  a  new  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee,  between  management  and  worker.  Many 

difficult  problems  in  labor  relations  were  created.  Almost  at  once,  union  leaders 
began  to  drive  a  wedge  between  management  and  workers;  they  sought  to  separate 
the  interests  of  management  and  worker. 

At  first  management  fought  the  change;  or  was  indifferent  to  it  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  nothing  could  be  done.  It  was  felt  that  the  changing  attitude  of  the  workers 
was  a  part  of  the  growing  pains  accompanying  unionization.  It  was  believed  by  those 
few  management  leaders  who  recognized  the  problem  that  through  wise  leadership 
and  legislation  the  old  relations  could  be  restored.  Instead,  however,  the  wedge  was 
forced  deeper  and  the  gap  grew  wider. 

Why  is  this?  Who  is  to  blame?  What  can  be  done  about  it?  Managers  who  are 
usually  educated,  experienced  and  well  informed  often  exercise  less  influence  in  labor 
relations  than  do  union  leaders,  who,  in  most  cases,  are  strangers  in  the  community. 
Presidents,  vice  presidents  and  other  top-policy  executives  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  workers  that  they  have  little  influence  on  the  employees  opinions  about  manage- 
ment. However,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worker,  the  foreman  or  supervisor  is  management. 
The  worker  deals  with  the  foreman  in  his  daily  work  and  is  always  subject  to  his 
orders.  The  lack  of  influence  of  management  has  followed  the  loss  of  authority  by 
foremen  and  supervisors  and  its  transfer  to  the  union  leader,  whether  shop  steward 
or  labor  organizer. 

Supervisors  Were  Important 

Twenty  years  ago  a  foreman  or  supervisor  enjoyed  an  economic  and  social  posi- 
tion that  was  envied  and  respected  by  the  workers.  His  standing  was  compared  to 
that  of  professional  and  business  men.  As  the  representative  of  management,  this 
attitude  by  the  worker  made  it  possible  for  the  foreman  or  supervisor  to  do  a  good 
selling  job.  Workers  seeking  advice  about  personal  problems,  both  on  and  off  the 
job,  talked  to  their  foreman  instead  of  to  the  shop  steward  as  is  now  done.  Social 
and  civic  affairs  within  the  shop  usually  were  managed  by  foremen  and  supervisors 
and  not  by  labor  union  officials. 

ill 
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The  reasons  for  these  changes  are  not  hard  to  find.  Supervisors  have  lost  most  of 
their  authority  and  rights;  they  have  become  the  whipping  boy  for  both  management 
and  the  labor  union.  In  fact,  centralized  control  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that,  to 
the  worker,  the  supervisor  is  little  more  than  a  messenger  boy. 

This  changed  condition  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes:  (i)  low  salaries;  (z)  failure 
to  attract  able  men  for  supervisory  positions;  (3)  management's  transfer  of  final 
authority  from  the  foreman  or  supervisor  to  the  labor  union  representative;  (4)  lack 
of  proper  training  of  supervisors  on  management  policy  and  practice;  (5)  failure  of 
management  to  back  up  foremen  in  disputes  with  workers  or  union  representatives; 
(6)  the  failure  of  management  to  take  foremen  and  supervisors  into  its  confidence  in 
the  administration  and  execution  of  policies,  particularly  labor  relation  policies. 

Make  Supervisory  Positions  Attractive 

One  of  the  problems  of  management  is  how  to  regain  and  hold  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  supervisors  and  foremen.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  is  to  make 
supervisory  positions  attractive  to  the  higher  and  more  ambitious  type  of  worker. 
Among  measures  available  to  accomplish  this  are: 

1 — Restore  former  income  differential  between  supervisors  and  workers. 

2. — Train  supervisory  personnel  in  all  phases  of  management  practices. 

3 — Give  supervisory  personnel  a  voice  in  making  and  carrying  out  company 

policy. 
4 — Instruct  supervisory  personnel  in  the  basic  principles  and  benefits  of  the 

capitalistic  system. 
5 — Familiarize  supervisory  personnel  with  the  various  laws  and  their  interpre- 
tations affecting  management-labor  relations,  including  those  relating  to 
workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  unemployment  benefits,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  act,  the  Taft-Hartley  act. 
6 — Supervisory  personnel  should  be  informed  on  and  consulted  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  of  labor  controls.  They  must  know  as  much  or  more 
about  such  contracts  as  do  the  labor  union  representatives. 
7 — Supervisory  personnel  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  for  taking  part 

in  community  and  civic  affairs,  both  inside  and  outside  the  shop. 
8 — In  all  labor  relations  the  supervisory  personnel  should  represent  the  manage- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  worker  or  union  representatives,  and  should  be 
supported  by  management  to  the  extent  of  its  authority  to  act. 
9 — Supervisory  employees  should  not  be  called  on,  except  in  emergencies,  to 

work  excessive  hours  without  proper  rest  and  added  compensation. 
This  program  provides  for  a  return  to  supervisory  personnel  of  authority  formerly 
exercised  without  question.  The  authority  has  been  much  reduced,  or  lost  entirely, 
because  labor  union  officials  have  gradually  taken  over  the  authority  and  functions 
of  supervisory  personnel.  They  have  lost  their  former  importance  because  of  the  in- 
difference and  lack  of  support  from  management;  because  of  the  aggressive  acts  of 
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shop  stewards;  and  because,  under  the  present  system  of  relatively  low  pay  and  lack 
of  authority,  many  capable  and  intelligent  workers  are  not  attracted  to  supervisory 
positions. 

An  essential  change  that  will  help  restore  to  management  its  former  influence 
over  workers  is  provision  for  well  trained,  well  paid  and  responsible  supervisory 
personnel.  This  will  require  a  change  in  policy  by  many  managements  and  will  in- 
volve added  expense.  But  more  stable  labor  relations  and  increased  production  and 
lower  costs  will  be  the  reward  in  shops  where  the  new  policy  is  effectively  installed 
and  fairly  administered. 


2.  Taking  Employees  Into  Your  Confidence 


Employees  respond  to  a  good  attitude  of  management  towards  them.  If  they  feel 
that  you  are  interested  in  making  working  conditions  agreeable  you  will  earn  their 
goodwill. 

By  John  W.  Alexander,  Personnel  Manager, 
Certified  Grocers  of  California,  Ltd. 

Part  of  the  phenomenal  growth  and  success  of  Certified  Grocers  of  California 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  company's  attitude  toward  its  employees.  This  attitude 
reflects  the  belief  that  the  people  who  work  for  the  firm  want  to  share  its 
problems  and  share  its  successess.  Certified  Grocers,  over  a  quarter-century  period, 
has  done  both.  The  net  result  of  this  policy  has  been  most  gratifying  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

Certified  Grocers  of  California,  Ltd.,  is  a  retailer-owned  co-operative  serving  as 
a  buying,  warehousing,  and  distributing  headquarters  for  about  1400  independent 
stores.  The  organization  grew  from  a  meager  beginning  in  1912.  to  a  $100  million  a 
year  business  in  1949. 

The  member  stores  look  to  Certified  to  place  them  on  an  equal  competitive  basis 
with  the  national  chains.  But  beyond  this  they  also  have  learned  to  value  the  out- 
standing service  offered  by  Certified  employees— a  service  which  stems  from  a  general 
feeling  by  Certified  employees  that  the  company  regards  them  as  important  individ- 
uals and,  as  such,  shares  with  them  the  facts  of  the  business. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Certified's  management  strives  to  make  an  em- 
ployee feel  as  though  he  "  belongs."  One  of  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  this  is 
that  every  business  move  or  change  of  policy  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployee in  such  a  way  that  he  becomes  a  part  of  it.  Either  by  personal  contact  or  by 
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means  of  the  printed  word  the  employees  are  kept  informed  of  latest  developments 
in  the  business.  An  effort  is  made  when  informative  bulletins  are  used  to  word  them 
in  "partner  to  partner"  vein  rather  than  from  "top  management  to  worker."  The 
employee  house  organ  treats  its  printed  matter  the  same  way. 

As  an  example,  recently  the  company  cafeteria  was  under  fire  by  the  employees. 
Personalities  of  a  few  people  working  in  the  cafeteria  caused  some  of  the  trouble. 
The  food  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  criticism.  This  last  criticism  was  so  varied, 
however,  that  it  was  believed  to  actually  reflect  the  first.  The  company  was  caught 
in  the  middle. 

Certified 's  first  step  in  solving  its  cafeteria  problems  was  to  place  the  facts 
squarely  before  the  employees.  The  cafeteria  profit  and  loss  statement  was  aired  in 
the  house  organ.  This  report  showed  that  it  had  cost  Certified  thousands  of  dollars 
to  operate  the  cafeteria  during  the  year.  It  stated  that  the  cafeteria,  even  though  it 
was  losing  money,  was  meant  to  earn  its  keep  as  an  employee  service.  By  publicizing 
this  information,  the  company  demonstrated  that,  even  though  the  cafeteria  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  wasn't  because  of  a  lack  of  financial  support  and  good 
will  on  the  part  of  Certified.  To  confirm  its  good  intentions,  the  company  instituted 
several  changes  in  the  cafeteria,  including  the  replacement  of  the  two  employees 
believed  to  be  most  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

There  are  several  committees  made  up  of  warehouse  and  office  employees  that 
meet  periodically  with  company  officials.  Methods  of  operation  and  company  policies 
get  a  good  going  over  in  these  "junior  management"  sessions.  The  important  thing 
is  that  employee  representatives  get  first  priority  on  the  floor.  The  results  of  these 
meetings  have  proven  of  great  value. 

Two  publications  are  produced  by  Certified's  personnel  department.  One  is  a 
business  organ  which  covers  the  functions,  plans  and  policies  of  the  company,  and  is 
written  primarily  for  the  retail  members.  The  other  paper  is  an  employee  paper  which 
carries  news  of  special  interest  to  the  employees.  Both  publications  are  mailed  to 
each  employee's  home  so  that  he  and  his  family  get  an  "open  book"  treatment  on  the 
news  of  his  company. 

The  management  of  Certified  has  kept  pace  with  the  trend  toward  better  health 
and  pension  plans  for  the  employees.  And  the  plans  now  in  effect  are  being  constantly 
studied  for  possible  improvement. 

Other  benefits  established  by  Certified's  management  for  the  employees  include 
a  company  store  where  groceries  are  sold  near  cost.  Also,  a  gas  pump  dispenses  gaso- 
line and  oil  at  wholesale  prices.  And  there  is,  or  course,  the  cafeteria  which  operates, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  at  a  cost  to  the  company. 

The  soundness  of  the  company's  position  on  employee  relations  is  proven  in 
many  ways.  The  smoothness  of  operation,  the  efficiency,  the  progressiveness  of  the 
entire  headquarters  organization  are  evidences  that  this  policy  is  paying  dividends. 
Particularly  in  the  attitude  of  headquarters  employees  toward  member  stores,  the 
program  proves  itself.  In  their  daily  contacts  with  the  members,  whether  over  the 
phone  or  in  person,  the  employees  of  Certified  "sell"  their  company. 
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3.  Development  of  a  Personnel  Policy  Guide 

A  personnel  policy  guide  is  a  series  of  written  statements  on  matters  affecting  the 
employee.  It  helps  them  know  "where  they  stand"  and  supervisors  know  what  to 
say  in  answer  to  employee  questions. 

By  Willard  Tomlinson 
Management  Consultant 

i.  What  is  a  Personnel  Policy  Guide! 

A  Personnel  Policy  Guide  is  a  series  of  short,  clear,  written  statements  of  com- 
pany personnel  policies,  practices  and  customs,  available  for  ready  use  by  all  execu- 
tives and  supervisors. 
2.  Why  have  a  Personnel  Policy  Guide? 

The  Guide  saves  time  and  misunderstanding.  It  promotes  uniformity  in  prac- 
tices. For  example: 

In  one  company  after  a  merger,  it  was  found  that  executives  in  the  main  office 

were  receiving  3  weeks'  vacation,  while  those  in  the  new  branch  plant  were 

getting  4  weeks  each.  This  inequity  was  ironed  out  through  a  clear,  written 

statement  of  the  company's  vacation  policy. 

When  uncertainty  is  banished,  employees  gain  the  feeling  that  it's  good  to  work 

here.  You  always  know  where  you  stand. 
}.  How  is  the  Guide  prepared? 

In  one  company,  the  president  appointed  a  committee  of  8  to  10  junior  executives 
including  a  member  of  the  Personnel  Department,  to  meet  and  agree  on  what  is  being 
done.  They  put  these  practices  in  writing  and  presented  them  for  approval.  The  Guide 
is  referred  to  top  management  for  approval.  These  men  return  the  Guide  to  the  Com- 
mittee where  an  explanation  of  suggested  changes  is  aired  and  discussed.  When  all 
changes  have  been  duly  approved,  it  is  referred  to  senior  executives  in  conference. 

Group  meetings  of  all  junior  executives  and  of  all  supervisors  are  then  called  to 
review  the  history  of  the  Guide,  to  discuss  its  meaning  and  use,  and  to  train  the  men 
in  proper  carrying  out  of  company  policy.  Suggestions  for  amending  the  Guide  may 
be  received  at  this  or  any  subsequent  meetings. 

The  Guide  goes  to  the  chief  executive  for  final  approval. 
4.  Use  of  the  Guide.  . 

The  preparation  and  review  of  the  Guide  is  excellent  executive  and  supervisory 
training.  The  conferences  give  opportunity  to  train  each  man  in  the  proper  way  to 
carry  out  company  policy. 

The  Guide  is  useful  in  training  a  new  supervisor. 

The  Guide  aids  those  in  charge  to  do  things  in  the  right  way. 

The  Guide  tells  employees  whom  to  see  for  what  they  want. 

The  Guide  strengthens  the  supervisor  as  the  first  line  of  management. 

The  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  on  everyday  company  activities,  leads  to 
better,  more  effective  work. 


When  you  propose  a  rating  plan  for  your  organi- 
zation somebody  is  going  to  ask  what  the  plan 
is  intended  to  accomplish.  Here  are  sixteen  ways 
in  which  rating  plans  can  be  of  value. 
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Why  Merit  Rating: 


By  R.  C.  Schmidt,  Employee  Relations  Depart- 
ment, Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 

The  use  of  personnel  tools  in  industry  sometimes  becomes  a  habit  rather  than  a 
means  to  an  end.  Often  it  appears  that  personnel  men  have  become  involved  in 
testing  and  rating  procedures  merely  for  the  sake  of  testing  and  rating.  Reasons 
for  the  operations  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

No  company,  large  or  small,  should  institute  a  merit  rating  program  unless  it 
recognizes  needs  for  one,  and  builds  its  program  around  those  needs.  Of  course,  most 
companies  do  have  definite  reasons  for  adequately  rating  their  personnel.  But  unless 
objectives  are  understood  prior  to  developing  the  rating  device,  the  program  will 
not  have  the  significance  it  would  otherwise. 

Very  often  a  rating  plan  is  established  solely  as  a  basis  for  administering  salary 
increases.  This  alone  may  justify  a  formal  merit  rating  system.  But  several  other 
purposes  of  merit  rating  are  equally  important. 

Every  person  has  a  characteristic  way  of  expressing  himself.  In  different  situa- 
tions and  with  different  people  his  behavior  may  vary  considerably.  Nevertheless, 
behavior  responses  follow  certain  patterns,  and  what  a  person  will  do  in  a  given 
situation  can  be  predicted  fairly  accurately.  These  differences  in  people's  character- 
istics, and  their  conformance  to  patterns  of  behavior,  must  be  understood  and  taken 
into  consideration  by  successful  supervisors.  To  help  them  do  this  is  a  by-product 
of  the  merit  rating  development  procedure.  In  fact,  this  might  be  listed  as  the  first 
of  several  ways  in  which  a  fair,  objective  procedure  for  evaluating  personnel  can 
be  justified. 

i.  Through  ratings,  supervisors  become  more  aware  of  each  employee's  individual  differ- 
ences. One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  management  and  supervisors  at  all  levels 
is  that  of  appreciating  individual  differences  in  people.  Most  personnel  problems  and 
grievances  would  be  abolished  if  this  were  recognized.  The  mere  fact  that  a  super- 
visor considers  his  employees  from  several  angles,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  will  in 
itself  justify  a  merit  rating  system. 

Unfortunately,  neither  management  nor  labor  has  been  convinced  of  the  im- 
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portant  role  played  by  individual  differences  in  industrial  production.  Management 
has  selected  as  a  standard  the  highest  possible  production  from  employees,  and  this 
was  led  to  using  those  with  the  highest  production  records  as  the  standard  for  all 
others. 

Likewise,  labor  organizations  have  a  similar  disregard  for  the  law  of  individual 
differences.  The  trend  in  labor  is  not  in  the  direction  of  establishing  wage  schedules 
on  the  basis  of  individual  merit.  Every  employee  with  the  same  job  title  receives  the 
same  pay.  Yet  there  are  wide  individual  differences  in  effectiveness  of  performance 
among  employees  doing  the  same  job.  Ratings  will  materially  assist  all  concerned 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  this. 

x.  Ratings  can  be  used  to  determine  the  iveaknesses  and  strong  points  of  each  employee 
as  well  as  to  compare  their  individual  characteristics.  If  a  carefully  planned  system 
of  merit  rating  is  used,  a  supervisor  may  discover  certain  desirable  and  undesirable 
qualities  of  his  men  that  he  never  realized  before  he  rated  them.  A  well-developed 
rating  instrument  requires  the  rater  to  consider  each  employee  on  several  ratable  qual- 
ities, thus  bringing  forcibly  to  his  attention  weaknesses  and  strong  points  of  the  ratee 
that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

Basis  for  Helpful  Counsel 

3 .  Ratings  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussing  with  each  employee  his  strong  points  and 
weaknesses.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  merit  rating.  All  employees  want  to  know 
just  where  they  stand.  If  they  are  doing  good  work,  they  would  like  to  know  that 
their  supervisors  recognize  it.  If  their  work  is  unsatisfactory,  they  certainly  would 
like  to  be  informed  so  that  they  can  try  to  improve. 

Ratings  give  the  supervisors  a  definite  objective  basis  for  face-to-face  discussion 
with  employees.  Knowing  that  valuable  time  has  been  taken  by  trained  raters  to 
evaluate  each  employee  at  regular  intervals,  employees  are  inclined  to  accept  crit- 
icism as  fair. 

In  the  discussion  it  is  important  for  the  supervisor  to  review  the  worker's 
strengths  and  desirable  qualities  before  mentioning  weaknesses  and  undesirable  qual- 
ities. When  pointing  out  a  weakness,  it  is  important  that  the  supervisor  be  able  to 
suggest  possible  methods  of  correcting  it.  Don't  criticize  without  suggesting  how  to 
improve.  Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  ratings  for  constructive  consultation  between 
rater  and  ratee  would  alone  justify  installation  of  a  rating  plan. 

4.  Ratings  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  training.  Very  often  we  hear :  "  I  know  we  need 
training,  but  training  is  so  broad  and  we  need  so  much  of  it,  where  should  we  start?" 
or,  "  How  do  I  know  that  my  employees  need  to  be  trained?" 

If  a  supervisor  thoroughly  evaluates  his  employees,  answers  to  such  questions 
are  fairly  obvious.  A  training  program  can  be  built  around  an  individual's  weakness 
or  around  weaknesses  common  to  several  employees. 

5.  Ratings  serve  as  a  record  of  capacities  and  accomplishments .  Unless  a  specific  form 
is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  type  of  work  an  employee  does,  it  is 
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entirely  possible  that  no  record  is  being  kept  of  this  information.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  review  employees'  files  to  ferret  out  those  with  special  qualifications  for 
special  jobs,  it  will  be  imperative  to  have  a  complete  history  of  each  employee. 
This  history  can  be  obtained  by  adding  information  periodically  on  merit  rating 
forms. 

Bring  Worker  and  Supervisor  Together 

6.  Ratings  allow  top  supervisors  to  become  more  familiar  with  each  employee.  When 
businesses  were  smaller,  a  company  president  and  his  assistants  could  know  their 
men  and  be  quite  familiar  with  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Today,  in  large  com- 
panies it  is  impossible  for  the  "big  boss"  to  know  all  of  his  people  even  though  he 
makes  decisions  affecting  them.  Similarly,  top  management  and  top  supervisors  are 
too  far  away  from  their  first  line  supervisors  to  know  much  about  them.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  for  supervisors  to  keep  management  informed  regarding  their 
men.  This  method  is  not  systematic  if  done  verbally,  inasmuch  as  supervisors  discuss 
their  employees  with  the  boss  only  when  special  occasions  arise. 

A  systematic  method  can  result  from  periodic  reviews  of  merit  ratings  by  man- 
agement. Comprehensive  rating  forms  tell  top  supervisors  more  about  the  men  who 
work  for  them.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  space  on  the  rating  form  for  remarks,  so  that 
the  rater  can  list  all  of  the  ratee's  accomplishments  since  the  last  rating. 

7.  Ratings  can  be  used  to  measure  improvement  on  the  job.  Periodic  merit  ratings  will 
make  it  possible  in  time  to  plot  increases  or  decreases  in  efficiency  of  any  person.  A 
graph  showing  an  employee's  progress  is  very  useful  to  everyone  concerned,  including 
the  immediate  supervisor,  intermediate  and  top  supervisors,  and  the  employee  him- 
self. It  will  assist  the  supervisor  in  counselling  the  ratee  regarding  his  progress.  The 
data  necessary  to  develop  this  graph  can  easily  be  obtained  from  a  compilation  of  the 
employee's  ratings.  This  type  of  graph  will  also  serve  to  evaluate  consistency  of  the 
ratings. 

Rating  Improves  Supervisors  Judgment 

8.  Ratings  serve  to  offset  possible  snap  judgments  of  supervisors .  Many  supervisors  make 
decisions  based  upon  opinions  formed  during  the  most  recent  incident  involving 
both  supervisor  and  employee.  Hasty  decisions  may  affect  the  employee  at  the  time 
he  is  being  considered  for  promotion,  merit  salary  increase,  or  transfer.  Too  often 
such  decisions  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  employee  and  the  company. 

Snap  judgments  regarding  employees  are  also  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
grievances.  The  number  of  these  grievances,  discrepancies,  and  unfairnesses  could 
be  reduced  by  merit  rating.  If  supervisors,  considering  employees  for  transfer,  pro- 
motion, or  lay-off,  would  stop  to  thoroughly  evaluate  each  employee  or  review  past 
evaluations,  instead  of  making  snap  decisions,  better  relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  would  exist. 

9.  Ratings  can  be  used  to  test  effectiveness  of  a  training  program.  Results  of  training 
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programs  which  are  built  around  needs  of  employees  and  supervisors  can  easily  be 
tested  by  rating  trainees  before  and  after  the  training  and  comparing  the  findings. 
Any  progress  made  will  be  readily  discernible,  particularly  if  a  well-constructed 
merit  rating  form  is  used. 

10.  Ratings  assist  in  determining  promotions  and  merit  increases.  The  determination 
of  starting  salaries  for  most  employees  obviously  is  based  on  the  type  of  work  they 
will  be  doing.  Starting  salaries  usually  are  developed  with  the  help  of  job  evaluation. 
It  is  after  an  employee  has  been  on  the  job  for  some  time,  that  an  objective  measur- 
ing device  is  needed  to  determine  whether  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  or  for  a  salary 
increase  on  his  present  job. 

The  salary  paid  an  employee  is  determined  partly  by  his  production  record  and 
partly  by  his  relative  standing  among  other  employees  in  the  same  classification  with 
respect  to  ratable  qualities.  Decisions  for  promotion  or  salary  increases  must  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  present  or  potential  value  of  the  employee  to  the  com- 
pany. This  cannot  be  decided  entirely  by  production  records  or  judgments  of  super- 
visors. A  more  equitable  way  of  determining  whether  or  not  an  employee  should 
receive  an  increase  is  to  consider  his  systematic  appraisal  forms  together  with  his 
production  record. 

Keep  Worker  from  Being  "Lost  in  Shuffle" 

ii.  Ratings  can  be  used  to  uncover  exceptional  talents.  Many  times  a  responsible  posi- 
tion that  requires  special  abilities  may  open  up.  The  employer's  first  thought  might 
be  to  advertise  for  an  individual,  when  it  is  possible  that  he  already  has  a  man  who 
would  qualify  for  the  position.  A  well  administered  rating  plan  would  probably 
uncover  this  man.  Using  him  instead  of  hiring  a  new  man  would  serve  several  pur- 
poses: (a)  it  would  move  the  present  employee  to  a  better  position;  (b)  it  would  place 
a  man  in  this  special  position  that  has  had  experience  with  the  company;  (c)  it 
might  allow  someone  to  be  promoted  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  promotion; 
(d)  it  would  make  employees  realize  that  management  wants  to  use  them  to  their 
best  advantage. 

n.  Ratings  can  be  used  to  stimulate  people  to  improve.  If  employees  are  told  that  they 
are  being  rated  periodically,  and  if  they  are  counselled  after  each  rating,  they  will 
undoubtedly  strive  for  improvement. 

13.  Ratings  improve  employees'  morale  by  stimulating  confidence  in  management 's  fair- 
ness. The  fact  that  a  company  has  a  plan  will,  in  itself,  cause  employees  to  realize 
that  the  management  is  endeavoring  to  be  fair  and  objective  in  its  handling  of  em- 
ployees. 

14.  Ratings  can  be  used  to  help  management  judge  the  fairness,  severity  or  leniency  with 
which  supervisors  judge  their  employees.  A  completed  rating  form  not  only  sets  forth  in- 
formation about  the  ratee,  it  also  reveals  much  about  the  rater.  The  manner  in  which 
a  supervisor  handles  and  judges  his  employees  may  be  found  by  examining  all  of  his 
ratings.  Remarks  made  in  the  rating  forms  will  reveal  what  employees  strengths  and 
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weaknesses  are  looked  for  by  the  supervisors.  Generally  speaking,  ratings  give  almost 
as  much  information  about  the  rater  as  they  do  about  the  employees,  and  are  of  im- 
measurable value  in  assisting  top  management  evaluate  the  rater. 

Substitute  Facts  for  Fancies 

15.  Accumulated  ratings  filed  in  personnel  records  assist  in  interdepartmental  transfers. 
Occasionally,  an  employee  requests  a  transfer  to  another  department  or  is  made 
available  to  other  departments  for  possible  placement.  The  only  indication  of  his 
ability  may  be  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  his  "services  have  been  satisfactory." 
Rating  sheets,  however,  will  give  the  reviewing  department  a  fairly  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  individual;  consequently,  better  selections  will  be  made  among  po- 
tential transferees. 

16.  Ratings  help  prove  the  value  of  psychological  tests  and  other  selection  methods.  Be- 
fore any  selection  procedure  can  fully  justify  itself  there  must  be  some  way  of  prov- 
ing its  effectiveness.  Merit  rating  will  provide  the  standard  of  success  or  failure, 
against  which  tests  or  any  other  selection  method  can  be  validated. 

Many  rating  plans  are  developed  without  a  very  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  they 
are  supposed  to  accomplish.  Detailed  attention  to  these  sixteen  values  of  rating  plans 
will  insure  that  the  final  plan  is  a  good  one  and  suited  to  the  particular  needs  that 
are  most  important  in  your  organization. 


American  Industry — 
From  Plymouth  to  Detroit... 


By  EILEEN  AHERN 


To  the  pleasure  and  enlightenment  of 
many  readers  and  theatergoers,  1950  has 
been  the  year  of  the  "capsule  chronology" 
— the  year  in  which  editors,  critics  and 
authorities  in  many  fields  of  interest  sat 
down  in  the  temporary  role  of  historian  to 
review  the  problems,  progress  and  high- 
lights of  the  recent  past.  The  mid-century 
mark  set  the  stage  for  some  dramatic 
resumes  from  which  all  the  tedium  and 
repetition  and  insignificances  of  the  years 
had  been ;  carefully  edited  out  and  the  high- 
lights threaded  together  into  perspective- 
giving  flashbacks. 

Just  a  few  examples  are  the  two  "news- 
reel  anthologies,"  covering  the  last  50 
years;  Life  magazine's  special  issue  on 
American  life  since  1900;  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature's  feature  issue  on  50  years  of 
American  letters;  the  recent  Monthly  Labor 
Review  anniversary  issue  reporting  on  50 
years  of  labor  relations;  and  there  have 
been  countless  others.  However  diverse 
their  subject  matter,  the  best  of  the  "high- 
light histories"  have  this  in  common:  They 
give  continuity  and  drama  to  a  series  of 
events  that  might  otherwise  seem  unrelated; 
and  they  bring  the  magic  of  the  storyteller 
to  the  material  of  the  archivist. 

During  this  time,  when  there  is  so 
much  evidence  of  interest  in  the  historical 
perspective,  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
we  should  have  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
America's  wealth  under  freedom.  It  is 
admirably  told  in  THE  EPIC  OF  AMER- 
ICAN INDUSTRY  by  James  Blaine  Walker. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1949.  513 
pp.  $5.00.)  As  Mr.  Walker  points  out  in  his 
preface,  this  book  "is  in  no  sense  an  ex- 
cursion into  formal  history.  Rather  it  is  a 
story  told  by  an  active  participant  in  the 
business  system  of  how  that  system  has 
worked  down  through  the  three  centuries 


from  Plymouth  to  Detroit."  But  it  is  the 
very  informality  with  which  history  is  re- 
counted here  that  gives  the  past  contempo- 
rary meaning.  Mr.  Walker  feels  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  business  reader  in  search  of 
knowledge  should  have  to  forego  entertain- 
ment; accordingly,  his  book  is  both  divert- 
ing and  instructive. 

THE  EPIC  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
DUSTRY tells  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
industry,  commerce,  communication  and 
business  in  America  from  the  time  of  the 
tough-fibered,  close  fisted,  horsetrading 
seventeenth  century  go-getter — the  Yankee 
merchant — to  that  of  the  present-day  busi- 
ness man.  Written  with  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion, it  is  an  absorbing  account  of  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  little  business  and  big  busi- 
ness, of  trader,  farmer,  workman,  entre- 
preneur, merchant  and  manufacturer. 

The  story  starts  with  the  Jamestown 
colony  and  covers  the  beginnings  of  manu- 
facturing, early  adventures  in  business  and 
banking,  the  growth  of  communication  and 
transportation  and  resultant  stimulation  of 
trade;  post-Civil  War  expansion;  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroads;  the  panics  and  depres- 
sions of  the  1800's;  growth  of  combinations 
and  trusts;  development  of  modern  steel;  the 
ushering  in  of  the  electric  age;  the  "horse- 
less carriage";  the  evolution  of  today's 
giant  industries.  Also  deserving  of  special 
mention  are  three  chapters  on  the  increas- 
ingly close  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  business — one  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  zoth  century.  Subse- 
quent chapters  of  the  book  carry  the  story 
through  the  Great  Depression  and  World 
Wars  I  and  II. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  book  is  its 
blending  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  various 
historic  periods  with  its  account  of  the 
things  and   the  people  those  periods  pro- 
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duced.  If  it  had  concerned  itself  only  with 
the  tangibles  of  each  period — inventions, 
laws,  booms,  panics,  wars — THE  EPIC  OF 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  would  have  been 
a  useful  but  complacent  history,  ending  on  a 
note  of  abundance.  But  this  book  is  con- 
cerned as  much  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
as  with  the  things  of  the  times  and  it  is 
therefore  a  story  of  American  philosophy  as 
much  as  of  American  economics.  The  record 
of  enterprise  set  down  so  vividly  here  is  one 
of  magnificent  achievement.  But  the  his- 
torian is  well  aware  that  his  history  ends 
at  a  critical  period.  Implicit  in  Mr.  Walker's 
final  section  is  the  strong  hope  that  in  the 
present  period  we  will  not  take  a  com- 
placent view  of  our  material  ascendancy  and 
in    so    doing    neglect    the    philosophy    of 


freedom     that     made     that     achievement 
possible. 

James  Blaine  Walker  brings  to  his 
subject  a  varied  background  of  industrial 
experience.  Born  in  Helena,  Montana,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Law  School  at 
Cornell.  After  a  short  period  of  law  practice 
practice  he  entered  the  manufacturing  field 
and  became  Vice  President  of  the  Allied 
Sugar  Machinery  Corporation.  Following 
World  War  I  service  as  an  officer  in  France, 
Mr.  Walker  turned  to  investment  banking. 
He  was  Vice  President  of  Blair  Foreign 
Corporation  for  some  years,  and  is  now 
associated  with  Goldman  Sachs  and  Com- 
pany. During  World  War  II  Mr.  Walker 
served  with  the  War  Production  Board  in 
Washington. 


Book  Reviews... 


Creative  Power  Through  Discussion.  By  Thomas 
Fansler.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1950.  in  pp.  $3.00. 

As  a  book  on  personal  development 
this  must  rank  among  the  best.  For  this 
reason  it  is  regrettable  that  the  author  did 
not  choose  a  more  descriptive  title.  The 
theme  of  the  book  is  the  conference  but  it 
directs  itself  to  the  individual — the  part  he 
plays  in  the  group  and  what  he  can  do  to 
improve    himself. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  matter  of  being  a  good  group  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Fansler  tells  how  to  be  a  good 
listener  and  points  out  that  listening  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  conference  participa- 
tion as  talking.  He  also  decries  the  con- 
sumption of  valuable  time  by  talk  that  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  deals 
with  the  behavior  of  people  in  a  group,  the 
effect  a  group  can  have  on  an  individual, 
and  the  effect  the  member  may  have  on  the 
group.  The  third  part  deals  with  co-opera- 
tive thinking,  and  part  four  discusses  the 
matter    of   group    leadership.    The    latter 


section  constitutes  a  valuable  guide  for 
group  leaders. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  recur- 
ring emphasis  on  tolerance  of  the  opinions 
of  others  and  of  thinking  in  positive  rather 
than  negative  terms.  The  author  makes  a 
good  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  many 
conferences  fail.  He  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  objective  of  any  conference  is  to  achieve 
results — to  work  out  an  agreement.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a 
group  in  which  there  is  bickering  or  one 
in  which  members  try  to  talk  down  or 
argue  with  each  other. 

This  book  should  be  helpful  to  anyone, 
whether  the  employee  who  seldom  takes 
part  in  conferences,  or  the  experienced 
conference  leader.  The  reader  never  gets 
the  feeling  he  is  being  "told  off'  by  an 
expert.  Mr.  Fansler  does  not  present  theories 
that  merely  appear  logical  but  cause  many 
a  reader  of  similar  books  to  say,  "That's 
no  good.  I've  tried  it  and  it  didn't  work." 
He  uses   illustrations  from  everyday   life. 

The  author  is  Director  of  Research 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  also 
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Instructor  in  Group  Relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  has  acquired  keen 
insight  into  the  ways  and  means  of  effective 
human  relationships,  and  this  book,  in 
consequence,  is  full  of  stimulating  and 
helpful    pointers. 

Percy  Maddux 
Portland,  Oregon 

Introduction  to  Labor  Economics.  By  Orme 
W.  Phelps.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1950.  554  pp. 

This  new  book  on  labor  economics 
should  be  of  interest  to  business  people 
whose  specialty  is  outside  the  field  of 
labor  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  labor  subjects. 
Both  will  profit  from  its  emphasis  on  the 
historical  basis  of  modern  trade  unionism, 
the  concise  discussion  of  problems  of 
worker  security,  and  the  clarity  of  the 
chapters    on    wages. 

The  author  has  not  followed  the  cur- 
rent fad  of  excluding  pertinent  materials 
from  classical  sources,  for  this  text  provides 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  a 
wide  range  of  source  materials  and  with 


effective  methods  of  studying  labor  prob- 
lems. Controversial  topics,  such  as  the 
Keynesian  contributions,  are  explained  in 
their  appropriate  contexts. 

The  factual  content  of  the  book  some- 
what limits  its  effectiveness  to  stimulate  a 
critical  viewpoint.  Mr.  Phelps  claims  he 
did  not  intend  to  write  a  book  of  encyclo- 
pedic dimensions,  but  he  comes  close  to  it. 
The  text  is  not  lacking  in  interpretive 
comment,  however,  and  it  does  meet  the 
author's  objective  of  "giving  shape  and 
form  to  the  principal  labor  issues,"  though 
it  seldom  comes  to  grips  with  matters  of 
public   policy. 

An  appealing  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  author's  ability  to  make  labor  prob- 
lems dramatic  and  alive.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  generous  use  of  historical 
and  biographical  materials,  making  vivid 
the  personalities  of  the  great  figures  who 
have  contributed  to  the  field. 
D.  E.  McFarland 
New  York  School  of  Labor 

and  Industrial  Relations 
Cornell     University,     Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Personnel  Research... 


Age  and  Route  Sales  Efficiency.  By  C.  B. 
Cover  and  S.  L.  Pressey.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
August,  1950,  34,  ZZ9-2.31. 

This  study  deals  with  91  men  whose 
work  consisted  of  house-to-house  selling 
of  foodstuffs  from  a  truck,  making  collec- 
tions, and  canvassing  for  new  customers. 
Their  job  performance  was  appraised  by 
means  of  rank  order  ratings  by  sales  super- 
visors of  these  men  in  (1)  total  sales;  (i) 
credit;  (3)  surplus;  (4)  truck  repair  and 
accidents;  (5)  time.  Ratings  were  based 
largely  upon  records. 

It  was  found  that  the  2.0  best  salesmen 
were  all  under  40.  There  appeared  to  be 
increased  efficiency  with  age  in  handling 
the   trucks   and   in   judgment   in   business 


relations  with  customers  (as  in  the  handling 
of  credit),  but  a  falling  off  in  sales.  The 
drain  on  physical  energies  involved  in  the 
work  appeared  to  be  the  chief  factor. 

These  men  tended  to  leave  such  po- 
sitions after  40;  but  most  did  not  find 
other  opportunities  in  the  firm  nor  appear 
to  locate  satisfactory  employment  else- 
where. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  work  might  be  adapted  so 
that  older  men  could  continue  longer  or 
other  positions  in  the  same  firm  found  for 
them.  If  not,  might  employment  offices 
find  opportunities  for  such  men  which,  to 
some  degree,  would  take  into  account  their 
vocational  background  and  be  more  suited 
to  their  ages? 


In  Perspective... 


Personnel  Journal's  Guide  to  Selected  Reviews  of  Management  Literature 

CASES  ON  LABOR  RELATIONS  by  Harry  Shulman  and  Neil  W.  Chamberlain. 

Foundation  Press,  New  York.  1949,  ix66  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Weihofen  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Bert  W.  Levy  in  Personnel  Journal,  December  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Shister  in  Advanced  Management,  January  1950. 


ECONOMICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  by  Joseph  Shister.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  New 

York.  1949,  590  pp. 
Reviewed  by  N.  Arnold  Tolles  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Revieiv,  April  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Baker  in  Advanced  Management,  May  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science,  September  1949. 


EDUCATION  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  AGE  by  Alfred  Kahler  and  Ernest  Hambur- 
ger. Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1948,  334  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela.  Rev.,  April  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Robert  D.  Calkins  in  Management  Review,  January  1949. 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  AN  EXPANDING  COMPANY  by  F.  L.  W.  Richardson, 
Jr.  and  Charles  R.  Walker.  Yale  University  Labor  and  Management  Center, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  1948,  95  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Temple  Burling  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October  1949. 

Reviewed  by  E.  F.  L.  Brech  in  Personnel,  September  1949. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  FOUNDATION  by  Milton  L. 

Blum.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  1949,  518  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Vernon  P.  Scheidt  in  Personnel,  March  1950. 

Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Roethlisberger  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela.   Rev.,  April  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  G.  Lindhal  in  Personnel  Journal,  July-August  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Harold  E.  Burtt  in  Occupations,  December  1949. 

JUGGERNAUT:  AMERICAN  LABOR  IN  ACTION  by  Wellington  Roe.  J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott,  New  York.  1948,  375  pp. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Elinore  Herrick  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Weekly  Book  Review, 

October  17,  1948. 
Reviewed  by  Wade  E.  Shurtleff  in  Management  Review,  April  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Rosenfarb  in  Saturday  Revieiv  of  Literature,  Jan.  11,  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Bculah  Amidon  in  Survey  Graphic,  November  1948. 

PERSONNEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  by  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli  and  Clar- 
ence W.  Brown.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York.  1948,  475  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Temple  Burling  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Revieiv,  July  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Paul  G.  Steinbicker  in  Public  Personnel  Revieiv,  January  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick  in  Personnel  Journal,  May  1949. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PERSONNEL  TESTING  by  C.  H.  Lawshe,  Jr.  McGraw-Hill, 

New  York.  1948,  m-j  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Milton  C.  Towner  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Clifford  E.  Jurgensen  in  Personnel  Journal,  January  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  February  1949. 

TRAINING  EMPLOYEES  by  George  D.  Halsey.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

1949,  2.63  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Allen  B.  Gates  in  Management  Review,  October  1949. 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  March  15,  1949 
Reviewed  by  John  L.  McLaughlin  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  July  1949. 

TRAINING  EMPLOYEES  AND  MANAGERS  IN  PRODUCTION  AND  TEAM- 
WORK by  Earl  G.  Planty,  William  S.  McCord  and  Carlos  A.  Efferson.  Ronald 
Press,  New  York.  1948,  Z78  pp. 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Firth  in  Management  Review,  April  1949. 

Reviewed  by  Clifford  E.  Jurgensen  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  December  1949. 

Reviewed  by  Carl  S.  Coler,  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  January  1950. 

Reviewed  by  R.  N.  McMurry  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  May  1949. 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  R.  Tripp  in  Personnel  Administration,  March  1949. 


Across  The  Editor's  Desk... 


The  Princeton  University  Industrial 
Relations  Section  continues  its  important 
studies  and  the  issue  of  valuable  bulletins 
reporting  these  studies.  "Personnel  Ad- 
ministration and  Labor  Relations  in  De- 
partment Stores"  is  one  of  the  latest  of 
such  studies.  It  is  by  Helen  Baker,  Associate 
Director,  and  Robert  R.  France,  Research 
Assistant  of  the  Section.  This  is  a  hand- 
somely printed  paper  covered  book  of  144 
pages  which  reviews  the  development  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration in  Department  Stores.  (Copies  are 
available  at  $1.50  in  paper  and  $3.00  with 
cloth  binding.) 

The  Industrial  Relations  Section  has 
also  recently  issued  a  leaflet  entitled  Selected 
Leaflets.  This  one  is  "The  Manpower 
Problem  in  the  Present  Emergency"  and 
lists  about  35  references  on  this  general 
topic.   Copies   are   available   at   15^  each. 


The  •"House  Magazine  Institute 
opened  its  twelfth  annual  season  with  a 
meeting  on  September  14th  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  New  York  City.  The  speaker 
was  Hugh  Hoffman  of  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  who  spoke  on  "What  Mo- 
bilization Means  to  the  Industrial  Editor." 
The  House  Magazine  Institute  is,  as  the 
title  indicates,  an  organization  for  Editors 
of  House  Magazines.  The  number  of  such 
Editors  may  be  estimated  from  the  recent 
directory  of  house  organs  issued  by  Printers 
Ink  Magazine.  More  than  five  thousand 
three  hundred  publications  were  listed  in 
this  directory,  a  new  issue  of  which  is 
about  to  be  announced.  The  President  of 
the  Institute  is  Ellis  Prudden  of  The  Texas 
Company.  One  of  the  services  which  the 
Institute  performs  for  its  members  is  the 
listing  of  writing  and  editorial  positions. 
Anyone  interested  may  obtain  information 
from  Andrew  Cerruti  at  Underwood  Cor- 


poration, 1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
New  York  on  June  8th  and  was  attended 
by  more  than  2.00  Editors. 


"Manpower  Planning  for  National 
Emergency"  is  the  title  of  a  report  which 
was  prepared  for  Group  Life  Insurance 
Policyholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company.  It  is  a  well  printed  offset 
publication  of  68  letter-size  pages. 


"Management's  Newsletter"  is  the 
title  of  a  four-page  circular  issued  by  In- 
dustrial Relations  Services  Bureau  at  12.9  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  90,  Illinois.  It 
contains  reports  on  C.I.O.  Steelworker 
Union  doings.  The  issue  of  July  31  contains 
news  items  on  30  steelworker  contracts. 


"Service  for  Employee  Publica- 
tions," The  monthly  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  written 
for  employee  publication  editors,  appears 
in  a  slightly  new  dress.  Instead  of  being 
loosely  stapeled  together  it  now  appears 
as  a  saddle  stitched  well  printed  publication 
of  42.  pages.  Much  of  the  material  is  so 
printed  that  employee  magazine  editors  can 
clip  it  out  and  paste  it  in  with  other 
material  for  photographing  for  offset  re- 
production. The  Editor  of  this  useful 
publication  is  Dick  Bennett. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  has  just  issued  its  "Pro- 
gram of  Conference  Group  Meetings"  for 
the  year  1950-51.  There  are  five  Conference 
groups.  One  on  Employee  Security  will  have 
five  meetings  on  Thursdays  between  Septem- 
ber and  April.  John  C.  Cushing,  Director 
Industrial  Relations,  U.  S.  Steel  Supply 
Company,    and   W.    H.    Harvey,    Director 
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Industrial  Relations,  Electro-Motive  Divi- 
sion, General  Motors  Corporation,  are 
co-chairmen. 

Another  group  is  on  Training  under 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Illinois  Training 
Directors  Association.  The  Co-chairmen  are 
John  M.  Albright,  Supervisor,  Training  of 
Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois 
and  Edward  W.  Ahearn,  Supervisor,  Train- 
ing, Industrial  Relations  Department, 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana).  This 
group  also  will  have  five  meetings  running 
from  September  to  April. 

Another  group  is  organized  under  the 
name  Timely  Special  Subjects.  The  co-chair- 
men are  Howard  W.  Johnson,  Director 
Management  Projects,  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  University  of  Chicago  and  W.  A. 
Kissock,  Vice  President  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, Hotpoint,  Inc.  There  will  be  five 
meetings  of  this  group  held  on  Thursdays 
with  subjects  selected  from  month  to 
month  according  to  their  timeliness. 

Another  group  will  meet  under  the 
title  Management-Employee  Community  Re- 
lations and  will  give  special  attention  to 
communications.  The  co-chairmen  are  M.  J. 
Allen,  Assistant  to  the  President,  American 
Steel  Foundries  and  Lawrence  C.  Schu- 
maker,  Employee  Information  Manager, 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Another  group  is  organized  under  the 
name  of  Employment  and  Placement  with 
co-chairmen  Robert  J.  Barr,  Industrial 
Relations  Manager,  Lever  Brothers  Com- 
pany and  Frank  S.  Endicott,  Director  of 
Placement,  Northwestern  University.  Both 
of  these  groups  likewise  will  meet  five 
times  from  October  to  May. 

The  new  President  for  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year  is  James  C.  Worthy 
of  the  Personnel  Department  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company.  The  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Chicago  has  its  own 
headquarters  with  a  paid  administrative 
assistant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner.  Their 
offices  are  at  135  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago  3,   111. 


A  good  employee  magazine  is  charac- 
terized by  a  number  of  qualities.  Without 
trying  to  specify  what  these  should  be  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
"Landmark",  the  employee  publication  of 
the  Land  Title  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  This  magazine  is  edited  and 
written  entirely  by  employees  and  yet  it 
has  a  very  professional  and  handsome  look. 

In  size,  six  by  nine  inches,  it  is  printed 
always  in  two  or  occasionally  three  colors. 
It  contains  a  nice  balance  of  Company  news 
and  individual  news  with  a  good  scattering 
of  well  chosen  photographs.  It  has  a 
Kartoon  Korner,  which  pictures  many  of 
the  office  episodes  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 


Good  labor  turnover  analyses  are 
scarce.  One  of  the  few  that  I  have  seen  in 
recent  years  and  one  of  the  best  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  British  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment, in  London.  This  is  entitled  "Labor 
Turnover  Analysis".  It  says  "the  idea  that 
small  establishments  are  likely  to  have  a 
lower  labor  turnover  rate  because  of  the 
more  personal  relationships  possible  be- 
tween management  and  workers  in  small 
firms  is  refuted  in  the  second  Labor  Turn- 
over Analysis. ' '  It  shows  that  labor  turnover 
rate  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  establish- 
ment increases.  It  is  dated  1949  and  is 
printed  on  16  legal-size  pages  with  tables 
and  charts. 


"Is  Anybody  Listening?"  is  the 
arresting  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Fortune  Magazine  (P.S.  to  Editor  of 
Fortune:  I  am  not  a  subscriber  and  the 
tear  sheet  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me 
contains  no  indication  of  the  month  of 
issue).  This  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  selling  industry  to  the  employee. 
"With  The  Greatest  Sales  Apparatus  in 
History,  U.  S.  Business  is  puzzled  by  a 
selling  failure.  What  doesn't  it  com- 
municate better?"  Here,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  one  of  the  businessman's 
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hardest  day-in  day-out  problems.  The 
writer  concludes  that  the  answer  to  the 
leading  question  is  "Yes;  business  must 
start  listening  more  to  itself."  The  article 
is  a  severe  indictment  of  a  poor  job  of 
selling  industry  to  its  own  workers. 


Somebody  reads  Personnel  Journal!  Mrs. 
Dot  Austin,  Editor,  Pipelines,  the  employee 
magazine  of  the  United  States  Pipe  and 
Foundry  Company,  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
writes,  "You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  we  have  had  several  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  reprint  of  the  article  by  Travis 
A.  Elliott  from  Personnel  Journal,  March 
1950.  The  president  of  our  local  City 
Council  dropped  me  a  line  just  the  other 
day  commenting  on  this  article,  and  I 
am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  from  the 
assistant  editor  of  U.  S.  Steel  Supply  Com- 
pany News  which  is  self-explanatory.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  the  people  in  our 
employee  reader  group  have  also  commented 
favorably,  and  I  felt  you  might  enjoy 
hearing  of  this." 


Scott  Tissue  Broadcast  is  the  title 
of  the  employee  paper  issued  by  the  Scott 
Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa.  This  is  tabloid 
newspaper  style  11  x  14  inches,  liberally 
sprinkled  with  photographs.  One  article, 
covering  a  page,  describes  the  safety-first 
job  of  the  plant  guards.  A  number  of  items 
tell  the  story  of  record  breaking  perform- 
ances by  different  units  of  the  factory. 
Another  page  is  devoted  to  the  annual 
picnic.  Personal  news  appears  on  a  half- 
page  under  the  title  "Via  the  Grapevine". 
The  paper  is  placed  at  the  plant  gate  and 
in   addition   is   sent   to  employees   homes. 

A  nice  public  relations  job  has  been 
done  in  helping  the  visitor  and  employee 
understand  the  confusion  resulting  from 
an  important  building  program.  An  8-page 
two  color  booklet  shows  by  diagrams  and 
photographs  what  the  project  for  building 
involves  and  asks  for  tolerance  during  the 
period  of  confusion  that  results. 


"Quotes  Ending"  for  August,  the 
mimeographed  magazine  published  by  Rob- 
ert D.  Breth  for  the  American  Association 
of  Industrial  Editors,  devotes  that  issue  to 
the  Korean  War  and  employee  publications. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  case  studies, 
each  of  which  describes  how  an  employee 
publication  has  handled  news  of  the  war 
in  relation  to  its  own  employees.  Mr. 
Breth  makes  a  point  that  "the  people  of 
America  have  not  been  mentally  condi- 
tioned to  fight  this  war  and  others  that 
seem  sure  to  follow."  He  urges  that  in- 
dustrial editors  should  start  the  process 
of  conditioning  employees  and  citizens  to 
the  situation  which  faces  them  in  the  war 
with  Korea. 


The  1950  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  Industrial  Relations  Achieve- 
ment Award  was  given  this  year  to  Harold 
S.  Falk,  President  of  the  Falk  Corporation, 
Milwaukee.  Falk  was  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  industry  leaders  "because  of 
his  energetic  efforts  in  behalf  of  equitable 
working  conditions,  his  pioneering  in  the 
development  of  foremen  and  apprentice 
training  methods,  his  contributions  to  the 
field  of  industrial  education,  and  his  help 
in  formulating  and  supporting  the  Associa- 
tion's major  principle  of  establishing  and 
preserving  equitable  working  conditions." 


Standards  for  beginning  office  jobs 
are  outlined  in  a  16  page  bulletin  just  issued 
by  National  Office  Management  Association, 
132.  W.  Chelten  Avenue,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 
These  standards  have  been  developed  out  of 
a  series  of  questions  and  responses  put  to 
a  large  number  of  employers,  under  the 
guidance  of  NOMA  National  Vocational 
Requirements  Committee.  The  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  is  Vera  V.  Green  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Surveys  and 
Inquiries  Committee  is  D.  L.  Brennen. 
H.  A.  Warner  worked  with  the  two  chair- 
men as  a  member  of  the  NOMA  head- 
quarters staff.  The  information  came  from 
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971  companies  in  the  United  States  and  88 
in  Canada. 

The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 
issues  at  frequent  intervals  a  bulletin 
entitled  "Employer-Employee  Relations". 
The  various  issues  deal  with  every  possible 
aspect  of  union  problems.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  bulletins  have  been  issued  between 
January  1947  and  February  1950. 


Southern  States  Co-operative,  Inc. 
with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
issues  "The  Southern  Statesman"  a  news- 
paper type  employee  magazine  which  ap- 
pears in  8  pages.  Page  1  contains  a  very 
striking  attention-getter  in  the  shape  of 
what  first  looked  like  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  beautiful  actresses.  It  turned  out 
however,  to  be  Miss  Charlotte  Bailey,  a 
billing  clerk  at  the  Norfolk  Mill  of  the 
Co-operative.  When  I  finally  got  over  to 
page  8  I  found  an  unusual  feature  entitled 
"Behind  Your  Job  Are  These  Securities." 
Nine  features  of  employee  security  are 
illustrated  by  photographs  with  explana- 
tory captions.  They  deal  with  life  insurance, 
the  credit  union,  hospitalization,  pension 
plan  and  other  features  contributing  to  the 
security  of  income  of  the  employee  of  the 
Southern   States   Co-operative. 


Leadership  is  important.  "Who's 
the  Better  Leader — The  Foreman  or  Union 
Steward?"  This  is  the  arresting  title  of  an 
article  by  a  psychologist,  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Rothe,  of  the  firm  of  Stevenson,  Jordan  and 
Harrison,  Inc.  of  Chicago,  Consultants.  He 
shows  with  diagrams  and  explanations  that 
in  many  tested  characteristics  the  Shop 
Stewards  excel  foremen  and  approach  the 
levels  of  Company  executives.  This  is 
true  in  test  scores  of  word  meaning,  logical 
relations,  arithmetic  and  logical  analysis. 


The  article  goes  on  to  discuss  ways  of 
making  the  foreman  a  better  one,  beginning 
with  picking  the  right  man  to  start  with. 
Then  follow  communicating  better  with 
him,  build  up  your  present  foreman  and 
give  him  plenty  of  help. 

Another  comparison  was  the  average 
intelligence  test  score  of  foremen  contrasted 
with  the  average  of  the  workers  under 
them.  The  average  score  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  in  each  case,  showing  that  the 
foremen  did  not  have  any  intellectual 
superiority  over  the  men  who  worked  under 
them. 

It  would  appear  in  order  for  manage- 
ment in  many  companies  to  do  a  better  job 
of  training  and  developing  foremen.  This 
article  appeared  in  Factory  Management 
and  Maintenance  for  August  1950,  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Publication  Com- 
pany,  New  York. 


In  the  September  issue  of  Factory 
is  an  article  "The  Number  One  Job  of 
Every  Plant  Management".  As  the  article 
proceeds  it  gives  11  reasons  why  your  man- 
power problem  will  get  tougher.  These 
11  reasons  are  interesting. 

1.  Social  Security  is  Bigger 

2..  Unemployment   is   Smaller 

3.  Military  Reserves  Are  Bigger 

4.  There  are  Fewer  Young  Men 

5 .  There  Are  More  Older  Workers 

6.  Wage  Differentials  Are  Smaller 

7.  The  Agricultural  Pool  is  Smaller 

8.  There  Are  More  Government  Workers 

9.  We're    Already    Using    More    Women 

Workers 

10.  Domestic    and    Service    Workers    Are 

Scarce 

11.  More  Pensions  Will  Make  the  Work 

Force  Less  Mobile 
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PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  iyy2  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor 
relations  and  personnel  administration,  multi-plant  experience.  Age  35,  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Desire  position  in  progressive  firm.  Free  to  relocate,  minimum  salary  $7800.  Reply 
Box  115. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  31  year  old.  AB  in  Industrial  Psychology  and  graduate  work  in  Indus- 
trial Psychology  and  Industrial  Engineering.  Five  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  work, 
handling  personnel  relations,  transfers,  promotions,  placement,  personnel  control  and  personnel 
research.  Have  also  experience  in  production  management,  motion  and  time  study  methods  and  pro- 
duction control.  Also  have  three  years  wartime  experience  with  OSS  as  Labor  Research  Analyst.  Boston 
resident  but  prefer  to  relocate  anywhere  else.  Salary  secondary  to  job  opportunity.  Reply  Box  116. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  z  year  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  as  As- 
sistant Personnel  Manager  in  plant  employing  500  men.  Contractual  relations  with  11  unions.  Cornell 
graduate.  Age  z6.  Married.  Reply  Box  117. 


PROFITABLE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  Realistic  personnel  director  with  top  record  in  labor  rela- 
tions, wage  administration,  training,  employment.  As  personnel  head  in  companies  of  600,  900  &  5000 — 
reduced  labor  cost  &  increased  productivity.  A  self-starter  (age  37)  with  plenty  of  "meshability"and 
drive.  Must  locate  Conn.,  NY.  or  Phila.  area.  Resume  gladly  sent.  Fred  Corbett,  136  S.  Poplar  St., 
Hazleton,  Pa.  6094  M 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  B.S.  in  B.A.June  1950.  Major  in  Personnel  Administration.  Desire  position  in 
personnel  field  with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  30,  Veteran,  z  dependents.  Complete  personal 
data  on  request.  Box  119. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  Law  School  Graduate,  Industrial  Relations  Major  College, 
Presently  taking  masters  in  Labor  Law.  One  year  experience  Personnel  Dept.  Large  Organization. 
Stenographer.  Veteran,  Married.  Age  Z7.  New  York  City  Resident.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  120. 


HELP  WANTED 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  For  well-established  manufacturing  company  in  Philadelphia.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Personnel  Management  or  Industrial  Relations  for  job  involving  special  projects  in  person- 
nel research,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  etc.  Give  complete  details,  including 
list  of  college  courses  taken  and  grades  received.  Reply  Box  118. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  under  these  headings  at  50  cents  a  line  for  one  insertion.     Average  97  characters  per  line 
10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  2.0%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more. 
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Conference  Calendar 


DECEMBER 

i8-X9     Chicago.  LaSalle  Hotel 

Industrial  Relations  Research  Association.  Third  Annual  Meeting 
W.  Ellison  Chalmers,  Acting  Chairman,  704  South  6th  Street,  Champaign, 
Illinois 


JANUARY 

15-18     Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Biltmore  Hotel 

American  Management  Association.  General  Management  Conference 
James  C.  Rice,  Secretary,  330  W.  42-nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

15  New  York.  Hotel  Astor 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Regular  Meeting. 
S.  Avery  Raube,  147  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FEBRUARY 

x6-x8     Chicago,  Palmer  House 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference 
James  C.  Rice,  Secretary,  330  W.  4ind  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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The  problem  of  the  older  worker 
was  dealt  with  interestingly  in  our  October 
number  in  a  special  review  by  Eileen  Ahern. 
It  is  curious  that  as  soon  as  you  see  some- 
thing and  become  aware  of  it  you  see 
evidence  of  it  at  every  turn.  The  Berkeley 
Seminar  on  Old  Age  Research  is  the  title  of 
a  short  article  by  Harold  E.  Jones  which 
appears  in  Items,  the  publication  of  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  It  is,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  summary  of  what  went  on  at 
that  meeting. 


Community  action  for  the  aging  is 
the  title  of  a  16-page  printed  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  at  105  E. 
iind  Street,  New  York  10.  The  booklet 
gives  suggestions  to  help  a  community 
combat  "the  enemies  of  the  aging;  economic 
insecurity,  loneliness  and  a  feeling  of 
uselessness."  The  booklet  may  be  obtained 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  association  at 
xoff  per  copy. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Associ- 
ation held  its  51st  Annual  Convention  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  in 
September.  A  warning  was  given  to  at- 
tending industrialists  that  the  real  problem 
in  the  field  of  social  security  and  industrial 
pensions  was  that  of  the  too-old  worker. 
This  was  the  theme  of  two  of  the  speakers, 
E.  S.  Hewitt  and  Charles  L.  Kluss  of 
Edwin  Shields  Hewitt  Associates,  Chicago. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  is  still  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  misunderstanding  and 
lack  of  agreement  on  objectives.  There  will 
be  constant  changes,  the  speaker  said,  in 
the  pattern  of  industrial  pensions  and  like- 
wise in  the  provisions  of  social  security. 
In  discussing  the  various  problems  of 
financial  support  for  the  aged,  the  speakers 


conclude  that  it  is  primarily  income  from 
their  own  work  efforts  that  will  do  the  most 
good  for  the  older  person,  and  business 
can,  and  must,  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  him. 


Many  industry  associations  are  doing 
important  work  for  their  members  in  the 
field  of  personnel  administration.  Very 
few  such  associations,  however,  have  de- 
veloped the  extent  of  valuable  service  that 
is  provided  by  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation. Two  of  the  association's  recent 
projects  are  noteworthy.  One  of  these  is 
"A  Salary  Program  for  the  Smaller  Bank." 
This  is  a  simple  plan  of  salary  classification, 
based  on  evaluation  of  jobs  as  done  in  half 
a  dozen  of  the  largest  banks.  With  this 
evaluation  of  the  key  jobs  as  a  guide,  the 
association,  operating  thru  the  Country 
Bank  Operations  Committee,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  firm  of  consultants,  has 
prepared  this  very  compact  and  effective 
plan.  It  is  designed  for  banks  of  not  over  30 
employees.  For  larger  banks,  no  such  ready- 
made  plan  can  be  applied  because  of  the 
greater  variation  in  positions.  Informa- 
tion about  this  plan  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  William  Powers,  Deputy  Manager  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  at  il 
East  36th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

The  other  program  is  more  experi- 
mental in  nature.  It  is  designed  to  assist 
banks  in  the  use  of  employment  tests.  It  too 
is  being  developed  under  the  guidance  of  a 
committee  of  bank  representatives  and  the 
staff  of  the  Association,  assisted  by  a  firm 
of  consultants.  Other  industry  associations 
would  find  a  study  of  the  activities  of  the 
A.B.A.  profitable  and  will  see  ways  in 
which  they  can  help  their  members,  too. 


Show    yourself  to   your   employees 
is  one  piece  of  advice  that  can  be  given  to 
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any  top  executive.  After  all,  the  number 
one  man  in  an  organization  is  a  person  of 
great  importance  to  every  one  else  in  it. 
They  don't  like  to  feel  that  he  is  remote  and 
uninterested  in  them.  In  a  recent  talk  for 
the  Arizona  Personnel  Forum,  K.  C. 
Ingram,  Assistant  to  the  President,  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  had  some  things  to 
say  about  this  which  are  to  the  point. 
"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  indus- 
trial relationships  is  to  get  the  bosses  to 
speak  to  the  men.  Now,  employees  are 
human  beings  and  they  like  to  be  treated  as 
such."  In  a  conference  which  dealt  with 
this  problem  it  developed  that  most  of  the 
bosses  felt  that  their  failure  to  show  interest 
in  their  men  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  too  busy.  Others  said  they  felt  it  was 
hard  to  break  the  ice  in  talking  to  em- 
ployees. Someone  then  remarked  that  the 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
Mr.  Mercier,  never  seemed  to  have  any 
difficulty  of  that  kind.  When  asked  about 
it,  Mr.  Mercier  said  "When  I  am  going 
thru  a  shop  or  an  office,  I  ask  the  super- 
visor: 'Who  is  the  man  who  has  done 
something  unusual  around  here?'  and  I  go 
over  and  talk  to  that  man.  And  if  there 
isn't  any  such  man  I  ask  the  supervisor  who 
has  had  the  longest  service.  And  I  talk  to 
him."  Then  somebody  asked  him  what  he 
talked  about  and  Mr.  Mercier  said,  "I 
talk  to  a  man  about  his  lathe.  I  talk  to  him 
about  his  youngsters;  about  his  dogs;  I 
talk  to  him  about  anything."  People  find 
out  about  a  man  like  that  and  he  gets  a 
reputation  for  being  friendly  and  easy  and 
interested  in  the  employees'  point  of  view. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  could  have  more  of 
this  unbending. 

Stephen  Habbe  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  asks  for  infor- 
mation about  Companies  using  Guy  Wads- 
worth's  "Field  Review  Method".  A 
discussion  of  this  method  was  published  in 
six  articles  in  the  Personnel  Journal  of 
which  over  a  thousand  reprints,  supply  now 


sold  out,  were  sent  to  various  Companies. 
Please  write  him. 


HOW      CAN      WE      START      A      FOREMEN'S 

training  program  in  our  plant?  is  a 
question  proposed  to  me  by  Norton  W.  Fry, 
Plant  Superintendent,  Smith  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.  of  Toronto.  They  are 
especially  interested  in  developing  a  manual 
of  procedure  for  grievances,  dismissals  and 
other  problems  that  arise  in  dealing  with 
factory  personnel.  Mr.  Fry  asks  "Could  you 
direct  us  to  a  source  where  we  might 
obtain  a  book  that  would  be  a  guide  for 
our  program."  I  have  made  some  sugges- 
tions to  Mr.  Smith  but  if  any  reader  has 
anything  to  offer  that  would  help  him,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Fry  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 


Lee  Falk  of  the  Arthur  Kahn  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  writes  in  a  way  that 
warms  the  cockles  of  an  editor's  heart 
"Whenever  an  opportunity  has  presented 
itself,  I  have  been  your  press  agent  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Personnel  Club,  to 
which  I  belong.  In  most  instances  I  have 
found  that  they  already  subscribe.  Those 
that  don't  are  certainly  missing  something, 
as  I  find  it  the  most  pertinent  publication 
that  comes  to  my  desk." 


Influencing  labor  union  members 
requires  acceptance  of  their  leaders  said 
A.  A.  Imberman  at  the  Industrial  Man- 
agement Conference,  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  November.  The  speaker  is  a 
member  of  Imberman  &  DeForrest,  Public 
Relations  Counsel  of  Chicago.  "You 
wouldn't  expect  to  train  a  dog  to  bite  less 
by  kicking  him  every  day,"  he  said,  "yet 
that  is  what  many  captains  of  industry  do 
to  labor  leaders."  However,  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  accept 
labor  leaders. 


The  American  Management  Associ- 
ation held  its  annual  Fall  Personnel  Con- 
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ference  in  New  York  on  October  z,  3,  and 
4.  There  were  a  number  of  unusually  good 
addresses,  one  of  them  "The  Impact  of 
Mobilization  on  Company  Wage  and  Salary 
Structures"  by  Richard  C.  Smyth,  Director 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Schick  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  One  of  the  problems  discussed 
by  Mr.  Smyth  was  a  recent  trend  in  union 
demands  that  management  reopen  contracts 
which  were  supposedly  closed.  In  the  effort 
to  protect  itself,  in  this  period  of  wage  and 
salary  rises  there  are  11  things  which 
management  can  do,  he  says.  The  nth  of 
these  is  the  suggestion  to  "Remember  the 
forgotten  men  of  management."  Everyone 
else  gets  a  wage  or  salary  increase  but  the 
top  group  so  often  get  nothing  or  very 
little.  Yet  they  are  the  ones  who  keep  the 
business  going. 


The  Work-Shop  Seminars  for  which 
the  American  Management  Association 
programs  have  become  so  distinguished 
were  held  on  a  variety  of  topics  recently. 
Those  in  attendance  with  whom  I  have 
talked  have  been  very  warm  in  their  praise 
of  the  value  of  these  seminars  to  them. 
The  American  Management  Association 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  to  the  personnel  man. 

"Psychological  testing  helps  the 
individual,    too,"    was    the    title   of   an 


article  in  September  Personnel  Jour- 
nal, you  will  remember.  It  was  by 
Martin  M.  Bruce,  a  psychologist  with 
considerable  experience  in  industry.  This  is 
the  report  of  a  study  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  Personnel  Institute,  Inc.,  for  one  of 
the  major  tobacco  companies.  Every  fore- 
man was  tested  and  evaluated  by  his 
supervisors,  and  detailed  personal  infor- 
mation about  him  was  secured.  Two 
complete  reports,  one  for  management  and 
one  for  the  foreman  himself,  were  prepared. 
The  counseling,  based  on  the  man's  test 
and  work  performance,  was  performed  by 
the  man's  immediate  supervisor  who  went 
over  the  reports  in  detail.  Beforehand,  of 
course,  he  had  the  guidance  and  help  of  the 
psychologist  in  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  report. 

The  enthusiastic  comments  of  the  fore- 
men upon  completion  of  counseling  and 
their  subsequent  action  in  undertaking  their 
own  self-improvement  programs,  demon- 
strate that  this  application  of  aptitude 
testing  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
for  giving  the  foreman  a  strong  incentive 
for  self-improvement.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
vided an  effective  means  of  communication 
between  higher  and  lower  levels  of  manage- 
ment. 


ERSONALITIES 


It  has  been  said  that  magicians  pull 
rabbits  out  of  hats  and  psychologists  pull 
habits  out  of  rats.  Clifford  E.  Jurgensen, 
Personnel  Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Gas 
Company  does  both.  His  magic  led  to 
psychology,  and  thence  into  personnel. 

Back  in  192.5,  on  his  thirteenth  birth- 
day and  on  his  last  day  in  the  eighth  grade, 
Cliff  saw  his  first  magician.  It  was  a  full 


evening  performance,  and  left  him  wide 
eyed  and  sleepless.  Early  the  next  morning 
he  rushed  to  the  public  library  and  checked 
out  all  their  books  on  magic.  Cliff  now  says, 
"I  didn't  find  out  how  he  performed  his 
tricks,  but  did  learn  other  methods  of  doing 
them  and  was  introduced  to  many  addi- 
tional tricks.  That  started  me  on  a  full 
summer  of  building  simple  magic  effects  in 
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the  basement  of  my  home  and  of  diligent 
practice  so  as  to  fool  my  brothers  and 
friends."  During  the  next  few  years  he  was 
increasingly  in  demand  to  present  magic  at 
schools,  churches,  and  clubs. 

By  the  time  Jurgensen  was  graduated 
from  high  school,  he  had  worked  as  as- 
sistant to  a  professional  magician  and  had 
developed  his  own  full  evening  magic  show. 
Wanting  to  go  to  college,  but  lacking  the 
means,  he  got  a  job  as  office  boy  in  a  large 
life  insurance  agency.  During  the  next  two 
years  most  of  his  evenings  and  weekends 
were  spent  on  the  road  playing  small  time 
theatres.  Each  dime  he  could  save  went  into 
savings  for  a  college  education. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  depression, 
when  his  bank  account  was  high  and 
college  living  expenses  were  low,  he 
resigned  from  the  insurance  company  and 
enrolled  at  Carleton  College.  He  continued 
his  work  as  a  magician.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  magicians  to  drive  blindfolded  through 
heavy  traffic  of  large  cities,  using  a  method 
he  had  developed  himself  and  which  he  still 
retains  as  his  personal  secret.  Another  of  his 
stunts  was  to  dive  from  bridges  into  rivers 
while  handcuffed,  chained  and  padlocked. 
At  the  height  of  the  depression,  when 
magicians  were  frequently  "at  liberty",  he 
augmented  his  vacation  income  by  working 
as  a  salesman,  waiter,  laborer  on  road 
crew,  popcorn  vendor,  grocery  clerk — and 
anything  else  that  would  help  earn  money 
for  college. 

Before  entering  college  he  had  ready 
many  text  books  in  psychology  to  improve 
his  technique  as  a  magician.  It  was  only 
natural,  then,  that  he  should  take  a  course 
in  psychology.  This  lead  to  a  second  and 
third.  When  graduated,  he  had  taken  every 
psychology  course  the  college  offered. 

During  college  his  interests  shifted 
from  psychology  as  applied  to  magic  to  the 
more  general  field  of  psychology.  He  later 
obtained  a  Master's  degree  in  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Iowa.  There  he  also 
passed  his  Ph.  D.  preliminary  and  quali- 
fying examinations.  Before  completing  his 


Ph.  D.  course  requirements,  however,  he 
"decided  to  enter  industry  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years  and  a  maximum  of  five  years  in 
order  to  obtain  practical  experience  and  so 
avoid  becoming  an  impractical  theorist. 
"That  was  almost  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
industrial  work  has  been  so  fascinating 
I've  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
return  to  graduate  school,"  he  says. 

Starting  as  Personnel  Understudy  for 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  he  worked  on 
all  the  hourly  paid  jobs  in  the  Neenah  and 
Kimberly,  Wisconsin  plants.  He  was  then 
appointed  Psychologist  for  the  company. 
When  the  research  was  expanded  he  was 
made  Chief  Psychologist.  In  1945  he  ac- 
cepted his  present  position  as  Personnel 
Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Gas  Company 
where  he  has  developed  the  personnel  de- 
partment on  a  foundation  of  research. 
Fundamentally  a  research  psychologist, 
Jurgensen  has  ample  evidence  that  a  per- 
sonnel program  based  on  research  can  pay 
high  dividends  to  the  company. 

Several  of  his  tests  and  many  of  his 
research  studies  have  been  published.  He  is 
currently  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  and  is  a  member  of 
several  psychological  associations.  He  has 
not  neglected  the  less  academic  fields.  He  is 
a  frequent  seminar  leader  or  speaker  to  such 
groups  as  the  American  Gas  Association, 
American  Management  Association,  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  and 
National  Safety  Council,  and  has  written 
numerous  articles  for  their  publications. 

Jurgensen  can  be  considered  as  a  Re- 
search Psychologist  with  industry  as  his 
laboratory,  or  as  an  industrialist  who  is 
interested  almost  exclusively  in  the  prob- 
lems of  human  behavior.  Actually  he  is  a 
mixture  of  both.  He  says,  "I'm  criticized  by 
industrialists  as  being  too  academic,  and 
by  academicians  as  being  too  much  of  an 
industrialist.  Such  criticism  can  be  inter- 
preted several  ways,  but  to  me  it  seems  to 
be  a  good  point  of  balance.  The  two  fields 
are  in  need  of  more  blending  together  than 
has  generally  been  true  in  the  past." 


Everyone  who  has  a  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing salaries  knows  the  difficulty  of  keeping  sala- 
ries in  balance,  so  that  all  departments  have  about 
the  same  proportion  of  people  in  the  upper,  middle 
and  lower  parts  of  the  range.  Here  is  one  interest- 
ing means  of  maintaining  this  "balanced  struc- 
ture". It  may  also  be  recorded  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling salary  expense. 


Zone  Control  For  Balanced 
Salaries 


By  Robert  H.  Hoge,  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio 

Most  salary  schedules  prescribe  salary  ranges  instead  of  fixed  rates.  These 
ranges  go  by  a  variety  of  names.  In  many  instances  they  are  known  as 
salary  grades.  Sometime  they  are  called  salary  groups  or  salary  categories. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  range  is  called  a  salary  group. 

Most  salary  groups  are  expressed  in  terms  of  range  minimums,  normals  (or 
midpoints)  and  maximums.  Common  definitions  of  these  bench  marks  are:  the  group 
minimum  is  paid  for  minimum,  or  passable  performance;  the  normal  for  fully  quali- 
fied performance;  the  maximum  for  outstanding  performance.  Then,  by  some  scheme 
of  employee  appraisal — formal  merit  rating  in  many  cases — an  attempt  is  made  to 
fix  the  employee's  salary  at  the  proper  place  in  the  range. 

However,  as  most  salary  administrators  are  sadly  aware,  the  fixing  of  individual 
salaries  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  In  one  department  every  employee  with  a  service 
record  exceeding  ninety  days  is  a  "  top-notcher"  and  should  be  paid  an  outstanding 
rate.  That  is  what  the  supervisor  says!  But  in  a  nearby  department  the  rates  paid 
indicate  a  group  of  predominantly  inferior  employees.  The  result  is  that  the  employee 
appraisal  procedure  must  be  modified  by  some  further  administrative  control  if  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  wage  dollar,  the  prime  objective  of  a  salary  adminis- 
tration program,  is  to  be  achieved  with  any  degree  of  success. 

Supplemental  Controls  Are  Necessary 

Supplemental  controls  often  take  the  form  of  some  plan  for  budgeting  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  salary  adjustments.  This  may  help.  But,  as  every 
salary  administrator  knows  a  budget  does  not  always  solve  the  problem  of  main- 
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taining  a  balanced  salary  structure.  A  clustering  of  salaries  in  the  higher  and  some- 
times in  the  lower  areas  of  the  ranges  may  occur.  Once  the  clusters  begin  to  form 
the  salary  program  is  seriously  imperiled.  The  program  becomes  inflexible;  gross 
inequities  appear;  employee  turnover  rises;  the  program  comes  under  attack  from 
every  direction.  When  that  happens  the  program  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  the 
window,  so  to  speak.  All  too  often  that  has  been  the  fate  of  an  otherwise  well 
conceived  program  of  salary  administration. 

A  great  many  of  the  salary  programs  in  use  today — even  some  of  the  very  best 
ones — lack  that  one  vital  control  necessary  to  maintain  a  realistically  balanced 
salary  structure.  The  Zone  Control  procedure  about  to  be  explained  in  some  detail 
is  one  solution  of  the  problem. 
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SALARIES  WITHIN  ZONEH 
LIMITED  TO  25%  OF 
EMPLOYEES  IN  UNIT. 
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NO  LESS  THAN  70% 
OF  THE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  UNIT  SHALL 
BE  PAID  SALARIES 
WHICH  FALL  WITHIN 
THIS  SALARY  ZONE 
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What  percentage  of  the  employees  in  a  given  control  unit  (department,  section 
or  the  like)  of  50  or  more  persons  may  be  expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
jobs  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  department  head? 
Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  this  question  categorically  the  writer  will  relate 
one  company's  well  considered  opinion.  After  due  consideration  of  the  influencing 
factors  the  company  concluded  that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a  superior  or 
outstanding  performance  from  more  than  30%  of  the  employees.  That  figure  was 
thus  established  as  a  standard  of  expectancy  by  top  management  and  may  be  changed 
only  with  top  management  approval. 

Figure  1  shows  a  graphical  illustration  of  the  salary  group  range.  Three  control 
zones  have  been  established.  Zone  1  covers  salaries  up  to  3%  above  the  range  normal 
or  midpoint.  The  3%  leeway  was  injected  to  avoid  having  to  give  very  small  pay 
increases  to  employees  whose  salaries  closely  approached  their  group  normals  when 
the  procedure  was  adopted.  Zone  II  extends  from  the  upper  limit  of  Zone  I  to  a 
point  io?>%  above  the  range  normal.  Zone  III  is  everything  above  Zone  II. 
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The  three  zones  have  been  described  in  this  way:  The  Zone  I  salary  is  paid  to 
beginners,  semi-qualified  and  fully  qualified  employees.  When  a  salary  reaches  the 
top  of  the  zone  the  employee  becomes  definitely  in  line  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
rated  job. 

The  Zone  II  salary  is  paid  for  performance  and  exceeds  normal  expectancy. 

The  employee  paid  in  that  region  of  his  group  range  is  considered  very  pro- 
motable  and  every  effort  is  given  to  placing  him  or  her  in  a  more  important  and 
better  paying  job.  This  is  necessary  because  a  job  may  not  be  rated  higher  unless  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  employee  has  absorbed  new  or  additional  duties  which 
have  changed  the  job  content  significantly. 

The  Zone  III  salary  is  paid  for  outstanding  performance.  The  person  receiving 
it  is  usually  more  promotable.  Many  of  these  employees  are  older  persons  who,  for 
reasons  of  age  or  special  circumstances,  have  been  transferred  to  more  suitable  jobs 
and  bring  with  them  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ability. 

Figure  i  also  shows  the  percentage  of  employees  eligible  for  zone.  These  are 
70%  or  more  in  Zone  I;  not  more  than  15%  in  Zone  II;  not  more  than  5%  in  Zone  III. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Zone  I  covers  the  area  of  beginner  salaries.  These  are  salaries 
below  the  range  minimums  paid  to  bonafide  beginners  or  learners.  Although  pro- 
gression within  the  range  is  based  on  merit  there  are  time  limits  for  the  paying  of 
below  minimum  salaries.  Zone  I  also  embraces  salaries  between  the  range  minimums 
and  the  normals  plus  3%.  All  Zone  II  salaries  are  within  range  limits,  but  Zone  III 
salaries  also  include  all  employees  receiving  compensation  above  the  range  maxi- 
mums. Hence,  with  the  inclusion  of  below-minimum  and  over-maximum  rates  all 
salaries  are  controlled. 

How  Zone  Control  Works 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  emphasize  that  Zone  Control  is  applied  to 
all  salaries  in  a  given  unit.  It  does  not  apply  separately  to  single  occupations  such  as, 
say,  stenographers  or  Junior  Accountants. 

By  way  of  example  let  us  look  at  a  control  unit  of  60  persons.  In  this  unit  there 
may  be  File  Clerks  in  salary  group  1,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operators  in  salary 
group  3,  Junior  Accountants  in  salary  group  6,  Senior  Accountants  in  salary  group 
10  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  jobs  classified  in  groups  iz,  14  or  even  higher. 
Each  salary  group,  of  course,  carries  its  own  pay  range.  Hence,  in  this  unit  of  60  at 
least  70%,  or  41  persons,  must  be  paid  salaries  which  do  not  exceed  by  more  than 
3%  the  mid-points  of  the  salary  groups  to  which  their  respective  jobs  are  classified. 
Of  the  remaining  18  employees  no  more  than  15  may  be  paid  in  the  Zone  II  section 
of  their  respective  ranges;  no  more  than  three  in  the  Zone  III  section. 

A  function  of  salary  administration  is  to  maintain  a  day-by-day  control  record. 
This  record  is  readily  available  to  the  department  head  who  contemplates  a  salary 
adjustment  for  any  employee.  In  addition  to  this  record  a  quarterly  "situation 
report"  is  issued  to  appropriate  management  personnel.  This  report  is  shown  in 
figure  z. 
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SALARY  STRUCTURE  SITUATION  REPORT 


UNIT_ 


_DATE. 


Division,  Sub-Division  or  Subsidiary 


1.  Number  of  Employees  on  Structure 

2.  Total  Monthly  Salaries 

3.  Average  Salary 

4.  Total  Qualified  Salaries 

5.  Average  Qualified  Salary 

6.  Ratio  Average  Salary  to 
Average  Qualified  (No.  3  *  No.  5) 


AVERAGE  SALARIES 


Women 


-% 


Total 
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ZONE  CONTROLS 

Control 
Quotas 


Zone   I L_        70-  ,   or  more  ol  Salaries  to  be  in  this  zone. 

a.  Below  Group  Minimum 

b.  At  Min.  to  3%  Under  Qualified 

c.  At  Qualified  plus  or  minus  3% 

Zone  I  Totals 

Zone      II 1      No  more  than  25'  ,  of  Salaries  may  be  in  this  zone.      I 

a.  3%  to  IOJ.^%  over  Qualified 

Zone   III 1       No  more  than  5  .  of  Salaries  may  be  in  this  zone. 

a.  lOVi.%  over  Qualified  thru  Maximum 

b.  Over  Maximum 

Zone  III  Totals 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES'  CONTROLLED  SALARIES 
TOTAL  NOT  CONTROLLED 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  ON  STRUCTURE 


Numbtr  of  Employees 
Men  Women  Total 


Total 


1007 


COMMENTS: 


This  Report  issued  quarterly  as  of  the  First  Days  of  February,  May,  August  and  November. 

Fio.  2. 

There  are  many  advantages  of  the  Zone  Control  procedure  over  other  most 
control  methods.  Chief  among  these,  of  course,  is  the  ability  to  maintain  a  balanced 
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compensation  structure.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  arrangements  incompatible  with 
uniformly  equitable  compensation  such  as  some  types  of  budgets.  It  provides  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility  in  dealing  with  low  turn-over  departments  in  contrast  with  high 
turn-over  units.  This  is  achieved  by  adjusting  the  Zone  Control  percentages  up  or 
down  for  segments  of  the  unit  while  still  maintaining  the  70-2.5-5  ratio  for  the  overall 
control  unit. 

Moreover,  Zone  Control  has  brought  about  more  objective  employee  appraisal. 
Job  specifications  which  describe,  analyze  and  rate  jobs  are  given  increased  attention 
by  the  department  head.  It  has  produced  a  more  equitable  salary  situation  by  in- 
suring that  all  groups  of  employees,  wherever  situated,  are  given  like  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  pay  adjustments.  Finally  it  has  brought  about  a  changed  and  im- 
proved philosophy  of  salary  administration  by  making  the  department  head  con- 
scious of  the  perils  resulting  from  a  careless  or  indiscriminate  treatment  of  his 
employees'  salaries. 
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Training  foremen  is  very  difficult  and  suitable  sub- 
ject matter  is  not  always  easy  to  find.  Here  is 
material  for  foreman  training  on  the  most  difficult 
part  of  his  job — being  an  effective  executive.  The 
author  is  a  psychologist  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  industrial  training. 


The  Foreman  as  an  Executive 


By  Rexford  Hersey,  Wharton  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  title  of  this  article  may  seem  presumptious  to  many.  Ordinarily  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  presidents  of  a  company  are  considered  "  top"  executives.  Those 
officers  immediately  under  them  are  looked  upon  also  as  executives  but  there 
we  usually  stop.  I  am  not  planning  to  change  this  common  terminology  and  try  to 
prove  that  the  foreman  is  an  executive.  The  most  I  can  do  is  to  describe  those  ex- 
ecutive processes  and  activities  in  which  the  foreman  can  take  part,  and  thereby 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  his  department. 

Of  the  various  executive  "processes"  and  "activities",  I  have  chosen  two 
processes  and  four  activities  with  which  the  foreman  should  be  concerned.  These 
"processes"  are:  i.  Create  and  work  through  organization,  z.  Establish  and  utilize 
the  principles  of  authority.  In  discussing  these  two  processes  I  hope  it  will  be  clear 
to  the  reader  how  they  can  be  utilized  effectively.  My  discussion  will  therefore 
constitute  the  arguments  why  I  have  chosen  these  two  as  particularly  applicable  to 
supervisors  at  the  foreman  level.  The  "activities"  will  then  be  taken  up  in  Part  B. 

Part  A 
Executive  Processes  Affecting  the  Foreman 
i.  Create  and  Work  through  Organization. 

The  subject  of  organization  in  its  broadest  definition  includes:  (i)  the  employees 
of  a  company;  (z)  the  range  of  authority  and  responsibility  which  they  individually 
exercise;  (3)  the  framework  of  relations  with  one  another,  and  (4)  the  mechanisms 
through  which  they  operate  and  coordinate  their  activities  in  the  enterprise. 

Organization  is  thus  the  machine  of  management  through  which  to  attain  the 
end  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  the  top  executives.  There  are,  there- 
fore, certain  clear-cut  and  definite  principles  of  organization  which  the  foreman 
should  know  and  follow. 
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a .  Unity  of  Purpose 

The  more  united  the  members  of  an  organization  are  in  the  determination  and 
realization  of  a  common  goal  or  series  of  goals,  the  more  effectively  the  organization 
of  which  they  are  members  will  function.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
functioning  of  athletic  groups,  where  joint  cooperative  effort  is  required.  That  is 
why  we  ordinarily  use  the  term  "  team"  to  denote  such  groups  and  say  their  success 
depends  largely  on  "teamwork."  Whether  the  foreman  has  under  him  five  or  fifty 
employees,  his  problem  is  the  same — how  to  effect  "teamwork".  He  must  build  up 
in  each  employee  a  knowledge  of  the  objectives  of  both  himself  and  the  company 
and  a  desire  to  help  achieve  those  objectives.  This  result  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
saying:  "Thou  shalt".  It  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  factors  which 
we  shall  discuss  throughout  this  article.  At  the  moment,  let  us  content  ourselves 
by  telling  the  foreman  that  he  himself  must  know  the  objectives  he  wants  his 
employees  to  accept  and  be  sold  on  them  himself. 

b.   Principle  of  Specialisation 

Even  in  the  smallest  groups  there  will  be  one  man  who  will  excel  in  one  area 
whereas  others  will  have  different  qualifications.  It  is  perhaps  not  always  possible 
for  the  president  or  the  foreman  to  make  certain  that  each  of  his  aids  is  perfectly 
qualified  for  his  position.  However,  he  must  see  to  it  that  positions  are  not  filled  by 
those  who  are  absolutely  unqualified.  In  such  cases  the  functioning  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  bound  to  be  inefficient  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  continue  to  operate 
permanently.  However,  organizations  are  not  built  around  the  principles  of  human 
specialization  alone.  There  is  specialization  by  locality,  by  product,  by  function. 
All  of  these  factors  must  be  considered  when  the  foreman  is  building  up  and  working 
through  his  organization  in  his  own  department  or  section. 

c .  Span  of  Control 

Another  principle  which  the  foreman  must  consider  as  well  as  the  president  is 
that  no  executive  should  have  too  many  subordinates  reporting  directly  to  him. 
Ordinarily  the  text  books  point  out  that  three  to  six  is  the  ideal  number  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  executives,  though  a  final  choice  depends  upon  the  complexity  of  the 
relations  between  the  executive  and  his  subordinates  as  well  as  the  nature  of  these 
relations,  i.e.  whether  highly  technical  or  not.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
foreman's  department  we  see  at  once  the  necessity — in  a  department  of  30  to  50 
employees — of  the  foreman's  appointing  a  number  of  senior  employees  or  "leads" 
who  may  take  off  his  hands  at  least  the  detailed  supervision  over  quantity  and 
quality  of  output.  In  that  case  the  foreman  would  ordinarily  have  three  or  four  such 
"leads"  to  assist  him.  Each  lead  in  turn  could  supervise  the  instruction  and  work 
load  of  some  10  to  xo  employees.  Each  group  can  be  that  large  because  of  the  relative 
simplicity  of  the  relationships  involved.  In  some  cases  this  problem  is  solved  by  the 
appointment  of  assistant  foremen  rather  than  lead  employees. 
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Naturally,  in  situations  where  the  turnover  is  low,  practically  no  training 
problems  arise.  The  responsibility  for  quality  control  is  entirely  taken  over  by 
inspection,  and  the  work  of  each  employee  needs  little  supervision  and  scheduling. 
Thus  the  size  of  the  foreman's  group  need  only  be  limited  by  his  ability  to  know  his 
people.  And  he  must  be  well  enough  acquainted  with  them  to  handle  all  the  personnel 
problems  which  arise,  i.e.,  disciplining,  rating,  handling  misunderstandings,  pro- 
motions and  pay  increases.  Thirty-five  employees  in  his  department  would  seem  a 
reasonable  number,  50  would  be  the  outside  limit,  and  this  in  a  department  where 
practically  all  production  problems  had  been  lifted  from  the  foreman.  Otherwise  the 
span  of  control  principle  would  operate  as  with  any  other  "executive",  and  leads  or 
assistant  foremen  would  be  needed. 

d.  The  One  Boss  Idea 

In  setting  up  the  organization  as  suggested  in  the  previous  paragraph  care  must 
be  taken  by  the  foreman  not  to  violate  a  principle  very  important  to  the  functioning 
of  his  organization,  namely,  that  each  employee  should  report  only  to  one  superior. 
It  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  that  the  foreman  clearly  delineate  the  authority 
which  the  leads  and  assistant  foremen  are  to  exercise.  Otherwise  the  workers  may 
become  confused  as  to  whom  to  go  to  settle  certain  points  of  friction  or  to  get 
advice.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  suggest  what  method  should  be  utilized 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  the  foreman's  department.  Certainly  the  proper 
management  duties,  authorities  and  responsibilities  necessary  for  the  foreman  to 
possess  if  he  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  management  must  be  preserved  for  himself 
by  the  foreman.  However,  he  should  take  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  step  on  the 
toes  of  his  leads  or  assistant  foreman.  Workers  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  over  their 
heads  and  bring  matters  under  their  jurisdiction  directly  to  him,  without  first 
clearing  through  them. 

e.   Principle  of  Total  Reward 

The  functioning  of  any  organization  must  be  based  on  the  rewards  to  the 
individuals  involved.  We  ordinarily  consider  that  money  makes  the  wheels  go  round. 
This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  but  there  are  many  other  factors  involved,  as  we  all 
know.  The  reader  may  consider  that  this  principle  of  consideration  of  the  total 
reward  is  superfluous.  However,  it  is  so  important  that  no  advice  to  a  foreman,  or 
for  that  matter,  a  top  executive,  regarding  organization  principles  can  be  considered 
at  all  complete  without  stressing  this  principle.  The  rewards  other  than  monetary 
are  those  of  recognition,  appreciation,  genial  company,  hope  of  advancement,  con- 
sideration and  freedom  to  express  one's  opinion  and  give  suggestions.  There  are 
probably  many  more  rewards  in  a  "  free  wheeling' '  organization  where  the  individual 
is  accepted  as  unique  and  worthwhile.  No  foreman  can  have  an  efficiently  functioning 
organization  without  utilizing  this  principle  of  total  reward. 
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f .   The  Principle  of  biformality 

The  organization  of  any  large  or  even  fairly  large  concern  must  have  its  formal 
organization  charts,  its  description  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  in 
each  position.  However,  to  make  this  organization  function  efficiently  requires 
much  more  than  the  cold-blooded  administration  of  one's  work.  Any  fast-running, 
highly  meshed  machine  needs  efficient  lubrication,  as  all  foremen  know.  An  organi- 
zation composed  of  individuals  who  must  mesh  their  efforts  together  in  a  cooperative 
endeavor  needs  the  lubricant  of  informality.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  foreman  must 
be  easy  to  approach,  genial  in  his  bearing,  ready  to  laugh  at  a  good  joke,  not  thick 
skinned,  if  a  worker  criticizes  him,  but  still  able  to  maintain  the  respect  of  his 
people. 

g.   Validity  of  the  Informal  Organization 

If  informality  is  the  lubricant  which  causes  the  formal  organization  to  function 
at  its  best,  so  the  type  and  effect  of  the  informal  organization  which  exists  in  every 
department  plays  a  major  role  in  the  effective  functioning  of  the  formal  organization. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  recent  texts  that  the  formal  organization  should  be  the 
same  as  the  informal  organization.  If  that  were  true  the  foreman  and  the  leads  in  a 
department  would  be  the  leaders  whom  the  employees  themselves  would  have  chosen 
for  the  positions  which  they  occupy.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  a  feasible  plan  on 
which  to  concentrate.  The  formal  positions  of  authority  are  not  sufficient  in  number 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  real  leaders  in  an  organization.  Certainly  I  would  agree 
that  those  employees  who  are  in  formal  positions  of  authority  should  be  worthy  of 
those  positions.  However,  the  foreman  should  realize  that  his  department  will 
function  much  more  efficiently  if  there  are  other  leaders  outside  the  formal  organiza- 
tion on  whose  cooperation  he  can  count  in  achieving  the  objectives  which  he  has 
instilled  in  his  people. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  his  informal  organization  in  a 
department,  let  me  cite  an  example.  A  department  of  a  certain  company  was  com- 
prised of  roughly  40  people.  Originally  the  department  was  studied  because  the 
product  manufactured  was  the  same  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  I  wished  to  check 
variations  in  the  daily  production  of  individual  workers.  To  my  surprise  the  varia- 
tions which  occurred  were  those  of  the  group  as  a  whole  rather  than  of  individuals 
within  the  group.  Careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  those  variations  showed  that  they 
were  due  to  the  informal  organization  within  the  department. 

In  this  case  five  workers  regulated  the  variations  in  production  in  the  depart- 
ment. If,  for  instance,  these  five  turned  out  31  pieces,  most  of  the  others  turned  out 
30,  and  a  few  turned  out  Z9.  If  they  decided  to  turn  out  33  the  ratio  of  the  others 
was  3Z  and  31.  If  a  worker,  due  to  illness  in  the  family,  or  to  having  been  out  late 
the  night  before,  informed  the  five  that  he  was  not  up  to  par,  these  informal  leaders 
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would  designate  several  others  to  turn  out  a  few  extra  pieces  and  credit  them  to  the 
one  who  was  somewhat  incapacitated.  As  you  may  surmise,  this  department  was 
entirely  on  piece  work  and  the  informal  organization  took  care  that  the  rate  would 
not  be  cut  by  individuals  doing  too  much  work.  The  management  rated  this  de- 
partment as  one  of  its  most  efficient  departments  because  practically  no  grievances 
and  almost  no  absenteeism  occurred  in  that  department.  Whether  management's 
rating  of  the  department  was  correct  or  not,  I  leave  to  your  judgment.  The  foreman 
also  had  very  little  trouble  with  this  department,  as  you  may  surmise.  The  informal 
organization  really  ran  the  department. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  every  foreman  must  be  keenly  alert  to  the 
functioning  of  the  informal  organization  in  his  department  if  he  expects  his  formal 
organization  to  function  efficiently. 

x.  Establish  and  Utilise  The  Principles  of  Authority. 

Most  texts  include  the  problem  of  authority  in  their  chapters  dealing  with 
organization.  I  realize  the  validity  of  such  reasoning  in  a  book  written  exclusively 
for  students  of  management.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  authority 
is  so  important  to  the  foreman  that  it  deserves  equal  consideration  with  that  of 
organization.  I  grant  that  all  the  principles  of  organization  previously  mentioned 
comprise  the  foundation  upon  which  the  proper  establishment  of  authority  must 
rest.  Unless  the  foreman  has  taken  care  of  them  in  an  efficient  manner,  his  authority 
will  not  function  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  willing  and  loyal  acceptance.  No  matter 
what  pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  the  individual  is  still  free  to  accept  authority 
willingly  or  to  deny  it  and  exercise  open  or  tacit  sabotage.  Too  few  foremen  realize 
that  there  are  certain  principles  and  techniques  of  authority  which  they  must  specifi- 
cally consider  and  make  use  of  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  willing  acceptance  of 
their  instruction  on  the  part  of  their  workers.  An  order  given  is  not  necessarily  an 
order  carried  out,  unless  the  authority  who  issues  the  order  and  the  order  itself 
are  accepted.  Here  are  some  of  the  important  principles  of  authority  which  fore- 
men can  utilize  to  advantage. 

a .  Sources  of  Authority 

There  are  three  major  sources  of  authority  which  subordinates  recognize.  One 
apparently  is  as  important  as  the  other.  They  are:  (1)  technical  competence,  (1) 
ability  to  lead  and  advise,  and  (3)  authority  of  position. 

Authority  of  position  is  naturally  the  most  obvious  source  and  top  management 
should  not  neglect  to  give  to  the  foreman  the  requisite  prerogatives  and  powers  to 
buttress  his  position  authority.  In  most  instances  his  position  authority  should  be 
carefully  defined  and  laid  down  in  the  organization  manual  and  be  available  for 
inspection  by  his  employees  if  they  so  desire. 

The  next  source  of  authority — ability  to  lead  and  advise,  (leadership  author- 
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ity) — emanates  from  the  foreman's  personality  traits  and  all-around  good  common 
sense.  The  techniques  the  foreman  may  use  to  improve  himself  as  a  leader  are  not 
pertinent  to  this  article.  However,  there  is  one  point  in  this  connection  that  must 
be  stressed.  Too  many  companies  consider  that  all  the  foreman  needs  is  "person- 
ality", that  he  does  not  require  to  be  technically  competent  in  relation  to  the  work 
that  he  is  supervising.  This  premise  seems  to  me  quite  wrong,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  supervisors  have  done  very  good  jobs  in  departments  where 
they  did  not  know  the  work  when  appointed.  Usually  we  will  find  that  such  super- 
visors soon  acquire  a  general  knowledge  not  only  of  the  jobs  in  the  department 
but  at  the  same  time  become  able  to  advise  their  workers  regarding  new  jobs  or  new 
machines. 

"Technical  competence"  does  not  mean  that  the  foreman  shall  be  able  to  perform 
the  work  better  than  the  workers  but  rather  that  he  understand  the  principles  in- 
volved and  can  give  practical  assistance  in  helping  his  people  solve  their  craft  prob- 
lems. Without  this  competence  he  loses  one-third  of  his  authority.  Don't  give  your 
people  the  chance  to  say,  "That  dumb  bunny!  Never  go  to  him  for  help.  He  doesn't 
know  his  way  to  first  base". 

At  the  same  time  it  is  most  important  for  the  foreman  to  remember  that  au- 
thority does  not  emanate  from  above  alone.  It  emanates  equally  from  below  and 
ultimately  is  the  result  of  the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  actions,  of  feelings  and 
hopes,  that  are  difficult  to  put  down  on  paper.  Employees  want  to  accept  authority 
(i)  when  they  feel  it  is  to  their  best  interest  in  line  with  the  total  reward  involved, 
(V)  when  they  are  able  mentally  and  physically  to  make  the  requisite  response  and 
(3)  when  they  feel  that  the  authority  is  buttressed  by  the  three  sources  we  have 
been  discussing  in  this  section.  If  the  foreman  is  handicapped  in  any  one  of  these 
three  sources,  he  is  handicapped  in  establishing  and  utilizing  the  principles  of  au- 
thority in  securing  employee  acceptance. 

b.  Importance  of  Adequate  Information 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  accepted  by  progressive  firms  that  they  cannot 
secure  acceptance  of  the  firm's  objectives  and  goals  unless  a  method  is  found  to  pro- 
vide all  concerned  with  adequate  information  regarding  all  policies  and  orders  which 
require  action  on  their  part.  Many  companies  include  letters  to  employees  with  the 
paycheck.  Bulletin  boards  and  the  company  magazine  are  utilized.  The  annual  re- 
port is  frequently  sent  to  employees.  We  assume  that  these  companies  have  made 
it  a  point  to  provide  their  foremen  with  information  in  advance  of  the  employees. 
Otherwise  the  endeavor  to  supply  the  employees  with  all  this  information,  though 
commendable  in  itself,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  respect  of  the  employees  for  the 
supervisor  and  thus  weaken  his  authority. 

However,  the  foreman  must  remember  that  merely  putting  out  a  written  memo- 
randum does  not  guarantee  that  his  employees  will  even  read  it,  much  less  grasp 
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its  import.  Some  companies  are  experimenting  with  regularly  planned  meetings 
which  eventually  reach  the  lowest  employee.  Such  meetings,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  complete  and  unhampered  employee 
participation.  No  topics  or  problems  can  be  barred  from  these  discussions,  though 
the  agenda  for  these  meetings  must  be  carefully  planned.  In  my  own  management 
consulting  work  I  have  only  instituted  such  meetings  down  to  and  including  the 
lead  employees. 

However,  the  meetings  of  the  foremen  with  their  lead  employees  were  very 
lively  and  created  a  favorable  reaction  even  in  those  divisions  of  a  company  where 
the  lead  employees  were  members  of  two  very  radical  unions.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experience  I  would  think  that  the  wise  foreman  might  well  consider  the  possibility 
of  asking  for  permission  to  conduct  such  meetings  regularly  with  the  various  work 
groups  in  his  department  even  though  such  a  program  were  not  company-wide. 
The  basic  purpose  could  be  that  of  encouraging  group  thinking  about  departmental 
problems  and  a  group  decision  as  to  what  to  do  about  them.  This  would  be  a  way 
of  buttressing  the  foreman's  authority  through  the  help  of  the  informal  depart- 
ment organization  previously  described. 

Such  meetings  cannot  be  mere  "bull  sessions".  If  you  conduct  them,  appoint 
a  rotating  committee  of  representative  employees  to  help  you  make  an  agenda.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  discuss  matters  about  which  you  have  no  power.  Questions  may  be 
raised  for  which  you  may  be  able  to  secure  the  answer.  Frequently  you  are  required 
to  pass  down  plans  and  decisions  from  above  to  your  people  and  to  see  that  they 
are  carried  through.  Such  meetings  will  give  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  in- 
form your  group  as  to  the  reasons  for  them.  Employees,  when  treated  "  on  the  level", 
are  ready  and  willing  to  accept  reasonable  and  competent  authority,  particularly  if 
fully  informed. 

c.  Elements  of  Authoritative  Instructions 

The  technique  of  giving  instruction  is  another  art  not  applicable  to  this  article. 
However,  the  foreman  can  make  his  instructions  more  readily  acceptable  to  his 
people  if  he  will  remember  some  of  the  following  directions. 

(1)  Have  a  definite  and  well  recognized  channel  through  which  all  your  com- 
munications go.  Remember  the  "one  boss"  idea  and  make  sure  that  each  member 
of  your  organization  reports  to  a  particular  person  for  his  instructions  and  see  that 
these  channels  are  observed.  In  other  words,  do  not  short  circuit  your  established 
channel  of  communication  and  give  instructions  yourself  to  the  employees  who  re- 
port to  lead  employees,  who  in  turn  report  to  you.  If  in  an  emergency  you  do  issue 
instructions  directly,  inform  the  lead  or  assistant  foreman  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Y)  Make  sure  that  your  lines  of  communication  are  as  direct  as  possible  in 
order  that  no  time  may  be  wasted  or  error  incurred  through  repetition.  This  point, 
for  most  foremen,  would  only  become  important  when  they  have  in  their  depart- 
ment both  assistant  foreman  and  lead  employees. 
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(3)  Do  not  interrupt  your  leads  when  they  are  giving  instructions  unless  the 
matter  is  most  urgent.  Such  interruptions,  particularly  at  this  level,  cause  the  lead 
to  forget  his  train  of  thought  and  may  bring  about  serious  errors  in  the  instructions. 

(4)  Make  sure  you  have  a  method  of  following  up  to  assure  that  the  instruc- 
tions were  fully  understood  and  are  being  faithfully  carried  out.  The  knowledge 
in  both  the  mind  of  the  lead  and  his  employees  that  every  instruction  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  a  check  adds  to  their  ready  acceptance  of  the  instruction. 

The  preceding  elements,  though  seemingly  simple,  will  add  much  towards  main- 
taining a  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  your  employees. 

d .  Decision  Making  as  a  Factor  in  Authority 

One  of  the  frequently  neglected  factors  in  considerations  of  the  problem  of  au- 
thority is  the  executive's  ability  to  arrive  at  decisions  effectively.  The  executive, 
(1)  who  makes  a  decision  that  cannot  be  carried  through,  (2.)  who  decides  a  prob- 
lem prematurely  and  later  has  to  change  his  decision,  (3)  who  makes  a  decision 
which  others  should  have  made  and  has  his  decision  countermanded,  is  certainly 
not  doing  much  to  build  up  his  authority.  Likewise  the  failure  to  make  decisions 
when  the  subordinates  need  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  causes  them 
to  suspect  him  of  weakness. 

The  making  of  decisions  falls  into  two  main  divisions:  (1)  those  of  the  per- 
ceptive processes,  (Y)  those  of  the  judging  processes.  When  a  foreman  or  executive 
tabulates  his  decisions  during  the  course  of  a  month,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  of  them  pertain  to  matters  of  accurate  perception.  Has  he  read  the  instructions 
correctly?  Has  he  understood  the  letter  requesting  certain  information?  Does  he  know 
exactly  what  type  of  information  is  required  for  this  report?  In  a  top  executive,  the 
ability  to  read  rapidly  and  perceive  accurately  is  absolutely  vital.  These  require- 
ments are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
modern  foreman.  50^  of  his  decisions  probably  rest  upon  the  perceptive  processes. 
The  decisions  involving  judging  rest  upon  two  types  of  reasoning:  (1)  rational  rea- 
soning; (V)  intuitive  or  sub-conscious  reasoning. 

The  case  of  Richard  H.  will  illustrate  the  practical  importance  of  determining 
the  type  of  reasoning  which  is  required.  R.  H.  was  a  supervising  agent  on  a  large  and 
important  division  of  a  railroad.  As  such,  his  job  required  supervision  over  some 
30  or  40  agents  located  in  various  stations  on  the  division.  He  was  confronted  fre- 
quently with  the  necessity  for  making  rapid  and  rational  decisions  on  problems 
raised  by  them  either  by  telephone  or  by  letter.  Before  appointment  to  this  position 
he  had  been  in  a  position  where  he  had  many  people  to  meet.  He  enjoyed  this  and 
could  rely  in  his  contacts  with  them  on  utilization  of  the  tariffs  covering  the  rates. 
He  had  an  unusual  memory  for  such  details. 

His  new  position  required  a  very  different  type  of  mental  functioning.  Though 
he  had  not  been  sick  a  day  for  10  years,  inside  of  6  months  he  had  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital for  2.  months  with  a  stomach  ailment.  On  his  return  to  work  I  examined  him 
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and  found  that  his  score  in  the  test  covering  the  rational  reasoning  called  for  by  his 
new  job  was  only  15%  of  that  deemed  necessary.  The  discrepancy  between  test  score 
and  job  requirement  indicated  a  likely  cause  for  his  nervous  tension  and  which 
probably  caused  his  stomach  trouble.  However,  those  decisions  which  did  not  re- 
quire an  immediate  rational  answer,  but  could  be  slept  over,  did  not  seem  to  cause 
him  any  worry.  Besides,  they  were  usually  accurate  and  his  reasoning  was  very 
realistic.  In  other  words,  R.  H.  possessed  the  power  of  intuitive  or  sub-conscious 
reasoning  to  a  very  high  degree  provided  he  was  not  rushed,  and  could  allow  his 
"night  mind"  to  make  the  decision. 

However,  the  sub-conscious  reasoning  process  does  not  always  operate  so  slowly 
as  in  the  case  of  R.  H.  Some  people  arrive  at  intuitive  or  sub-conscious  decisions 
more  quickly,  if  not  more  accurately,  than  they  arrive  at  the  conscious  ones. 

It  was  possible  to  transfer  R.  H.  to  another  job  where  his  liking  for  people,  his 
excellent  memory,  and  his  slow,  but  accurate,  intuitive  thinking  could  be  utilized. 
Unfortunately,  he  made  such  a  success  of  his  new  job  that  after  3  or  4  years'  time, 
top  management  promoted  him  to  a  regional  job  similar  to  the  former  divisional 
job.  The  results  were  the  same.  Inside  of  4  months  he  was  again  in  a  hospital  and 
after  a  2.  year  trial  was  put  back  on  the  job  from  which  he  had  been  promoted.  This 
story  illustrates  the  vital  relationship  between  the  various  types  of  reasoning  and 
the  kinds  of  decisions  required  in  different  types  of  jobs. 

The  foreman  must  utilize  all  these  various  perceptive  and  judging  processes  in 
varying  degrees,  when  he  has  to  decide  on  the  problems  which  come  up.  Each 
person  must  study  himself  and  his  reactions  to  his  problems.  He  can  usually  im- 
prove his  decision-making  ability  through  using  as  frequently  as  possible  that  type 
of  judging  which  he  can  use  most  efficiently.  Management  should  also  seriously 
endeavor  not  to  promote  employes  or  supervisors  to  positions  for  which  they  do  not 
have  the  requisite  natural  ability. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  stress  again  the  importance  of  these  factors  of 
authority  we  have  just  discussed.  If  the  foreman  remembers  them  and  utilizes  them 
he  will  find  that  his  department  will  function  more  and  more  smoothly.  By  creating 
and  working  through  organisation  and  utilizing  the  principles  of  authority  the  fore- 
man builds  up  the  structure  and  atmosphere  necessary  to  secure  the  essential  services 
and  cooperation  from  the  individual  workers  under  him. 

(To  Be  Continued} 


A  well  organized  Employee  Opinion  Survey  is 
one  way  to  call  management's  attention  to  needed 
changes  and  trouble  spots.  Be  sure  to  include  fore- 
men and  other  supervisors  in  your  survey. 


Employee  Opinion  Surveys 
That  Help  Management 


By  Guy  B.  Arthur,  Jr.,  President,  Management 
Evaluation  Services,  Inc.,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

In  one  very  large  national  corporation  the  most  disgruntled  group  of  employees 
I  talked  to  were  the  vice  presidents.  Their  "know  it  all"  president  believes  to 

this  day  that  he  has  really  provided  those  six  men  with  more  than  they  deserve 
in  life.  But  any  one  of  them  would  leave  for  half  his  present  salary  if  he  could  enjoy 
a  little  security,  opportunity  and  fair  treatment. 

Recently  I  talked  to  a  twenty  thousand  dollar  executive  of  another  nation-wide 
firm.  His  plea  was  for  me  to  locate  a  position  for  him,  at  any  salary,  where  he  could 
enjoy  a  little  feeling  of  security,  satisfaction  and  decent  treatment.  He  is  very  able 
and  could  do  a  tremendous  job  if  only  he  were  given  the  opportunity.  He  knows 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part.  But  his 
president  is  not  interested  in  the  opinions  of  his  subordinates.  This  "who's  who" 
president  does  not  realize  the  importance  of  non-monetary  satisfactions  in  a  job. 
These  are  not  exceptional  cases.  They  only  illustrate  the  usual  top  management 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  non-financial  incentives. 

Bring  the  Facts  to  Management's  Attention 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  understanding  in  many  organizations  we  searched  for 
means  of  bringing  facts  to  management's  attention.  Feeding  them  reading  material 
on  non-financial  incentives  only  put  a  greater  burden  on  them  without  changing 
their  basic  beliefs.  Telling  them  of  case  examples  in  their  own  company  was  most 
effective.  The  limitations  of  that  method  were  two:  first,  it  was  very  expensive  to 
interview  personally  enough  employees  to  bring  out  the  facts;  second,  it  was  difficult 
to  cite  specific  examples  without  putting  some  individual  on  the  spot. 

We  then  tried  a  modification  of  morale  surveys.  This  worked  very  well  in  that 
their  anonymous  nature  brought  forth  excellent  information  which  really  aroused 
management.  They  could  not  dispute  the  preponderance  of  evidence.  They  became 
concerned  for  the  first  time. 
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Then  we  spent  two  years  in  developing  a  method  for  what  we  term  "Objective 
Employee  Opinion  Surveys";  a  method  which  is  accurate,  fast,  flexible  and  inex- 
pensive. In  this  way  employee  opinions  can  be  secured  on  a  matter  before  any  final 
decision  must  be  made  by  management.  We  can  thus  measure  the  progress  of  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  instituted  by  management.  Let  me  outline  the  method  we  are 
using  successfully. 

In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  purpose — a  reason  for  making  the  survey;  a 
problem  to  solve;  guidance  on  a  certain  subject;  or  measurement  of  progress  for 
some  specific  program. 

Next,  all  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  employees  are  designed  by  management 
with  our  help.  Short,  terse  and  precise  questions.  Non-leading  questions.  Questions 
which  avoid  the  building  of  negative  attitudes.  Questions  which  do  not  stir  up 
"hornets'  nests".  Questions  which  stay  clear  of  the  non-correctibles — those  things 
management  cannot  or  will  not  correct  regardless  of  employee  attitudes.  Questions 
which  are  readable  and  easily  understandable  by  the  employees.  Finally,  only  twenty 
to  thirty  questions  are  used  for  each  questionnaire.  Experience  has  proven  that  we 
should  never  use  more  questions  than  can  be  comfortably  answered  by  an  average 
employee  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Then  we  agree  on  the  way  in  which  the  resulting  information  is  to  be  broken 
down.  By  departments,  of  course,  but  not  into  smaller  groups  than  twelve.  We  must 
prevent  having  anyone  put  "on  the  spot"  as  a  result  of  his  cooperation.  There  are 
many  other  possible  breakdowns;  age;  length  of  service;  earnings;  sex;  race;  or 
marital  status.  Almost  any  breakdown  can  be  made  to  fit  management's  needs,  pro- 
viding it  is  used  to  advantage.  The  fewer  the  number  of  breakdowns  the  more  ac- 
curate will  be  the  final  results. 

After  management's  full  approval  of  these  matters,  questionnaires  are  printed 
on  two  sides  of  one  8|xn  inch  card.  After  each  question  are  spaces  for  the  employee 
to  "check  off"  one  of  several  possible  answers.  Employees  need  not  write  anything 
unless  they  wish  to  spell  out  their  comments  or  criticisms  regarding  certain  ques- 
tions. Ample  space  is  provided  for  such  comments.  The  largest  printing  on  the  card 
says  "don't  sign  your  name". 

Use  Only  a  Sample  of  a  Large  Group 

Where  large  groups  of  employees  are  involved  we  find  it  best  to  give  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  a  sample  group  of  the  total  number.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
complete  the  survey  before  the  "grapevine"  gets  to  work.  Accuracy  can  be  main- 
tained if  the  sampling  is  done  very  carefully.  The  total  number  must  exceed  one 
thousand  if  a  sampling  group  is  to  be  used.  Within  that  total  number  no  depart- 
ment should  be  sampled  unless  more  than  one  hundred  employees  are  involved. 
Smaller  departments  must  be  combined  to  meet  this  requirement.  In  some  cases  it  is 
best  to  survey  all  employees  even  though  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  in  the 
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group.  This  is  particularly  true  of  supervisors.   All  of  them  should  complete  the 
survey  so  they,  in  turn,  can  explain  "what  it  is  all  about"  to  their  subordinates. 

Picking  ten  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  employees  in  a  group  to  be  sampled 
requires  the  services  of  someone  skilled  in  sampling  and  probability  statistics.  First, 
the  total  group  is  analyzed  to  determine  its  composition.  Earnings,  ages,  length  of 
service,  sex,  race  and  marital  status  are  among  the  items  taken  into  consideration. 
Then  a  sample  group  of  the  same  composition  is  selected  from  the  total  in  that 
group.  Since  about  ten  percent  of  those  selected  fail  to  show  up,  that  number  is 
usually  added  to  the  sample. 

The  administration  of  the  questionnaire  is  the  same  whether  all  or  only  a 
sample  of  the  employees  are  surveyed.  Groups  of  ten  to  fifteen  employees  are  called 
into  a  room  where  they  can  sit  at  tables.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  explained  to 
them.  Anonymity  is  guaranteed  to  every  person  cooperating.  This  is  very  effective 
when  specialists  from  outside  the  organization  are  doing  the  job.  Visual  aids  are 
used  to  explain  the  checking  procedure.  The  cards  are  passed  out.  Anyone  may  ask 
questions.  The  employees  then  begin  checking  off  their  opinions.  If  an  employee  has 
a  question  he  raises  his  hand  and  the  technician  sits  down  beside  him  to  discuss  it. 
Every  possible  assistance  is  given  to  assure  understanding  of  each  question.  When 
an  employee  completes  his  card  he  drops  it  into  a  ballot  box.  All  employees  must  be 
seen  within  two  days  or  the  results  become  unreliable  as  individual  opinions. 

Three  weeks  later  management  is  given  a  graphic  report  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  their  employees;  graphic  so  as  to  point  out  vividly,  and  in  colors,  the  strong  and 
weak  points.  Charts  awaken  management  and  provoke  action.  Graphics  make  it 
easier  to  convince  management  that  dollars  alone  do  not  make  satisfied  and  efficient 
employees.  In  addition,  summaries  are  given  of  the  comments  and  criticisms  made 
by  employees.  Finally,  all  of  the  statistical  data  are  presented  to  back  up  the  charts. 
Subsequent  conferences  with  management  bring  about  programs  of  action  to  correct 
the  weak  spots.  Where  needed,  spot  checks  are  made  at  later  dates  to  assure  that  the 
program  of  action  is  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

The  use  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated  with  common  examples,  the  objective 
in  the  first  case  being,  "  Hoiv  can  we  improve  our  human  relations  job  at  the  supervisory 
level?"  The  opinions  of  employees  are  sought  on  this.  We  ask  them  questions  like 
these :  If  you  have  had  complaints  were  they  taken  care  of  promptly  and  fairly?  Do 
you  feel  secure  in  your  job?  Do  you  believe  you  are  being  treated  fairly?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  job  your  boss  does  in  your  behalf?  How  do  you  feel  about  promo- 
tions? Are  you  given  a  chance  to  learn  more  so  as  to  earn  more?  In  your  thinking, 
is  your  work  planned  so  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  materials,  supplies  and  instruc- 
tions? 

The  "rank  and  file"  employee's  answers  to  such  questions  will  point  up  the 
improvements  that  must  be  made.  Most  important  is  the  fact  that  supervisors  do 
something  about  their  own  weaknesses.  Their  pride  forces  them  to  action  when 
they  learn  that  a  sizable  percentage  of  their  employees  feel  they  are  not  up  to  par  in 
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some  respect.  They  want  as  good  a  report  as  the  other  supervisors  have  received. 
One  of  our  clients  has  termed  it  "self-supervisory  training."  It  does  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  supervisors  to  improve  themselves. 

How  Can  We  Increase  Production 

The  objective  of  the  second  case  is  "How  can  we  increase  production  efficiency?"  The 
opinions  of  all  employees  are  ascertained.  Questions  similar  to  the  following  are 
asked:  Do  they  believe  the  people  in  their  group  work  well  together?  How  much 
unrecorded  waiting  time  is  present?  Do  they  always  have  plenty  to  do?  Is  the  plan- 
ning of  work  in  their  department  good  or  bad?  What  do  they  think  of  the  incentive 
system?  How  much  duplication  of  effort  is  involved?  Is  their  work  place  laid  out  to 
the  best  advantage?  Have  they  been  properly  trained  in  the  best  way  to  do  their 
jobs?  What  could  their  supervisor  do  to  increase  efficiency?  What  could  be  done  to 
improve  quality?  How  could  costs  be  reduced?  What  could  management  do  to  make 
the  work  easier? 

Honest  answers  to  such  questions,  from  people  who  are  guaranteed  anonymity, 
will  suggest  innumerable  ways  for  increasing  efficiency.  Costs  can  be  lowered,  pro- 
duction increased  and  quality  improved  if  we  will  only  obtain  the  ideas  of  employees. 
With  this  type  of  survey  some  educational  work  among  employees  must  be  carried 
on  in  advance  of  the  survey.  You  must  clearly  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  how  that  will  affect  jobs,  earnings,  opportunities  and  security. 
If  the  whole  job  is  done  well  the  savings  will  offset  the  expense  ten-fold. 

The  objective  of  the  third  case  is  "How  can  we  improve  our  organization  structure1." 
The  opinions  of  the  management  group  will  be  ascertained  in  this  connection.  The 
executives,  managers,  department  heads  and  supervisors  will  be  surveyed. 

We  will  ask  them  questions  on  the  following  subjects:  What  is  their  opinion 
regarding  lines  of  authority  and  definitions  of  responsibility?  What  do  they  think 
of  the  company's  policies  or  lack  of  them?  Do  these  key  men  believe  they  have  an 
opportunity?  Are  they  getting  the  right  training  to  move  into  a  better  job?  What 
do  they  think  of  their  superiors  and  assistants?  Do  they  feel  secure  in  their  jobs  so 
long  as  they  do  them  well? 

Negative  answers  to  such  questions  would  be  very  alarming.  Still,  negative 
replies  are  more  numerous  than  positive  ones  when  you  guarantee  anonymity  to  the 
executive  being  questioned.  They,  like  all  employees,  want  to  talk  if  it  will  not 
hurt  their  jobs. 

Get  Opinions  of  the  Key  Men,  Too 

There  is  no  finer  source  of  information  on  how  an  organization  can  be  improved 
than  the  honest  opinions  of  the  key  people  in  that  group.  Top  management  cannot 
neglect  taking  action  on  any  of  these  subjects  when  a  majority  of  their  management 
group  indicate  the  need  for  improvements. 

These  objective  employee  opinion  surveys  are  sometimes  made  in  organizations 
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having  as  few  as  fifty  employees.  The  opinions  of  different  groups  can  be  compared 
quickly.  Departments,  divisions,  plants  and  mills  can  be  seen  side  by  side  insofar  as 
employee  opinions  are  concerned.  Comparisons  of  various  earnings,  age,  length  of 
service,  race,  shift,  marital  status  and  sex  groups  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly. 
All  of  these  are  presented  in  visual  rather  than  statistical  form  to  aid  in  getting 
action. 

We  believe  this  method  is  a  forward  step  in  measuring  some  of  the  intangibles 
of  human  relationships.  We  have  found  it  effective  in  convincing  top  management 
that  more  than  dollars  make  a  good  job.  It  has  caused  many  executives  to  spend 
more  of  their  time  on  personnel  matters.  It  has  brought  about  a  real  line-manage- 
ment personnel  program  in  many  companies  where  personnel  had  been  a  delegated 
function.  It  has  helped  many  personnel  managers  see  their  fondest  dreams  come 
true. 


Two  Short  Articles 

1.  Robot  Cafeterias 


Management  is  obliged  to  make  provision  for  the  food  requirements  of  employees 
but  this  raises  difficult  problems.  Since  food  service  is  a  side  issue  management  wel- 
comes any  plan  that  will  place  the  responsibility  elsewhere.  Here  is  such  a  plan. 


By  Caroline  Menuez 

Company  managers  who  are  handling  employee  feeding  through  plant  cafe- 
terias or  canteens  which  involve  expense,  space  and  extra  personnel  are  watch- 
ing with  interest  the  growth  of  the  robot  cafeterias.  These  are  batteries  of 
vending  machines  installed  to  handle  automatically  the  entire  luncheon.  A  machine 
which  changes  quarters  takes  care  of  the  cashier  problem  and  the  only  company 
employee  needed  is  a  porter  who  cleans  up  the  paper  wrappings  left  on  tables.  The 
successful  operation  of  this  completely  mechanical  system  in  several  plants  and  its 
enthusiastic  reception  by  both  management  and  employees  suggests  an  expanding 
use  of  the  robot  scheme. 

Advantages 

The  automatic  system  has  the  advantage  of  no  overhead  expense  for  manage- 
ment, small  space  requirements,  no  personnel  problem,  accessibility  for  odd  and 
night  shifts,  flexibility  to  change  with  labor  changes,  and  it  incurs  no  deficit.  For 
employees  it  offers  at  least  as  good  a  lunch  as  they  are  able  to  get  in  luncheonettes 
outside  the  plant  or  in  canteens  inside,  and  at  no  greater  expense.  Where  installed 
for  use  at  all  hours,  it  offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  coffee  and  refreshments 
between  meals,  which  has  been  a  production  disrupter  for  many  plants.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  floor  or  building  for  these  snacks,  which  management  now  accepts  as 
an  inevitable  and  desirable  break  in  the  work  day,  the  worker  can  get  them  quickly 
in  the  robot  canteen. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  robot  system  is  the  rapidity  of  dispensing 
food  and  drink.  The  slowest  vending  machine  time  is  iz  seconds  per  item.  And  most 
of  this  is  consumed  by  the  indecision  of  the  individual  over  what  to  choose.  Manual 
dispensing  is  much  less  rapid.  Also,  paper  cups  eliminate  the  danger  of  breakage. 

The  equipment  assembled  by  one  automatic  industrial  feeding  caterer,  Auer- 
bach  Management  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  includes  machines  for  sandwiches,  cakes 
and  pies,  soft  drinks,  milk  and  chocolate  (chocolate  sells  five  to  one  over  white 
milk),  coffee,  candy  and  cookies,  and  cigarettes. 

This  is  everything  that  a  short-order  canteen  would  carry  except  possibly  soup, 
and  soup  machines  are  available  if  they  are  wanted.  The  effect  is  of  a  scaled-down 
Automat.  All  liquids  are  served  in  paper  cups. 

The  industrial  caterer  installs  the  machines  in  a  location  furnished  by  the 
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company  and  equipped  by  it  with  tables,  chairs,  and  electric  outlets.  The  caterer 
services  the  machines  daily  and  gets  the  normal  commission.  The  whole  installation 
and  operation  costs  management  nothing  but  the  space.  This  feeder  finds  that  his 
sandwich  machines  at  15  cents  and  2.0  cents  a  sandwich  run  at  a  loss,  but  this  is 
made  up  by  commissions  on  the  coffee  and  cold  drink  machines.  He  makes  enough 
profit  to  more  than  justify  the  enterprise.  If  by  accident  a  customer  loses  a  nickle  or 
dime  in  one  of  the  machines,  the  service  man  gives  it  back  when  he  pays  his  call. 

Unit  sales  in  one  plant  where  the  system  is  being  used,  the  Continental  Paper 
Folding  Box  Company  of  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  indicate  that  the  same  person  patronizes 
the  machines  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  System  Is  Profitable 

Experience  so  far  indicates  that  the  vending  method  of  luncheon  service  can  be 
handled  profitably  in  an  organization  with  as  few  as  175  employees,  the  number 
working  at  Continental  Paper.  Hours  of  accessibility  of  machines  to  workers  and 
the  already  established  eating  habits  of  the  employees  seem  to  be  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  the  installation.  For  management,  the  problem  of  out- 
lying departments  that  have  to  be  serviced  by  mobile  cart  or  stationary  canteens  at 
different  locations  is  particularly  well  met  by  the  robot  installations.  The  night 
shift,  who  are  often  too  few  to  make  extra  food  service  personnel  worthwhile,  yet 
who  frequently  are  the  loudest  complainers  about  working  conditions,  can  be  satis- 
factorily taken  care  of,  too.  Auerbach  reports  that  night  shift  workers  for  some 
reason  buy  more  food  than  day  shift  workers.  Before  the  robot  units,  their  home- 
packed  lunches  often  acquired  the  smell  of  the  paint  shop  or  other  working  materials 
or  dried  out  in  the  factory  lockers. 

Auerbach  Management,  which  teamed  up  with  the  Jersey  Milk  Vending  Com- 
pany to  handle  their  first  account,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  offices  at  Jersey  City's 
Harborside  Center,  now  have  ambitious  plans.  Mr.  Auerbach  and  John  Sharenow, 
who  helped  him  develop  the  sandwich  vending  machines,  visualize  a  central  com- 
missary where  food  could  be  purchased  and  prepared  under  ideal  conditions,  and 
from  which  a  whole  group  of  factories  could  be  serviced  with  automatic  lunches. 
Their  original  estimates  took  a  plant  with  150  to  500  employees  as  the  best  worker 
population  for  such  an  operation.  But  smaller  locations  now  seem  feasible  too  and 
the  new  industrial  caterers  are  now  surveying  the  possibilities  of  some  40  industrial 
sites.  And  since  the  installation  of  automatic  lunches  in  the  nearby  Upsala  College 
Recreation  Hall,  they've  been  looking  to  school  lunches  as  well. 

An  Old  Idea 

The  automatic  idea  is  not  new.  The  famous  chain  of  Automats  in  Manhattan 
long  ago  proved  that  food  could  be  merchandised  appetizingly  and  economically  by 
machines  which  cut  down  the  need  of  personnel.  More  recent  utilization  of  vending 
machines  to  sell  everything  from  nylon  stockings  to  soft  drinks  has  prepared  the  way 
for  all-out  use  of  the  mechanical  dispensers  of  the  entire  luncheon. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Field  Research  Division  of  the  Paper  Cup  and  Container 
Institute,  which  has  been  conducting  a  survey  of  plant  feeding  during  the  past  year, 
the  broader  use  of  vending  machines  to  supply  snack  and  luncheon  items  formerly 
handled  manually  by  canteens  or  cafeterias  is  a  coming  thing.  These  round-the- 
clock  lunchrooms  seem  to  provide  an  excellent  answer  to  the  industrial  food  service 
problem. 


2.  Reducing  Sick  Absences 


Do  you  ever  consider  whether  your  sick  absences  are  high?  Try  analyzing  the  ab- 
sences and  applying  controls,  as  were  done  in  the  case  described  here. 

By  Boris  Blai,  Jr. 

During  1948  the  mounting  loss  of  duty  manhours  and  the  large  financial  drain 
resulting  from  sick  absences  deeply  concerned  our  management. 

An  analysis  of  records  revealed  that  sick  absence  had  risen  steadily  throughout 
the  year  to  the  point  where  it  was  being  used  at  the  rate  earned.  This  meant  that 
approximately  5.8%  of  the  total  yearly  manhours  were  being  lost  to  production  at 
an  annual  cost  in  excess  of  $480,000.  Further  review  of  the  records  indicated  that 
approximately  75%  of  the  total  sick  lost  time  was  used  for  individual  absences  in 
excess  of  three  consecutive  work  days. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  Federal  sick  leave  policy  and  administration,  the 
particular  significance  of  this  three-day  cut-off  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  doctor's 
certificate  is  required  to  receive  pay  for  such  protracted  periods  of  sick  absence.  Since 
the  need  for  these  absences  was  already  being  certified  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  particular  attention  was  devoted  to  the  remaining  15%.  These  later  ab- 
sences each  consumed  three  or  less  consecutive  work  days  and  ordinarily  did  not 
require  such  medical  certification. 

In  September  1948,  the  medical  and  personnel  offices  began  an  intensive  program 
of  analyzing  individual  sick  leave  records.  This  service  in  no  way  relieved  super- 
visors, to  whom  direct  responsibility  had  been  assigned  for  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  "short"  (three  days  or  less)  sick  leave  absences. 

A  "cut-off"  point  was  established.  Records  of  employees  using  their  sick  leave 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  this  cutoff  point  are  set  aside  every  other  week  (each  pay  period). 
The  names  of  these  employees  are  referred  to  the  personnel  office  technician  who 
services  that  employee's  department.  The  employee's  complete  job  history  is  re- 
viewed and  the  entire  information  turned  over  to  the  employee's  immediate  super- 
visor. It  then  becomes  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  to  determine  what 
action,  if  any,  is  necessary  and  to  initiate  action. 

When  no  apparent  reason  for  this  continued  use  of  sick  leave  is  evident,  the 
employee  is  required  to  report  to  the  medical  office  for  examination.  Should  the  res- 
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suits  of  this  examination  reveal  that  the  employee  is  in  fact  physically  unfit  to  per- 
form his  job,  action  is  taken  to  reassign  the  employee.  In  the  event  this  is  not  possi- 
ble,  disability  retirement  is  effected. 

If  no  physically  disqualifying  factors  are  isolated,  the  employee  is  required 
thereafter  to  furnish  a  doctor's  certificate  covering  a  sick  leave  absence  of  any  dura- 
tion. Three  months  after  this  special  requirement  is  imposed,  the  employee's  record 
is  reviewed.  If  there  is  no  further  evidence  of  apparent  abuse,  (which  has  been  the 
experience  to  date),  this  special  requirement  is  removed. 

Results 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  improvements  summarized  below  cannot  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  plan  developed.  However,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
results  to  date  have  been  encouraging  and  the  cost  has  been  negligible  compared  with 
the  savings  realized.  Therefore,  the  program  is  being  continued  as  outlined. 


1948 

1949 

1950 

(Jan-Aug) 

Sick  Leave  Rate  (Month) 

4-9% 

$478,740 

4-°% 
$419,835 

514.2-73 

94,438 

6002 

4-5% 

$480,000' 

511,666' 

41,666' 
6002 

Sick  Leave  Cost  (Annual) 

Projected  Cost  Had  1948  Rate  Con- 
tinued   

Reduction  in  Cost  (Annual) 

Cost  of  Program 

SAVINGS 

$98,838 

$33,673 

1  Projected  for  year  based  upon  average  monthly  cost  January  through  August. 

2  A  reasonable  "guesstimate"  based  on  manhours  expended  in  administering  the  program  (screen- 
ing records,  consultation  with  supervisors,  medical  examinations.) 

During  January-April  1950,  a  high  incidence  of  respiratory  illnesses  resulted  in 
an  unusually  high  sick  leave  rate.  This,  of  course,  reflected  itself  in  a  decreased  sav- 
ings. However,  it  is  significant  that  despite  this  increase  in  sickness,  the  average 
monthly  rate  for  1950  is  still  running  below  the  1948  experience. 

In  short,  then,  by 

—  carefully  screening  individual  sick  leave  records, 

—  reemphasizing  the  direct  responsibility  of  all  supervisors  for  the  effective 
control  and  administration  of  sick  leave, 

—  identifying  those  employees  who  should  obtain  medical  advice,  treatment 
or  care,  and 

—  identifying  employees  whose  sick  leave  record  indicates  an  apparent  abuse 
of  the  sick  leave  privilege, 

reductions  in  sick  leave  were  realized  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

As  a  result,  during  1949  an  average  of  thirty-three  more  employees  reported  for 
work  daily  than  would  have  with  a  continuation  of  the  1948  rate.  Similarly,  four- 
teen additional  employees  were  available  daily  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1950. 
Projected  savings  which  may  be  anticipated  for  the  two-year  period  will  be  in  excess 
of  $1x7,000. 


Many  a  management  complains  that  union  and 
government  infringe  on  their  "prerogatives." 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  though  management  is 
allowing  this  to  occur  through  neglect.  The  au- 
thor points  out  places  where  some  managements 
are  neglecting  their  own  responsibilities. 


Management's  Responsibility 


By  Otis  Lipstreu,  University  of  Colorado 

Management  must  "  accentuate  the  positive"  if  it  is  to  regain  the  initiative 
from  the  union  and  Government.  The  gradual  assumption  by  other  agencies 
of  what  were  considered  traditional  managerial  functions  has  not  been  a 
chance  occurrence.  Rather  it  has  been  a  direct  result  of  management's  failure  to  as- 
sume full  responsibility  in  the  positive  area  of  operations.  The  challenge  to  manage- 
ment endangers  not  only  its  continued  survival  but  the  survival  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  union  or  the  Government  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility, which  in  the  main  has  been  neglected  by  management?  The  reason  is  simple — 
the  union  and  Government  have  no  positive  area  of  operations;  management  alone 
is  capable  of  positive  performance.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  positive  per- 
formance is  defined  as  that  which  creates  wealth  through  the  process  of  assisting 
the  individual  to  attain  the  objectives  of  personal  and  economic  security  and  which 
produce  the  final  objective — an  economy  that  provides  a  continuously  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  union  in  its  organizing  appeal  promises  quick  realization  of  the  workers' 
immediate  goals.  The  politician,  with  an  eye  toward  the  vote-getting  possibilities 
involved,  promises  to  work  for  legislation  which  will  quickly  insure  economic  and 
personal  security  for  the  laboring  man. 

Management  Stands  Idle 

All  the  while  management  stands  idly  by  sneering  openly  at  the  concerted  efforts 
of  these  two  forces  to  curry  the  favor  of  the  worker  yet  making  no  positive  appeal 
to  the  worker.  At  the  same  time  it  deplores  the  lack  of  initiative  and  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  populace  which  has  substituted  security  for  opportunity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  union  has  been  steadily  assuming  more  and  more  man- 
agerial functions;  while  the  Government  has  been  regulating,  limiting,  and  advising 
management  in  the  exercise  of  its  so-called  "prerogatives."  The  union,  as  an  un- 
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natural  appendage  to  the  worker-manager-owner  fundamental  of  economic  produc- 
tion, has  no  positive  area  of  operations,  and  by  its  very  nature  makes  for  cleavage 
between  the  employer  and  employee.  In  recent  history  powerful  union  forces,  vir- 
tually sovereign  in  power,  have  promised  their  constituents  both  personal  and 
economic  security.  In  the  attempt  at  fulfillment  there  is  the  risk  not  only  of  paralyz- 
ing the  economy  but  also  of  destroying  the  immediate  employee  goals  in  the  process. 
This  should  not  be  construed  to  be  an  argument  for  the  complete  obliteration  of 
union  influence  in  our  economy.  However  it  is  contended  that  if  management  will 
assume  its  full  responsibilities  there  would  be  a  need  for  the  union  only  in  the  neutral 
role  of  a  "conscience  of  management." 

In  the  last  two  decades,  increasing  numbers  of  individuals  have  been  calling  on 
Government  to  bestow  personal  and  economic  security  on  its  loyal  citizenry.  Ap- 
parently they  forget  that  Government  creates  no  wealth,  but  only  subtracts  from  it; 
and  in  the  process  of  subtraction  and  reallocation,  loses  wealth  in  the  friction  of  the 
process.  That  personal  and  economic  security  must  be  earned,  and  may  be  lost  in 
the  ease  of  attainment.  An  historical  survey  of  experiments  in  the  welfare  state 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  an  unwelcome  outcome  of  such  a  process  might  be 
the  exchange  of  the  present  boss  for  a  cold,  impersonal,  remote  bureau.  And  in  ad- 
dition all  hope  of  attaining  the  ultimate  objective,  or  even  the  immediate  goals,  are 
lost  in  the  exchange. 

Missing  an  Opportunity 

Management  seems  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  active  force  operating 
in  a  capitalist  economy  which  has  a  positive  area  of  operations — positive  in  the 
sense  that  it  not  only  can  enable  the  worker  to  attain  the  intermediate  goals  but 
the  final  end  as  well.  It  still  all  too  frequently  labors  vainly  in  the  negative  area  of 
operations,  condemning  the  union  as  an  unnecessary  evil  while  mistakenly  belabor- 
ing Government  for  its  interfering  activities  made  necessary  by  managements  own 
do-nothing  attitude.  Thus,  management  must  avail  itself  of  its  positive  area  of 
operation  or  else  lose  forever  the  opportunity.  How  can  this  be  done?  Many  progres- 
sive companies  are  already  pointing  the  way.  The  result  in  some  instances  has  been 
amazing.  They  have  found  that  as  a  natural  result  of  their  positive  endeavors,  some 
of  those  functions  given  up  as  lost  to  aggressive  unions  are  being  returned'  The 
heads  of  two  powerful  labor  affiliations  have  gone  on  record  as  declaring  that  the 
unions  have  no  desire  to  usurp  functions  that  are  being  discharged  satisfactorily  by 
management.  The  abandonment  of  a  policy  of  "labor  baiting,"  with  the  adoption 
of  a  program  of  labor  relations  which  anticipates  union  demands  and  makes  plans 
for  satisfying  these  demands  with  the  least  cost  to  business  efficiency,  is  an  experi- 
ment in  the  positive  area  which  seems  to  have  benefited  industry,  labor,  and  society. 
A  positive  program  of  assisting  the  worker  to  attain  personal  security  by  placing 
more  emphasis  on  him  as  an  individual;  and  economic  security  through  an  enlight- 
ened application  of  incentives,  profit  sharing,  pensions,  and  insurance  programs  are 
more  than  worth  the  effort. 


Our  National  Labor  Policy 
An  Assessment 


By  Eileen  Ahern 


No  phrase  or  slogan  is  adequate  to 
characterize  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  It  was  not  a  "'Slave 
Labor  Law"  nor  a  "Magna  Carta  for 
Employers"  nor  a  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
Individual  Workingman."  As  with  any 
complex  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  a  series  of  different  kinds  of  things 
accomplished  by  these  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Such  an  analysis  has  been  made 
available  in  a  recently  published  volume, 
From  the  Wagner  Act  to  Taft-Hartley, 
by  Harry  A.  Millis  and  Emily  Clark 
Brown.  (University  of  Chicago  Press.  1950. 
714  pages.  $8.50).  Funds  for  this  research 
were  made  available  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Publication  of  this  study  is  particu- 
larly timely.  At  the  close  of  World  War  II 
public  opinion  was  aroused,  sometimes 
quite  bitterly,  against  some  acts  of  labor 
unions — for  example,  jurisdictional  strikes, 
certain  types  of  secondary  boycotts,  and 
strikes  which  endangered  national  health 
and  safety.  The  public,  it  is  true,  often 
lacked  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved,  but  its  attitude  was  the 
result  of  accumulated  resentment.  Public 
feeling  was  not  mitigated  by  the  attitude 
that  labor  leaders  took;  for,  in  general, 
they  failed  to  acknowledge  the  need  for 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act.  Employer 
attitudes  were  equally  rigid.  Not  only  did 
management  criticise  specific  union  prac- 
tices, but  it  frequently  challenged  the 
Wagner  Act  in  toto.  Thus  old  animosities 
were  revived.  Opportunities  were  lost  for 


cooperative    action    in    considering    what 
modifications    in    the    Wagner    Act    were 
necessary.    A    notable    example    of    such 
failure    was    President    Truman's    Labor 
Management  Conference  of  1945. 

Today  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  Labor's  opposition  to  Taft-Hart- 
ley continues  stiff  and  persistent,  fed  by 
the  long  struggle  for  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  and  by  fear  that 
this  legislation  has  a  great  potential  for 
restricting  unions.  However,  labor's  blan- 
ket denunciations  of  the  law  have  given 
way,  in  many  instances,  to  a  more  critical 
and  temperate  analysis  of  its  provisions. 
Management  attitudes,  too,  are  more  flex- 
ible than  they  were  between  1945  and 
1947.  The  question,  then,  is,  "What  is  the 
range  of  opinion  and  experience — both 
labor's  and  management's — on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  since  its  enactment  in  1947?" 

Dr.  Millis  and  Dr.  Brown  have 
addressed  their  appraisal  of  our  national 
labor  policy  to  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  to  representatives  of  management  and 
labor.  Workable  solutions  to  problems  in 
labor  relations  depend  upon  an  informed 
understanding  by  the  public  as  well  as  by 
labor  and  management.  The  book  is  long, 
but  it  is  extremely  readable.  In  the  opening 
section  the  authors  recount  how  govern- 
mental labor  policy  moved  from  one  of 
suppression  to  one  of  more  or  less  tolera- 
tion; and  finally,  in  the  1930's,  to  accept- 
ance and  encouragement  of  labor  organi- 
zation and  collective  bargaining.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  administration  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 
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Abuses  by  employers  brought  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  abuses  by  unions  under 
protection  of  that  Act  brought  a  need  for 
certain  checks  upon  union  activities.  In  a 
section  on  the  background  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  authors  carefully  analyze 
certain  types  of  union  practices,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occurred. 
These  were  practices  that  brought  justi- 
fiable criticism  because  they  were  clearly 
unreasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
interest,  or  that  of  employers  or  other 
employees. 

Concerning  the  "equalizing"  amend- 
ments of  Taft-Hartley  which  imposed 
obligations  and  restraints  upon  unions 
parallel  to  those  already  imposed  upon 
employers,  the  authors  comment:  "Some  of 
the  new  prohibitions  of  unfair  labor 
practices  met  the  need  shown  by  experience 
for  restraints  upon  clear  abuses.  Among 
these  were  coercion  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees or  both  by  minority  unions,  con- 
trary to  the  free  choice  of  the  majority  of 
the  employees;  closed-shop  contracts  ob- 
tained by  such  means  or  by  collusion 
between  unions  and  employers;  strikes  or 
boycotts  in  the  furtherance  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  or  to  assist  employers  in 
maintaining  a  monopoly  of  a  local  market; 
occasional  cases  of  extortion,  the  extreme 
cases  of  "featherbedding,"  in  the  name  of 
collective  bargaining;  and  occasional  cases 
of  "refusal  to  bargain"  by  unions  which 
were  inclined  to  lay  down  a  contract  with 
a  'take  this  or  else'  ultimatum." 

The  book  contains  an  account  of 
various  versions  of  the  "amendments"  to 
the  Wagner  Act  that  were  proposed  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  There  is  a  discussion  of 
the  administrative  machinery  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  they  were  altered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  And  there  is,  in  the  final 
section  of  the  book,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  substantive  provisions  of  that  legis- 
lation. 


It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  authors 
that  Taft-Hartley  revised  the  basic  law  of 
labor,  covered  more  than  just  the  changes 
in  which  there  was  a  good  case  for  revision, 
brought  the  government  much  farther  into 
detailed  regulation  of  labor-management 
disputes,  and  put  an  emphasis  on  litigation 
in  the  relations  between  the  parties. 

Dr.  Millis  and  Dr.  Brown  place  the 
changes  to  the  Wagner  Act  in  four  major 
classifications.  While  an  enumeration  of 
the  provisions  in  these  groups  would  be 
too  detailed  for  this  review,  particularlv 
since  there  is  some  overlapping,  a  brief 
summary  of  what  the  authors  say  on  this 
point  may  be  of  interest.  First,  they  state, 
Taft-Hartley  did  some  things  which  were 
much  needed  by  imposing  restraints  on 
certain  unjustifiable  actions  of  unions — thus 
approaching  a  balanced  code  of  labor 
relations.  Second,  the  new  law  included 
many  provisions  that  had  a  desirable 
psychological  effect  in  promoting  greater 
acceptance  of  the  Act  by  employers,  and 
increased  acceptance  of  their  responsibility 
by  some  unions.  Third,  the  authors  feel 
that  several  provisions  upset  established 
practices  worked  out  by  labor  and  man- 
agement or  through  the  discretion  of  the 
administrators  of  the  law.  Finally,  the 
authors  classify  numerous  provisions  as 
discriminatory  and  restrictive. 

Different  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  same  cases  than  those  drawn  by 
the  authors.  The  book  is  bound  to  encounter 
adverse  criticism  from  both  labor  and 
management,  though  not  on  the  same 
points,  and  not,  by  any  means,  consistently 
within  the  two  groups.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, can  benefit  from  the  frankly  expressed 
judgment  of  the  two  specialists,  who  have 
done  extensive  research  on  the  subject.  At 
the  same  time,  the  reader  can  measure 
the  authors'  conclusions  against  his  own 
experience.  The  distinction  between  factual 
material  (which  is  carefully  documented) 
and  the  authors'  own  views  is  clear 
throughout  the  book. 


Book  Reviews 


Conference  Methods  in  Industry.  By  Henry  M. 
Busch.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1949.  107  pp.  $1.50 

Mr.  Busch,  in  his  first  three  chapters, 
tells  what  a  conference  is,  how  to  plan  for 
it,  and  how  to  conduct  it.  He  proceeds, 
very  skillfully,  to  analyze  the  approach  to 
conferences  conducted  for  each  of  the 
following  distinct  purposes: 

1.  The  discussion  and  development  of 
policy 

i.  The  discussion  and  solution  of 
technical  problems. 

3.  The  dissemination  of  information 
and  directives 

4.  The  improvement  of  communica- 
tions 

5.  The  development  of  harmonious 
personal  relationships 

6.  Foreman  training 

7.  The  adjustment  of  grievances  and 
conflicts 

Three  chapters  stand  out  as  excellent  to 
this  reviewer.  The  one  on  Suggestions  for 
Conference  Leaders  outlines  the  do's  and 
don'ts  so  important  in  making  a  conference 
click,  and  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
conference  leaders.  The  chapter  on  handling 
employee  problems  reveals  the  usefulness  of 
the  conference  method  as  a  general  per- 
sonnel tool  rather  than  only  as  a  method 
of  training.  The  last  chapter  in  the  book 
sums  up  extremely  well  the  broad  gains 
which  are  by-products  of  the  use  of  con- 
ference methods  in  industry. 
J.  R.  Clarke 

Stewart-Warner  Corporation 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Foundations  for  Constructive  Industrial  Re- 
lations. By  R.  Carter  Nyman,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  1949,  2.09  pp. 
$1.85 

This  book  should  prove  of  particular 
value  to  those  interested  in  examining  basic 
principles  underlying  constructive  indus- 
trial relations. 


The  author  considers,  first,  the  impli- 
cations we  may  draw  from  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Then,  since  industrial  re- 
lations concerns  itself  chiefly  with  behavior 
in  group  situations,  he  examines  the  nature 
and  effects  of  environmental  and  social 
conditioning. 

Building  on  this  foundation,  Mr. 
Nyman  suggests  the  following  as  basic 
conditions  for  constructive  and  cooperative 
human  relations: 

1.  All    of    those    concerned    must    be 
assured  a  status  of  independence  and 
self-respect  in  their  relationships  to 
each  other. 
■l.  They  must  have  a  realistic  common 
understanding  of  their  interdepend- 
ent needs  and  interests  and  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  whole  situa- 
tion,   and    effective    means    of   de- 
veloping    and     maintaining     such 
understanding. 
3.  Administrative  development,  direc- 
tion, and  control  must  be  provided 
on    the    basis    of    the    intelligent 
application  of  the  principle  of  inte- 
gration   in    resolving    conflicts    in 
special  needs  and  interests. 
The  concluding  set  of  principles   the 
author  describes  are  in  the  field  of  applica- 
tion or  administration.  Seeking  to  integrate 
the  major  forces  which  directly  influence 
any  industrial  relations  setting,  the  author 
cites   practical   methods   whereby   capital, 
labor   and    government   can    cooperate   in 
developing  healthy,  constructive  work  re- 
lationships. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to 
discuss  the  solution  of  specific  or  immediate 
industrial  relations  problems,  but  to  ex- 
amine objectively  some  of  the  elemental 
psychological  facts  and  principles  which 
are  the  grass  roots  of  administrative  policy 
in  the  industrial  relations  field. 
Boris  Blai,  Jr. 
Phila   Quartermaster  Depot 
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In  Perspective. 


Personnel  Journals  Guide  to  Selected  Reviews  of 
Management  Literature 

APPRAISING   VOCATIONAL   FITNESS   BY   MEANS   OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL 

TESTS  by  Donald  E.  Super.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  1949.  717  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thyme  in  Management  Review, 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1950 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Rogers  in  Personnel  Journal,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  Alma  Klaw  in  Survey,  November  1949 

BOTTOM-UP  MANAGEMENT  by  William  B.  Given  Jr.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 

York  1949.  171  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Paul  J.  Gordon  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1950 
Reviewed  in  Human  Organisation,  Spring  1950 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  September  15,  1949 
Reviewed  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  April  1950 

COTTON  TEXTILE  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

by  Ronald  Gibson.  King's  Crown  Press,  New  York  1948.  137  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Solomon  Barkin  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Revieiv,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  Witt  Bowden  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  March  1949 

ENTERPRISE  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY  by  Clare  E.  Griffin.  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc. 

Chicago,  1949.  583  pp. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Revieiv,  January  1950 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  W.  Trester  in  Management  Review,  September  1949 

LABOR  ECONOMICS  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  by  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  New  York,  1949.  552.  pp. 
Reviewed  by  N.  Arnold  Tolles  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  F.  Theodore  Malm  in  Managefnent  Revieiv,  October  1949 
Reviewed  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 

Science,  January  1950 
LEFT,  RIGHT  AND  CENTER  by  Sidney  Lens.  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  Chicago,  1949. 

445  PP- 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Dodge  in  Alanagement  Review,  June  1950 
Reviewed  by  George  Soule  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  R.eview,  July  1950 
Reviewed  by  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick  in  Personnel  Jourxal,  January  1950 
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Reviewed  by  Mark  Starr  in  Labor  and  Nation,  July-August  1949 

Reviewed  by  Avery  Leiserson  in  American  Journal  of  Political  Science,  August  1949 

Reviewed  by  Joel  Seidman  in  the  Survey,  September  1949 

LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET  RESEARCH.  Edited  by  Dale  Yoder  and  Donald  G. 

Paterson.  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1948.  xz6  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Donald  E.  Super  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Spring  1950 
Reviewed  by  Nathan  Belfer  in  Personnel  Journal,  July-August  1949 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  P.  Adams  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1949 
Reviewed  in  Fortune,  June  1948 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  H.  Brayneld  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  August  1949 

JOB  HORIZONS  by  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds  and  Joseph  Shister.  Harper  and  Brothers, 

New  York,  1949.  ioi  pp. 
Reviewed  by  Clifford  E.  Jurgensen  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  February  1950 
Reviewed  in  Fortune,  April  1949 

Reviewed  by  Paul  F.  Brissenden  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Spring,  1950 
Reviewed  by  Lazare  Teper  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1950 
Reviewed  by  Nathan  Belfer  in  Personnel  Journal,  May  1949 
Reviewed  by  Ernest  Dale  in  Management  Review,  April  1949 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  R.  Northrup  in  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  June  4,  1949 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Bavelas  in  Advanced  Management,  June  1949 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Ross  in  American  Economic  Review,  September  1949 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  by  Chester  I.  Barnard.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  1948.  244  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Schuyler  Dean  Hoslett  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April, 
1950 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Burke  in  Personnel  Journal,  September  1948 

Reviewed  by  Wallace  S.  Sayre  in  Public  Administration  Revietv,  Winter  1949 

Reviewed  by  Henry  E.  Niles  in  Management  Revietv,  February  1949 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Sheehan  in  Fortune,  June  1948 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Dubin  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January  1949 


Across  the  Editor's  Desk... 


"Pensions  Under  Collective  Bar- 
gaining" is  the  title  of  an  attractive,  well 
printed,  little  booklet  issued  by  The 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  The  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley.  It  was 
written  by  William  Goldner  and  edited  by 
Irving  Bernstein.  The  foreword  by  Edgar  L. 
Warren,  Director  of  the  Southern  Division 
of  the  University,  and  Clark  Kerr,  Director 
of  the  Northern  Division,  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  purpose  of  the  booklet.  The 
booklet  is  intended  to  advance  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations of  the  University  of  California  was 
created.  As  stated  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  two 
years  ago,  it  was  to  serve  as  a  practical 
means  of  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
in  California.  This  booklet  on  pensions  is 
intended  to  further  this  objective  "through 
popular  pamphlets  which  can  be  made 
available  to  labor  organizations,  manage- 
ment, government  officials,  the  schools  and 
universities,  and  the  general  public."  The 
booklet  is  therefore  general  and  popular  in 
nature.  At  the  end  there  are  some  supple- 
mentary reading  suggestions.  The  booklet 
is  printed  in  41  pages  and  sells  for  15  ff,  at 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley  4,  California. 
Another  recent  report  on  the  same 
general  subject  is  a  51  page  mimeograph 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  is  entitled  "Digest 
of  Selected  Health,  Insurance,  Welfare, 
Retirement  Plans  under  Collective  Bargain- 
ing." The  date  is  July  1950.  Ewan  Clague  is 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  which  prepared  this  digest.  "The 
Bureau  has,  from  its  file  of  approximately 
1,000  Health,  Welfare,  and  Pension  plans, 
selected  a  number  of  such  programs  for 
summarization.  The  principal  features  of 
each  program  have  been  indicated  rather 
than  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  plan."  This 
digest   of   specific    plans    under   collective 


bargaining  wiU|be  of  material  assistance  to 
many  in  the  field. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
of  Chicago  has  plunged  actively  into  its 
winter  program.  The  various  sections  of  the 
associations  are  sending  out  announcements 
of  its  first  series  of  meetings.  The  meeting  of 
the  association  itself  in  the  month  of 
October  was  given  over  to  the  topic 
"Manpower  for  Defense."  The  principal 
speaker  was  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director 
of  Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  Washington. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Management 
Association  with  headquarters  in  Portland, 
is  likewise  busy  with  the  fall  and  winter 
sessions.  Their  annual  conference  was  held 
in  Seattle  on  November  1,  and  3 . 

The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  continues 
to  keep  its  members  on  the  alert  with  "Pira- 
scope,"  its  monthly  news  letter.  Thisexcellent 
publication  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  other 
ambitious  personnel  associations.  If  vou 
have  such  a  publication,  and  if  it  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  Personnel  Journal, 
please  send  us  a  copy. 


"Lay-off  Policies  and  Practices"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  publication  just  issued  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Section  at  Princeton 
University.  It  deals  with  recent  experience 
under  collective  bargaining  and  was  written 
by  Robert  L.  Aronson,  Research  assistant. 
In  the  Foreword,  J.  Douglas  Brown, 
Director  of  the  Section  says,  "It  is  hoped 
that  this  study  will  offer  suggestions  of 
immediate  interest  and  value  to  groups 
facing  lay-offs  in  the  midst  of  labor  short- 
ages in  neighboring  war  industries."  This 
is  a  56-page  paper-bound  book  obtainable  at 
$2.. 00  from  the  Industrial  Relations  Section 
at  Princeton. 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  is 

something  unusual.  The  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Boston  issues  each 
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week  "Hancock  News  Weekly."  This  is  6 
or  8  pages  printed  in  tabloid  size.  In  dis- 
cussing the  advantages  of  this  weekly  over 
the  monthly  magazine,  Abram  T.  Collier, 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  Personnel 
Administration,  explained  that  the  timeli- 
ness of  a  weekly  publication  had  proven  to 
be  so  valuable  that  the  monthly  magazine 
will  be  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  weekly. 


Out  of  Work  is  the  title  of  a  new  guide 
by  John  Newton  Ferber,  just  published  by 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  The  author  says,  "This  guide  is 
written  to  help  the  worker  who  has  lost 
his  job.  No  single  worker  can  possibly  use 
all  the  resources  that  are  described  but  will 
need  to  pick  out  the  suggestions  that  best 
meet  his  own  needs."  This  36-page,  well- 
printed  booklet  describes  all  the  problems 
that  are  faced  by  the  person  out  of  work. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  gives 
suggestions  about  finding  work  and  Part  II 
contains  ideas  for  making  ends  meet  while 
out  of  a  job.  Single  copies  are  available  to 
residents  of  New  York  State  without 
charge;  to  others  iojf  a  copy. 


"Union  Wage  Decisions  and  Em- 
ployment" is  the  title  of  the  zo-page 
booklet  issued  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Dept.  of  Economics  and  Social 
Sciences.  This  is  #18  of  series  z  and  is  a 
reprint  from  the  American  Economic  Re- 
view of  June  1950.  The  authors,  G.  P. 
Schultz  and  C.  A.  Myers,  who  are  on  the 
staff  at  the  Institute  as  professors  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  have  written  on  the 
timing  and  nature  of  union  wage  decisions 
as  related  to  employment. 

"Methods  of  Preparing  Major  B.L.S. 
Statistical  Series,"  is  the  title  of  a  compact 
description  of  methods  by  which  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
compiles  its  continuing  series  of  figures.  It 
deals  with  the  construction  of  12.  series  of 


statistical  indexes  including  those  on 
wholesale  prices  and  occupational  wages. 
This  is  a  7Z-page  bulletin  §  993  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  Z5,  D.  C.  at  40^  a  copy. 


U.  S.  Steel  Supply  Company  News  is 
the  title  of  an  excellent  employee  publica- 
tion published  bi-monthly  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Supply  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
zo8  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
This  is  Z4  pages  and  cover  printed  by  off-set. 
John  C.  Cushins  is  Editor  and  Betty  L. 
Wegener  is  Asst.  Editor.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  has  a  number  of  interesting 
features.  One  page  is  devoted  to  "The  Case 
of  the  Missing  $z8,5oo".  This  is  a  cartoon 
story  with  8  sketches  and  captions  telling 
the  problem  faced  by  the  manufacturer  due 
to  the  rising  cost  of  materials  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  or  of  supply- 
ing the  new  equipment  from  earnings. 


"Since  This  Training  Goes  on  Video" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Elizabeth  T. 
Gardner  in  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION magazine  for  September  1950.  This  is 
the  official  publication  of  the  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  and 
impressive  journal  issued  by  any  local 
association.  The  September  issue  is  well 
printed  in  36  pages  and  green  paper  cover. 
Miss  Gardner  describes  how  the  census 
bureau  tackled  the  problem  of  training 
140,000  census  enumerators  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  story  of  how 
and  why  the  Census  Bureau  used  television 
for  training  makes  interesting  reading. 
Single  copies  of  the  Journal  and  subscrip- 
tions are  available  at  the  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration,  P.  O.  Box  z66, 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 


Pipe  Lines,  edited  by  Dot  Austin  and 
published  for  its  employees  by  the  United 
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States  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company  of  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey  carries  a  story  in  a  two- 
page  spread  in  the  September  issue  entitled 
"The  Employees'  Role  in  Promotion  from 
Within."  After  telling  what  the  employee 
has  to  do  to  help  himself  on  the  road  to  pro- 
motion, the  article  gives  photographs  and 
history  of  ten  employees.  The  progress  of 
each  one  is  traced  from  his  original  employ- 
ment with  the  company  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. All  intermediate  jobs  are  listed. 


Don't  Shoot  the  Piano  Player  is  the 
title  of  one  of  a  series  of  booklets  put  out 
by  the  Graphics  Group  at  Hightstown,  New 
York.  This  one  is  written  by  Stanley 
Brown,  Vice  President  and  Personnel  Officer 
of  the  Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
New  York.  It  is  an  argument  for  the 
continuation  of  good,  responsible  manage- 
ment of  American  business  enterprise.  Mr. 
Brown  writes  entertainingly  and  the  book- 
let is  illustrated  with  suitable  cartoons. 
Single  copies  are  2.5^,  with  reduced  prices 
for  quantity. 


The  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  has  mailed  the  mid-summer 
issue  of  Journal  of  Industrial  Training.  This 
is  a  2.4-page  printed  paper  with  cover  and 
contains  articles  and  news  on  training  and 
trainers.  Everyone  engaged  in  training 
should  know  about  the  society.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  C.  A.  McBride,  5401 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation holds  an  annual  conference  in 
September  of  each  year,  much  of  which  is 
devoted  to  problems  of  interest  to  personnel 
and  labor  people.  This  is  one  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  conferences  of  this 
type.  Copies  of  the  proceedings  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Association  at  12.2.  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


The  City  of  Columbia,  Missouri  has 
inaugurated  the  second  of  a  series  of 
training  conferences  for  improving  super- 
vision. The  first  group  was  composed  of  2.0 
department  heads  and  high-level  supervisors 
in  the  city  administration  of  Columbia. 
Bill  N.  Taylor,  City  Manager  of  Columbia, 
sends  a  mimeographed  handbook  of  about  40 
pages  containing  material  for  the  guidance 
of  participants  in  the  next  training  series. 


"Formal  Education  for  House  Organ 
Editors"  is  the  title  of  a  study  conducted 
by  Robert  P.  Breth,  as  a  project  for  the 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors. 
Technical  assistance  was  supplied  by  A.  J. 
Wood  and  Co.,  opinion  and  attitude  market 
research  people  of  Philadelphia.  Processing 
this  49-page  mimeographed  report  was  a 
generous  contribution  of  Sunoco  Products 
Company  of  Hartsville,  So.  Car.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  Robert  D.  Breth  of  172.8 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  The 
survey  shows  that  industrial  journalism 
instruction  is  rapidly  expanding.  Today, 
81%  of  the  schools  and  colleges  surveyed 
include  the  subject  in  varying  degree  while 
in  1948  only  55%  did  so.  This  survey  is  an 
analysis  of  what  the  schools  and  colleges 
are  doing  today  in  the  field  of  training  for 
industrial  editors. 


Personnel  Journal  is  often  quoted  and 
articles  from  it  are  being  reprinted  from 
many  corners  of  the  globe.  Two  recent  ones 
are  from  England  and  from  South  Africa. 
The  British  Institute  of  Management  ab- 
stracts contains  an  abstract  of  the  article 
"Why  Have  a  Personnel  Department?"  by 
Franklin  D.  Schuez,  printed  in  Personnel 
Journal  in  June  1950.  The  information 
bulletin  of  the  National  Development 
Foundation  of  South  Africa  has  reprinted 
in  full  the  article  on  Foreman  Training  by 
Clifford  E.  Jurgensen,  which  appeared  in 
Personnel  Journal  in  September  1949. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  2.  year  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  as  As- 
sistant Personnel  Manager  in  plant  employing  500  men.  Contractual  relations  with  11  unions.  Cornell 
graduate.  Age  16.  Married.  Reply  Box  117. 


PROFITABLE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  Realistic  personnel  director  with  top  record  in  labor  rela- 
tions, wage  administration,  training,  employment.  As  personnel  head  in  companies  of  600,  900  &  5000 — 
reduced  labor  cost  &  increased  productivity.  Must  locate  Conn.,  NY.  or  Phila.  area.  Resume  gladly 
sent.  Box  in 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  B.S.  in  B.A.June  1950.  Major  in  Personnel  Administration.  Desire  position  in 
personnel  field  with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  30,  Veteran,  1  dependents.  Complete  personal 
data  on  request.  Box  ng. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS :  Law  School  Graduate,  Industrial  Relations  Major  College, 
Presently  taking  masters  in  Labor  Law.  One  year  experience  Personnel  Dept.  Large  Organization. 
Stenographer.  Veteran ,  Married .  Age  17.  New  York  City  Resident.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  120. 


EMPLOYMENT  COUNSELORS:  Male  and  female,  experienced,  in  vocational  services  department  of 
large  social  service  agency  now  retrenching;  proved,  highly  qualified  professional  people  with  a  rich 
background  of  graduate  training  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  personnel  administration  and  vo- 
caional  guidance.  Contact  Personnel  Department,  New  York  Association  for  New  Americans,  Inc.  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  New  York.  COrtlandt  7-9700. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS:  Wanted  by  men  and  women  qualified  by  house  organ  experience  in  business 
and  industry.  Write  to  Andrew  Cerruti,  %  Underwood  Corporation,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
16,  New  York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR:  9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor  re- 
lations and  personnel  administration,  including  policy  development,  negotiations,  employment,  job 
evaluation,  merit  rating,  pensions,  insurance,  communication,  supervisory  training,  discipline.  Now 
employed  as  Labor  Relations  Director,  multi-plant  company,  A.F.L.,  CIO  and  office  unions,  top  level 
staff  function.  Seeking  overall  industrial  relations  responsibility.  College  graduate.  Age  40,  Present 
salary  $7500.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  121. 


HELP  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  For  well-established  manufacturing  company  in  Philadelphia.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Personnel  Management  or  Industrial  Relations  for  job  involving  special  projects  in  person- 
nel research,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  etc.  Give  complete  details,  including 
list  of  college^courses  taken  and  grades  received.  Reply  Box  118. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted   under  these  headings  at  50  cents  a  line  fcr  one  insertion.     Average  97  characters  per  line 
10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  10%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more. 
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Conference  Calendar 


JANUARY 

25  New  York.  Hotel  Astor 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Regular  Meeting. 
S.  Avery  Raube,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FEBRUARY 

26-18     Chicago,  Palmer  House 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference 
James  C.  Rice,  Secretary,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MARCH 

19-2.3     New  York  City,  Columbia  University 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering.  Conference  on  Industrial  Personnel. 
David  N.  Edwards,  Dept.  of  Ind.  Engineering.  Columbia  Univ.  New 
York  2.7,  N.Y. 


2.82. 


ScUton,  fo  deaden:- 


Columbia,  Missouri  has  a  very  live 
city  manager — Bill  N.  Taylor.  We  told 
something  about  his  Training  Program  in 
the  December  issue.  Recently  he  wrote  to 
say  that  a  questionnaire  had  been  handed 
to  each  person  who  attended  the  first  train- 
ing conferences.  Ten  questions  were  asked. 
The  six  more  interesting  ones  are  given 
here. 

Question  i.  HOW  MUCH  INDIVIDUAL 
BENEFIT  HAVE  YOU  RE- 
CEIVED FROM  THESE  CON- 
FERENCES? 

A  great  deal  of  benefit 13 

Some  benefit % 

Little  or  no  benefit o 

No  answer o 

Question  2..  REGARDLESS  OF  WHETHER 
YOU  INDIVIDUALLY  RE- 
CEIVED ANY  BENEFIT 
FROM  THE  CONFER- 
ENCES, DO  YOU  THINK 
THAT  THE  MAJORITY 
BENEFITED? 

Yes 14 

No o 

Don't  know 1 

Question  5.  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THESE 
MEETINGS,  DO  YOU  FEEL 
THAT  YOU  "BELONG''  TO 
THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ARE  A  PART  OF  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT GROUP? 
I  definitely  feel  that  I  am  a  part  of  man- 
agement     8 

I  feel  more  a  part  of  management   than 

ever  before 5 

I  still  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a  part 

of  management x 

No  opinion  or  don't  know o 


Question  8.  DO  YOU  PREFER  A  DIFFER- 
ENT MEMBER  OF  THE 
GROUP  TO  ACT  AS  CON- 
FERENCE LEADER  EACH 
TIME,  OR  WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  TO  HAVE  ONE  PER- 
SON WHO  IS  TRAINED  FOR 
THE  PURPOSE  TO  ACT  AS 
LEADER  AT  ALL  MEET- 
INGS? 

Prefer  different  leader  each  time 4 

Prefer  same  leader  provided  he  is  trained .  10 
Makes  no  difference 1 

Question  9.  REGARDLESS  OF  YOUR 
PERSONAL  FEELING  TO- 
WARD SUPERVISORY  CON- 
FERENCES, PLEASE  STATE 
YOUR  HONEST  OPINION 
OF  THE  VALUE  TO  THE 
SUPERVISOR  GROUP  AND 
TO  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AS  A  WHOLE. 

Considerable  value 14 

Some  value 1 

Little  or  no  value o 

No  opinion  or  no  answer o 

Question  10.  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING HAVE  THE  DISCUS- 
SIONS HELPED  YOU  TO 
UNDERSTAND  BEST? 

The  shortcomings  of  my  superiors 1 

The  faults  of  my  workers 1 

The  defects  of  other  supervisors 1 

My  own  shortcomings 11 

Mr.  Taylor  does  not  say  so  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  replies  were  anonymous. 
This  method  is  used  occasionally  after 
training  conferences  in  order  to  find  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  group  towards  the 
program.  It  takes  a  courageous  training  di- 
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rector  to  "lead  with  his  chin"  in  this  man- 
ner. If  his  program  isn't  pretty  good  he  is 
likely  to  get  an  occasional  "sock  in  the 
jaw". 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
has  an  exceptionally  effective  employee  re- 
lations program.  T.  S.  Peterson,  President 
of  the  Company  spoke  at  the  7th  Training 
Course  in  Industrial  Relations  held  by  In- 
dustrial Relations  Counselors  Inc.  of  New 
York.  The  Conference  was  held  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  on  November  7th.  The  title  of 
Mr.  Peterson's  address  was  "Industrial  Re- 
lations from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Execu- 
tive". After  remarking  that  the  terms  "per- 
sonnel Management,  personnel  administra- 
tion, or  industrial  relations"  cover  in  a 
sense  the  same  field,  he  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  attitude  and  program  of  his  Com- 
panv.  In  speaking  of  their  training  program 
which  they  call  "management  teamwork" 
he  said  that  the  Company  regards  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  important. 

1.  The  supervisor  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

z.  His  authority  should  be  defined  and 
sufficient  for  his  responsibilities. 

3.  He  should  participate  as  a  part  of 
management  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

4.  He  is  to  be  informed  of  manage- 
ment's policies,  objectives  and  points  of 
view. 

5.  His  status  as  a  member  of  manage- 
ment should  be  recognized  and  emphasized 
in  the  normal  conduct  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Peterson  went  on  to  say  that  the  manage- 
ment conference  program  conducted  each 
year  was  designed  to  equip  the  supervisor 
to  do  his  job  better. 

The  objectives  of  the  monthly  confer- 
ences, attended  in  groups  of  iz  to  15,  were 
as  follows. 

1.  To  get  the  advice  of  all  members  of 
management  on  proposed  policies  and  pro- 
grams where  practicable  and  to  permit  two- 
way  management  communication. 


z.  To  discuss  policies,  procedures  and 
operations  so  that  all  supervisors  will  have 
a  uniform  understanding  and  a  familiarity 
with  common  problems. 

3.  To  keep  all  informed  of  plans,  pro- 
grams and  operations. 

This  enlightened  viewpoint  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  supervisor  in  industry  was 
expressed,  not  by  a  personnel  administrator, 
but  by  the  President  of  a  large  and  success- 
ful industrial  company. 


Personalities  are  always  important. 
Good  leaders  are  always  interesting  per- 
sonalities. I  had  the  privilege  recently  of 
talking  with  the  Executive  Vice  President 
of  one  of  our  largest  corporations.  In  the 
middle  of  our  discussion  the  telephone  rang 
and  my  host  talked  for  about  ten  minutes 
with  another  official  of  the  Company,  about 
whom  I  know  only  that  his  name  is  Ed.  I 
could  not  help  hearing  the  conversation, 
though  it  meant  nothing  to  me  except  that 
it  dealt  with  a  problem  concerning  a  major 
raw  material  which  is  of  great  importance, 
both  in  this  Company  and  in  the  economy 
of  the  country.  The  thing  which  struck  me 
was  the  way  in  which  the  conversation  was 
concluded.  After  listening  a  good  bit  and 
asking  many  searching  questions,  my  host 
finally  summarized  his  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  then  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment "that's  a  splendid  report.  You  have 
done  a  fine  job,  Ed."  There  was  some  re- 
sponse and  again  a  brief  additional  word  of 
commendation.  I  was  struck  by  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  the  congratulatory  com- 
ments. They  were  not  overdone  in  any  way 
but  I  can  imagine  how  much  they  meant  to 
Ed  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  re- 
marks had  made  a  greater  impression  on  me 
than  might  have  been  the  case  otherwise 
because  I  had  worked  for  ten  years  for  a 
very  fine  boss  who  was  so  sparing  in  his 
commendations  that  I  can  only  recall  one 
instance  in  which  I  was  on  the  receiving 
end.  We  read  and  hear  a  lot  about  "moti- 
vating" people.  Is  there  any  better  way 
than  to  tell  the  other  fellow  that  he  has 
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done  a  good  job?  I  often  wonder  if  execu- 
tives refrain  from  such  comments  for  fear 
the  recipient  will  turn  around  the  next 
month  and  ask  for  a  raise! 

I  can't  help  coupling  this  incident  with 
the  surprise  with  which  a  man  who  should 
know  better  reported  to  me  recently  that  he 
had  avoided  seeking  a  career  in  business  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  be  associated  with  peo- 
ple with  high  ideals.  If  there  is  any  group 
of  persons  in  our  country  with  high  pur- 
poses and  clean  methods  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  purposes  it  is  the  majority  of  the 
heads  or  senior  officials  of  our  larger  cor- 
porations. There  are  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  successful  businessmen  who  have 
made  great  contributions  to  national  well- 
being.  The  little  incident  that  I  have  re- 
ported gives  me  encouragement  for  the 
future  of  that  part  of  America  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  business. 

My  host  at  this  brief  conference  was 
Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  at  that  time  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  now  its  President. 


What  does  personnel  work  mean  to 
me?  is  a  question  we  all  must  answer  for 
ourselves,  each  in  his  own  way.  This  answer 
was  sent  us  by  Frank  G.  Tait  of  the  San 
Diego,  California  City  Schools. 

Personnel  work  as  a  vocation  means 
working  with  and  for  people.  It  means  pa- 
tience in  dealing  with  the  great  variety  of 
personalities.  It  requires  energy  and  Enthu- 
siasm and  a  real  empathy  or  ability  to  pro- 
ject one's  self  into  the  feelings  of  the  other 
fellow.  It  assumes  a  respect  for  individual 
rights  and  a  Resourcefulness  in  dealing  with 
the  other  fellow's  problems.  Sincerity  is  the 
keynote  to  good  personnel  procedure.  A 
sense  of  humor,  sympathy,  and  common 
Sense  are  its  correlates.  Only  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  sympathy  and 
sincerity  in  dealing  with  people  can  we 
hope  to  develop  a  feeling  of  Oneness  with 
those  whom  we  contact.  In  personnel  work 


being  nice  to  staff  and  public  means  more 
than  simply  telling  them  the  things  they 
want  to  hear.  The  kindest  and  Nicest  things 
we  can  sometimes  do  is  to  tell  the  truth. 
Truth  as  it  relates  to  the  employee's  or  ap- 
plicant's chances  for  employment  or  ad- 
vancement, even  if  this  means  clearly  indi- 
cating that  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
the  individual  to  be  placed  or  promoted. 
Taking  an  hour  or  more  to  say  "No"  is  as 
important  in  personnel  work  as  in  any  phase 
of  business.  In  conclusion,  one  can  Empha- 
size that  "making  haste  slowly"  and  tak- 
ing the  Long  term  view  are  fundamental 
to  a  successful  and  happy  job  accomplish- 
ment in  the  area  of  PERSONNEL. 


Industrial  editors  are  important 
people.  They  have  a  grand  opportunity  to 
influence  the  thinking  of  the  leaders  and 
followers  of  industry  during  the  coming 
years.  Employee  magazines  will  receive  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  these  columns 
from  time  to  time. 


I  was  struck  by  the  similarity  between 
the  arrangement  of  this  page  and  a  similar 
one  written  by  Dick  Bennett  under  the 
title  "Between  the  Deadlines"  which  is 
the  opening  page  of  "Service  for  Employee 
Publications"  issued  monthly  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  Dick's 
title  appears  in  a  similar  style  and  size  of 
type  as  the  one  used  at  the  top  of  this  page 
and  he  signs  it  at  the  end  with  his  own 
signature  just  as  I  do.  Since  good  ideas  are 
rare  we  must  have  followed  a  common 
source  of  inspiration.  Incidentally,  indus- 
trial editors  should  not  miss  receiving  each 
month  "Service  for  Employee  Publica- 
tions". The  address  of  the  N.A.M.  is  14 
W.  49th  Street,  New  York  to. 
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Here  are  ten  questions  for  personnel  workers  to 
ask  themselves.  If  you  don't  find  your  own  weak 
spots  someone  else  will,  the  author  says.  Next 
month  another  author  gives  a  different  analysis 
of  your  job. 


Planning  Ahead  in  Personnel 


Harry  A.  Stackman,  Jr.,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Iet's  say  you're  a  personnel  man!  What's  your  job?  You  manage  the  manpower 
problems  of  a  business  enterprise  or  service  organization.  You  obtain,  train, 
and  maintain  the  people  needed  to  run  the  place.  You  interview  applicants, 
administer  employment  tests,  evaluate  jobs,  and  conduct  training  classes.  (In  a 
larger  place,  maybe  you  hire  assistants  to  do  part  of  this).  Does  that  end  your  job? 
Can  you  relax?  Not  at  all.  You've  a  lot  of  advance  planning  to  do.  Your  top-man- 
agement has  a  right  to  expect  you  to  be  thinking  about  to-morrow.  That's  one  of 
the  things  they  hired  you  for.  After  all,  the  other  managers  and  supervisors  do  most 
of  the  actual  personnel  administration.  Your  job  is  simply  to  make  thier  job  of  man- 
aging people  easier.  If  you  don't  do  it  they  have  a  right  to  get  a  new  personnel 
administrator. 

What  are  some  of  those  forward-looking  problems  you  should  be  thinking 
about  to  keep  your  job  and  get  ahead  in  it?  First,  you  will  be  "keeping  up  with  the 
field."  That  means  talking  with  other  personnel  men.  It  means  attending  meetings 
and  conferences  on  personnel  problems.  It  means  studying  the  books;  most  impor- 
tant it  means  reading  the  literature  such  as  the  news  services  and  Personnel  Journal. 
It  means  discussing  what  you  read  with  others.  Foremen  and  supervisors  in  your 
own  plant  will  help  you  get  a  practical  angle  on  new  things  tried  elsewhere.  Maybe 
the  new  procedures  fit  your  needs;  maybe  they  don't.  As  a  personnel  man  you  have 
an  obligation.  You  must  know  what's  happening  in  personnel  elsewhere;  you  must 
know  how  it  would  fit  your  situation. 

A  part  of  "keeping  up"  is  getting  ready  for  the  next  "pressure  problem"  in 
personnel.  A  pressure  problem  is  one  of  those  things  that  seem  to  come  up  in  every 
personnel  department  at  about  the  same  time.  Many  of  them,  like  voluntary  re- 
opening of  contracts  for  a  io£  raise,  or  pensions,  or  annual  wages  result  from  union 
pressure.  Others,  like  manpower  shortages  and  wage  stabilization,  result  from 
changes  in  world  affairs.  Some  result  from  new  laws  or  interpretations  of  federal, 
state  or  local  laws.  If  you  stay  abreast  of  your  job  you  will  anticipate  them.  Most 
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pressure  problems  require  fast  answers  without  much  planning  time  after  they 
"pop."  The  significance  of  each  change  for  your  company  and  on  your  personnel 
department  has  to  be  decided  ahead  and  a  course  of  action  under  several  alternatives 
mapped  out.  The  Army  boys  call  that  strategy. 

Getting  Out  in  the  Plant 

A  second  thing  you  will  need  to  be  doing  is  spending  more  time  with  the  actual 
workers.  Its  easy  to  spend  so  much  time  "keeping  up"  with  the  new  things  outside 
that  you  lose  contact  inside  the  organization.  While  you  are  reading  at  your  desk 
you  are  missing  a  first-hand  experience  at  the  shop  bench,  store  counter,  or  posting 
machine.  You  are  a  supplier  of  services  to  the  operating  supervisors.  Unless  they 
see  you  around  their  departments  they  won't  believe  you  actually  know  their  prob- 
lems. Its  surprising,  too,  how  often  a  chance  to  get  essential  information  or  do  a 
little  on-the-spot  guidance  comes  up  out  on  the  floor,  that  would  never  result  in  a 
'phone  call  or  visit  otherwise. 

Like  last  Tuesday:  Personneler  Jim  Ellis  was  mozying  thru  the  bench  assembly 
department.  He  was  pretending  to  be  only  checking  up  on  some  new  hirings  Em- 
ployment made  two  weeks  ago.  He  came  upon  Ed  Johnson,  a  new  supervisor,  bawl- 
ing out  a  girl.  The  air  was  pretty  blue,  and  the  other  girls  looked  almost  as  mad 
as  the  new  girl  did  sad.  After  things  quieted  down  and  Jim  was  able  to  get  him  off 
to  one  side,  Ed  said,  "I  can't  really  expect  that  girl  to  pick  up  those  small  parts  as 
fast  as  the  others.  Her  finger-nails  are  too  short — chews  'em!  Don't  see  why  the 
Employment  Office  sends  us  girls  like  that!" 

Before  they  were  thru  Jim  found  out  for  the  first  time  something  that  wasn't 
entered  on  the  employment  requisition.  For  that  operation  an  assembler  with  either 
too  short  or  too  long  fingernails  was  at  a  disadvantage.  Jim  promised  that  appli- 
cants would  be  checked  for  that.  In  passing  he  managed  to  remind  Ed  about  the 
previous  weeks  foreman  training  discussion  on  reprimanding  employees,  and  Ed  de- 
cided he  shouldn't  have  been  so  rough  on  the  new  girl  in  front  of  all  the  others. 

Current  Problems 

Finally  Mr.  Company  Head  has  a  right  to  expect  you  to  audit  your  own  mis- 
takes. Maybe  your  merit  rating  system  isn't  working  out  just  as  planned.  Why  is 
morale  low,  down  in  department  86x?  Maybe  the  safety  record  is  bad.  Something 
else  may  need  correction.  Just  which  problems  are  pressing  differs  from  enterprise 
to  enterprise.  You'll  have  to  find  your  own  weak  spots — and  rest  assured  if  you 
don't  someone  else  will!  To  help  you  look,  here  are  ten  vital  questions. 

1. — Do  your  personnel  procedures  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  your  top 
management?  Do  your  policies  and  practices  seem  the  natural  thing  for  your  man- 
agers to  do?  If  they  don't  you  are  doing  something  wrong.  Perhaps  you  are  copying 
the  methods  of  other  employers  instead  of  developing  within  your  own  organization 
a  system  that  rings  true  for  your  management.  All  parts  of  management  must  be  in 
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tune.  You  wouldn't  expect  to  play  a  violin  in  a  tin-pan  band.  Neither  does  a  cow-bell 
belong  in  a  luncheon  trio.  Similarly  you  wouldn't  want  to  introduce  employment 
testing  where  you  didn't  already  have  centralized  hiring.  Neither  would  you  "equal- 
ize inequities"  in  a  shop  where  the  supervisors'  own  rates  were  below  their  workers 
regular  wages. 

z. — Have  you  found  means  of  increasing  every  employee's  sense  of  "participa- 
tion" or  "belonging"  in  the  organization  by  helping  him  to  identify  himself  with 
its  problems,  changes,  and  successes?  "Multiple  Management"  and  "Bottom-up 
Management"  and  World  War  II  Labor  Management  Production  Committees  will 
do  this.  You  can  generate  more  job  enthusiasm  with  a  little  team  play  than  you 
can  with  a  mountain  of  "keeping  up  with  the  Jones's"  benefits — and  at  one-tenth 
the  cost. 

3. — Have  you  helped  your  management  to  establish  "goals  for  the  organiza- 
tion" which  all  employees  can  accept?  This  recognizes  and  attempts  to  remedy  the 
idea  that  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  the  business  remains  only  "to  make  a  profit," 
the  employee  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  "trying  to  get  his  while  the  getting  is  good." 
Only  if  management  itself  accepts  "trustee  management"  responsibilities  for  bal- 
ancing the  interests  of  stockholders,  employees,  customers,  can  he  only  join  man- 
agement in  striving  for  the  organization's  goals.  Cooperation  can  replace  pressure 
only  if  there  is  something  to  cooperate  about.  If  your  management  honestly  believes 
in  personnel  work  you  have  a  good  start  towards  establishing  such  goals. 

4. — Have  you  developed  executive  personnel  administration?  Have  you  extended 
to  supervisory,  technical,  and  professional  employees  (who  make  up  management) 
the  personal  consideration  that  is  given  the  factory  and  office  worker?  The  methods 
may  require  modification  to  fit  the  new  group.  It  is  profitable,  however,  to  spend 
larger  sums  on  service  for  the  higher  paid  brackets.  Hiring  a  new  Comptroller  is  a 
lot  more  costly  than  hiring  a  new  Comptometer  Operator.  Executive  inventory  con- 
trol, supervisory  conference  groups,  periodic  health  exams,  executive  profit  sharing, 
retirement  preparation,  will  conserve  executive  talent. 

5. — Have  you  taken  action  to  restore  the  "lost  status"  of  the  clerical  worker 
in  relation  to  the  factory  worker?  The  vacations,  holidays,  and  many  privileges 
long  enjoyed  by  office  workers  have  only  recently  been  granted  to  factory  workers. 
At  the  same  time  no  compensating  salary  increase  has  been  granted  office  workers, 
so  that  relatively  they  have  lost  position — even  if  granted  the  same  wage  increases, 
which  hasn't  always  happened.  Part  of  this  problem  is  reflected  in  the  prevailing 
shortage  of  competent  clerical  help  to  staff  an  increasingly  complex  business  system. 
Personnel  procedures  for  consideration  include  "office  career"  plans,  shorter  work- 
days, official  rest  periods  (with  better  lounge  facilities),  increased  training  and 
more  valued  social  opportunities.  The  alternative  to  such  "status"  items  might  be 
incentive  rates  and  more  realistic  income  levels  for  many  clerical  jobs. 

6. — Have  you  achieved  balance  in  your  wage  administration?  Have  you  solved 
the  many  problems  that  exist,  not  in  individual  procedures  of  job  analysis,  job 
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evaluation,  incentives,  merit  rating,  wage  surveys,  collective  bargained  wage  sche- 
dules and  the  like,  but  in  the  inter-relationships  between  these?  Examples  are:  the 
contrast  in  earnings  between  a  day-work  and  an  incentive  job  in  the  same  labor 
grade;  the  fact  that  incentive  earnings  fall  with  a  drop  in  productivity,  but  hourly 
rates  can  only  move  upward;  the  conflict  between  management  wage  progression 
schedules  and  union  demands;  and  the  hodgepodge  of  community  wage  rates  against 
which  any  corporate  wage  structure  is  projected.  The  money  motivation  of  a  work 
force  is  still  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  management  problems. 

7. — Do  you  always  consider  every  personnel  department  action  as  a  way  of 
strengthening  the  immediate  supervisor?  Do  you  solve  employee  relations  problems 
for  the  foreman  because  its  "quicker  and  safer"  than  helping  him  find  the  right 
answer  for  himself?  Do  you  support  him,  even  when  he  may  be  out  of  step  with  a 
company  policy  or  contract  statement?  There  are  plenty  of  functions  in  a  personnel 
department  requiring  your  professional  guidance  but  there  are  none  calling  for  your 
interference  with  supervision. 

8. — Is  your  employee  communications  program  effective  as  something  more 
than  business  journalism,  writing  according  to  the  Flesch  formulae,  and  propa- 
ganda? This  includes  not  only  sound  and  employee-serving  publications,  but  more 
important  the  face-to-face  contacts  between  the  employee  and  all  of  his  supervisors. 
These  contacts  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  management  pattern  and  their  occurrence 
should  multiply.  Further,  effective  employee  communications  calls  for  a  two-way 
flow  of  information,  and  reaction  up  the  ladder  of  authority  as  well  as  down. 

9. — Are  you  constantly  finding  ways  of  increasing  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  industrial  situation?  This  means  not  dealing  with  employees  in  the 
mass  as  a  class  or  group  but  treating  each  one  as  a  person  with  many  non-job  abili- 
ties, interests,  loyalities,  problems,  and  conflicts.  It  means  evaluating  every  order, 
notice,  and  management  act  for  its  effect  on  basic  human  dignity.  This  is  sometimes 
expressed  as  "Making  management  more  friendly." 

10. — Have  you  established  sound  organization  and  control  within  your  own 
department?  Are  your  own  work  habits  and  those  of  your  assistants  such  as  to  make 
good  models  for  those  you  serve?  Does  your  "internal  organization"  show  through 
for  others  to  use?  Is  the  flow  of  applicants,  employees,  and  forms  (paperwork)  thru 
your  office  in  accord  with  sound  industrial  engineering?  Do  you  maintain  a  record 
of  productivity,  and  a  "when  promised"  work-completion  schedule? 

How  to  Do  a  Job 

When  you  can  answer  these  questions  with  a  good  conscience  your  employer's 
personnel  administration  is  in  good  hands.  If  you  keep  up  with  your  field,  anticipate 
pressure  problems,  get  out  into  the  plant  as  much  as  possible,  and  correct  your  own 
mistakes  before  they  are  called  to  your  attention,  you're  a  paragon.  Employers  and 
employees  need  more  men  like  you.  Remember,  though,  successful  personnel  work 
takes  a  new  twist  everyday.  Just  learning  the  latest  method  requires  constant  study. 


Do  you  ever  have  difficulty  in  finding  articles  or 
other  references  that  you  need  in  your  work?  The 
author  describes  his  filing  method,  a  modification 
of  the  Dewey  classification  system  and  gives  ex- 
amples to  show  how  it  works. 


A  Filing  System  for  the 
Personnel  Department 


J.  C.  Donnal,  The  Columbus  Auto  Parts  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  the  administration  of  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  Departments  is  an  efficient  filing  and  reference  system.  Any  sys- 
tem is  a  good  system  which  enables  one  to  file  properly,  and  to  find  infor- 
mation quickly  and  easily.  This  is  a  system  developed  by  the  author  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

For  example,  the  following  19  major  headings  may  be  used. 

4jS  Personnel  Problems 


100  Activities — General  Policies 

150  Emergencies — Flood,  Fire,  etc. 

ijj  Employment,  Follow-Up,  Turnover 

2jo  Insurance — Social 

}oo  Job  Description  and  Evaluation 

32}  Labor  Statistics  and  Business  Indices 

57/  Length  of  Service 

390  Medical 

400  Military  Service 

42s  Personnel  Department 


yoo  Rates:  Wages:  Salaries 

SSO  Safety  and  Health 

600  Social  Security 

62s  Suggestions 

6jo  Training 

■j jo  Union 

800  Welfare  and  Benefits 

goo  War  Work 


Each  of  these  major  headings  is  sub-divided  into  appropriate  sub-headings: 


77/  Employment,  Follow-Up,  Turnover 

176  Applications  (See  File) 

PX-177  Application  (Forms) 

X-179  Ability  and  Aptitude  Tests 

PX-180  Absenteeism 

X-181  Exit  Interview 

185  General 

X-185.1  Plant  Rules  (See  819) 

X-186  Interviewing 

X-187  Induction  (See  819) 

PX-188  Investigation — References 
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X-2.00 

2.02. 

PX-Z03 

PX-2.05 

PX-zoS 
roi 


Labor  Turnover 

Layoff  and  Rehiring 

Leaves  of  Absence 

Problem  Cases 

Psychological  Evaluation 

Rating  —  Follow-Up  —  Merit 
Probationary 

Records,  Employment 

Reports — U.  S.  and  State  Depart- 
ments of  Labor 


2.15     Requisitions — Specifications 
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■LSI 


x-2.16 

Shifts 

PX-777 

Grievances,      Meetings,      Con 

PX-ZI8 

Testing 

spondence  On 

2.2.0 

Transfers — Bidding — Bumping 

778 

Information  to  and  from  Union 

7/0  Union 

779 

Payroll  Deductions 

X-752. 

Arbitration 

X-780 

N.L.R.B.  Cases  and  Decisions 

755 

Contract  Distribution 

X-783 

Portal  to  Portal  Pay 

756 

Contract  (IAM) 

784 

Publications 

757 

Contract  (CIO) 

788 

Seniority 

760 

Contract  Negotiations — Other 

X-790 

Strikes — Cost  Of 

Companies 

PX-766 

Fringe  Issues 

X-762. 

Closed  Shop  and  Check  Off 

X-775 

General 

X-763 

Contracts  (Other  Companies) 

X-792- 

Union  Shops 

X-765 

Foremen 

795 

Written  Warnings 

Two  separate  files  are  set  up: 

A.  Regular  Correspondence  File. 
X.  Reference  and  Research  File. 

A  separate  jacket  is  prepared  for  each  heading  for  each  file.  Contrasting  colors 
of  jackets  are  used  for  files  A  and  X.  All  reference  material  is  filed  in  the  X  file. 
For  example,  under  X-j6z,  reference  material  on  "Closed  Shop  and  Check  off" 
would  be  filed;  also,  mounted  clippings  from  publications  such  as  Factory,  Fortune, 
Steel,  etc.,  on  this  subject,  would  be  filed  there.  Correspondence  on  this  subject, 
however,  would  be  filed  in  the  regular  Correspondence  File  761.  Where  the  letter 
"P"  precedes  the  file  number,  such  as  "PX-759 — Contract  Negotiations",  an  article 
on  this  subject  has  appeared  in  the  Personnel  Journal.  An  index  (arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order)  is  kept  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Journal  and  under  "C",  Contract 
Negotiations,  is  found  reference  to  Volume  2.6,  Page  i8/\,  of  the  Personnel  Journal. 
The  Journals  are  filed  in  order  by  volume  numbers.  Any  plant  correspondence  on 
Contract  Negotiations,  however,  would  be  filed  under  759  (the  A  file). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  major  headings  as  well  as  the  sub-headings  are  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order.  Blocks  of  numbers  are  assigned  that  permit  enlarge- 
ment and  flexibility;  and  once  a  folder  or  jacket  is  made  up,  the  number  never  needs 
to  be  changed.  Each  major  heading  has  a  sub-heading  called  "General".  Any  cor- 
respondence which  does  not  have  sufficient  volume  to  justify  a  sub-heading  is  filed 
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Here  are  some  observations  about  an  increasingly 
useful  group  of  our  country's  workers.  The  au- 
thor interviewed  over  zoo  negro  industrial 
workers  under  a  Carnegie  Research  grant, 
awarded  through  North  Carolina  College,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 


How  Negro  Workers  Feel 
About  Their  Jobs 


Alvin  W.  Rose,  North  Carolina  College, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

As  American  society  returns  to  a  war  basis  and  the  mobilization  of  American 
/~\  industry  proceeds  apace,  the  most  economical  utilization  of  the  available 
labor  supply  becomes  a  matter  of  major  concern.  And  in  this  regard,  indus- 
trial relations  research  during  and  following  the  last  war  showed  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  industrial  labor  was  not  foremost  a  matter  of  economics,  but  a  problem  of 
clashing  traditions,  ideologies,  beliefs,  and  interests — of  the  hopes,  yearnings,  pur- 
poses and  expectations  of  people. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Negro  industrial  worker  in  Chicago  made  the  following  re- 
sponses to  a  series  of  questions  raised  by  one  of  our  industrial  relations  interviewers: 

Interviewer:  If  someone  told  you  tomorrow  that  you  could  have  any  kind  of  job 
anywhere  you  wanted,  what  would  you  choose?  You  see,  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  is  just  what  kind  of  work  you  would  really  like  to  be  doing. 

Informant:  I  think  I  would  rather  be  doing  just  what  I'm  doing. 

Interviewer:  But  if  you  couldn't  do  that,  what  would  you  really  like  to  be  doing? 

Informant:  (Interviewer's  note:  'Informant  smiled  and  seemed  to  me  to  act  as  if 
I  were  inviting  him  to  day-dream  about  what  he  would  like  to  do.')  Oh,  I  see  a  lot 
of  things  I  would  like  to  do,  but — I  don't  have  the  education. 

Interviewer:  Things  like  what? 

Informant:  I'd  like  to  run  the  street  cars  and  things  like  that. 

Interviewer:  All  right,  let's  put  that  down. 

Informant's  wife:  No,  honey,  you'd  better  not  let  him  put  that  down  because 
you  don't  have  enough  education  for  that. 

Informant:  No,  I  know  I  don't,  but  I  thought  he  was  just  asking  me  what  I 
would  like  to  do. 

Informant's  wife:  You  know,  mister,  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  he  would  like  to  do, 
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but  it  must  take  education  for  most  of  those  jobs.  Honey,  maybe  he  could  put  down 
something  like  working  in  a  store. 

Interviewer:  Shall  I  put  that  down? 

Informant:  Yeah,  you  can  put  that  down. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  negro  workers  that  I  have  come  to  know,  it  is  reasonably 
accurate  to  say  of  them,  that  from  only  the  slightest  probing  of  their  private  worlds, 
there  gushes  forth,  like  pus  from  an  infected  sore,  a  stream  of  suppressed  aspirations 
and  hopes  as  familiar  and  various  as  those  which  guide  the  lives  of  all  people.  In 
their  conscious  life,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  found  an  almost  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  ambitions  of  the  restricted  sub-systems  in  which 
their  lives  are  largely  spent. 

Management  Needs  to  Understand  Workers 

And  this  is  a  major  point  in  the  sociology  of  industrial  relations;  namely,  that 
the  most  profitable  utilization  of  industrial  labor  requires  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  management  of  the  functioning  motives  of  workers;  that  these  motivations 
and  levels  of  aspiration  are  products  of  the  several  cultural  systems  from  which  the 
workers  come. 

An  analysis  of  some  two  hundred  interviews  we  had  in  1947  with  Negro  workers 
in  a  modern  Chicago  industry  showed  two  trends  regarding  the  workers'  conception 
of  themselves  in  relation  to  their  work.  First,  each  Negro  worker  interviewed  with 
less  than  three  months  seniority  was  highly  pleased  with  his  job  and  had  practically 
no  complaint.  Some  of  this  group  recognized  that  there  was  a  division  of  work  on 
the  basis  of  race,  but  they  accepted  the  fact  as  a  part  of  the  social  order.  For  others 
the  matter  was  not  noticed.  Second,  the  responses  of  the  workers  with  two  or  more 
years  of  seniority  were  roughly  of  two  types.  One  group  was  perfectly  happy  and 
satisfied.  The  other  group  demonstrated  anxieties  about  moving  up  in  the  industrial 
hierarchy.  They  were  watching  for  every  opportunity  to  learn  a  new  operation 
and  were  insisting  that  they  get  what  was  coming  to  them.  They  had  been  satis- 
fied with  their  jobs  for  the  first  few  months  as  this  particular  plant  has  unusually 
favorable  conditions  of  work.  But  gradually  the  workers  began  to  evaluate  them- 
selves in  terms  of  their  ability  to  do  the  various  jobs  within  the  plant.  They  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  other  workers,  white  and  Negro,  and  with  all  the  various 
jobs.  In  their  thinking  the  factor  of  race  gradually  disappeared  from  their  scheme 
of  items  on  the  basis  of  which  they  felt  they  should  justly  appraise  themselves.  But 
the  factor  of  race  remained  a  part  of  the  plant's  policy.  Accordingly,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  more  ambitious  group  fell  decidedly,  but  gradually  improved,  as  promo- 
tions were  slowly  granted  until  their  general  state  of  satisfaction  approached  the 
"normal"  level  of  expectations. 

The  other  group  apparently  became  more  satisfied  as  they  remained  in  the  plant. 
What  few  promotions  they  received  were  more  than  they  expected.  Their  level  of 
satisfaction  remained  above  their  level  of  expectations,  increased  for  awhile  as  their 
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promotions  were  granted,  and  began  to  approach  the  "normal"  level  of  expectation 
as  they  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  they  actually  deserved  what  they  were 
getting. 

Experienced  Negro  Workers  Tend  to  Minimize  Race 

These  observations  suggest  the  general  principle  that  the  Negro  industrial 
worker  takes  with  him  to  his  work  a  set  of  aspirations,  a  level  of  expectations,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  As  he  remains  in  the  plant  he  tends 
to  minimize  the  factor  of  race  as  a  criterion  for  evaluating  himself  regarding  his 
work.  Depending  on  the  racial  policy  of  the  company,  his  satisfaction  with  his  work 
is  affected  accordingly.  And  such  a  principle  suggests,  further,  that  as  a  practical 
matter  of  personnel  administration,  workers  can  no  longer  be  distributed  in  the 
plant  on  the  basis  of  traditional  community  patterns  of  race  relations,  for  these  so- 
called  traditional  norms  of  the  community  are  in  chaos,  in  flux,  rapid  dissolution, 
change  and  reorganization. 

Court  decisions,  state,  national  and  local  legislation  and  generally  a  swiftly 
changing  public  opinion  are  bringing  about  more  democratic  practices  in  race  re- 
lations. This  means  the  emergence  of  the  individual  above  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  classifications.  And  perhaps  the  first  place  where  evidence  in  these  changes 
is  expected  is  in  the  job  situation.  Thus  it  becomes  imperative  that  management 
have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  motivations  of  workers  and  a  set  of  syste- 
matic, empirically  derived  personnel  principles  for  administering  workers;  principles 
ascertained  only  as  the  workers  are  seen  as  social  personalities. 

On  further  analysis  of  our  interviews,  with  the  Chicago  workers  there  emerged 
some  fourteen  discernible  clusters  of  attitudes  about  aspirations  and  motivation. 

Fourteen  Different  Types  of  Attitudes 

(i)  First,  there  were  those  who  apparently  worked  in  industry  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  fulfill  an  aspiration  lying  outside  of  industry;  they  are  rather 
indifferent  and  not  too  concerned  about  their  not  being  promoted  in  their  present 
work  situation. 

(V)  Another  group  comprised  those  whose  ambitions  in  industry  have  been 
thwarted,  who  have  ceased  trying  to  climb  in  their  present  job  situations,  who 
perhaps  have  started  working  for  a  "cause"  during  off-hours,  channelizing  their 
ambitions  in  race-relations  groups,  labor  unions,  etc. 

(3)  Then  there  were  those  who  are  satisfied  because  they  have  reached  their 
ceiling.  These  ceilings  vary.  Some  are  foremen;  some  are  the  "lowest"  of  unskilled. 
These  lethargic  unskilled  groups  are  a  heterogenous  lot.  Some  are  "play-boys"  who 
are  quite  irresponsible  in  their  home  situations;  others  are  stable  family  providers, 
and  their  jobs  are  satisfactory  to  them  because  its  a  way  to  make  a  living. 

(4)  There  were  those  who  feel  they  have  reached  their  ceilings,  but  they  do 
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not  feel  complacent  about  their  better  qualified  Negro  brothers.  So  they  "raise  hell" 
on  the  job,  pushing  those  Negroes  who  have  more  on  the  ball.  Most  of  them  are 
loyal  union  men. 

Some  Have  a  Defeatist  Attitude 

(5)  Another  group  demonstrated  a  general  over-all  defeatist  attitude.  They 
would  like  better  jobs  here  in  industry;  but  they  have  resigned  themselves  to  an 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  among  "these  prejudiced  white  people."  They  talk  of  go- 
ing "back  on  the  road"  where  they  previously  were  waiters  and  cooks.  Apparently 
there  are  few,  if  any,  social  pressures  in  their  home  or  immediate  friendship  situa- 
tions that  would  deter  them  from  making  this  switch. 

(6)  A  few  fifty  or  sixty-year  olds  have  been  almost  prominent  in  other  fields 
of  endeavor — perhaps  as  a  violinist,  a  night  club  entertainer,  etc.  Many  of  these 
have  been  favored  by  whites  along  the  way.  They  are  now  happily  living  out  their 
lives  on  inconsequential  industrial  jobs  and  feasting  on  the  sweet  remembrances  of 
what  they  once  were.  These  people  often  blame  Negroes  for  their  present  plight. 
"All  these  Negroes  ever  got  the  white  man  gave  it  to  them  anyway." 

(7)  Then  there  were  those  who  cling  to  the  faint  hope  that  the  formal  organi- 
zational and  promotional  structure  might  naturally  elevate  them  within  industry. 
Seniority  might  get  better  jobs  for  them,  they  feel.  If  it  doesn't  they'll  just  say  that 
maybe  it  wasn't  in  the  cards  for  them. 

(8)  Social  pressures  are  forcing  some  to  seek  something  different  because  the 
present  work,  where  they  are  on  top,  has  sunk  in  general  community  estimation. 
Here  the  changing  status  of  the  same  job  has  forced  the  workers  to  redefine  them- 
selves and  their  aspirations. 

(9)  Then  there  were  those  who  clamor  for  more  money,  but  not  a  higher  status 
job;  and  quite  similar,  though  not  the  same,  are  those  who  are  militant  union 
workers  in  order  to  make  secure  their  present  job,  at  the  same  salary  and  same 
prestige  level. 

(10)  There  was  the  young,  intelligent  worker  whose  eyes  are  open,  who  fights 
all  the  way  with  ceiling  unlimited,  who  comes  from  an  intelligent  background,  a 
liberal  background,  who  is  realistic  and  yet  motivated  by  a  strong  passion  for 
equality  and  justice.  He  stays  right  in  this  industrial  situation  and  fights. 

Some  see  Improvement  of  Status 

(11)  Some  have  long  seniority  on  jobs  which  are  not  as  good  as  those  in  other 
industries,  but  who  feel  that  the  status  of  their  present  job  over  what  it  was  maybe 
fifteen  years  ago  is  sufficient  reason  for  them  to  stay  here  and  be  satisfied.  "Think 
not  always  of  the  heights  we  have  yet  to  attain,  but  of  the  depths  from  which  we 
have  come." 

(iz)  There  are  those  who  work  in  a  situation  where  there  are  no  "prestige" 
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or  "status"  jobs.  They  like  it  this  way  and  any  person  who  perchance  attempts  to 
restructure  the  job  situation  for  benefits  of  status  would  be  considered  a  threat  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  group,  and  might  get  bumped  off.  This  phenomena  has  various 
degrees  of  subtlety.  It  can  be  seen  in  perhaps  its  most  crude  form  (where  "bumping 
off"  actually  means  killing)  among  some  longshoremen  workers  or  among  a  rail- 
road maintenance  "extra-gang". 

(13)  An  important  cluster  are  those  who  accept  their  job  situation,  but  who 
vigorously  propagandize  the  virtues  of  their  jobs  to  their  families  and  friends.  This 
indicates  a  striving  for  higher  status  and  recognition  in  their  community  roles.  They 
feel  that  their  social  circle,  perhaps  through  ignorance  of  the  work  they  do,  does 
not  sufficiently  esteem  their  jobs.  But  these  workers  do  not  think  themselves  quali- 
fied to  do  any  other  work,  so  they  put  on  a  drive  to  convert  society  to  the  skill  and 
importance  of  their  job.  Conversely,  there  are  those  who  are  "over-trained"  for 
their  present  jobs,  but  stay  because  of  the  considerable  prestige  placed  on  those 
jobs  by  their  social  circle. 

(14)  There  are,  to  be  sure,  those  who  feel  that  they  are  really  over-paid. 

Here,  viewed  as  a  problem  of  motivation,  are  fourteen  distinctly  different  ori- 
entations to  work.  Admittedly,  these  are  crude  classifications — first  approxima- 
tions, as  we  say.  More  data  and  study  will  yield  more  refined  classifications,  closer 
approximations.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  here  is  that  such  analyses  are  impera- 
tive for  efficient  personnel  administration.  Practically,  no  two  of  the  above  types 
of  orientations  to  work  are  likely  to  be  found  congenial  to  the  same  personnel  pol- 
icies. Theoretically,  we  need  to  determine  what  relationship  these  various  motives 
for  work  have  with  such  factors  as  social  class,  rural-urban  background,  north-south 
orientations,  race,  age,  personality,  and  general  social  values,  with  the  view  toward 
eventually  arriving  at  reliable  instruments  for  selection  and  control  of  industrial 
personnel. 

In  these  times  of  shifting  values  and  the  progressive  "atomization"  of  life,  in- 
dustrial workers  more  and  more  are  channelizing  their  hopes  and  yearnings  and 
general  round  of  life,  not  in  the  family  or  the  church,  but  in  the  job.  Accordingly, 
increased  problems  of  social  analyses  fall  to  the  field  of  Personnel  Administration. 
In  some  such  study  of  motivation  as  we  are  suggesting  here,  perhaps  we  can  emerge 
with  a  satisfactory  sociology  of  human  relations,  particularly  in  industry. 


Here  is  the  second  of  a  two-part  article  on  fore- 
man training.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  things 
the  foreman  should  know  as  an  executive.  The 
entire  article  is  a  chapter  of  the  author's  forth- 
coming book,  Better  Foremanship  —Key  to  Profitable 
Management,  to  be  published  soon  by  Conover- 
Nast  Publications,  Inc. 


The  Foreman  as  an 
Executive — Part  II. 

By  Rexford  Hersey,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Part  II 
Executive  Activities  In  Which  The  Foreman  May  Assist 

As   was    previously   pointed    out    there  are  executive  activities  and  processes 
which  affect  the  foreman  materially.  Not  only  that  but  his  assistance  and 
cooperation  regarding  them  may  help  the  functioning  of  the  organization 
materially.  Four  of  such  activities  will  be  treated  in  this  article:  i.  policy  making, 
x.  preparation  and  use  of  standards,  3.  planning  and  scheduling,  4.  budget  making 
and  control. 

1 .  Assistance  in  the  formulation  of  policies 

Many  managements  are  slowly  but  gradually  realizing  that  the  foremen  may 
play  an  important  part  in  the  making  of  policies.  Previously  they  took  the  foreman 
into  consideration;  but  usually  on  an  informal  or  individual  basis.  I  am  keen  on 
bringing  the  foreman  formally  into  the  picture — for  management  efficiency.  After  all, 
they  are  the  management  representatives  in  closest  contact  with  the  employees. 
Therefore  is  it  not  logical  for  them  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  all  policies 
which  affect  their  people  and  about  which  they  have  sufficient  information  to  be 
helpful?  With  foremen  participating,  management  can  be  assured  that  criticism  and 
ideas  from  the  employees  will  reach  the  policy  making  group.  A  wider  and  more 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  effect  of  new  policies,  or  changes  in  old  ones,  will 
then  be  considered  by  the  policy  making  group.  This  lets  the  foremen  know  that 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  management.  It  also  promotes  good  employee  relations 
when  the  men  who  know  the  employees  best,  and  to  whom  the  employees  look  for 
the  answers  to  their  questions,  can  see  that  their  ideas  are  reflected  in  company 
policy. 
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Many  companies  feel  that  they  have  taken  a  big  step  forward  once  they  have 
reduced  their  policies  to  writing,  and  made  sure  that  the  foremen  are  kept  advised 
of  any  changes.  This  "policy"  is  not  sufficient.  The  foremen  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  their  most  helpful  support  to  policies  on  which  their  comments,  criticisms, 
suggestions  and  approval  have  not  been  sought. 

How  this  foreman  participation  can  be  achieved  is  a  matter  for  each  individual 
concern  to  work  out.  Some  companies  use  conferences  composed  of  top  executives, 
factory  manager,  plant  superintendents,  members  from  the  plant  personnel  depart- 
ment, and  selected  foremen  who  meet  regularly  to  discuss  all  policy  problems.  Other 
concerns  have  foremen  groups  which  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the 
top  executives.  I  can  only  emphasize  here  that  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  all 
foremen  are  happy  and  willing  to  participate  in  helping  formulate  any  policies 
affecting  them,  if  only  they  are  convinced  their  participation  is  taken  seriously. 

x.   Assistance  in  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Standards 

Managerial  efficiency  in  modern  business  can  be  measured  by  the  ability  to  set 
accurate  standards  and  use  them.  A  standard  may  be  defined  as  a  criterion  of  meas- 
urement, quality,  performance  or  practice;  established  by  precedent,  agreement  or 
authority  and  based,  if  possible,  on  scientific  determination.  There  are  various  types 
of  standards  with  which  the  foreman  should  be  familiar: 

Product  standards  are  established  to  regulate  the  form,  size,  quality  and  per- 
formance of  a  particular  product. 

Engineering  design  standards  concern  themselves  directly  with  the  component 
parts  that  make  up  the  product. 

Material  standards  apply  to  the  composition,  form,  size  and  finish,  as  well  as 
the  materials  used. 

Quantity  standards  have  to  do  with  the  amount  of  materials  required,  the  pro- 
duction rate  per  man  or  machine  hour,  the  amount  of  product  to  be  finished  within 
a  given  period. 

Process  standards  deal  with  the  establishment  of  the  ideal  workplace  and  tools, 
and  with  the  best  methods  of  performing  the  work  itself.  Quantity  and  process 
standards,  including  the  analysis  of  equipment,  are  most  frequently  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  industrial  engineering  department,  employing  the  principles  and  methods 
of  motion  economy  and  time  study.  If  you  are  a  foreman,  particularly  in  a  job  shop, 
a  study  of  these  principles  will  be  most  helpful  to  your  effectiveness. 

Quality  standards  set  the  requirements  on  which  the  inspection  department  op- 
erates and  usually  include  product  standards,  engineering  design  standards  and 
material  standards.  They  are  most  frequently  set  by  the  engineering  department,  in 
cooperation  with  sales,  production,  planning,  cost  accounting,  inspection  and  the 
line  departments  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  the  product  or  part.  Some  com- 
panies have  standards  departments  to  coordinate  the  setting  of  all  standards. 
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Cost  Standards  tie  in  with  quantity  and  quality  standards  to  give  the  operating 
people  and  the  foremen  a  basis  for  judging  their  efficiency.  They  will  be  taken  up 
later  in  the  section  of  this  article  dealing  with  budgeting  and  control. 

It  is  vital  to  you  as  foremen,  and  to  the  company,  that  you  concern  yourself 
with  the  preparation  and  use  of  all  of  these  types  of  standards. 

Do  not  let  the  standards  specialists  by-pass  you.  The  real  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence is  to  help  make  your  job  easier.  You  likewise,  can  help  them  in  determining  if 
a  particular  standard  is  workable.  You  are  in  the  best  position  to  know  how  the 
workers  will  react  and  the  degree  of  success  that  will  be  attained. 

You,  in  turn,  by  working  with  them,  will  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
formulation  and  use  of  the  basic  elements  of  time  and  quantity  upon  which  routing 
and  scheduling  rest  and  be  more  helpful  in  the  planning  and  scheduling  of  produc- 
tion activities.  You  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  cost  control  and  be  better 
equipped  to  carry  on  budgeting.  As  a  result  you  will  be  more  effective  in  your  job 
and  the  standards  will  be  more  practical  and  attainable. 

Finally,  though  you  may  not  like  to  hear  it,  it  is  your  job  to  be  the  policeman 
of  the  standards,  to  see  to  it  that  the  workers  are  faithfully  carrying  them  out.  No 
one  else  in  the  organization  can  do  that  job  effectively.  Don't  wait  for  a  sore  spot 
to  develop.  Take  up  the  matter  with  the  specialist  concerned  before  that  happens. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  carefully  following  the 
standards,  instructions  and  specifications  laid  down.  During  World  War  II  a  large 
foundry  engaged  in  the  manufacture  for  the  Navy  of  two  products,  out  of  a  new  and 
slightly  unpredictable  material,  was  having  much  trouble  from  an  almost  unbelieva- 
ble number  of  rejections.  The  chemist  and  the  engineers  were  convinced  that  the 
cause  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  standardizing  the  raw  materials  involved.  My 
analysis  convinced  me  that  the  fault  was  elsewhere. 

To  clear  up  the  matter,  we  arranged  for  an  experimental  run  of  ten  of  each  of 
the  two  products.  Each  step  in  the  operations  was  rigidly  controlled;  from  mixing 
to  final  machining.  Each  foreman  was  required  to  be  present  at  all  times  when  one 
of  the  experimental  pieces  was  even  touched  in  his  department.  Special  inspectors 
likewise  followed  each  piece  through  every  step. 

Of  the  zo  pieces,  only  one  was  rejected.  Formerly  the  rejection  rate  for  the  two 
products  had  run  over  55%.  Need  I  say  more  abuot  the  necessity  of  your  police  duty 
as  regards  standards? 

3 .  Helping  to  Plan  and  Schedule  the  Work 

If  you  are  in  a  large  company  the  planning  of  each  department's  production 
activities  will  probably  be  carried  out  by  a  production  planning  department.  Funda- 
mentally the  aim  of  the  department  is  the  elimination  of  (1)  idle  workers,  (Y)  idle 
machinery,  (3)  idle  materials,  (4)  broken  delivery  promises,  (5)  idle  money,  and 
(6)  idle  products.  The  foreman  is  an  important  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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first  four  of  these  purposes,  no  matter  how  large  the  company  and  how  efficient  its 
production  planning  department.  In  smaller  companies  you  will  probably  carry  the 
full  responsibility. 

Planning  production  involves  (i)  the  obtaining,  in  advance  of  production,  of  as 
complete  information  as  possible  on  all  the  factors  included  in  the  manufacturing 
process,  (x)  charting  the  path  and  timing  of  operations  to  produce  the  product  most 
effectively — usually  the  most  direct  and  quickest  method — to  meet  a  desired  delivery 
date.  Actual  control  of  production  in  the  plant  is  obtained  through  the  exercise  of 
the  following: 

(i)  Routing — determination  of  the  route  or  path  the  operations  will  follow. 

(2.)  Scheduling — establishment  of  the  time  schedule  and  sequence  of  opera- 
tion. 

(3)  Dispatching — issuance  of  the  actual  orders  for  start  of  the  work  and  flow  of 
the  materials. 

(4)  Follow-Up — checking  on  the  progress  of  the  work  from  department  to  de- 
partment. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  you  as  foreman  can  assist  in  two  ways.  First, 
you  can  serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  production  department  as  relates  to 
any  matter  affecting  your  department.  In  that  way  you  can  be  the  specialist  advisor 
for  your  department.  No  one  person  can  expect  to  know  all  the  mechanical  details 
and  human  situations  in  several  departments.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  schedul- 
ing and  dispatching  functions,  where  the  assent  of  the  foreman  to  proposed  moves 
and  his  advice  are  most  important. 

Second,  men  and  machines  fail.  The  production  schedules  seem  shot.  What  can 
be  done?  It  is  in  such  cases  that  alert,  adaptable  foremen  and  cooperative  workers 
can  often  save  the  day.  Even  if  the  breakdown  is  only  minor,  you  should  be  quick 
to  inform  the  proper  person  in  the  production  department  and  suggest  a  re-routing 
and  scheduling  to  keep  production  up  to  standard.  The  same  principle  applies  when 
scarcity  or  unexpected  defects  in  material  turn  up — when  work  shortages  or  any 
other  matters  hampering  full  production  activities  occur. 

You  must  strive,  with  the  production  department,  to  keep  your  people  and 
machines  evenly  and  fully  occupied  without  expensive  overtime.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible economy  in  machine  runs  should  be  another  objective.  Variances  from  stand- 
ards must  be  constantly  checked  and  corrective  action  taken.  You  foremen  can  make 
or  break  your  companies'  planning  and  production  control  activities. 

4.  Helping  to  Make  Up  the  Budget  for  Your  Department 

The  foreman  is  not  as  a  rule  responsible  for  budget  making.  However,  it  is  mutu- 
ally advantageous  to  the  company  and  the  foreman  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
help  prepare  the  budget  for  his  own  department. 

If  we  look  at  this  matter  realistically,  how  can  the  foreman  be  held  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  budget,  if  he  has  had  no  part  in  its  preparation?  Does  not 
this  practice  smack  very  much  of  the  principle  of  "taxation  without  representation"? 
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(a)  Knowledge  of  Department  Costs  Essential 

In  order  for  the  foreman  to  prepare  his  budget  he  must  of  course  know  what  the 
costs  for  his  department  are.  There  is  no  information  more  helpful  in  making  the 
foreman  feel  that  he  is  running  his  own  business  than  to  know  where  his  money 
goes.  Unless  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  let  the  foremen  know  how  much  they  are 
spending  for  labor,  materials,  interest  and  amortization  of  machinery,  lighting,  heat, 
rent,  clerical  assistance,  and  all  the  other  items  connected  with  the  expenses  of  their 
departments,  they  frequently  fail  to  realize  the  possibility  of  saving. 

However,  experience  with  a  number  of  companies  has  shown  me,  on  the  basis 
of  results,  that  savings  up  to  30%  may  be  expected  in  the  first  3  years  of  inaugura- 
tion of  the  policy  of  having  foremen  help  prepare  the  budgets  for  their  own  de- 
partments. 

(W)  The  Principle  of  Gradual  Increase  in  Productivity 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  you  as  foremen  to  see  how  you  can 
make  your  employees  realize  the  necessity  of  continuously  increased  departmental 
productivity.  Acceptance  of  this  principle  by  both  foremen  and  workers  is  the 
cornerstone  of  effective  preparation  and  utilization  of  the  budget.  If  we  look  over 
the  increase  in  industrial  productivity  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  50 
or  60  years  we  find  that  the  average  increase  in  man-hour  productivity  has  been 
around  3%  per  year.  In  many  industries  it  has  been  much  greater.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  talking  point  which  you  may  use  in  encouraging  worker  participation  in 
economies  and  improved  methods  and  to  convince  them  that  their  departments  must 
operate  more  efficiently  from  year  to  year.  Certainly  the  department  which  does  not 
improve  its  productivity  per  manhour  each  year,  at  least  in  line  with  your  industry 
average,  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  company  to  remain  on  a  competitive 
basis.  This  point  is  one  that  can  be  stressed  without  any  hesitation  on  vour  part. 

Frequently,  however,  the  foreman  who  makes  a  nice  saving  in  his  budget  this 
year  is  penalized  for  his  efficiency  when  next  year's  budget  is  made  up.  Let  us  assume 
that  foreman  A's  total  budget  was  $2.00,000.  He  saves  $zo,ooo.  Next  year  the  bud- 
get committee  sets  his  budget  at  $180,000. 

Foreman  B's  department  saves  nothing  and  its  budget  is  not  cut.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  determine  a  budget.  It  is  necessary  to  work  on  the  basis  of  standards  set 
as  already  suggested  and  follow  the  principle  of  gradual  increase  in  productivity  for 
all  departments.  If  standards  are  set  properly  the  more  efficient  departments  show 
up,  and  the  more  efficient  foremen  can  be  rewarded  through  some  form  of  increased 
compensation. 

Naturally,  if  Foreman  A's  saving  was  due  to  improved  methods  rather  than  de- 
ferred maintenance,  the  increased  efficiency  should  be  acknowledged  and  maintained 
in  next  year's  budget  figures.  Foreman  B's  failure  to  save  should  not,  however,  be 
condoned  without  thorough  study  and  analysis. 

(c)  Cost  Standards  and  Budgetary  Control 

We  have  previously  emphasized  the  importance  of  establishing  correct  stand- 
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ards  and  following  them.  In  relation  to  the  budget,  cost  standards  are  a  most  im- 
portant adjunct.  These  can  be  defined  as  a  cost  which  should  be  obtained  under  a 
given  set  of  operating  conditions  and  volume  of  output.  It  is  a  cost  which  could  be 
reached  if  the  foreman's  department  were  operating  with  the  highest  practical  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  A  standard  thus  should  be  set  for  department  operation  in  relation 
to  varying  volumes  of  output,  raw  material  quality  and  cost,  labor  efficiency  and 
cost,  and  each  element  of  overhead  expense. 

Without  the  help  of  cost  standards  the  foreman  will  be  hampered  in  preparing 
his  budget.  He  will  likewise  not  have  an  accurate  measuring  stick  to  use  in  check- 
ing his  specific  operating  efficiency.  Cost  figures  must  thus  be  given  the  foreman  reg- 
ularly so  that  he  can  compare  his  actual  costs  with  the  standards  set. 

I  trust  no  more  information  is  needed  to  convince  you  foremen  how  important 
it  is  that  you  participate  in  the  setting  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  other  stand- 
ards upon  which  cost  standards  rest,  and  upon  which,  eventually,  the  efficiency  of 
your  departments  will  be  judged. 

(d)  Preparation  of  the  Budget 

In  preparing  the  budget  for  his  department,  the  foreman  must  concern  himself 
with  six  major  budget  items:  (i)  a  production  budget,  which  outlines  the  products 
to  be  manufactured,  (x)  a  materials  budget  which  specifies  the  direct  materials 
needed,  (3)  an  equipment  budget  which  sets  forth  the  requirements  of  space  and 
machinery,  (4)  a  maintenance  budget,  (5)  the  overhead  or  allocated  charges,  and 
(6)  a  labor  budget  specifying  the  production  workers  needed. 

The  foreman  should  be  intimately  involved  with  all  of  these  except  the  first, 
the  production  budget,  which  is  taken  from  the  sales  budget.  That  is  established 
elsewhere  and  over  it  he  has  no  control.  Even  there  the  foreman  should  establish 
flexible  budget  estimates  so  as  to  be  prepared  in  advance  for  greater  or  less  sales  (i.e. 
productivity)  than  the  market  analysis  indicated.  These  estimates  frequently  con- 
sider the  cost  changes  involved  with  output  at  60%,  70%,  80%,  90%,  100%,  110%, 
and  110%  of  the  output  schedule  called  for  by  the  production  budget. 

The  ordinary  cost  items  which  the  foremen  should  know  about  in  preparing 
their  budgets  are  indicated  in  the  first  column  of  the  sample  departmental  or  Shop 
Budget  shown  as  Figure  1.  This  is  an  actual  budget  prepared  initially  by  the  fore- 
man and  his  supervisor  and  later  reviewed  by  the  representative  from  the  budget 
section  in  collaboration  with  the  two  foremen.  This  company  has  been  using  such 
foremen  collaboration  for  over  five  years  and  swears  by  it. 

Figure  1  also  shows  the  foreman's  actual  costs  in  comparison  with  his  budget 
costs  for  the  current  month  as  well  as  accumulated  costs  and  budget  figures  for  the 
year  to  date. 

The  foreman  is  concerned  particularly  with  those  items  of  variable  cost  which 
he  personally  can  influence.  However,  though  certain  allocated  items  such  as  taxes, 
costs  of  watchmen,  interest  on  machinery  and  equipment  cannot  be  changed  mate- 
rially by  his  efforts,  it  nevertheless  would  seem  a  wise  plan  to  call  such  items  to 
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Figure  I. 
Co st  Variances  from  Budget  Allowances 


CURRENT  MONTH 

9  MONTHS  PERIOD 

NORMAL  HOURS 

7  700 

69  300 

ACTUAL  HOURS 

5  M9 

47  939 

PERCENT  ACTIVITY 

68.  z 

69.2. 

ACCOUNT  NAME 

BUDGET 

VARIANCE 

BUDGET 

VARIANCE 

Supervision 

460 

46* 

4  MO 

419 

Time  Study 

3°5 

1  745 

Inspection  and  testing 

300 

Supervisory  staff 

1  399 

69* 

12.  62.8 

4^5* 

Production 

2-55 

2.31 

x  2.95 

2.  2.2.5 

Loss  on  manufacturing  stocks 

54* 

763* 

Crane  &  Elevator  operators 

Janitors 

i45 

64* 

1  316 

470* 

Material  handlers 

Other  wages 

45 

2. 

430 

IOI 

Storeroom  attendants 

305 

37 

2.  756 

2.14 

Water  and  gas 

12-5 

16* 

1  136 

150* 

Office  supplies 

41 

44* 

375 

2-75* 

Shop  supplies 

143 

191* 

1  309 

384* 

Excess  labor  costs 

Defective  workmanship 

IX 

9 

192. 

116 

Defective  purchased  material 

31 

2-9 

2.83 

51* 

Other  losses 

14 

14* 

130 

31 

Receiving  and  shipping 

2.04 

87* 

1  869 

1  085* 

Power  purchased 

176 

114* 

2.  509 

1  548* 

Plant  transportation 

358 

304 

3  2.68 

2.  106 

Medical  and  relief 

7 

3* 

63 

33 

Telephone  telegraph  &  other  serv. 

106 

53* 

965 

394* 

Accounting 

Re-arrangement  of  equipment 

2.0 

2.0 

187 

77 

Industrial  relations 

7 

7 

63 

40 

Instruction  &  learning 

53 

1 

47i 

2.84 

Overtime  bonus-prod,  employes 

171 

166* 

1  559 

540* 

Unapplied  prod,  labor  &  matl. 

138 

45* 

1  171 

979* 

*  Red  figures. 
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CURRENT  MONTH 

9  MONTHS  PERIOD 

NORMAL  HOURS 

7  7°o 

69  300 

ACTUAL  HOURS 

5  M9 

47  939 

PERCENT  ACTIVITY 

68.x 

69  i 

ACCOUNT  NAME 

BUDGET 

VARIANCE 

BUDGET 

VARIANCE 

Variance-unapplied  labor  &  mat. 

Traveling  expense 

34 

5 

313- 

491* 

Scrap  sales  and  other  misc.  exp. 

478* 

117* 

4  365* 

1  1x7 

Insurance  and  taxes 

2-75 

4 

2-  475 

52-5* 

Building  depreciation  &  rentals 

390 

183* 

3  5X° 

2-    556* 

M.T.  &  F.  depreciation 

110 

117* 

1  980 

1 675* 

Stores  quantity  adjustment 

368 

Mach.  tools  &  elect,  equip,  maint. 

12-7 

73 

1  046 

447 

Soc.  sec.  taxes  &  serv.  annuities 

549 

97* 

4  999 

360* 

Other  unbudgeted  expenses 

Hand  tools  &  mech.  equip,  maint. 

78 

42- 

7i7 

505* 

Mach.  tools  &  pattern  maint. 

34 

2-3* 

312- 

364* 

Handling  &  testing  equip,  maint. 

85 

83 

780 

189 

Expense  for  inventory  taking 

Furniture  &  fixtures  maint. 

68 

43 

6x3 

338 

Provision  for  maint.  equal. 

Totals 

6  311 

385* 

54  35i 

5  2.15* 

his  attention  because  if  he  were  running  his  own  shop  he  would  be  required  to  pay 
for  them. 

A  point  to  watch  is  that  the  foreman  should  not  be  overwhelmed  when  he  is 
first  asked  to  prepare  a  budget.  In  several  cases  I  have  noticed  that  the  first  reaction 
of  the  foremen  was  one  of  dismay.  To  quiet  such  fears,  the  representative  from  the 
budget  department  must  be  most  understanding  and  patient  when  assisting  the 
foreman  in  the  preparation  of  his  first  budget. 

Some  help  may  also  be  required  the  second  time  he  makes  it  out.  After  that 
the  foreman  will  take  a  great  interest  not  only  in  preparing  the  budget  but  also  in 
endeavoring  to  effect  economies  which  the  general  office  would  not  even  think  pos- 
sible. At  least  this  has  been  my  experience  and  I  am  sure  that  you  foremen  to  whom 
I  am  addressing  this  article  will  take  the  same  pleasure  in  submitting  your  own 
budgets  once  you  learn  how  interesting  and  helpful  as  a  means  of  checking  your 
efficiency  the  budget  can  be. 
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This  article  is  intended  to  give  you  foremen  and  your  superiors  an  insight  into 
the  executive  processes  and  activities  with  which  you  should  be  concerned.  To  en- 
large this  insight  you  must  study  their  functioning  not  only  in  your  own  company, 
but  also  as  described  in  articles  about  other  companies,  and  use  your  intelligence 
and  common  sense  in  assisting  their  working  in  relation  to  yourself  and  your  de- 
partment. 

Everything  in  this  article  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  your  intelligent  adapta- 
tion to  your  job,  not  a  substitute  for  it. 
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Spotlight  on  an  Unsolved 
Problem — Communication 


Elton  Mayo,  in  his  last  book,  "Social 
Problems  of  an  Industrial  Civilization," 
makes  this  comment  about  communication: 
"I  believe  that  social  study  should  begin 
with  careful  observation  of  what  may  be 
described  as  communication:  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  an  individual  to  communicate 
his  feelings  and  ideas  to  another,  the  ca- 
pacity of  groups  to  communicate  effectively 
and  intimately  with  each  other.  This  prob- 
lem is,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the 
outstanding  defect  that  civilization  is  facing 
today."  Within  industry  there  has  been  in- 
creasing awareness  of  this.  Oyer  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility has  sharpened  as  the  growth  .of 
unions,  the  Depression  and  two  World  Wars 
have  challenged  management's  ability  to 
meet  changing  economic  needs. 

Companies  have  been  spending  large 
sums  on  public  relations,  or  customer  rela- 
tions, and  also  on  their  "internal  public 
relations" — communication  with  employees. 
In  a  provocative  series  of  articles  that  be- 
gan in  the  September  issue,  ("Is  Anybody 
Listening?"),  Fortune  magazine  analyzes 
management's  communication  philosophies 
and  finds  them  generally  confused,  and  the 
methods  management  uses,  for  the  most 
part,  worthless.  This  indictment  is  strong, 
and  the  Fortune  article  is  quite  controversial, 
to  say  the  least,  but  it  has  sparked  some 
very  constructive  discussion  in  business 
circles. 

Clearly  demonstrating  that  communi- 
cation has  become  the  businessman's  most 
pressing  day-in,  day-out  concern,  Fortune 
perhaps  touches  a  sensitive  spot  in  ob- 
serving, "When  businessmen  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  mean  it,  and  feel  it,  their 
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audience  will  understand."  There  are  some 
dramatic  contrasts  between  the  effectiveness 
of  the  material  presented  by  unions  and  the 
reception  management  communications  get 
from  employees.  Union  communications 
also  miss  the  mark  on  occasion,  however. 
Some  of  the  problems  are  technical,  of 
course,  and  Fortune  followed  up  its  opening 
blast  with  an  article  that  gets  down  to 
practical  matters,  beginning  with  the  pri- 
mary tool  of  communication:  the  word. 
("The  Language  of  Business,"  Fortune,  No- 
vember 1950).  Other  articles  are  to  follow. 
The  reason  Fortune's  sometimes-caustic 
criticism  has  been  easy  to  take  may  lie  in 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  these  articles.  In  the 
November  issue,  for  example,  Fortune  de- 
scribes businesese:  "A  businessman  who  cas- 
tigates government  bureaucrats  is  at  the 
same  time  apt  to  be  activating,  expedit- 
ing implementing,  effectuating,  optimizing, 
minimizing  and  maximizing.  .  .  .  Similarly, 
though  he  is  amused  by  the  longhairs  and 
the  social  scientists,  he  is  beginning  to  speak 
knowingly  of  projective  techniques,  social 
dynamics,  depth  interviewing,  and  some- 
time soon,  if  he  keeps  up  at  this  rate,  he  will 
probably  appropriate  that  hallmark  of  the 
sound  sociological  paper,  insightful."  For- 
tune then  describes  what  it  calls  reverse 
gobbledegook :  "Generally,  it  is  found  in 
the  spoken  language  of  business — in  par- 
ticular, that  brand  to  be  heard  at  the 
banquet  table,  the  convention,  and  the  con- 
ference table.  ...  It  is  English  that  is  on 
the  beam,  English  with  its  feet  on  the 
ground;  in  short,  shirt-sleeve  English. 
Thanks  to  reverse  gobbledegook,  the  less 
you  have  to  say,  the  more  emphatically 
you  can  say  it.   All  one  has  to  do  is  use 
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certain  hard-hitting  expressions,  and  refer 
as  frequently  as  possible  to  the  fact  that 
these  expressions  are  being  used.  A  sure 
forewarning  of  its  onrush,  accordingly,  is  a 
prefatory  announcement  by  the  speaker 
that  he  is  not  going  to  beat  around  the  bush, 
pull  any  punches,  pussyfoot,  use  two-dollar 
words,  or  the  like." 

Fortune  reports,  however,  that  for  all 
its  faults,  business  language  is  the  subject 
of  plenty  of  good  news.  Several  companies 
are  named  for  their  efforts  to  improve  com- 
munications. Fortune  discusses,  too,  the 
prose-engineering  that  has  become  so  popu- 
lar in  recent  years  with  the  work  of  Flesch, 
Gunning,  McElroy  and  others,  but  raises 
the  question  of  how  far  we  should  go  in  de- 
veloping a  bobtail  kind  of  English  for  every- 
day life. 

Also  of  current  interest  is  the  second  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Semantics  of 
Industrial  Relations,"  by  William  Exton, 
Jr.  in  the  November  issue  of  Personnel.  This 
article  examines  the  differences  in  meaning 
to  employers  and  employees  of  the  special 
jargon  that  has  developed  in  personnel 
administration. 

The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that 
those  who  prepare  management  communi- 
cations for  employees  have  an  insufficient 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  communica- 
tion as  a  whole.  Among  helpful  books  are 
the  following:  (i)  "Communications  in 
Modern  Society,"  edited  by  Wilbur 
Schramm,  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1948;  (2.)  "The  Communication  of 
Ideas,"  edited  by  Lyman  Bryson,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1948;  (3)  "Com- 
munications Research  1948-1949,"  edited  by 
Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Frank  Stanton,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  and  (4)  "Com- 
municating Ideas  to  the  Public,"  by  Stephen 
E.  Fitzgerald,  New  York:  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails  Company,  1950. 

Directly  pertinent  to  management-em- 
ployee relations,  and  therefore  of  special 
interest,  is  a  new  book,  "Communication 
Within  Industry,"  by  Raymond  W.  Peters. 


(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1950, 
19S  pages,  6-page  bibliography,  indexed.) 
This  brings  together  a  great  variety  of  com- 
munication practices,  analyzes  them  in  re- 
lation to  our  present  knowledge  of  human 
relations,  and  offers  methods  for  evaluating 
company  programs.  The  condensation  of 
material  in  Mr.  Peters'  book  is  remarkable. 
It  constitutes  a  valuable  manual  for  those 
concerned  with  communication  in  industry. 
The  importance  of  two-way  communication 
— of  an  interchange  between  management  and 
employees — is  stressed;  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  insuring  good  communication  within 
the  management  group  itself  are  discussed; 
and  the  role  of  the  union  in  the  process  of 
communication  is  interestingly  and  thor- 
oughly explored. 

Among  the  subjects  Mr.  Peters  dis- 
cusses are  company  magazines  and  news- 
papers, handbooks,  policy  manuals  for  su- 
pervisors, newsletters,  annual  reports, 
opinion  surveys  and  employee  polls,  sug- 
gestion systems,  labor-management  com- 
mittees, grievance  procedures,  counseling 
and  other  interviews,  movies,  advertise- 
ments in  the  public  press,  meetings,  etc. 
The  language  of  both  oral  and  written  com- 
munications is  analyzed  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  on  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  communication  is  presented. 

This  book  is  based  on  an  extensive 
study  made  by  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
where  Mr.  Peters  is  Head  of  Employee  Re- 
lations Research.  About  forty  companies 
participated,  as  well  as  numerous  universi- 
ties where  studies  of  human  relations  in 
industry  are  underway.  The  book  is  en- 
livened throughout  by  numerous  examples 
of  the  experiences  of  actual  companies  and 
unions  in  utilizing  various  communication 
methods.  Many  of  the  problems  highlighted 
in  the  Fortune  articles  are  dealt  with  directly 
and  competently  by  Mr.  Peters,  and  some  of 
the  companies  Fortune  mentions  as  making 
successful  efforts  to  improve  communication 
are  among  those  that  participated  in  the 
Esso  research. 
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Personnel  Journal's  Guide  to  Selected  Reviews  of 
Management  Literature 

Counseling  Employees  by  Earle  M.  Bowler  and  Francis  Trigg  Dawson.  Prentice- 
Hall,  New  York,  1948.  247  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Willard  Tomlinson  in  Personnel  Journal,  October  1949 
Reviewed  by  Milton  C.  Towner  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  January  1950 
Reviewed  by  Helen  F.  Harrington  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  October  1948 
Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Jurgensen  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  June  1949 

The  Foreman  in  Industrial  Relations  by  Robert  David  Leiter.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  1948.  2.00  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  J.  Lahne  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Spring  1950 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  R.  Northrup  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1949 

Government  Regulation  of  Industrial  Relations  by  George  W.  Taylor.  Pren- 
tice-Hall, New  York,  1949.  383  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Jesse  Friedin  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Jan-Feb  1949 
Reviewed  by  Julie  Meyer  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  Clark  Kerr  in  American  Economic  Review,  September  1949 
Reviewed  by  Harold  W.  Davey  in  American  Political  Science  Review,  August  1949 
Reviewed  by  B.  F.  McClancy  in  Management  Review,  April  1949 

How  to  Take  a  Case  Before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  Louis  G. 

Silverberg.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.  1949,  192.  pages. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1950 

Reviewed  by  Donald  Montgomery  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Winter  1949-50 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  February  15,  1950 

Industrial  Psychology  by  Thomas  W.  Harrell,  Rinehart,  New  York  1949,  461 

pages. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Revieiv,  February  1950 

Reviewed  by  Temple  Burling  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  Charles  A.  Drake  in  Management  Review,  March  1950 
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Labor  Relations  in  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Systems,  1 904-1 944.  By  James 

J.  McGinley.  Kings  Crown  Press,  New  York,  1949.  635  pages. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  Fred  S.  Beers  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  January  1950 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  C.  Vladeck  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Winter  1949-50 

The  Labor  Leader:  An  Exploratory  Study  by  Eli  Ginzberg.  MacMillan,  New 

York  1948.  191  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Beryl  H.  Levy  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1949 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Shister  in  American  Economic  Review,  September  1948 
Reviewed  by  Ernest  Dale  in  Management  Review,  March  1948 
Reviewed  by  Victor  Riesel  in  Survey  Graphic,  July  1948 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Hoch  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 

Science,  Spring  1948 

Management-Union  Arbitration  by  Maxwell  Copeloff.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 

York  1948.  345  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Robert  C.  Rogers  in  Personnel  Journal,  October  1949 
Reviewed  by  Clark  Kerr  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  Jan.  1950 

Motion  and  Time  Study  by  Ralph  M.  Barnes.  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  1949. 

559  pages- 
Reviewed  by  William  Gomberg  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  July  1950 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Wrappe  in  Harvard  Business  Review,  May  1950 

Principles  of  Personnel  Testing  by  C.  H.  Lawshe,  Jr.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 

1948.  2.1.J  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Milton  C.  Towner  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Revieiv,  October 

1949 
Reviewed  by  Clifford  E.  Jurgensen  in  Personnel  Journal,  January  1949 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Feb.  1949 

Selecting  the  New  Employee  by  Paul  M.  Boynton.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 

York  1949.  136  pages. 
Reviewed  by  J.  Stanley  Frazer  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  July  1949 
Reviewed  by  C.  Lloyd  Thorpe  in  Western  Industry,  June  1949 
Reviewed  by  Robert  N.  McMurry  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  June  1950 
Reviewed  by  Edward  J.  Walsh  in  Advanced  Management,  March  1949 
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Psychology  of  Personnel  in  Business  and  Indus- 
try. By  Roger  M.  Bellows.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1949.  499  pp.  $4.50 

The  fields  of  psychology  and  per- 
sonnel administration  are  of  course  very 
closely  related  and  both  are  now  enjoying 
considerable  attention.  This  is  a  result,  in 
part,  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  human 
behavior  that  was  developed  during  World 
War  II  and  which  is  being  accumulated  in 
many  new  publications.  Dr.  Bellows'  book 
reflects  some  of  the  confusion  of  this 
period  of  rapid  growth  in  that  it  does  not 
make  a  clearcut  distinction  between  per- 
sonnel methods  and  personnel  psychology. 
One  of  the  examples  of  this  overlapping  is 
the  chapter  on  attracting  personnel.  The 
book  would  have  been  adequate  without 
this  since  the  subject  is  usually  found  in 
books  on  personnel  management. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  the  author  has 
included  material  that  reflects  the  current 
trend  toward  group  psychology.  There  are 
chapters  on  Industrial  Social  Psychology, 
Planned  Communications,  Employee  Atti- 
tude Surveys,  Suggestion  Systems,  etc.  The 
chapter  on  Personnel  Incentives  is  written 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  group 
than  the  individual  worker,  pay  plans  and 
indirect  incentives  being  handled  as  group 
methods.  In  this  chapter,  the  factors 
discussed  under  what  the  worker  wants  are 
not  separated  into  those  wanted  by  the 
individual  and  those  wanted  by  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  a  group.  Such  a 
separation  should  be  made,  however. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  Selection 
Interviewing,  Use  of  Psychological  Tests, 
Training,  Employee  Counseling,  and  Merit 
Evaluation.  These  are  justly  a  phase  of 
individual  psychology  and  are  so  treated. 
Merit  evaluation  is  new  terminology  for 
employee  merit  rating.  Perhaps  personnel 
evaluation  or  man  evaluation  would  be 
better  as  companion  phraseology  to  job 
evaluation.  Merit  rating  or  evaluation  can 
be  confused  with  these  terms  as  applied  to 


companies   for   the   determination   of  tax 
rates  under  employment  insurance  laws. 

The  chapter  on  job  analysis  is  very 
good  but  this  reviewer  feels  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  author  emphasized  the 
distinction   between   job   analysis   for   the 
purpose  of  job  evaluation  and  job  analysis 
for  placement  and  other  broader  purposes. 
The  last  two  chapters,  entitled  Per- 
sonnel   Men    as    Leaders,    and    Trends    in 
Personnel  Research,  contain  valuable  ma- 
terial  of   interest   both    to    the   personnel 
manager  and  the  personnel  psychologist. 
The  personnel  worker  will  find  Dr.  Bellows' 
book  well  worth  while. 
Lawrence  G.  Lindahl,  Personnel  Director 
The  Todd  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Labor  Dictionary.  By  Paul  Hubert  Casselman. 
Philosophical   Library,   New  York,    1949. 

554  PP-  $7-5°- 

Professor  Casselman,  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  has  made  this  compilation  for 
American  and  Canadian  users.  It  contains 
about  1600  definitions  of  terms  and  col- 
loquialisms that  have  special  meaning  in 
personnel  administration  and  labor  rela- 
tions. The  scope  is  broad:  selection  and 
placement,  testing,  job  evaluation  and  wage 
administration,  unusual  job  titles  and  their 
origins,  motion  study,  training,  group  in- 
surance, workmen's  compensation,  collec- 
tive bargaining,  labor  disputes,  etc. 

The  Labor  Dictionary  also  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  encyclopoedia.  It  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  1600  definitions,  about 
900  other  entries,  including  cross-references. 
There  are  2.7  biographies  of  persons  such  as 
Samuel  Gompers,  John  L.  Lewis,  William 
Green,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  and  Josef 
Stalin.  Almost  2.00  abbreviations  of  unions 
and  other  groups  are  explained — and  these 
are  among  the  most  helpful  entries  in  the 
book.  Over  100  labor  agencies  and  bodies 
are  described — such  as  the  Federal  Con- 
ciliation  and    Mediation    Service,    Inter- 
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national  Labor  Organization,  American 
Labor  Party,  etc.  Other  entries  include 
important  labor  laws,  pertinent  papal 
encyclicals  and  other  documents.  The  en- 
cyclopoedic  material,  while  comprehensive 
in  the  range  of  subjects  covered,  is  brief. 
For  those  who  require  additional  informa- 
tion a  13-page  classified  Bibliography  is 
appended.  The  latter  is  not  the  most 
selective,  or  up-to-date,  that  could  have 
been  prepared,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
helpful  to  many  users. 

Professor  Casselman  undertook  to  com- 
pile this  dictionary  and  encyclopoedia  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  students.  Many 
experienced  people  in  personnel  and  labor 
relations  have  also  felt  the  need  for  such  a 
reference  work.  There  is  no  other  similar 
reference  source. 

This  is  not  an  authoritative  or  schol- 
arly work.  Many  users  will  search  in  vain 


for  terms  that  should  have  been  included: 
How  was  FEPC  omitted?  Others  will  be 
disappointed  in  the  expediency  of  some 
definitions:  Have  we,  for  example,  pretty 
well  decided  that  conciliation  and  mediation 
are  the  same  thing?  Not  everyone  will  agree 
with  all  the  definitions  given,  but  this  is 
inevitable  in  a  field  that  has  yet  to  decide 
on  its  own  name:  industrial  relations  or 
personnel  administration. 

Improvements  and  additions  will  prob- 
ably be  made  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Labor  Dictionary,  Professor  Cassleman's 
work,  meanwhile,  will  be  very  helpful  to 
busy  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
executives,  and  it  will  be  quite  invaluable 
to  students. 

Herbert  K.  Witzky,  President 
Personnel  Development  Company 
New  York  City 
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Standardization  of  724  Rating  Scale  Statements 
by  Richard  Stephen  Uhrbrock,  The  Procter 
and  Gamble  Company.  Personnel  Psychology, 
Vol.  3,  No.  3,  Autumn  1950,  pp.  Z85-316. 

This  study  provides  materials  which 
may  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  rating 
scales.  540  rating  scale  items  were  con- 
structed by  selecting  and  editing  short  state- 
ments from  written  interview  reports.  Each 
rater  was  asked  to  study  the  statement  and 
to  decide  how  successful  a  person  probably 
would  be  in  a  foreman  position  if  that  state- 
ment were  made  about  him.  On  this  basis 
each  item  was  located  on  an  n-point  scale, 
and  scale  values  were  computed. 

There  were  five  groups  of  judges:  tech- 
nical assistants  in  the  personnel  department 
of  a  large  company,  foremen  in  the  same 
company,  students  and  faculty  members  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  who  considered 
success  in  teaching,  and  a  group  of  faculty 
members  at  Miami  University  who  con- 
sidered success  of  any  employee. 


Odd-even  reliability  coefficients  in  ex- 
cess of  .95  were  obtained  when  values  were 
computed  for  540  rating  scale  statements 
sorted  by  five  sets  of  judges.  These  results 
indicate  that  ten  or  more  judges  can  sort 
rating  scale  statements  with  a  high  degree 
of  reliability. 

The  540  rating  scale  items  and  also  184 
items  which  might  describe  an  interview 
are  reproduced  in  the  article  together  with 
scale  values  for  the  various  items.  The  fol- 
lowing are  typical  of  the  rating  scale  items 
given: 

165 .  Has  a  great  deal  of  self-importance. 

194.  Gossips  in  the  office. 

2.19.  Finds  it  difficult  to  use  the  ideas 
of  others. 

Z74.  Is  almost  never  late  for  work. 

375.  Appears   to  have  great  physical 
stamina. 

478.  Is  very  industrious. 
This  body  of  statements  can  be  consulted 
and   the  most  appropriate  ones  chosen  to 
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revise  or  construct  a  rating  scale  to  record 
opinions  concerning  the  degree  of  success 
expected  to  be  attained  by  an  employee. 

Overall  Job  Success  as  a  Basis  for  Employee 
Ratings  by  C.  E.  Jurgensen,  Minneapolis 
Gas  Company.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vo.  34,  No.  5,  October,  1950,  pp.  333-337- 

Overall  ratings  of  job  success  have 
certain  advantages  over  trait  ratings.  They 
are  apt  to  agree  with  the  foreman's  state- 
ments, and  with  promotions  and  transfers 
supposedly  based  on  merit.  Some  persons 
condemn  overall  ratings  because  they  are 
said  to  lack  the  specific  information  found 
in  trait  ratings,  and  because  they  may  not 
be  based  on  objective  evidence.  However, 
Jurgensen  feels  that  the  intercorrelations 
have  remained  so  high  as  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  value  of  ratings  on  separate  factors. 

This  report  discusses  two  types  of  em- 
ployee ratings  based  on  overall  job  success. 

I.  Rank  Order  Merit  Ratings.  The  in- 
structions to  the  raters  were:  "Please 
arrange  these  names  in  order  from  best  to 
worst.  Your  best  employee  should  be  placed 
on  top  and  the  worst  on  the  bottom.  You 
can  start  from  either  end,  or  start  from  both 
ends  and  work  toward  the  middle.  You  can 
make  as  many  changes  as  you  wish." 

In  five  different  situations  very  high 
reliabilities  were  found.  Ratings  obtained 
from  experienced  supervisors  were  more  re- 
liable than  those  obtained  from  inexperi- 
enced supervisors.  Jurgensen  concludes  that 
"rank  order  ratings  on  an  overall  basis  are 
simple  to  obtain  and  can  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  reliability." 

II.  Multiple  Item  Scale  for  Rating  Over- 
all Job  Success.  The  simple  rank  order 
method  will  not  always  be  suitable;  for 
example,  in  a  situation  where  a  single  em- 
ployee must  be  rated.  Therefore,  a  four  item 
scale  was  devised  in  which  each  item  con- 


sists of  an  overall  rating  of  job  success.  The 
scale  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the  article. 

Without  receiving  any  training  in  the 
use  of  the  scale,  twenty-one  supervisors 
rated  405  employees  on  two  occasions  on 
the  four  item  overall  merit  rating  scale.  The 
split  half  reliability  was  .94,  repeat  relia- 
bility was  .88  and  correlation  of  ratings  by 
different  supervisors  ranged  from  .60  to  .84. 
"It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  tech- 
nique of  multiple  overall  ratings  is  a  prom- 
ising and  practical  technique." 

Fluorescent  Light  Versus  Daylight.  By  J. 
Stanley  Gray  and  Paul  Prevetta.  University 
of  Georgia.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
August,  1950,  34,  135-2.36. 

The  authors  used  the  American  Optical 
Company's  Sight-screener  to  measure  the 
effects  of  two  hours  of  continuous  reading 
under  daylight  as  compared  with  two  hours 
of  continuous  reading  under  fluorescent 
lights.  The  visual  functions  measured  were 
acuity,  stereopsis,  and  both  lateral  and 
vertical  phoria  at  14  inches  and  at  xo  feet 
disntaces.  Fifty  subjects  read  8  point  type 
for  two  hours  under  daylight  of  2.0  foot 
candles  and  for  two  hours  under  fluorescent 
lights  of  the  same  intensity.  Ideal  reading 
conditions  were  maintained  in  both  in- 
stances and  the  same  book  was  read  under 
both  conditions.  Visual  skills  were  meas- 
ured at  the  beginning,  at  the  end  of  one 
hour  of  reading,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  of  reading  for  both  sessions. 

There  was  both  loss  and  gain  in  all 
four  visual  skills  at  both  near  and  far 
measurements.  Some  subjects  actually  in- 
creased in  certain  visual  skills  after  the 
two-hour  reading  period,  although  most 
subjects  lost  in  all  skills  except  stereopsis. 

The  differences  between  daylight  and 
fluorescent  light  were  very  small  and  none 
was  statistically  significant. 
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News  of  the  Personnel  Associations 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very- 
busy  winter  program.  Besides  the  regular 
monthly  meetings,  addressed  by  prominent 
speakers,  there  is  a  series  of  group  meetings. 
The  training  group  met  on  November  2.1st 
to  hear  A.  T.  Studt,  Manager  Training  Di- 
vision, Hotpoint  Inc.,  talk  on  "Securing 
Modern  Successful  Leadership  Through 
Training."  Most  of  the  special-subject 
groups  have  two  co-chairmen.  For  the 
Training  group  these  are  E.  R.  Suttle,  Sales 
Training  Manager,  Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender  Company  and  Edwin  W.  Ahern,  Su- 
pervisor of  Training,  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana).  The  Chicago  Association  is  one 
of  the  few  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  full- 
time  employee.  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant,  keeps  the  Chicago 
programs  spinning.  Her  office  is  at  135  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  James  C.  Worthy  is 
President  of  the  Association  this  year.  He  is 
a  well-known  member  of  the  Personnel  De- 
partment of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company. 


The  Texas  Personnel  and  Manage- 
ment Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Austin  in  the  University  of  Texas,  has  issued 
an  eight-page  leaflet  describing  the  series 
of  meetings  which  were  held  on  November 
2_nd  and  3rd.  Besides  the  general  meetings 
there  were  a  number  of  special  meetings  for 
industry,  a  special  meeting  for  business,  sev- 
eral for  education  and  one  for  government. 
The  chief  officer  for  the  Association  for  this 
year  is  W.  R.  Spriegel  who  is  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  is  general  chairman  for 
1950.  The  Association  has  a  state  advisory 
committee,  a  University  executive  commit- 
tee and  4  divisional  committees;  those  for 
industry,  business,  education  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  is  one  of 


the  larger  and  more  active  local  associations. 
Its  organization  provides  for  a  number  of 
district  chapters  whose  activities  are  re- 
ported in  "Pira-Scope,"  monthly  newslet- 
ter, edited  by  R.  S.  Robinson  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  of  Los  Angeles.  The  President  of 
PIRA  this  year  is  Paul  Bell,  also  of  the 
Times-Mirror. 


The  College  and  University  Person- 
nel Association  with  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.,  has 
issued  a  report  "A  Study  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Small  College  Non-Academic 
Personnel  Program."  This  is  a  work  of  Mr. 
E.  Clarendon  Smith,  Business  Manager  of 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
Ruth  E.  Harris,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Association  writes  that  copies  of  the 
report  may  be  obtained  at  $2.. 00  each  by 
writing  her  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 


Your  Editor  has  recently  had  con- 
tacts with  two  local  associations.  The  first 
was  a  talk  before  the  Capitol  District  Per- 
sonnel Association  in  Albany,  New  York, 
on  November  13th.  Members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  located  in  the  cities  of  Albany, 
Troy  and  Schenectady  and  other  nearby 
points.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  ways  in  which  an  association 
can  develop  a  program  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  value  to  its  members.  The  pro- 
gram was  arranged  by  Hency  McFarland  who 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
President  of  the  association  for  the  current 
year  is  James  S.  Torbic,  Republic  Steel 
Corporation. 


The  Personnel  Managers  Club  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a 
series  known  as  the  "Dollar  Dinner  Dis- 
cussions." Each  group  is  limited  to  the 
first  2.5  members  of  the  club  who  file  their 
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reservations.  I  spoke  before  the  Association 
on  Monday  November  zoth  at  Thompson's 
Spa,  across  the  street  from  theBoston  Globe. 
The  subject  was  "Job  Evaluation  and  Salary 
Administration."  The  second  of  the  Dollar 
Dinner  Discussion  meetings  will  be  held 
Tuesday  December  5  th.  Professor  Ben  Lind- 
berg  of  Harvard  will  speak  on  "Geronto- 
logical Employment,"  or  the  employment 
of  older  people.  Professor  Lindberg  has  been 
giving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  this 
subject.  The  speaker  for  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Association  on  November  14th  was 
Joseph  C.  Sweeten,  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Relations  Research  for  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company.  His  subject  was  "Looking  Ahead 
in  Industrial  Realtions."  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  research  in  formulating  a  pro- 
gressive personnel  program. 


The  Club  issues  a  monthly  "Personnel 
Bulletin"  to  all  members.  The  October  1950 
issue  contains  a  report  on  the  military  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  forces  for  civilians 
possessing  critical  skills. 


The  Civil  Service  Assembly  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago  at  1313  E.  60th 
Street  conducts  an  active  program.  One  im- 
portant detail  is  the  organization  of  a  series 
of  regional  conferences.  There  is  also  an 
annual  association  conference  which  was 
held  in  Atlanta  at  the  Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel.  The  CSA  Newsletter  is  a  four-page 
well  edited  publication  sent  to  all  members. 
The  Chief  executive  of  the  Assembly  is  Ken- 
neth O.  Warner.  Mr.  Warner  was  Director 
of  Personnel  at  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration during  World  War  II. 


Conference  News 


The  American  Management  Associa- 
tion's Workshop  Conferences  have  been 
so  successful  that  space  has  been  secured  in 
the  McGraw-Hill  Building,  in  which  the 
Association's  headquarters  are  located, 
which  will  be  equipped  for  the  workshop 
conferences.  It  is  planned  to  have  these  con- 
ferences held  at  all  times  of  the  year,  rather 
than  concentrating  them  in  a  short  period 
immediately  following  the  larger  confer- 
ences. The  problem  of  hotel  accommodations 
is  always  a  difficult  one  and  this  will  be 
made  easier  by  having  the  conferences  in  the 
association  offices.  The  AMA  workshop 
conferences  for  small  groups  have  been  en- 
thusiastically received  by  industry  and  busi- 
ness. The  best  evidence  of  this  enthusiasm  is 
the  uniformly  high  quality  and  quantity  of 
attendance. 


the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  in  Lancaster 
was  general  chairman. 


The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Train- 
ing Directors  held  its  4th  Annual  Con- 
ference at  Hershey,  Penna.  T.  T.  Newton  of 


The  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  held  one  of  its  out-of-town 
conferences  in  Chicago  on  November  16th 
at  the  Hotel  Sheraton.  This  is  the  first 
year  in  which  the  Conference  Board  has 
held  conferences  away  from  New  York. 


The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce held  its  4th  Annual  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Conference  at  the  Warwick  Hotel  on 
November  15th  and  16th.  This  has  become 
a  most  satisfactory  type  of  regional  con- 
ference. Many  of  the  speakers  were  from 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  prominent  out-of-town  speakers. 


The  American  Management  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  office  management  con- 
ference in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
on  October  30th  and  31st.  Russell  Jackson  of 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
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spoke  on  the  protection  of  records  in  time 
of  war.  T.  H.  McDonough  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  Pittsburgh  was  a  member  of  a 
panel  on  the  subject  of  "Improving  Pro- 
ductivity Through  Better  Controls  and 
Planning."  The  General  Motors  story  on 
employee  communications  was  the  subject 
of  a  talk  by  Milton  E.  Mumblow  of  General 
Motors  Corporation.  James  W.  Quigg  of 
Air  Reduction  Company,  New  York  also 
spoke  on  the  panel  on  improving  produc- 
tivity. His  topic  was  "Manpower  Budget- 
ing Control."  Another  member  of  the  panel 
was  Gordon  L.  Williams  of  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  New  York  who  spoke  on  a  pro- 
gram for  office  expansion.  C.  M.  Skade  of 
the  S.  H.  Kress  Company,  New  York,  out- 
lined their  supervisory  training  program. 
Copies  of  all  these  addressed  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation. 


the  topics  was  "What  Can  We  Learn  From 
the  Americans  About  Packaging?" 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  holds 
an  almost  continuous  series  of  "Industrial 
Management  Institutes."  These  deal  with 
all  types  of  management  problems  and  are 
organized  for  the  interest  of  personnel  di- 
rectors, labor  relations  directors,  con- 
trollers, treasurers,  and  other  management 
executives.  Fifty-six  of  these  conferences 
were  held  during  last  year.  They  are  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  A  recent  publication 
"Management  Information,"  edited  by 
Glenn  Gardiner  &  Associates  and  published 
by  Elliott  Service  Company  describes  what 
goes  on  at  one  of  these  conferences. 

Russell  Moberly  of  the  University  is 
in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
ferences. 


The  British  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment has  issued  a  program  for  the  Autumn 
1950  Management  Conference.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  a  Conference  elaborately  orga- 
nized somewhat  on  the  plan  of  some  of  the 
larger  conferences  in  this  Country.  One  of 


The  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell 
University  holds  numerous  conferences 
throughout  the  winter  season.  A  recent  con- 
ference was  for  hospital  personnel  admin- 
istrators and  was  attended  by  2.5  persons 
from  2.0  states. 


The  California  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  held  its  annual  Fall  Con- 
ference. Copies  of  some  of  the  addresses 
are  available.  A.  C.  Thornton  of  Interna- 
tional Minerals  and  Chemical  Corporation 
spoke  on  "Improving  Worker  Performance 
Through  Industrial  Relations."  H.  M. 
Douty  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  gave  an 
address  on  "Work  Force  Effectiveness  and 
Wage  Policy,"  and  G.  T.  Bowden  of  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, spoke  on  "Company  Experiments  in 
Improving  Employee  Work  Effort."  Copies 
of  these  three  addresses  are  available  at 
$1.00  each  from  the  association  offices  at 
870  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  z,  Calif. 


Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association  held  its  Twelfth  An- 
nual Conference  November  i,  3  and  4  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 


The  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  In- 
dustries held  its  Third  Annual  Conference 
in  Cincinnati  December  1st.  The  Council  is 
organized  to  give  information  and  assistance 
to  Industrial  and  Commercial  Organizations 
interested  in  profit  sharing  plans.  Chief 
officer  of  the  Council  is  William  Logue, 
publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Morning 
Union,  Manchester.  Other  officers  and  trus- 
tees include  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  President  of 
Pitney-Bowes  Inc.;  James  F.  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland; 
Neil  McElroy,  President,  The  Procter  and 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati;  and  Thomas 
R.  Reid,  Vice  President,  McCormick  and 
Company  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
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Recent  Publications 


"My  Time  is  My  Time"  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  just  issued  by  General  Motors 
Corporation  dealing  with  the  problem  01  pre- 
paring for  retirement.  The  story  is  told  by 
John  Willard  Reid,  a  retired  employee  of 
General  Motors  Corporation  who  says  that 
he  had  been  preparing  for  retirement  since 
he  was  six  years  old.  This  is  the  first  of 
seven  booklets  on  retirement.  They  will  be 
distributed  to  General  Motors  employees. 
Provision  is  made  for  binding  them  to- 
gether in  a  ring  binder.  This  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  B.  Coen,  Vice 
President,  General  Motors  Corporation. 


'  'Improving  the  Supervision  in  Retail 
Stores"  is  the  title  of  a  guide  for  a  con- 
ference series  of  supervisory  development 
for  a  retail  food  market  chain.  It  is  by  Paul 
J.  Gordon,  Cornell  University.  Assistance 
in  preparing  the  conference  outline  was  pro- 
vided by  S.  S.  Santmyers,  Training  Con- 
sultant. The  booklet  is  free  to  residents  of 
New  York  State  and  15^  per  copy  to  others. 


Popular  Economics  is  the  title  of  a 
new  Journal  which  will  appear  ten  times 
each  year.  The  first  issue  is  attractively 
printed  in  48  pages  with  paper  cover.  The 
Editor  says  "Popular  Economics  is  for  the 
general  reader  who  is  usually  too  busy  to 
study  heavy  volumes  of  charts  and  data. 
The  material  offered  in  these  pages  will  be 
clear,  accurate  and  compact;  it  will  be  free 
of  bias,  and  authoritative."  The  leading 
article  of  the  first  issue  "Design  for  Pros- 
perity" tells  of  the  development  of  better 
life  in  the  United  States  and  how  it  was 
made  possible.  There  are  other  shorter  ar- 
ticles, including  cartoons.  Popular  Eco- 
nomics can  be  obtained  from  New  York 
University,  51  Broadway,  New  York  4, 
N.  Y.  at  the  subscription  price  of  $1.00  per 
year. 


issued  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  Newark,  N.  J.  for  the  super- 
visory staff  of  the  Company.  The  magazine 
digests  six  or  eight  articles  each  month 
from  various  sources,  a  frequent  souree  of 
such  articles  being  Personnel  Journal  The 
November  issue  of  Management  Digest  re- 
prints a  large  part  of  the  article  "Customs 
Are  Hard  to  Change"  by  Donald  A.  Laird 
which  appeared  in  Personnel  Journal  for 
April  1950. 


Labor-Personnel  Index  is  the  title 
of  a  new  semi-monthly  guide  to  the  most 
recent  material  published  on  all  phases  of 
labor  and  personnel  management.  The  index 
is  issued  in  mimeographed  loose  leaf  form 
of  sheets  size  4x6  inches.  Material  is 
arranged  under  2.0  classifications  and  covers 
books  and  articles  on  topics  relating  to  per- 
sonnel administration  and  labor  relations. 
Each  article  or  book  is  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  brief  paragraph,  with  informa- 
tion to  show  the  source.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion is  $2.4.00  for  14  issues.  Sample  issues  of 
the  index  will  be  sent  on  request  to  Infor- 
mation Research  Service  Inc.  10  West  War- 
ren Street,  Detroit  1,  Michigan.  Florence 
Kretzschmar,  Director  of  the  Service  writes 
that  the  publishers  of  the  index  and  the 
staff  are  persons  with  experience  in  libraries 
and  in  personnel  management.  They  have  for 
two  years  also  published  the  Music  Index, 
a  reference  to  current  music  periodical  lit- 
erature. The  Labor-Personnel  Index  is  likely 
to  prove  extremely  valuable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  current 
literature  on  personnel  and  labor  relations. 


Management  Rights  and  the  Col- 
lective Agreement  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
publication  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  It  is  by  Douglas  V. 
Brown,  Professor  of  Industrial  Management 
at  the  Institute. 


Management  Digest  is  a  small  sized 
publication  nicely  printed  in  Xj\  pages  and 


Emerging  Patterns  in  Industrial  Re- 
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lations  is  the  title  of  a  136  page  booklet 
issued  by  the  Silver  Bay  Conference  and 
containing  proceedings  of  the  32JKI  Silver 
Bay  Conference  held  at  Lake  George  in  July 
1950.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at  $1.50  from 
the  Association  Press,  2.91  Broadway  New 
York  7,  N.  Y. 


Labor-Management  Panel  is  the  title 
of  a  four-page  leaflet  issued  each  month  by 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  and  dealing 
with  Labor-Management  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  University. 


Johnson  &  Johnson  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey  are  known  for  their  ex- 
cellent personnel  administration  program. 
A  nine-page  mimeograph  has  been  received 
from  Earl  G.  Planty,  Executive  Counsellor 
which  outlines  the  Training  Department's 
activities  for  the  coming  year.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  Company  in  the  world 
that  would  require  nine  pages  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  various  training  programs 
being  carried  on  in  one  organization.  Ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  training  programs  are 
an  18-session  course  for  the  improvement 
of  reading  speed  and  comprehension:  3  ses- 
sions on  "techniques  of  counseling,"  9  ses- 
sions on  supervisory  development,  and 
many  others. 


Cost  of  Living  Wage  Adjustments 
in  Collective  Bargaining  is  the  title  of  a 
lo-page  mimeographed  report  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


Service  for  Employee  Publications, 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  under  the  editorship  of 
Richard  R.  Bennett  is  designed  to  help  edi- 
torial writers  of  employee  magazines.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  it  is  that  some  of  the 
material  published  in  each  issue  may  be 
reproduced  by  photograph  in  your  own  em- 
ployee publication.  For  imformation  write 
NAM,  14  West  49th  Street,  New  York  20. 


CIO  Steelworker  Trends  is  the  title 
of  a  Management  Newsletter  issued  by  In- 
dustrial Relations  Services  Bureau  at  110 
S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  90,  Illinois.  It  is 
edited  by  Edward  A.  Egan.  The  issue  of 
September  11st  describes  what  is  said  to  be 
the  first  collective  bargaining  agreement  in- 
corporating a  guaranteed  annual  wage  plan. 
This  is  an  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  A. 
CIO  and  the  Wildman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Norristown,  Penna. 


Labor's  Case  Against  Public  Owner- 
ship is  the  title  of  a  brief  article  in  Readers 
Digest  for  November.  It  is  by  Joseph  A. 
Fisher,  National  President,  Utility  Workers 
Union  (CIO)  of  America.  Mr.  Fisher  tells 
why  public  ownership  of  utilities  is  not 
good  for  labor. 


The  Spoken  Word  in  business  is  the 
subject  matter  of  a  new  service  being  offered 
to  industry-  by  Kingsley  W.  Given.  Mr. 
Given  is  now  Professor  of  speech  at  Kansas 
State  College  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  He  was 
formerly  with  General  Electric  in  charge  of 
their  lecture  bureau  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
While  there  he  conducted  classes  within 
the  Company  on  the  effective  use  of  speech  in 
business.  Mr.  Given  will  conduct  work- 
shops designed  to  help  individuals  express 
themselves  more  effectively  in  meetings  and 
to  use  visual  aids  efficiently. 


Management  Information  is  a 
weekly  bulletin  addressed  to  supervisors 
and  foremen.  It  is  prepared  under  the  edi- 
torial guidance  of  Glenn  Gardiner,  who  is 
one  of  the  more  progressive  personnel  ad- 
ministrators. This  service  is  issued  and  sold 
by  Elliott  Service  Company,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York.  The  service  is  prepared  each  year 
around  a  series  of  topics.  Bulletins  are  issued 
semi-monthly  and  are  addressed  to  the  in- 
terests of  supervisors  and  foremen.  They  are 
meant  to  supplement  other  training  and  im- 
provement methods.  Recent  issues  deal  with 
job  methods  training,  waste  prevention,  ac- 
cident   prevention    and    curbing    increased 
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material  costs.  George  J.  Kadel  is  President 
of  Elliott  Service  Company  and  Fred  P. 
Wurtenberger  is  Vice  President. 


The  Welfare  State — Menace  or  Mil- 
lennium? is  the  title  of  a  booklet  including 
four  lectures  made  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota on  problems  of  current  interest  in 
the  social  sciences.  It  is  issued  by  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Center  of  the  University. 


The  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  has  issued  the  September-October 
issue  of  Journal  of  Industrial  Training. 
There  is  a  most  interesting  article  "Role 
Playing  Can  Be  Effective"  by  a  K.  A. 
Moodv,  Training  Director  of  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company,  Cleveland.  This  Journal 
is  obtainable  through  George  McLaughlin, 
New  York  Trade  School,  31Z  E.  67th  Street, 
New  York. 


Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California  has  issued  two 
booklets  recently.  "Pensions  and  Health 
and  Welfare  Plans  and  Collective  Bargain- 
ing" is  the  title  of  the  first.  These  are 
available  at  $1.00  each  from  the  Institute, 
Berkeley4,  Calif.  The  other  is  "Labor  Agree- 
ments in  the  West  Coast  Fishing  Industry: 
Restraint  of  Trade  or  Basis  of  Industrial 
Stability?" 


Wage  Stabilization  in  a  Defense 
Economy  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  booklets 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Princeton  University,  containing  references 
to  books  and  articles  on  this  topic.  Copies 
are  available  at  15^  each  from  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section. 


Seniority  Rights  for  Supervisors?  is 
the  title  of  a  Research  Bulletin  by  Rexford 
P.  Kastner.  The  booklet  is  60  pages  with 
paper  cover  and  copies  may  be  obtained  at 
15^  from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 


booklet  of  16  pages  in  color  issued  by  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Office,  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot.  The  report  is  ad- 
dressed to  Supervisors  and  operating  officials 
and  discusses  such  problems  as  turnover, 
grievances,  disciplinary  action,  sick  leave, 
incentive  programs  and  employee  evalua- 
tion. Each  subject  is  illustrated  with  tables 
and  charts  and  makes  very  interesting  read- 
ing for  the  supervisor  and  foreman.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  keeping  the  supervisory 
staff  informed.  The  booklet  was  sent 
through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  our  occa- 
sional authors,  Boris  Blai,  Jr. 


Introduction  to  Public  Relations  is 
the  title  of  extension  bulletin  No.  5  issued 
by  Cornell  University.  It  is  called  a  practical 
guide  with  special  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  industrial  and  labor  relations.  The 
author,  Dave  Hyatt  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pany. He  was  Assistant  Professor  at  Cornell 
at  the  time  this  book  was  written.  It  deals 
with  the  different  aspects  of  promoting  pub- 
lic relations  including  radio,  publications, 
movies  and  any  other  avenues.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  University  at  2.5^  per 
copy. 


Personnel     Management     Progress 
Report  No.  3  is  the  title  of  a  mimeographed 


"Occupational  Vision"  is  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  good  vision  in  industry. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  any  attention  been 
given  to  the  importance  of  correct  vision 
for  industrial  occupations.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Tiffin  of  Purdue  University  is  becom- 
ing better  known  each  year.  His  study 
showed  the  necessity  for  more  specific  meas- 
ures of  the  visual  requirements  for  many 
jobs  than  were  afforded  by  the  usual  meas- 
ure of  visual  acuity  at  10  feet,  provided  by 
the  familiar  Snellen  chart.  The  Department 
of  Psychology  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege and  North  Carolina  Optometric  Society 
jointly  sponsored  the  Second  Annual  Visual 
Conference;  November  nth  and  15th.  This 
was  held  on  the  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege campus  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ACROSS    THE    EDITORS    DESK 
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I  HAVE  BEEN  AMUSED  AND  OUTRAGED  at 

being  the  target  of  the  Communist  Party, 
even  by  so-indirect  a  means  of  being  sent  a 
magazine.  Science  and  Society  for  September 
1950  contains  five  book  reviews,  a  "Com- 
munication", and  three  articles.  All  of  them 
so  clearly  betray  the  cloven  Communist 
hoof  as  to  make  one  wonder  why  they 
bother  to  send  it  to  anyone  but  a  convinced 
Communist.  On  every  other  page  one  finds 
favorable  comment  on  Marxian  economics 
and  Communist  practice,  and  frequently 
some  derogatory  comment  on  business,  such 
as  one  on  page  Z76  about  "financial  oli- 
garchy and  monopoly  corporations".  On 
the  next  page  we  see  that  much  criticized 
paper,  the  "Nation",  referred  to  as  "the 
last  infirm  and  faltering  representative  of 
the  dwindling  relics  of  American  bourgeois 
liberalism".  Don't  bother  to  look  for  Science 
and  Society;  it  isn't  worth  it.  Furthermore, 
it  contains  some  of  the  most  outlandish 
writing  it  has  ever  been  my  pain  to  have 
to  read,  of  which  these  two  quotations  are 
a  sample. 


The  following  comment  was  made  by 
Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  President  of  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  at  the  Silver  Bay  Conference 
held  in  July,  1950: 

"Not  long  ago  the  editors  of  Business 
Week  magazine  made  a  most  interesting  sur- 
vey. More  than  sixty  union  officials  gave 
direct  answers  to  the  provocative  question: 
"Suppose  that  you've  become  an  employer. 
Wages  have  gone  up;  new  labor  costs  have 
been  added  to  your  payroll;  Competition 
is  sharp.  How  would  you  go  about  getting 
more  from  your  employees?" 

"Some  of  the  more  thought-provoking 
views  expressed  by  these  union  leaders — 
views  that  those  of  us  in  management  who 


deal  with  industrial  relations  policy  should 
read  and  study  carefully — are: 

Many  employers  have  carrier  work  simpli- 
fications too  far.  Leave  a  few  problems  and 
challenges  in  the  work,  and  there  will  be  some 
fun  in  it. 

People  in  management  may  sometimes  not 
be  very  efficient  but  they  sure  work  hard.  Why? 
Get  the  answer  to  that  question,  apply  it  to 
rank-and-file  workers,  and  you've  got  the  key. 
I  think  the  answer  has  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  management  people  think  they 
belong  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  enterprise  be- 
longs to  them.  They're  partners,  in  a  sense. 

Pensions,  guaranteed  annual  wages,  and 
other  devices  help  foster  a  sense  of  security.  But 
of  equal — and  perhaps  greater — importance  is 
the  worker's  belief  that  the  employer  really 
cares  about  these  things.  If  an  employer  really 
takes  the  trouble  to  impress  workers  that  he  is 
genuinely  interested  in  them  as  human  beings, 
he  can  build  psychological  security.  And  that 
may  be  just  as  important  as  the  sense  of  financial 
security  in  getting  employees  to  work  better. 

What  was  really  wrong  with  paternalism 
as  industry  practiced  it  in  the  old  days  was  that 
it  was  a  fake.  It  was  rigged  up  as  a  pious  cover 
for  unionbusting  and  low  wages.  But  real,  sin- 
cere, intelligent  paternalism  could  be  a  valuable 
thing. 

"You'll  notice  that  those  last  two 
viewpoints  have  one  thing  in  common: 
They  refer  to  intangibles.  One  emphasizes 
"genuine  interest,"  and  the  other  "real,  sin- 
cere, intelligent  paternalism."  These  aren't 
techniques;  they  concern  basic  management 
attitudes. 

"I  believe  that  both  union  leaders 
quoted  above  have  put  their  fingers  on  our — 
that  is,  management's — worst  failing.  That 
failing  is  our  lack  of  faith  in  our  fellow 
man,  our  reluctance  to  back  up  the  tech- 
niques we  practice  with  sincerity,  genuine 
interest  in  our  employees,  and  faith  in  the 
inherent  dignity  of  every  individual." 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PERSONNEL  MANAGER:  3  years  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  in  plant 
of  500  men  with  contractual  relations  with  12.  unions.  Responsible  for  personnel  selection  and  place- 
ment. Introduced  psychological  testing  program.  Cornell  graduate.  Age  16.  Married  veteran.  Reply 
Box  122. 


PLANT  PERSONNEL— INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  10  years  industrial  experience. 
Past  7  years  directing  a  comprehensive  program  of  personnel  administration  including  employment, 
safety,  training,  suggestions,  group  insurance,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  labor 
relations.  M.A.  degree  and  graduate  work.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Resume  on  request.  Reply  Box 

12}. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  B.S.  in  B.A.  June  1950.  Major  in  Personnel  Administration.  Desire  position  in 
personnel  field  with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  30,  Veteran,  2.  dependents.  Complete  personal 
data  on  request.  Box  ug. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  Law  School  Graduate,  Industrial  Relations  Major  College, 
Presently  taking  masters  in  Labor  Law.  One  year  experience  Personnel  Dept.  Large  Organization. 
Stenographer.  Veteran,  Married.  Age  17.  New  York  City  Resident.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  120. 


EMPLOYMENT  COUNSELORS:  Male  and  female,  experienced,  in  vocational  services  department  of 
large  social  service  agency  now  retrenching;  proved,  highly  qualified  professional  people  with  a  rich 
background  of  graduate  training  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  personnel  administration  and  vo- 
caional  guidance.  Contact  Personnel  Department,  New  York  Association  for  New  Americans,  Inc.  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  New  York.  COrtlandt  7-9700. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS:  Wanted  by  men  and  women  qualified  by  house  organ  experience  in  business 
and  industry.  Write  to  Andrew  Cerruti,  %  Underwood  Corporation,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
16,  New  York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR:  9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor  re- 
lations and  personnel  administration,  including  policy  development,  negotiations,  employment,  job 
evaluation,  merit  rating,  pensions,  insurance,  communication,  supervisory  training,  discipline.  Now 
employed  as  Labor  Relations  Director,  multi-plant  company,  A.F.L.,  CIO  and  office  unions,  top  level 
staff  function.  Seeking  overall  industrial  relations  responsibility.  College  graduate.  Age  40,  Present 
salary  $7500.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  121. 


HELP  WANTED 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  For  well-established  manufacturing  company  in  Philadelphia.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Personnel  Management  or  Industrial  Relations  for  job  involving  special  projects  in  person- 
nel research,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  etc.  Give  complete  details,  including 
list  of  college  courses  taken  and  grades  received.  Reply  Box  118. 


LABOR  NEGOTIATOR  WANTED:  Desire  man  35-40  years  of  age  with  good  training  and  demon- 
strated experience  in  dealing  with  multi-union  representatives.  Paper  mill  experience  desirable.  Salary 
open.  Write  giving  complete  resume.  Application  held  strictly  confidential  if  desired.  Reply  Box  i}). 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  An  organization  employing  500  clerical  workers,  located  in  Pa.  has  open- 
ing in  personnel  with  primary  duties  covering  activities  program,  employee  publication  editing  and 
assistance  with  interviewing.  Please  give  full  personal  history,  educational  and  work  background  and 
salary  expected.  Good  opportunity  for  young  man  to  advance  in  rapidly  expanding  organization. 
Reply  Box  124. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted   under  these  headings  at  50  cents  a  line  fcr  one  insertion!     Average  97  characters  pet  line 
10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  10%  off  (or  thtce  insertions  or  more. 
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Conference  Calendar 


FEBRUARY 


z6-i8     Chicago,  Palmer  House 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference 
James  C.  Rice,  Secretary,  330  W.  42-nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MARCH 

1-2.       College  Station,  Texas 

Fourth  Annual  Management  Engineering  Conference.  A&M  College  of  Texas 
Richard  F.  Bruckhart,  Director,  College  Station,  Texas 

9-11     Washington,  D.C.,  Hotel  Statler 

American  Society  for  Public  Administration 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago  37, 
111. 

19-13     New  York  City,  Columbia  University 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering.  Conference  on  Industrial  Personnel. 
David  N.  Edwards,  Dept.  of  Ind.  Engineering.  Columbia  Univ.  New 
York  i7,  N.Y. 

zo     Boston,  Copley-Plaza  Hotel. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session 
S.  Avery  Raube,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

19-30     Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors 

George  S.  Talmage,  General  Chairman.  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Phila. 


APRIL 

3-4-5-6     New  York  City.  Hotels  Statler  and  Governor  Clinton 
21st  Annual  Safety  Convention  and  Exposition 

Win.  J.  Farley,  Secretary.  Greater  New  York  Safety  Council  Inc. 
60  E.  42.11  d  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

iz-13     University  of  Minnesota 

Ninth  Annual  Minnesota  Industrial  Relations  Conference 

University  of  Minnesota  Industrial  Relations  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

19-2.0     New  York  City.  Hotel  Statler 

Sixth  Annual  Time  Study  and  Methods  Conference 

Dorothy  Hudson,  Supervisor.  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 
84  William  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Hi 


ScUt&i  fo  deaden:- 


May  Day  is  celebrated  by  different 
people  in  different  ways.  For  me  it  marks 
a  milestone  in  my  life.  It  was  on  May  ist 
that  I  became  a  personnel  director.  How 
it  happened  I  shall  never  know.  With 
training  and  experience  mostly  in  the 
physical  sciences,  I  had  no  preparation  or 
interest  in  the  problems  of  individual 
people.  Typical  of  my  first  efforts  at  per- 
sonnel direction  was  the  search  for  the 
perfect  test — one  which  would  make  em- 
ployment interviewing  unnecessary!  Natu- 
rally, I  never  found  that  perfect  test; 
but  I  did  learn  a  great  deal  about  all  kinds 
of  tests  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Science  applied  to  personnel  relations 
produced  a  tool  of  great  value  to  me  and 
to   my  employer. 

Six  or  eight  months  ago  I  attended  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  "Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel  Administration*'  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
of  which  I  was  then  a  member.  I  was  much 
interested  in  some  comments  by  another 
member,  Garret  Bergen  who  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Personnel  Manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Chicago.  Garret  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  social  sciences  in 
personnel  work  today  and  I  was  so  much 
struck  by  what  he  said  that  I  asked  him 
to  say  something  to  the  readers  of  Person- 
nel Journal  in  amplification  of  his  re- 
marks.   I   quote, 

"Of  course,  the  personnel  manager  must 
be  primarily  a  business  man.  His  job  is  to 
help  the  business  run,  to  serve  its  customers, 
the  public  and  its  employees,  and  make  a 
profit.  The  only  issue  is,  "Can  a  personnel 
manager  afford  to  ignore  a  body  of  reliable 
and  valid  scientific  knowledge."  If  it  is 
reliable  and  valid,  not  to  use  the  knowledge 
built  up  by  the  social  sciences  seems  to  me 
to  be  silly — because  our  job  is  to  help  run 
the  key  social  phenomenon  of  our  time — 
free  enterprise,  free  labor,  free  customers. 

"When  we  read  an  article  about  how 
somebody  has  used  antihistamines  or  salt 


tablets,  or  what  not,  we're  ready  to  run 
off  in  all  directions  with  our  medical 
"knowledge"  and  try  it  in  our  own  busi- 
nesses. Why  don't  we  do  the  same  with 
some  of  the  recent  (or  ancient)  develop- 
ments in  the  social  sciences  which  might 
help  us  avoid  solving  some  of  our  problems 
by  mere  intuition.  What  can  we  learn  from 
what  is  already  known  about  human 
beings  to  help  us  determine  what  to  do 
about  rest  periods,  absenteeism,  how  to 
train,  how  to  solve  a  problem  or  reach  a 
decision,  how  to  motivate  groups  and 
individuals,  how  to  prevent  grievances, 
how  to  do  something  about  the  thing  we 
call  morale?  Instead  of  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  sciences  have  to  tell  us,  we  sit 
around  and  toss  our  "common  sense" 
observations  off  the  cuff:  "Well,  it  seems 
to  me  the  way  to  do  this  is  .  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  what  we  need  is  a  shift  in 
attitude,  primarily.  Too  many  people  think 
that  all  that  psychology  has  to  offer  is  a 
battery  of  tests,  or  that  sociology  has 
something  to  do  with  Middletown  or  that 
anthropology  is  a  tale  of  the  South  Pacific. 
None  of  us  probably  can  become  a  social 
scientist  in  his  own  right;  nor  should  he 
want  to.  What  we  can  and  should  do  is  to 
take  the  knowledge  that  has  already  been 
produced,  familiarize  ourselves  with  it, 
accept  it,  use  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  in  some  degree  become  "lay  students" 
and  include  in  our  collateral  reading  at 
least  a  trifle  of  economics,  anthropology, 
sociology   and   psychology. 


The  Personnel  Journal  for  June  1950 
carried  an  article  by  F.  D.  Schurz,  "Why 
Have  a  Personnel  Department?"  One  of 
our  readers,  James  J.  Reilly,  a  job  analyst  at 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy,  after  reading  Mr. 
Schurz'  article  has  this  to  say,  "As  a 
government  job  analyst  I  read  your  maga- 
zine with  pleasure.  Also  as  a  government 
job  analyst  I  did  not  derive  much  pleasure 
from  the  article  by  F.  D.  Schurz  (on  page 
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59  June  issue).  Mr.  Schurz  repeats  a  fallacy 
which  hasty  or  ill-informed  persons  repeat 
"ad  nauseum".  He  says,  " — in  government 
bureaus  where  frequently  the  managers 
pay  depends  on  the  number  of  people  under 
him."  This  is  a  half  truth  and  such  an 
action  is  forbidden  by  law.  Tell  Mr.  Schurz 
to  read  Public  Law  419,  81st  Cong.  Oct.  2.8, 
1949.  This  is  known  as  the  Classification 
Act  of  1941.  Such  "empire  building"  may 
truly  exist  in  certain  government  agencies, 
but  that  is  one  reason  job  analysts  scrutinize 
job  sheets  and  perform  desk  audits  to  pre- 
vent such  illegal  actions.  After  all,  we  are 
all  taxpapers,  so  Mr.  Schurz  need  not  worry 
too  much  about  bureaucrats  building  top- 
heavy  "empires". 

"Incidentally,  as  an  ex-Notre  Dame 
man,  I  read  the  South  Bend  Tribune  for 
four  years,  so  I  hope  Mr.  Schurz  will 
forgive  my    chiding    letter." 


The  Conference  Board  has  recently  made 
a  study  of  escalator  wage  negotiation 
agreements  which  show  a  trend  toward  the 
General  Motors  type  of  wage  settlements. 
They  report  that  the  CIO  Unions  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  shift  to  the 
so-called  escalator  agreements.  The  agree- 
ment between  Dow  Chemical  Company  and 
District  50  of  United  Mine  Workers  calls 
for  a  five  cent  annual  increase  and  an 
escalator  formula  of  one  cent  for  each  one 
point  increase  in  the  BLS  index.  This  report 
is  under  the  title  "Wages  and  Escalators" 
in  a  Conference  Board  Management  Record 
No.   10. 


Every  morning  after  the  nine  o'clock 
rush  has  subsided  in  the  offices  of  Manhat- 
tan's new  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


building,  employees  are  greeted  by  the 
sight  of  uniformed  waitresses  wheeling 
immaculate  carts  loaded  with  coffee,  milk 
and  Danish  pastry.  The  waitresses  serve 
pastry  on  paper  plates  and  pour  coffee,  piping 
hot  from  an  insulated  container,  into  paper 
hot-drink  cups.  These  are  carried  back  to 
desks  by  employees  who  begin  their  day's 
duties  with  the  stimulating  refreshment  at 
their  elbows. 

This  super-service  is  all  a  part  of  the 
comfortable  working  atmosphere  Mutual 
Life  has  created  for  its  employees.  The  new 
building,  considered  a  model  of  modern 
office  efficiency  and  comfort,  has  offices 
with  air  conditioning,  indirect  lighting, 
modern  decoration,  specially  designed  metal 
desks  and  soft  music  at  planned  intervals 
throughout  the  day.  A  medical  clinic,  a 
training  system  to  prepare  employees  for 
promotion,  and  a  company  cafeteria  are 
other  benefits. 

The  morning  coffee  service  has  been 
arranged  through  Schrafft's  restaurants, 
which  provide  the  entire  set-up.  Employees 
can  not  only  buy  a  second  breakfast  but 
can  give  orders  to  the  waitresses  for  any 
of  Schrafft's  baked  goods.  They  are  de- 
livered on  the  next  day's  rounds — a  boon 
to   working   wives. 

Mutual  Life  believes  the  morning  coffee 
is  much  more  than  a  rescue  service  for 
employees  too  rushed  to  get  breakfast  at 
home.  They  find  that  it  contributes  to 
friendliness  toward  management,  relaxes 
office  tensions,  and  helps  employees  work 
more    productively. 


The  union  wanted  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
that  the  Hormel  Company  had  been  considering. 
However,  union  leaders  objected  to  Management's 
offering  production  incentives  and  profit  sharing. 
The  story  shows  how  the  plan  has  worked  over 
the  past  ten  years. 


What  Union  Workers  Think 
of  the  Hormel  Plan 


By  F.  C.  Smith 

We  were  sitting  around  in  the  union  hall  of  Local  9  of  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America  in  Austin,  Minnesota.  We  were  discussing  the  annual  wage  and 
union  contract  which  covers  the  more  than  4100  union  members  who  work  for  the 
Hormel  Packing  Company. 

Herbert  Graff,  a  Hormel  worker  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  said:  "Things  are 
a  lot  better  here  than  they  were  before  we  had  the  union.  And  the  annual  wage  has 
given  us  a  kind  of  security  we  couldn't  have  gotten  in  any  other  way." 

"That's  right,"  said  Tom  Lane,  another  old-timer.  "Things  have  improved 
and,  as  a  whole,  we  haven't  had  too  much  trouble  with  the  company  since  the  union 
was  organized.  But  for  several  reasons  I'm  still  afraid  of  what  the  annual  wage  means 
to  us  here.  I'm  afraid  it  has  actually  helped  to  create  a  situation  that  may  turn  out 
to  be  dangerous  for  both  the  union  and  the  rank  and  file.  As  for  the  company,  the 
annual  wage  has  been  a  paying  proposition." 

Frank  Schultz,  president  of  Local  9,  said:  "There  are  definite  trends  which  in- 
dicate that  we  may  face  serious  problems  as  a  result  of  the  annual  wage.  When  you 
solve  one  problem  you  almost  invariably  create  others.  But  let's  start  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  the  union  was  first  organized." 

The  following  is  the  story  as  told  to  this  writer  in  discussions  with  union  offi- 
cers, rank  and  file  members,  and  a  number  of  business  men  in  Austin. 

Union  Organization  in  1933 

In  1933  the  people  of  Austin  as  well  as  people  in  other  cities  all  over  America 
were  slowly  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  19x9  depression;  and,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  analyzed  by  countless  writers,  certain  conditions  had  been 
created  which  were  conducive  to  mass  union  organization.  For  at  least  two  reasons 
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union  organization  among  Hormel  workers  was  readily  accomplished.  First,  there 
were  mass  feelings  of  insecurity  and  fear  because  of  widespread  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  depression  years.  Second,  seasonal  unemployment  with  resulting  lay-offs 
had  contributed  to  this  fear.  As  a  result  workers  flocked  into  the  union  because  of 
the  kind  of  security  the  union  offered. 

Union  organization,  of  course,  was  resisted  in  many  areas.  In  Austin,  however, 
with  the  Hormel  Co.  having  always  been  paternalistic,  there  was  only  token  re- 
sistance. Only  one  short  strike  occurred.  For  years  the  Hormel  Co.  had  employed 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  working  population  of  the  city.  The  management 
of  Hormel  recognized  the  company's  responsibility  to  the  city  and  this  unquestion- 
ably influenced  its  decision  to  seek  a  peaceful  relationship  with  the  union;  especially 
so  since  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  the  workmen  were  de- 
termined to  obtain  union  recognition.  The  company  thought  of  the  workmen  as 
friends  and  neighbors  and  had  no  desire  to  fight  them. 

Ezra  Gillson,  Austin  store  keeper  and  former  union  organizer,  told  of  the  strike 
for  union  recognition.  "We  marched  in  a  body — hundreds  of  us — down  to  the  plant 
and  threw  up  picket  lines  at  the  gates.  Everybody  was  out  of  the  plant.  After  awhile, 
Mr.  Hormel  came  to  the  plant  and  tried  to  make  a  speech.  But  no  one  would  let  him. 
They  all  kept  yelling  they  wanted  to  hear  Frank  Ellis.  He  was  president  of  the 
union,  the  one  who  had  really  organized  the  workers.  The  company  gave  in  in  two 
days." 

In  Austin  the  union  was  first  organized  in  July,  1933.  It  was  called  the  Inde- 
pendent Union  of  All  Workers.  This  union  v/as  organized  along  the  lines  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  with  Frank  Ellis,  former  member  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
having  sparked  the  organizational  drive.  (A  few  years  later,  Ellis  became  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Packing  Worker's  international,  but  ill  health  has  now  forced  his 
retirement.)  This  early  union  had  but  little  success.  It  "took  in"  not  only  Hormel 
workers  but  also  employees  from  other  plants,  factories  and  stores  both  in  Austin 
and  surrounding  towns. 

Friction  soon  occurred  within  this  "one  big  union."  In  meetings,  for  example, 
workers  from  a  certain  plant  desired  to  air  their  grievances  only  to  find  their  specific 
complaints  ignored  by  employees  from  other  plants  who  wanted  their  own  problems 
considered.  Even  at  that  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  real  ideological  at- 
tachment to  the  trade  union  movement  among  the  rank  and  file.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  philosophy  of  the  I.  W.  W.  that  "an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all"  each  group 
pressed  for  its  own  betterment  even  though  Ellis  and  other  radical  idealists  pleaded 
for  unity  and  collective  action.  Quick  wage  increases  and  job  security  became  the  twin 
goals. 

In  spite  of  these  conflicts,  the  Independent  Union  of  All  Workers  enrolled  a  large 
membership  and  paved  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  CIO. 

The  packing  business  is  highly  seasonal.  In  one  department  at  Hormel's,  for 
example,  there  is  a  fluctuation  during  the  peak  season  when  work  is  twenty  times  as 
great  as  during  slack  weeks.  However  the  company,  through  ingenious  methods  too 
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complicated  to  describe  in  a  brief  account,  was  able  to  expand  the  production  facil- 
ities of  various  departments  to  include  the  processing  of  unrelated  work  which  had 
different  fluctuating  seasons.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  both  production  and  employ- 
ment were  nearly  stabilized  throughout  the  year.  The  entry  of  the  union  unquestion- 
ably speeded  this  process. 

Annual  Wage  Developed 

For  several  years  the  Hormel  Co.  had  been  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage;  so,  with  the  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment  having 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  company  felt  that  it  was  safe  in  offering  this  form 
of  wage  security.  The  company,  however,  protected  itself  by  insuring  worker  effi- 
ciency and  a  near  maximum  output  by  offering  various  production  incentives  and  a 
profit  sharing  arrangement  called  the  Joint  Earnings  Plan. 

These  innovations  were  at  first  resisted  by  Frank  Ellis  and  other  leaders  of  the 
local  union.  These  leaders  were,  of  course,  extremely  suspicious  of  all  management 
men.  Instead  of  favoring  incentive  and  bonus  payments  and  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  they  urged  the  union  members  to  press  for  high  hourly  rates.  They  believed 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  company  to  discontinue  incentives  than  it  would  be  to 
lower  base  rates  of  pay.  Workers,  they  believed,  would  tolerate  lowered  incentives 
but  would  readily  strike  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  their  hourly  rates.  In  addition,  these 
leaders  feared  that  this  arrangement  among  the  workmen  would  eventually  con- 
tribute to  a  shift  of  loyalty  from  the  union  to  the  company,  with  the  union  losing  its 
strength.  They  also  feared  that  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  might,  if  business  de- 
creased, make  it  necessary  for  the  union  to  agree  to  wage  reductions.  The  union  could 
not  reasonably  fight  for  both  full  wages  and  full  employment  to  the  point  of  forcing 
the  company  into  bankruptcy  if  a  recession  occurred.  A  satisfactory  compromise 
would  be  difficult.  Some  workers  would  be  willing  to  accept  reduced  pay  in  order 
to  share  work  while  others  would  not.  Thus  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  could  be- 
come the  major  problem  instead  of  a  fringe  issue.  (This  possibility  may  cause  top 
union  leaders  not  to  press  for  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  because  of  the  additional 
headaches  the  plan  could  incur.) 

Details  of  the  Plan 

Nonetheless,  both  Ellis  and  other  leaders  were  again  ignored.  The  guaranteed 
annual  wage  and  incentive  payments  were  included  in  the  contract  of  1940.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  in  its  simplest  terms  means  this: 
a  worker  to  be  laid  off  because  of  a  reduction  in  business  must  be  given  a  fifty-two 
week  notice.  In  addition  each  production  worker  is  paid  for  thirty-eight  hours  per 
week  even  though  he  works  a  less  number  of  hours.  If  he  works  more  than  thirty- 
eight  hours  he  is  paid  for  each  additional  hour.  A  long  week  is  not  balanced  off 
against  a  short  one. 

This  new  arrangement  had  almost  immediate  and  discernible  effects,  although 
general  prosperity  throughout  the  country  has  unquestionably  contributed  to  its 
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economic  success.  For  the  company  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  production 
and  profits  with  Hormel  having  better  profits  than  any  other  company  in  the  pack- 
ing industry.  As  for  production;  Frank  Schultz,  Local  9  president,  had  this  to  say: 
"We  have  4100  workers  here  as  compared  with  5300  at  the  Rath  Packing  Co.  over  in 
Iowa.  But  even  with  12.00  more  workers,  production  there,  pound  for  pound,  is  just 
about  the  same  as  here." 

Effects  of  Wage  Security 

For  the  rank  and  file,  production  incentives  and  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  have 
evolved  workmen  who  are  more  satisfied  than  those  found  in  most  other  plants  ob- 
served by  this  writer.  There  are  tangible  reasons  for  this  satisfaction.  Seventy-four 
per  cent  of  all  Hormel  workers  either  own  or  are  buying  their  homes  and  eighty 
per  cent  drive  their  own  automobiles.  This  is  considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average.  In  1949  the  average  yearly  income  was  $3800  which  is  more,  for  example, 
than  the  wage  earned  by  the  average  steel  worker  in  Chicago  where  living  costs  are 
even  higher  than  in  Austin. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  complacency  and  feelings  of  security  among  Hormel 
workers.  The  possibility  of  a  strike  has  nearly  been  eliminated.  During  recent  pack- 
inghouse strikes  in  other  cities,  the  Hormel  Co.  promised  to  match  the  benefits  es- 
tablished when  these  strikes  had  ended.  As  a  result,  Hormel  workers  are  steadily 
employed,  turnover  is  low  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  skilled  employees.  However, 
during  the  1948  strike  against  the  Big  Four  Packers,  a  large  number  of  Hormel  work- 
ers wanted  to  strike  in  sympathy,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  by  action  of 
Local  9  and  the  international  union.  Instead,  the  members  of  Local  9  assessed  them- 
selves about  ten  per  cent  of  their  wages  and  sent  this  money  to  the  striking  locals. 

Workers  Like  Bonus  Arrangement 

Another  factor  which  accounts  for  worker  satisfaction  among  Hormel  employees 
is  tied  in  directly  with  the  production  bonus  and  the  joint  earnings  plan.  Under  the 
production  bonus  arrangement  each  employee  earns  approximately  sixty-four  per 
cent  above  his  base  pay  by  working  at  a  rate  above  a  pre-determined  norm.  The  joint 
earnings  plan  is  an  arrangement  whereby  employees  receive  additional  pay  as  profits 
increase.  This  is  paid  yearly  in  checks  amounting  to  one  week's  salary  per  employee 
and  ranges  from  a  high  of  7.3  checks  to  a  low  of  i.z.  Because  of  this  the  workers 
have  a  definite  interest  in  assisting  the  company  in  profit  making.  It  pays  as  much  as 
$500  per  employee  in  a  single  year.  It  is  this,  the  joint  earnings  plan,  which  appears 
to  have  contributed  most  to  worker  satisfaction  among  Hormel  employees.  With 
increased  profits  resulting  in  additional  pay,  the  joint  earnings  plan  has  the  effect 
of  tying  the  workers  to,  and  making  them  feel  as  though  they  are  a  direct  part  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  the  Hormel  Co.  Thus,  the  deep  psychological  feeling  of  a 
"desire  to  belong"  is  satisfied.  The  lack  of  this  is  one  of  the  major  factors  causing 
labor-management  conflict,  according  to  several  studies. 

What  has  all  this  done  to  the  union?  There  is  still  intense  loyalty  to  Local  9 
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among  the  rank  and  file,  but  this  is  not  attributable  entirely  to  gains  made  by  the 
union.  With  the  great  majority  of  the  city's  working  population  being  employed  by 
a  single  industry  and  with  these  workers  being  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  them  to  band  together  on  their  own  economic  and  status 
level.  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  not  to  be  observed  in  larger  cities  where  only  a 
relatively  few  work  in  any  one  industry,  and  where  the  workers  live  in  widely  scat- 
tered areas. 

Another  reason  for  union  loyalty  is  because  many  of  the  workers  were  original 
members  of  the  union  and  they  convey  their  sentiments  to  newer  members.  Some 
new  employees  who  are  at  first  anti-union  become  strong  unionists  after  being  sub- 
jected to  union  environment,  while  others  never  develop  any  real  attachment  for  the 
union. 

Interest  Decreases  in  Union-Management  Struggle 

Although  there  has  been  some  decrease  in  union  interest  and  participation  in 
recent  years,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  company  has  gained  what  the 
union  has  lost.  As  Tony  Larson,  another  Hormel  worker,  said:  "We  don't  really 
want  to  strike,  but  we  will  when  the  chips  are  down." 

There  are  several  examples  which  indicate  the  worker  apathy  that  has  resulted 
from  the  general  feeling  of  security  as  provided  by  the  union-Hormel  relationship. 
One  example  is  the  disappearance  of  factionalism  within  Local  9.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  historical  trend  which  may  develop  within  any  union  no  longer  having  major 
conflicts  with  the  employer.  Although  a  lack  of  factionalism  can  have  dangerous 
consequences,  resulting  in  a  selfish  oligarchy,  Frank  Schultz,  as  a  dynamic  president, 
has  taken  steps  to  avoid  this.  He  and  other  officers  encourage  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  all  issues  during  union  meetings.  All  members  must  come  to  the  hall  at  least 
once  a  month  to  pay  their  dues.  This  at  least  gives  them  some  degree  of  contact  with 
the  union. 

In  other  unions,  where  a  considerable  degree  of  security  has  been  attained,  or 
where  there  is  little  or  no  local  autonomy,  factionalism  sometimes  increases.  Where 
this  occurs  the  inner  union  fight  is  usually  not  based  on  a  left-wing  versus  right- 
wing  struggle.  Instead,  the  energy  devoted  to  factionalism  in  these  unions  results 
in  a  battle  of  personalities — name  calling  and  so  on.  In  these  cases  there  are  no  ideo- 
logical struggles. 

Within  Local  9  however,  the  energy  that  might  be  released  in  factional  fights  is 
converted  into  other  channels.  The  union  is  active  in  political  and  civic  affairs;  it 
quarrels  at  times  with  the  police  force  and  city  council;  it  tries  to  help  those  mem- 
bers who  are  having  financial  problems  by  attempting  to  prevent  the  added  costs  of 
garnishee  proceedings.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  activity  of  Local  9.  In 
addition,  the  president  delivers  a  weekly  speech  over  the  local  radio,  discussing  the 
union's  point  of  view  regarding  various  issues.  All  this  serves  to  keep  union  interest 
alive  among  Hormel  workers  and  to  convert  their  spirit  and  power  into  constructive 
channels. 
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Effects  in  the  Plant 

Within  the  plant  the  effects  of  both  the  union  and  wage  security  are  clearly  ap- 
parent. As  in  other  plants  where  strong  unions  exist  Hormel  workers  no  longer  fear 
the  boss.  But  here  the  similarity  ends.  In  some  plants  workers  are  recalcitrant  and 
indolent  as  a  result  of  union  protection;  but  Hormel  workers,  by  sharing  in  the  joint 
earnings  of  the  company,  release  their  collective  energy  in  a  channel  directed  toward 
additional  profit.  Although  no  employee  is  required  to  work  at  a  rate  above  norm, 
both  group  and  union  pressure  are  exerted  to  prod  the  occasional  shirker  into  "going 
along  and  playing  fair  with  the  rest  of  the  gang."  The  speed  of  work  is  not  excessive 
but  for  the  employee  who  is  physically  unable  to  keep  up  other  work  is  found. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  a  much  better  union-management  relationship  than  is 
generally  found  elsewhere.  Said  Schultz:  "We  settle  our  grievances  on  the  local  level. 
We  haven't  taken  a  case  to  arbitration  for  more  than  five  years.  Our  relationship 
works  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  the  union  and  the  company  want  it  to  work." 

Thus  Local  9,  which  began  as  a  union  patterned  along  extremely  radical  lines, 
has  matured  into  a  healthy  organization  living  in  good  agreement  with  the  Hormel 
Co.  Although  some  of  the  local  leaders  still  fear  that  the  union  may  become  static 
and  ineffective  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  worker  security,  all  signs  indicate  con- 
tinued growth  with  no  serious  clashes  forseeable  between  union  and  company. 

Factors  for  Union-Management  Peace 

The  continued  success  of  the  Hormel-Local  9  arrangement  depends  on  several 
factors : 

1.  Continued  prosperity, 
x.  High  incentive  payments. 

3.  Fairly  large  joint  earning  payments. 

4.  Union  energy  directed  away  from  a  needless  struggle  with  management. 

5.  No  attempt  on  part  of  company  to  weaken  union. 

6.  Continued  promise  by  the  company  to  meet  conditions  established  elsewhere 
by  the  international  union. 

Although  it  might  be  impossible  to  establish  some  of  these  factors  in  other 
union-management  agreements,  the  arrangement  or  structure  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  Austin  is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  both  union  leaders  and  management  men. 
It  has  paid  dividends  not  only  for  the  company  and  the  workers  but  also  for  the 
business  men  of  the  city.  It  is  not  a  structure  to  be  brushed  aside  by  saying  that  it 
could  be  developed  in  only  fairly  small  communities. 


Conditions  in  the  United  States  are  not  as  ideal 
as  this  Swiss  Public  Relations  man  thinks.  Some 
of  his  criticisms  of  Swiss  managements  could  be 
made  in  our  country.  Could  you  express  yourself 
in  German  as  well  as  he  does  in  English?  His 
story  is  printed  here  just  as  he  wrote  it. 


Publications  and  Public  Re- 
lations in  Switzerland 


By  Charles  Metzler 
Public  Relations  Consultant 

The  development  of  employee  publications  on  the  Continent  is  of  a  very  slow 
nature.  In  Switzerland  there  are  up  to  now  about  50.  The  first  employee  publication 
was  published  by  the  "Maschinenfabrik  Oerlikon"  back  in  192.9.  Most  others  were 
started  in  the  last  decade. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  existing  publications  do  not  fulfill  their  basic  purpose, 
i.e.  communication.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  is  the  lack  of  trained  industrial  editors. 
In  Switzerland  we  do  not  have  typical  journalistic  schools  as  they  exist  in  the  U.  S. 
Whoever  wants  to  write,  writes.  Also  here  it  is  not  uncommon  that  those  who  were 
not  able  to  finish  their  studies  with  a  degree  become  journalists.  So  who  becomes  the 
editor  of  an  employee  paper?  Mostly  some  person  in  the  company,  who  does  it  be- 
sides other  work.  Sometimes  a  free-lance  writer  is  hired  for  a  part-time  job.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  he  has  knowledge  of  scientific  management  procedures,  industrial  psy- 
chology or  of  public  relations. 

The  company  management  does  not  give  its  wholeheartedly  support  because  all  manage- 
ment has  not  realized  yet  the  need  and  the  advantages  of  better  communication  chan- 
nels. Employee  magazines  are  issued  because  management  thinks:  "it  might  be  a 
generous  gesture  and  beside  it,  no  harm  will  be  done"  or  "others  have  one,  so  we 
must  publish  one  too." 

Management  over  here  is  still  very  conservative  and  so  it  does  not  feel  any  in- 
terest to  share  information  about  company  policies  and  earnings  with  employees  or 
with  outsiders.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  fear  that  this  might  lead  to  in- 
creasing demands  from  the  workers.  The  lack  of  interest  in  better  communication 
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lines  is  also  due  to  the  missing  of  acute  and  serious  social  problems.  Up  to  now  manage- 
ment has  not  realized  the  threat  coming  from  socialistic  tendencies.  They  are  too 
occupied  with  production  and  marketing  problems. 

The  third  main  reason  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  employee  publications,  which 
seems  to  me  the  cause  of  "all  evil"  is  the  lack  of  scientific  management  research  and  its 
outlets.  There  is  a  lot  of  research  on  the  technical  side,  but  almost  none  on  the  human 
side. 

How  do  you  want  management  achieving  results,  when  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  progress  in  human  relations,  its  worth  and  its  techniques?  So  are  the 
possibilities  lying  in  the  employee  papers  mostly  unknown.  Those  who  publish  an 
internal  today  have  it  standing  alone  and  not  as  a  part  of  an  overall  public  relations 
program. 

Strangely  enough  I  know  of  only  z  American  firms  operating  over  here,  which 
had  some  of  our  people  in  their  home  office  to  give  them  a  basic  training  in  public 
relations.  It  seems  also  strange  to  me,  that  there  is  not  more  public  relations  activity 
from  American  enterprises  in  Switzerland. 

But  there  is  a  need  to  create  understanding  and  good  will  for  American  business 
institutions  and  methods,  as  there  are  many  misconceptions  about  them.  Keeping 
the  American  way  of  life  before  the  European  publics  can  be  stimulating  to  achieve 
similar  targets  as  those  reached  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  in  respect  to  the  high  standard 
of  living.  This  will  result  in  a  still  greater  interest  in  American  methods  for  higher 
productivity  which  in  turn  may  lead  to  an  earlier  reduction  of  the  weight  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  A  higher  standard  of  living  will  reduce  social  frictions, 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  and  democratic  principles.  Besides  it  will  create 
a  market  for  more  goods. 

There  is  a  necessity  to  mobilize  all  strength  against  systems  adverse  to  the  Amer- 
ican interests  and  those  of  all  free  nations.  Some  beginnings  have  been  done,  e.g. 
the  mailing  of  employee  magazines  to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom,  etc.  But  there  is  also  a  need  for  the  dissemination  of  facts  to  western 
countries,  as  the  Communists  don't  stop  with  their  adverse  propaganda  at  their 
borders. 

Here  is  where  my  proposition  comes  in.  Public  relations  practitioners  may  have 
a  great  influence  on  public  opinion,  so  why  not  give  some  people  in  each  country  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  necessary  training  right  in  the  U.  S.?  Quite  some  associations 
sponsored  education  possibilities  in  America,  newspapers,  educational  centers,  tech- 
nical organizations.  But  it  is  my  idea  that  public  relations  is  as  important  and  its 
democratic  force  should  be  added  to  those  existing.  These  people  would  not  only  be 
effective  bearers  of  good  will,  able  to  spread  the  thoughts  of  public  relations  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  but  could  also  do  a  professional  work  for  the  American  industry. 


One  of  the  dangers  of  the  modern  production  line 
is  that  often  your  workers  never  learn  the  end 
results  of  their  labors.  The  Personnel  Director  of 
a  large  printing  company  tells  how  a  special  bul- 
letin board  was  designed  for  this  purpose. 


Hats  Off  to  Good  Workers 


By  William  J.  Henretty,  Personnel  Director, 
Jensen  Printing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

During  World  War  II  naval  men  found  that  turret  gun  crews,  who  loaded  and 
fired  their  guns  without  ever  seeing  their  target,  often  became  discouraged  and  dis- 
satisfied with  their  duties.  One  of  the  main  reasons  was  believed  to  be  the  very  fact 
that  they  could  not  see  their  target  or  the  effect  of  their  fire,  but  merely  served  as 
another  mechanical  device  on  the  gun.  They  didn't  know  if  they  were  hitting  the 
bullseye  or  missing  by  the  well-known  country  mile.  On  the  theory  that  people  like 
to  know  what  they  are  doing,  why  they  are  doing  it  and  with  what  effect,  some 
commanders  tried  giving  the  crews  a  running  account  of  the  effect  of  their  fire.  They 
found  a  definite  turn  for  the  better,  not  only  in  morale,  but  also  in  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  the  crews. 

To  a  large  extent,  our  modern  printing  industry  faces  the  same  situation.  Mod- 
ern assembly  line  production  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  craft  system.  This  is  good  . 
and  has  done  much  to  increase  production  and  lower  prices  to  the  point  where  the 
public  in  general  can  afford  good  printing.  But — it  has  its  dangers.  In  the  old  craft 
system,  the  workman  watched  his  product  materialize  under  his  hands  and  took  a 
just  pride  in  it.  He  set  the  type,  did  the  presswork,  trimming  and  binding.  Not  so  to- 
day in  the  majority  of  our  shops.  Now  he  is  responsible  for  only  one  operation.  As 
a  result  our  "gun  crews"  often  wonder  what  they're  shooting  for  and  what  effect 
they  are  having  on  the  target.  It's  true  that  they  probably  know  when  they  miss  by 
a  mile  for  we  do  point  out  mistakes  far  more  often  than  we  comment  on  jobs  well 
done. 

Recognition  for  Good  Work 

The  Jensen  Printing  Company  felt  that  this  was  a  vital  problem  and  decided  to 
put  some  effort  into  letting  our  people  know  how  they  are  doing,  how  their  jobs 
are  received  by  the  customer  and  how  management  feels  about  their  work. 

Having  built  a  reputation  over  the  last  forty-five  years  for  quality  printing,  we 
frequently  receive  letters  from  satisfied  customers  complimenting  us  on  particular 
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jobs  we  have  turned  out  for  them.  Many  times  these  are  addressed  to  the  president  or 
the  salesman  who  handles  that  particular  account.  Usually  these  letters  would  be 
seen  by  a  supervisor  or  two  but  they  seldom  found  their  way  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  the  workmen  who  had  actually  turned  out  the  job.  Management  decided  that  this 
was  an  injustice  that  should  and  could  be  rectified. 

Since  we  had  decided  that  each  and  every  workman  should  be  informed  of  a  job 
well  done,  the  problem  became  one  of  finding  the  best  way  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective. The  logical  way  seemed  to  be  to  reproduce  the  customer's  letter,  add  a  few 
comments  of  appreciation  from  management,  and  post  them  on  our  departmental 
bulletin  boards. 

Now  we  found  another  problem.  Our  nine  boards  were  anything  but  attractive 
and  usually  became  cluttered  with  out-dated  notices,  safety  posters,  and  the  like. 
They  were  not  uniform  and  our  new  idea  would  probably  be  lost  among  the  other 
posted  material.  We  felt  that  the  employee  shouldn't  have  to  look  for  it;  rather,  it 
should  be  in  a  spot  where  he  couldn't  miss  it.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do 
some  house-cleaning  on  our  bulletin  boards  and  come  up  with  an  answer  to  another 
almost  universal  problem.  Why  not  make  it  easy  for  ourselves  to  keep  our  boards 
uniform,  attractive  and  up-to-date  at  the  same  time? 

Designing  the  Board 

Because  we  knew  of  no  standard  bulletin  board  that  possessed  the  qualities  we 
needed,  we  set  out  to  design  and  manufacture  our  own.  We  had  decided  that  we 
wanted  a  sectional  board,  with  definite  partitions  for  news,  notices  and  safety  in 
addition  to  our  idea  of  recognition  for  good  work.  We  met  with  our  art  department, 
our  carpenter,  our  jig-saw  man.  Together,  we  decided  on  a  plywood  board  36"  by 
48".  The  heading  for  the  board  would  be  "Jensenotes"  to  carry  along  the  theme  of 
"Jensenews",  our  plant  magazine.  We  would  call  the  new  section  "Hats  Off",  the 
traditional  gesture  of  congratulation,  since  it  would  acknowledge  good  work.  All 
headings  would  be  in  script  style  and  jig-sawed  out  of  plywood  to  be  mounted  on 
the  board.  We  would  paint  it  two-tone  green  in  color  with  reversals  taking  care  of 
the  contrast  needed  to  point  up  the  headings.  There  would  be  provision  for  a  sample 
of  the  job,  referred  to  in  the  complimentary  letter,  to  be  attached  to  the  board  just 
below  the  letter.  We  would  post  a  weekly  re-cap  of  national  news,  easily  and  quickly 
read,  in  the  news  section.  Plant  news  would  be  posted  in  the  same  section,  as  it  oc- 
curs. Safety  posters  would  be  changed  weekly  and  the  safety  section  would  also  carry 
plant  safety  bulletins,  safety  committee  meeting  notices,  and  other  safety  news. 

The  boards  were  quickly  made  and  installed,  with  gratifying  results.  They  were 
very  well  received  and  the  "Hats  Off"  section  became  a  popular  item  with  the  em- 
ployees. Comments  such  as  "I  ran  that  job!"  and  "That's  my  layout!"  were  common. 

We  at  Jensens  feel  that  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It's  a  small 
step  and  we  do  not  intend  to  "rest  on  our  oars"  now.  We  are  presently  designing 
attractive  two-color  letterheads  for  each  section  of  our  boards  to  be  printed  on  four 
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different  colors  of  stock.  Each  week,  when  we  change  the  material  on  the  board, 
the  colors  will  also  be  changed.  This  will  make  it  apparent  to  the  employee  that  the 
notices  and  bulletins  are  new  and  therefore  as  yet  unread.  By  the  same  token,  he 
knows  when  the  board  is  unchanged  and  need  not  check  it  over  if  he  is  already  famil- 
iar with  its  information.  We  believe  the  employee  is  entitled  to  that  consideration. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  our  "gun  crews"  continue  to  get  a  kick  out 
of  knowing  what  they  are  shooting  at  and  whether  it  will  effect  their  work.  Onlv 
time  will  tell.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  little  money  invested  and  are  having  a 
lot  of  fun  as  the  "forward  observers." 
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What  are  some  of  the  ways  to  improve  company 
morale?  Do  people  change  their  habits  of  thought 
by  discussion,  reading  or  being  lectured  to?  Some 
answers — the  result  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion— are  given  here. 


Human  Relations  in  Industry 


By  Nathaniel  Cantor,  University  of  Buffalo. 

An  industrial  or  business  enterprise  does  not  run  itself.  The  objectives  of  the 
organization  are  carried  out  by  people.  The  formal  organization  charts  are  suspended 
on  office  walls  or  lie  neatly  arranged  in  manuals.  It  is  the  formal  and  informal  or- 
ganization of  people  working  together  which  determines  how  successful  the  enter- 
prise will  be. 

If  this  seems  obvious  why  is  so  little  known  about  the  conditions  under  which 
people  work  together  successfully?  There  are  rule-of-thumb  procedures  to  settle 
grievances,  negotiate  contracts,  evaluate  jobs,  determine  wage  rates,  or  to  engage 
employees.  Practical  solutions  to  concrete  problems  have  been  developed  but  the 
specific  difficulties  crop  up  again  and  again.  While  immediate  problems  are  somehow 
resolved  nothing  much  is  learned  about  how  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  similar  diffi- 
culties. For  example,  instead  of  developing  procedures  to  settle  grievances  which 
arise  periodically  wouldn't  it  be  more  desirable  to  possess  the  understanding  which 
would  considerably  reduce  their  occurrence? 

This  requires  the  development  of  a  valid  and  reliable  theory  of  organized  human 
behavior  in  industry.  Stated  otherwise,  under  what  conditions  will  all  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  economic  objectives  of  an  organization  work  together  most  success- 
fully to  accomplish  their  purposes? 

The  answer  is,  as  yet,  not  clear.  Much  more  research  is  necessary,  but  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  promising  theory  have  been  made.  The  basic  assumptions  of  the  theory 
are  the  common-sense  observations  that  people  work  best  when  they  are  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing  and  like  the  people  with  whom  they  work.  If  their  work 
appears  important  to  them,  if  they  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  contribute  in 
their  own  way  to  the  job  performance,  if  they  are  respected  by  their  associates,  they 
become  psychologically  more  effective  and,  hence,  more  efficient. 

The  preceding  statement  is  naively  simple.  To  create  the  genuine  atmosphere  in 
which  members  of  an  organization  do  feel  important  and  are  permitted  to  participate 
in  policy  which  involves  their  performance  is,  however,  far  from  simple. 

The  field  of  personnel  work,  shorn  of  its  fancy  language,  double  talk  and  un- 
impressive formal  structure  is  essentially  concerned  with  the  skills  in  dealing  with 
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the  people  in  the  organization.  A  great  deal  of  careful  research  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  principles  of  successful  group  activity  will  be  clearly  understood.  However, 
the  most  important  problem  of  using  what  insights  are  presently  available  is  not 
being  adequately  met.  I  should  like  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  insights  and  the 
kind  of  skills  involved  in  communicating  these  insights  to  others. 

Experiments  on  Group  Productivity 

A  recent  series  of  experiments  on  group  productivity  was  conducted  at  the  sew- 
ing plant  of  the  Harwood  Manufacturing  Corporation  in  Marion,  Virginia.*  The 
purpose  of  one  of  the  experiments  was  to  discover  whether  groups  of  workers  who 
were  free  to  decide  for  themselves  what  level  of  production  they  wanted,  whether  they 
wanted  individual  or  group  production  standards,  and  the  time  period  of  the  new 
goals,  would  increase  production  or  not,  and  to  what  degree.  Experiments  on  the 
effects  of  democratic  group  decision  were  conducted  by  a  skillful  discussion  leader. 
Separate  groups  of  women  sewing-machine  operators  held  group  meetings  guided 
by  the  leader.  He  discussed  with  them  the  problem  of  increased  production  resulting 
from  team  work.  He  made  no  decisions  whatever.  The  groups  were  informed  that 
they  were  free  to  make  all  decisions.  In  fact,  some  of  the  groups  decided  not  to  in- 
crease their  production  rates.  Most  of  the  groups,  however,  did  decide  to  set  a  group 
goal  at  a  certain  level  and  within  a  certain  time.  As  the  work  progressed  the  dis- 
cussion leader  met  from  time  to  time  with  the  groups  to  explore  what  had  happened. 
Where  the  new  production  rate  had  been  reached  some  of  the  groups  again  raised 
their  quota  to  a  still  higher  level  of  production.  The  workers  in  both  the  control 
groups  and  experimental  teams  represented  approximately  equal  rates  of  production. 
The  control  groups,  that  is,  those  who  decided  on  no  change,  maintained  production 
unchanged  over  a  four  month  period.  For  the  same  type  of  job  and  similar  super- 
vision the  experimental  teams  increased  production  within  several  weeks  and  main- 
tained the  increase.  There  was  an  increase  of  iS  per  cent  in  production  without  any 
changes  in  job  methods  or  physical  conditions  of  work.  The  change  was  due  to  the 
skilled  leadership  of  the  experimenter  and  to  the  factors  involved  in  the  groups  par- 
ticipating in  the  decisions. 

This  experiment  (and  others  in  the  series  at  this  company)  supports  the  assump- 
tion that  groups  work  more  efficiently  if  they  are  given  the  chance  to  express  them- 
selves, if  they  feel  important,  and  participate  because  they  want  to  and  are  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  discovering  a  method  of  communicating  these 
insights  to  others  who,  in  turn,  can  deal  more  understandingly  with  fellow  employees 
on  all  levels  of  industry. 

The  traditional  procedure  for  improving  industrial  morale  is  talking  to  others, 
or  giving  them  reading  materials  such  as  manuals  or  company  magazines.  Everyone 
listens  or  reads,  and  agrees,  and  remains  basically  unchanged.  Old  patterns  of  be- 

*  Reported  on  in  Experiments  in  Social  Process,  edited  by  J.  G.  Miller.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1950.  pp.  83-90. 
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havior  and  adult  habits  of  relating  to  other  people  are  not  easily  changed.  Verbal 
agreement  is  one  way  to  avoid  the  conflict  involved  in  genuine  growth.  No  one  likes 
to  admit  that  one's  former  attitudes  are  undesirable.  Genuine  self-criticism  is  quite 
disturbing.  Apparent  intellectual  agreement  is  a  device  for  having  your  cake  and  eat- 
ing it,  too. 

Emotions  Involved  in  Change 

Attitudes  are  not  changed  and  insight  is  not  acquired  through  mere  manipula- 
tion of  language.  The  whole  person  must  be  involved.  Any  person  who  wants  to 
change  must  be  able  to  humiliate  himself.  He  must  recognize  his  confusions,  un- 
certainties, limitations,  and  inner  conflicts.  Inevitably,  therefore,  one's  emotions 
are  involved  in  learning  to  change.  Passively  listening  to  others  involves  no  more 
emotion  than  moving  the  head  up,  down  and  up  or  left  to  right  to  left. 

Considerable  evidence  has  been  gathered  that  a  more  fruitful  method  of  helping 
others  to  learn  is  to  relieve  them  of  the  fear  of,  and  guilt  of  criticism  by,  others. 
The  ability  to  communicate  to  others  one's  understanding  of  their  problems  and  the 
freedom  to  decide  for  themselves  what,  if  anything,  they  want  to  do  about  them,  is 
rare.  Without  this  permissive  atmosphere  the  learner  remains  defensive.  He  fears 
the  judgment  of  superiors  or  fellow  workers.  He  will  not  expose  himself  to  the  judg- 
ment or  ridicule  of  others.  He  won't  stick  out  his  neck. 

A  skillful  discussion  leader  doesn't  tell  the  group  what  he  feels  or  believes. 
He  indicates  he  is  present  to  serve  the  group  members  not  to  tell  them  or  to  judge 
them.  What  seems  important  to  them,  how  do  they  feel  about  the  matter  being  dis- 
cussed?* There  are  no  simple  right  or  wrong  solutions.  Different  individuals  view  the 
problem  differently  and  there  are  many  possible  answers.  The  leader  encourages  the 
group  members  to  participate  in  their  own  way  in  stating  what  they  think  and  feel 
is  important  about  the  problems  which  arise.  This  will  hold  true  on  any  level  for 
any  objective  agreed  upon  by  the  organization,  f 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  group  members  who  participate  in  discussion  will 
necessarily  acquire  insight  and  modify  attitudes.  One  can  almost  guarantee,  however, 
that  growth  will  not  likely  occur  through  merely  listening  to  what  others  say  is 
important  or  desirable. J 

The  important  function  of  the  discussion  leader  (or  teacher)  is  to  create  the 
most  favorable  atmosphere  in  which  the  group  members  can  learn,  if  they  want  to. 

The  ability  to  help  others  gain  insight  into  industrial  relations  presupposes 
the  possession  of  such  insight  by  the  helper.  Such  understanding  is  not  possible 
without  having  a  genuine  regard  for  people. 

*  The  role  of  the  discussion  leader  has  been  analyzed  in  detail  in  a  new  volume,  Learning  Through  Discussion,  by  Nathaniel 
Cantor,  195 1,  published  by  Human  Relations  For  Industry,  443  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo  1,  New  York. 

t  Of  course  there  arc  limitations.  A  union  grievance  committee  usually  "feels  free,"  to  put  it  mildly,  to  indicate  how  it 
feels,  as  does  management.  The  willingness  to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  to  be  helpful,  is  not  always  present 
because  their  respective  group  objectives  arc  not  the  same. 

\  While  emphasis,  here,  is  placed  on  member-centered  discussion,  I  recognize  the  important  value  of  socio-drama  techniques 
as  well  as  the  value  of  audio-visual  aids.  A  combination  of  an  audio-visual  program  followed  by  discussion  is  especially  effective. 
See  the  writer's  article,  "The  Dynamics  of  Industrial  Supervision"  in  The  Personnel  Journal,  February,  1950,  pp.  336-340. 
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An  organization  that  is  managed  by  officers  and  staffs  who  have  a  genuine  feel 
for  people  is  in  a  dilemma.  The  purpose  of  an  industrial  organization  is  to  produce 
or  distribute  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  I  know  of  no  company  which  considers  its 
prime  objective  to  be  establishing  industry  as  a  social  system  to  enable  the  people 
in  the  organization  to  work  out  their  social  needs.  Industrial  and  business  organiza- 
tions are  not  engaged  in  group  therapy  or  recreational  activities.  They  are  primarily 
interested  in  profit. 

People  or  Profit 

The  fact  that  improved  industrial  relations  may  lead  to  increased  production 
and  profit  and  should,  therefore,  be  supported,  reflects  business  acumen  rather  than 
human  compassion.  Managers,  I  feel,  cannot  hold  this  attitude  and  at  the  same  time, 
genuinely  respect  human  personality.  Basically,  whether  articulated  or  not,  every 
manager's  values  shift  toward  people  or  profit.  A  recent  address  by  the  president  of  a 
national  corporation  described  with  restrained  pride  its  support  of  sound  employee 
relations.  The  last  paragraph  pointed  to  the  moral,  stating  that  by  carrying  out  their 
sound  personnel  practices  they  can  get  employees  "on  management's  side." 

Unless  management  understands  that  all  of  the  members  of  its  organization  need 
to  be  respected  and  feel  important — and  that  this  implies  some  participation  in  the 
areas  for  which  the  group  is  responsible — it  has  not  gained  insight  into  effective  or- 
ganization. Any  industrial  relations  program  introduced  without  the  insightful 
support  of  management  is  unlikely  to  prove  effective.  There  are  innumerable  ways 
in  which  subordinates  and  supervision  and  line  operators  will  realize  the  hollow 
character  of  the  program.  It  becomes  manipulative  rather  than  being  organic. 

There  are  personnel  managers  and  professional  staffs  who  understand  what  goes 
into  good  industrial  relations.  Too  often  their  suggestions  and  recommendations  to 
higher  levels  of  management  are  tabled  or  blue-pencilled.  They  try,  but  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  communicate  their  own  insights.  Their  assumptions  are  not  shared  by  top 
management.  They  speak  a  different  language. 

The  accumulating  literature  on  industrial  morale  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
employee  morale.  It  seems  to  me  that  careful  research  into  employer  morale  is  equally 
important  if  we  are  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  people  work  together 
effectively.  Employee  morale  cannot  be  separated  from  employer  morale.  Thev  are 
two  sides  of  one  coin. 

Improved  human  relations  in  industry  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the 
attitude  of  management.  Industry  and  business  are  operated  for  profit.  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  honorable  objective.  The  quest  for  status  and  power  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment is  also  a  legitimate  goal.  If  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  leads  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  people  in  the  organization  the  successful  long-run  attainment  of 
the  objectives  becomes  more  costly  to  all.  especially  to  the  consumer. 

Industry  cannot  be  asked  to  run  clinics,  that  is  not  its  business.  Its  business  is 
to  make  profit.  It  can  be  asked  to  understand  what  social  factors  are  involved  in  a 
smooth  running  organization.  If  management  really  understands  these  factors  it  will, 
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at  the  same  time,  have  to  qualify  its  objectives  of  profit  and  power  and  pay  more  at- 
tention to  people.  It  may  be  naive  to  expect  this,  but  the  charge  of  naivety  does  not 
affect  the  logic  of  the  available  evidence  of  successful  group  activity. 

(Continued  from  page  }6o) 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  BBA  degree  in  Personnel  Management.  Background  contains  among 
other  courses,  wage  and  salary  evaluation,  labor  research  and  job  analysis.  Minored  in  economics. 
Age  2.3,  living  in  New  York  but  will  relocate.  Resume  will  be  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box  128. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Married,  29  year  old  veteran  has  AB  background  of  sociology,  other 
social  sciences  and  some  psychology  and  an  MA  training  in  social  work  including  human  behavior 
courses,  statistics  and  administration  as  well  as  intensive  training  and  field  work  experience  in  in- 
terviewing. Desires  position  in  personnel  work.  Willing  to  start  at  beginning.  Minimum  salary  open 
but  dependent  on  opportunity  for  advancement.  Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  gladly  sent.  Reply 
James  Mays,  65x0  Torresdale  Avenue,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 


What's  The  Safety  Slogan  for  the  Week? 

"Slogan  changed  yet,  Pop?"  "What's  the  new  slogan,  dear?"  "Did  you  forget  to  look  again?" 
are  some  of  the  questions  hurled  at  the  men  coming  home  from  a  certain  Wisconsin  plant.  The  Safety 
Director  has  copied  a  widely  used  radio  technique  to  make  sure  that  everyone  in  the  plant  knows  the 
current  safety  slogan. 

The  slogans  are  placed  on  bulletin  boards  in  different  places  around  the  plant.  They  are  changed 
without  notice  at  frequent  intervals.  There  is  the  usual  discussion  of  the  need  for  special  precautions 
and  the  supervisors  bring  the  slogans  to  the  attention  of  their  workers  in  all  the  usual  ways.  But  what 
makes  the  slogans  stick  in  the  minds  of  the  employees  is  what  happens  when  a  worker's  name  is  drawn 
by  lot  and  his  home  telephoned  to. 

"This  is  the  Safety  Director's  office  calling,"  an  excited  wife  hears.  "Can  you  give  me  the  safety 
slogan  for  this  week?"  Usually  she  gives  the  answer  promptly.  She  has  probably  been  murmuring  it 
under  her  breath  while  running  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  washing  the  dishes.  A  cash  award  is  her  prize 
for  being  the  lucky  one  called,  although  most  of  the  other  wives  can  give  the  right  answer,  too. 


The  foreman  is  a  man  with  all  the  worries,  pleas- 
ures and  social  pressures  common  to  us  all.  One 
of  our  readers  asks  some  questions  that  will  guide 
others  to  think  and  write  more  realistically  about 
foremen. 


Are  Foremen  People? 


By  Cyril  M.  Rappaport,  Plant  Manager,  Long 
Branch  Division,  A.  Hollander  &  Son. 

You  and  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  foremen,  lately.  The  foremen  is  a  very 
important  fellow  in  the  managerial  hierarchy,  and  his  proper  function  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  thought.  We  have  gone  through  article  after  article  telling  us,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  all  about  it. 

The  foreman,  so  the  literature  tells  us,  is  a  leader  of  men.  He  is  also  the  master 
technician,  the  methods-man,  the  bookkeeper — you  name  it,  he  is  it. 

He  is  the  one  to  execute  management  policies.  He  interprets  these  policies  to 
the  rank  and  file.  He  represents  the  company  and  speaks  with  the  full  authority  in- 
sofar as  those  who  work  for  him  are  concerned.  To  them,  he  is  the  voice  and  authority 
of  the  firm. 

As  a  company  man,  the  management  holds  this  man  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  department.  Management  trains  him,  or  neglects  to  train  him,  or  trains  him 
improperly,  for  that  job.  Thus,  he  is  (or  isn't)  trained  in  technical  matters,  in  con- 
ference procedure,  in  "foremanship",  in  group  relations,  and  so  on.  Having  this 
training,  or  not  having  it,  the  "powers-that-be"  in  the  managerial  world  hold  the 
foreman  responsible  for  the  performance  of  certain  work.  If  the  work  is  done  well, 
fine.  If  it  goes  poorly,  the  managerial  finger  points  to  the  culprit — and  one  culprit 
steers  that  finger  along  to  another  until  it  ends  up  pointing  at  a  foreman.  The  fore- 
man doesn't  have  any  one  else  of  managerial  rank  to  point  the  finger  at.  Again — he 
is  it. 

Most  articles  about  foremen  and  foremanship  seem  as  vague  and  hollow  as  the 
few  paragraphs  above.  We  need  sharper  articles.  We  need  more  information.  We  need 
fewer  broad  generalizations.  We  need  more  case  histories.  We  need  a  little  hard- 
headed  thinking  and  maybe  fewer  articles.  We  have  to  remember  a  few  things,  com- 
mon, homely,  little  things  before  we  start  the  typewriters  pounding  and  rushing  into 
print. 

What  is  a  Foreman 

"Foremen"  is  a  generic  term.  It  covers  a  whole  host  of  men  who  are  working 
at  all  different  kinds  of  jobs.  It  covers  men  who  are  primarily  skilled  technicians, 
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mechanics,  or  operators  of  one  kind,  or  another.  It  covers  men  who  are  primarily 
leaders  and  executives,  it  covers  men  who  are  primarily  unskilled  laborers,  men  who 
are  primarily  keepers  of  records,  men  who  work  with  large  numbers  of  other  men, 
men  who  work  with  very  few  others,  men  who  supervise  women.  Keeping  the  fore- 
going in  mind — do  you  think  all  kinds  of  generalizations  about  the  care,  training  and 
handling  of  foremen  should  be  mouthed  so  freely? 

Another  thing — before  a  foreman,  any  foreman,  became  a  foreman,  he  was  a 
man.  The  presumption  is  that  he  remains  a  man,  even  though  a  foreman.  That  gen- 
eralization about  foremen  we  can  accept. 

The  foreman  has  all  the  strength  and  all  the  weakness  that  the  good  Lord  de- 
creed for  humanity.  He  has  financial  worries,  wife  worries,  children  worries,  all 
the  worries,  and  all  the  pleasures,  and  all  the  social  pressures,  and  the  joys  and  dis- 
appointments that  you  and  I  have.  He,  as  well  as  you  and  I,  is  a  part  of  the  social 
pattern  that  makes  up  the  community. 

This  is  no  paper  on  the  sociological  implications  of  being  a  foreman.  But  it  is  a 
request  for  somewhat  more  careful  and  precise  discussions  of  foremen.  There  is  no 
argument  but  that  the  topic  itself  is  important  and  worthy  of  study  and  discussion 
Before  anyone  puts  a  pencil  to  paper  to  write  about  foremen,  let  him  ask  himself  a 
few  questions. 

i.  Do  I  really  have  something  to  say? 

x.  What  kind  of  foremen  are  under  discussion?  Are  our  foremen  the  technicians, 
the  executives,  a  mixture,  so  to  speak — exactly  what? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  force  does  this  foreman  have?  Are  they  men,  women,  skilled, 
unskilled,  engaged  in  heavy  work,  or  light  work — exactly  what? 

4.  What  is  this  foreman's  place  in  the  managerial  hierarchy?  What  level  of  decis- 
ions are  his  to  make? 

5.  What  is  this  foreman's  place  in  the  community?  At  what  level  does  he  live, 
especially  in  comparison  to  those  who  work  for  him? 

6.  What  kind  of  a  firm  employs  this  foreman?  What  kind  of  product  is  involved? 
How  does  the  foreman  and  his  work  contribute  to  that  product? 

7.  What  is  the  firm's  place  in  the  community?  Is  it  the  sole  employer?  Is  it  the 
dominant  employer.  Is  it  merely  one  firm  among  many? 

An  author  who  can  answer  these  questions  before  he  starts  writing  can  write 
sharp,  pointed  case  histories.  It  will  not  be  until  sufficient  case  histories  have  been 
studied  and  digested  by  students  of  personnel  administration  that  tentative,  and 
strictly  limited  and  defined  generalizations  can  be  promulgated.  Even  that  will  be  a 
ticklish  job,  because  generalizations  assume  a  set  of  given  conditions — and  in  the 
personnel  business  conditions  change  like  lightning.  Let  it  be  enough  that  those  who 
write  about  foremen  will  produce  sharp  and  definitive  articles,  descriptive  and  clear, 
and  will  thus  contribute  to  the  experience  in  fact  and  in  action  that  personnel 
people  require  to  guide  their  thinking  and  their  decisions. 


Do  you  make  an  annual  audit  of  your  personnel 
program?  Here  are  listed  the  intangible  assets  of 
a  well-run  personnel  department  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription of  services  that  can  be  measured. 


Evaluating  the  Personnel 
Department 


By     Bruce     Payne,     Management     Consultant, 
Westport,  Conn. 

Is  your  personnel  department  productive?  Is  it  performing  all  of  the  functions  it 
can — and  should?  Now,  when  labor  shortages  are  appearing,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  make  sure  the  personnel  department  is  operating  smoothly. 

Because  Personnel  deals  with  such  intangibles  as  employee  morale,  it's  not  easy 
to  obtain  a  performance  index.  But  the  work  of  this  department  can  be  evaluated  by 
taking  advantage  of  those  mathematical  indicators  which  do  exist,  and  by  rating 
Personnel's  services  to  other  departments. 

In  general,  the  personnel  department  is  considered  to  be  responsible  for  the 
selection,  hiring,  training,  and  welfare  of  employees.  In  many  plants,  the  work  of  the 
personnel  department  includes  labor  negotiations  and  handling  of  grievances.  Thus, 
a  great  many  factors  must  be  considered  in  rating  Personnel's  performance.  Outlined 
below  are  just  a  few  of  those  factors  which  should  be  covered  in  making  a  personnel 
department  audit.  They're  divided  into  two  groups:  First,  factors  which  can  be 
charted;  and,  second,  those  which  must  be  graded  or  rated. 

Among  the  measurable  factors  are  these: 

i.  Labor  turnover.  A  function  of  proper  selection,  training,  and  morale,  labor 
turnover  is  a  good  index  of  personnel  department  performance.  It  should  be  charted, 
in  general,  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  plant  as  a  whole;  for  the  more  important 
individual  departments;  and  on  the  basis  of  job  types,  length  of  service,  etc.  A  rising 
trend  line,  while  not  an  indictment  of  the  personnel  department  alone,  does  indicate 
a  need  for  investigation.  Incidentally,  it's  important  to  consider  hiring  and  training 
costs  in  the  light  of  labor  turnover  figures. 

z.  Absenteeism.  Poor  working  conditions,  job  dissatisfaction,  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  many  other  factors  influence  absenteeism.  But,  if  a  chart 
shows  the  rate  is  rising,  or  though  steady,  is  higher  than  other  plants  in  the  area, 
it's  time  for  the  personnel  department  to  get  busy.  Again,  it's  a  good  idea  to  have 
charts  for  the  individual  departments,  type  of  work,  etc. 
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3.  Accidents.  The  safety  engineer  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  personnel  department, 
but  it  is  personnel's  responsibility  to  help  "sell"  safety,  and  train  workers  in  safe 
methods.  Thus,  the  plant  accident  record  is  an  indirect  measure  of  personnel's  per- 
formance, as  well  as  of  the  safety  engineer,  and  the  production  supervisor.  A  chart 
of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  charges  is  another  important  gage  in  this 
area.  Per  cent  of  return  on  investment  in  safety  work  is  a  useful  figure,  too. 

4.  Grievances.  A  chart  of  the  number  of  grievances — again,  by  department  as 
well  as  for  the  plant  as  a  whole — is  another  indirect  measure  of  personnel  per- 
formance. A  more-direct  measure  is  a  chart  of  grievance  handling-time — how  long 
does  it  take  from  first  filing  to  final  settlement  for  each  grievance.  If  grievances  go 
through  several  steps — from  foreman  to  personnel  to  top  management  to  committee — 
how  many  were  settled  at  the  personnel  department,  and  how  many  had  to  go  higher? 

5 .  Use  of  recreation  facilities.  If  you  acquired  a  game  room  or  a  ball  field  during 
the  war,  it  costs  very  little  to  keep  it  running — and  that's  Personnel's  job.  What 
percentage  of  the  workers  use  such  facilities?  What  percentage  of  the  time? 

A  great  many  phases  of  Personnel's  job  can  not,  of  course,  be  measured  mathe- 
matically and  charted.  But  they  can  be  rated.  Personnel  is  a  service  department.  It 
should  serve  sales,  production,  and  other  departments  in  the  ways  listed  below.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  evaluate  Personnel's  performance  by  answering  questions  like  these: 

1.   Are  line  departments  getting  the  "right  worker  at  the  right  time?' 

They  should  be,  if  Personnel  has  established  good  employee  selection  and  hiring 
methods,  and  if  the  community  has  been  sold  on  the  desireability  of  working  for 
your  plant. 

z.  Are  neiv  workers  adequately  trainedl 

Training  subject  matter  is  established  by  line  departments,  but  training  pro- 
cedures are  usually  a  Personnel  function.  Is  there  a  good  place  for  holding  training 
sessions — for  office  and  sales,  as  well  as  production  personnel?  How  about  supervisory 
training,  dealer-training,  etc.  (See  below) 

3 .  Do  new  workers  adjust  rapidly? 

Personnel  should  "brief"  them  in  company  rules  and  policies,  and  offer  personal 
consultation  where  necessary. 

4.  Do  workers  have  a  chance  to  advance  themselves? 

It's  not  necessary  to  offer  in-plant  courses  for  advanced  training,  but  Personnel 
should  be  able  to  help  workers  select  night  courses,  or  correspondence  courses — and 
pave  the  way  for  them. 

5 .  Is  job  evaluation  adequate? 

It  should  not  only  define  jobs  for  pay  purposes,  but  also  meet  the  need  of  the 
work  standards  department.  Today,  leading  companies  extend  job  evaluation  well 
up  the  management  scale.  Has  your  personnel  department  at  least  covered  all  workers 
and  foremen? 

6.  Do  employee  records  provide  other  departments  with  all  the  information  they  need? 
It's  up  to  the  personnel  department  to  establish — and  maintain — an  employee 
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record  system  that's  easy  to  use,  gives  required  data  on  skills,  previous  employment, 
and  the  like,  needed  by  production,  insurance,  health,  and  other  departments. 

7.  Is  adequate  medical  care  -provided7. 

In  plants  which  cannot  support  a  full-time  doctor,  there  should  at  least  be  a 
part-time  nurse,  and  a  firm  arrangement  should  be  made  with  several  doctors  in  the 
neighborhood.  Their  names  and  address,  with  telephone  numbers,  should  be  made 
available  to  all  supervisors,  so  medical  help  may  be  obtained  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Arrangements  for  pre-employment  physical  examinations  on  the  same  basis  are 
important,  too. 

8.  Are  careful  studies  made  of  "new"  -personnel  ideas,  and  reports  made  to  top  manage- 
ment to  guide  it's  decisions? 

The  alert  personnel  department  reviews  company  policy  in  regard  to  group 
health  insurance,  recreation  programs,  Merit  rating,  pensions,  and  the  like,  at  least 
once  a  year  and  submits  a  report  that  enables  management  to  keep  up  with  changing 
conditions. 

9.  Does  the  personnel  department  review  industry-wide  and  area  wage  and  salary  levels 
regularly,  and  report  to  management  on  its  findings? 

10.  Special  Services. 

As  a  staff  department,  the  personnel  department  should  stand  ready  to  help 
public  relations  and  community  relations,  sales,  and  purchasing,  as  well  as  produc- 
tion, with  a  wide  variety  of  problems.  At  the  very  least,  it  should  know  and  be  able 
to  teach: 

a.  The  conference  technique 

b.  Preparation  of  training  and  technical  manuals 

c.  Visual  aid  principles — preparation  of  films,  posters,  charts 

d.  Development  of  "case"  material 

e.  Factors  governing  selection  of  individuals  for  promotion,  advanced 
training,  etc. 

The  good  personnel  department  is,  in  many  ways,  the  "man  of  all  work.'  It 
should  be  able  to  advise  on  everything  from  the  proper  length  of  training  sessions 
to  the  best  place  for  the  X5~year  club's  banquet.  Personnel  can — and  should — help 
the  safety  engineer  to  "sell"  the  idea  of  safety,  and  of  using  safety  equipment.  It 
should  help  weed  out  accident-prone  personnel. 

Because  the  personnel  department's  functions  are  so  many  and  varied,  and  because 
they  differ  from  plant  to  plant,  it's  not  easy  to  say  how  much  personnel  work  should 
cost,  and  it's  obvious  that  the  best  and  most  useful  personnel  department  may  not 
have  the  lowest  operating  cost  by  any  means.  However,  one  recent  study  showed 
that  the  ratio  of  employees  in  the  personnel  department  to  the  total  working  force 
ranges  from  three  to  twenty  individuals  per  thousand.  The  average  appears  to  be 
close  to  ten. 

The  Personnel  department  can  be  a  vital  staff  organization.  It  can  more  than 
pay  its  way  through  services  to  every  other  plant  department.  An  audit  will  help 
you  find  out  how  your  personnel  department  can  be  of  even  greater  service. 


Wage  Administration  in  Shop 
and  Office 


By  Eileen  Ahern 


This  volume  is  a  "portable"  library  of 
authoritative  information  in  the  field  of 
wage  and  salary  administration,  giving 
generous  representation  to  all  schools  of 
thought  and  containing  a  wealth  of  com- 
pany case  material.  It  would  have  been 
welcome  whenever  it  appeared,  for  such  a 
volume  has  long  been  needed.  It  is  especially 
fortunate,  however,  that  the  AMA  Hand- 
book of  Wage  and  Salary  Administration 
should  be  made  available  at  this  moment 
when  companies  everywhere  are  scruti- 
nizing their  wage  and  salary  programs,  alert 
to  the  effects  of  a  national  wage  control 
program.  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor  said,  a 
few  years  ago:  "The  experience  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  is  that  the  lack 
of  a  reasonable  balance  within  the  rate 
structure  of  a  particular  plant  can  frequently 
be  highly  destructive  of  employee  morale 
and,  therefore,  of  production." 

The  AMA  Handbook  of  Wage  and  Salary 
Administration,  Edited  by  M.  Joseph  Dooher 
and  Vivienne  Marquis  (American  Manage- 
ment Association,  330  West  4xnd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1950,  416  pages,  Indexed. 
Price  to  AMA  Members  $5.00  Non-Mem- 
bers $7.50)  is  a  well  selected  compilation 
of  some  of  the  best  material  the  American 
Management  Association  has  published  on 
the  subject  of  job  evaluation  and  other 
aspects  of  wage  and  salary  administration. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  field  long 
enough  will  remember  that  many  of  the 
principles  and  methods  that  we  have  come 
to  think  of  as  basic  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  at  AMA  conferences  or  in  AMA 
periodicals.  The  most  recent  material  avail- 
able on  the  subject  as  well  as  the  work  of 
several  of  the  pioneer  thinkers  in  job  evalua- 


tion are  represented  in  the  AMA  Handbook. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  evolution  of 
job  evaluation  and  systematic  wage  ad- 
ministration can  be  traced  through  these 
pages.  Yet  these  earlier  papers  have  far 
more  than  historical  interest  to  us  now; 
the  "pioneer"  thinking  that  has  been 
collected  in  this  volume  has  weathered  the 
test  of  time;  it  is  as  useful  now  as  ever. 

As  the  opening  section  of  the  Handbook, 
almost  100  pages  are  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  wage  and  salary 
administration.  The  reader  in  search  of  a 
well-rounded  presentation  of  these  funda- 
mentals will  find  it  here.  Unlike  many 
books  on  the  subject  which  tend  to  be 
partisan  and  to  champion  one  particular 
system  of  job  evaluation,  the  principal 
systems  are  represented  here,  each  by  one 
of  its  foremost  proponents.  Coupled  with 
this  is  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
problems  that  must  be  considered  at  every 
stage  of  planning  and  administration,  no 
matter  which  system  is  adopted.  As  Law- 
rence A.  Appley,  President  of  AMA, 
points  out  in  his  foreword  to  the  volume, 
"...  on  the  reader  rests  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  selecting  from  the  various 
methods  and  techniques  those  which  most 
effectively  meet  his  needs."  This  is  not  too 
great  a  responsibility  for  experienced  prac- 
titioners in  the  field.  For  others,  the  fine- 
screening  of  the  literature  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Editors  of  the  Handbook  should 
put  them  in  a  better  position  to  choose 
outside,  expert  assistance  in  developing 
their  wage  and  salary  programs. 

The  book's  completeness  may  be  seen 
from  a  brief  description  of  the  nine  other 
sections.  (Since  the  Handbook  is  comprised 
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of  34  chapters,  it  can  best  be  discussed  here 
under  general  groupings,  however  much 
each  author's  contribution  may  merit  in- 
dividual appraisal.)  The  second  section  is 
devoted  to  the  methods  of  conducting  wage 
surveys  and  of  utilizing  the  survey  data; 
section  three  presents  two  important  and 
detailed  case  histories;  section  four  is 
devoted  to  compensation  for  salaried  jobs. 
The  material  on  the  office  salary  admini- 
stration presented  in  the  latter  section  is  of 
particular  importance  for  two  reasons: 
First,  in  general,  the  methods  for  setting 
hourly  rates  have  pretty  well  crystallized 
and  they  have  found  widespread  applica- 
tion. Office  rate  setting,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  remained  an  uncharted  field  for  a  great 
many  companies.  It  is  an  area  where  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  doing  of  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  accelerated — and  here 
is  the  second  reason  why  the  section  of  the 
Handbook  dealing  with  salaried  jobs  is 
important — by  the  possible  impetus  to 
office  unionization  which  will  come  about 
under  mobilization  conditions.  White  collar 
organization  surged  during  the  last  war 
period;  it  may  well  develop  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  not-distant  future.  For  this 
reason  alone,  it  will  be  important  for 
personnel  administrators  to  set  defensible 
rates  for  salaried  jobs.  Apart  from  the 
special  problem  of  office  unionization, 
however,  these  chapters  are  noteworthy  for 
their  guidance  in  the  over-all  problems  of 
office  compensation  methods. 

Supervisory  and  executive  salary  ad- 
ministration are  treated  in  Section  five. 
If  office  salary  administration  can  be  called 
a  relatively  uncharted  path,  the  rating  of 
executive,  supervisory,  and  professional 
jobs  is,  in  comparison,  a  wilderness.  These 
are  the  positions  most  frequently  by-passed 
even  by  companies  having  the  best  programs 
of  wage  and  salary  administration.  Never- 
theless, some  excellent  work  has  been  done 
in  quite  a  few  companies  in  evaluating 
managerial  positions,  and  the  AMA  Hand- 
book presents  important  material  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject. 

Succeeding    sections    of    the    Handbook 


treat:  special  adaptations  (for  example, 
salary  administration  for  multi-unit  opera- 
tions); operating  problems  (e.g.,  the  super- 
visor's role  in  job  evaluation,  salesmanship 
in  job  evaluation;  statistical  problems, 
etc.);  keeping  the  plan  up  to  date;  selected 
forms  for  job  evaluation;  simplifying  wage 
and  salary  administration  (which  presents 
the  results  of  recent  research  into  methods 
of   simplification    of   the   wage   program). 

If  a  person  completely  unfamiliar  with 
the  methods  and  jargon  of  personnel 
administration  were  to  ask  this  reviewer, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  job  evaluation  and 
wage  administration?"  no  better,  briefer, 
or  simpler  answer  could  be  given  than  refer 
the  inquirer  to  the  Appendix  of  the  AMA 
Handbood  which  reproduces,  page  by  page, 
in  facsimile,  the  employee  manual,  "Your 
Hourly  Rate,"  which  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  uses  to  explain  its  wage  program. 
The  inclusion  of  a  model  employee  manual 
in  the  Handbook  was  an  inspired  decision  on 
the  part  of  its  editors;  and  the  choice  of 
this  particular  manual  was  a  most  hapy 
one.  Simply  and  informatively  written,  and 
effectively  illustrated,  it  really  couldn't 
tell  the  story  better. 

The  416-page  AMA  Handbook  concludes 
with  a  selected  bibliography  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration, and  an  index  to  the  34 
chapters. 

The  Handbook  is  a  companion  volume 
to  AMA's  recently  published  book, 
"Rating  Employee  and  Supervisory  Per- 
formance," which  is  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  modern  merit-rating  principles  and 
methods.  It  comprises  some  of  the  best 
material  AMA  has  published  on  the  subject 
and,  in  addition,  includes  a  specially 
prepared  section  based  on  new  AMA 
research  into  company  rating  methods, 
with  exhibits  of  many  forms  in  current 
use.  (Issued  in  the  same  format  as  the 
Handbook,  it  consists  of  about  2.00  pages, 
and  may  be  ordered  by  AMA  members  at 
$3.50  per  copy  and  by  non-members  at 
$4.00  per  copy.) 


In  Perspective. 


Personnel  Journals  Guide  to  Selected  Reviews 
of  Management  Literature 


BEYOND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  by  Alexander  R.  Heron.  Stanford  Univ. 

Press,  California,  1949.  2.14  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  G.  Lindahl  in  Personnel  Journal,  September  1949 
Reviewed  by  Clyde  W.  Summers  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  January 

1950 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  by  Walter  Rautenstrauch 

and  Raymond  Villers.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1949,  448  pages. 
Reviewed  in  Harvard  Business  Revieiv  by  Edward  Wrappe,  May  1950 
Reviewed  in  Modem  Industry,  March  15,  1949 

ENTERPRISE  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY  by  Clare  E.  Griffin.  Richard  D.  Irwin  Inc. 

Chicago,  1949.  583  pages. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1950 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  W.  Trester  in  Management  Revieiv,  September  1949 

HANDBOOK  OF  SALES  TRAINING  by  the  National  Society  of  Sales  Training 

Executive.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York:  1949.  415  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Poliak  in  Management  Review,  October  1949 
Reviewed  in  Sales  Management,  June  1949 
Reviewed  in  Printers  Ink,  January  13,  1950 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  H.  Lewis  in  Journal  of  Marketing,  January  1950 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  ACTION  by  Calvin  C.  Thomason,  Prentice-Hall,  New 

York,  1948.  1x5  pages. 
Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Liveright  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Review  Jan.  1949 
Reviewed  by  H.  G.  Kenagy  in  Management  Review,  July  1948 
Reviewed  in  Printers  Ink,  March  x6,  1948 
Reviewed  in  Psychiatric  Quarterly  (Supplement)  Pt.  II,  1948 
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LABOR  DICTIONARY  by  P.  H.  Casselman.  Philosophical  Library  Inc.  New  York, 

1949.  564  pages. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1950 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Witzky  in  Personnel  Journal,  January  195 1 
Review  by  Dale  Yoder  in  Occupations,  April  195 1 
Review  by  Edwin  B.  Shultz  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  April  1950 

MAKING  CONFERENCE  PROGRAMS  WORK  by  M.  F.  Stigers.  McGraw-Hill, 

New  York,  1949 
Reviewed  by  Goerge  W.  Henning  in  Management  Review,  June  1950 
Reviewed  in  Advanced  Management,  May  1950 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  June  15,  1949 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  by  Michael  J.  Jucius.  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Chicago, 

1948.  696  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Russell  J.  Greenly  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1949 
Reviewed  by  George  Wilgus  in  Public  Personnel  Review,  October  1948 
Reviewed  by  Albert  S.  Thompson  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  August  1949 

THE  POWER  OF  PEOPLE  by  Charles  P.  McCormick.  Harpers,  New  York,  1949. 

131  pages. 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Smith  in  Personnel  Journal,  February  1950 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Carey  in  Management  Revieiv,  October  1949 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  October  15,  1949 

TESTED  TECHNIQUES  IN  LABOR  ARBITRATION  by  George  W.  Torrence.  Funk 

and  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1948 
Reviewed  by  Guy  B.  Arthur,  Jr.  in  Management  Review,  April  1950 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Abelson  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October  1949 

THE  UNION  CHALLENGE  TO  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  by  Neil  W.  Chamber- 
lain. Harpers,  New  York,  1948. 
Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Selekman  in  Harvard  Law  Review,  1948 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Goodall  in  The  Survey,  May  1948 
Reviewed  by  Ernest  Dale  in  Management  Review,  January  1948 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  A.  Northrup  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Dec.  1948 
Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Walters  in  Advanced  Management ,  September  1949 

TRADE  UNIONS  IN  THE  NEW  SOCIETY  by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Viking  Press,  New 

York,  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Taft  in  Management  Review,  June  1950 
Reviewed  by  Henry  David  in  Labor  and  Nation,  Winter  1949-50 


Other  Book  Reviews 


Supervision  in  Business  and  Industry.  By 
Robert  D.  Lokcn  and  Earl  P.  Strong.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  1949.  194 
pp.    $3.50 

The  development  of  efficient  supervision 
is  the  subject  of  this  book  and  while  the 
term  "supervision"  is  applied  to  all  super- 
visory levels,  the  authors  devote  their 
main  attention  to  first-level  supervision. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  readable 
style,  illustrated  throughout  with  lively 
sketches  by  David  Lamont.  These  features 
make  it  a  good  source  of  direct  information 
for  first-level  supervisors.  It  also  provides 
good  material  for  group  training. 

To  develop  their  theme,  the  authors 
attempt  to  relate  what  is  known  about 
worker  motivation  ("Why  does  a  worker 
work  at  any  given  job?")  to  the  functions 
of  supervisors  in  order  to  demonstrate  how 
effective  production  can  be  achieved  in  a 
work  group.  They  divide  the  supervisor's 
responsibilities  into  three  major  groups: 
(X)  technical  or  job  skill,  (2.)  job  manage- 
ment, and  (3)  man  management.  The  book 
does  not,  of  course,  go  into  the  technical 
requirements  of  various  supervisory  jobs; 
its  emphasis,  primarily,  is  on  administra- 
tion at  supervisory  levels,  and  on  human 
relations. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  book 
discusses  the  supervisor's  responsibility  for 
personnel  management — employee  selec- 
tion, induction,  training  and  grievance 
adjustment.  The  authors  give  a  very  good, 
simplified  presentation,  with  concrete  ex- 
amples that  are  commonly  met  by  the 
average  supervisor,  of  such  principles  as 
(1)  unity  of  command,  (2.)  span  of  control, 
(3)  homogeneous  assignment  of  duties, 
and  (4)  delegation  of  responsibility  with 
requisite  authority.  The  authors  make  some 
suggestions  on  how  supervisors  can  check 
their  own  effectiveness. 

The  chapter  on  job  analysis  does  not 
make   an   effective   addition   to   the   main 


theme.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  this 
subject  to  an  ABC  basis  and  as  a  result  it 
leaves  the  uninitiated  in  a  position  where 
"a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Perhaps  an  explanation  of  what  job  analysis 
tried  to  accomplish,  rather  than  how  to 
accomplish  it,  would  have  been  better. 

While  the  material,  as  the  authors 
themselves  point  out,  will  not  be  new  to 
all  levels  of  supervisors,  nevertheless  the 
organization  and  style  of  presentation  are 
fresh  and  stimulating. 

J.    Roberts,    Personnel    Director 
Vancouver  General  Hospital 
Vancouver,    B.C.,   Canada 

Labor  In  America.  By  Harold  U.  Faulkner 
and  Mark  Starr.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
New  York:  1949,  338  pages.  $1.00 

This  is  a  completely  revised  edition  of  a 
book  which  has  been  widely  read  since  it 
was  first  published  in  1944.  Dr.  Faulkner 
is  Professor  of  History  at  Smith  College, 
Mr.  Starr  is  Educational  Director  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

The  book  is  specifically  addressed  to 
high  school  students  but,  as  experience  with 
the  last  edition  amply  proved,  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  general  reader.  A  large  po- 
tential audience  for  it  are  the  numerous 
people  engaged  in  personnel  work  in  white 
collar  offices  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  labor's  role,  both  past  and  present, 
in  American  life.  It  would  be  useful,  too, 
for  discussion  groups  in  companies  con- 
ducting labor  relations  training  for  super- 
visors. It  is  profusely  illustrated,  carefully 
indexed  in  great  detail,  and  contains  an 
excellent  classified  bibliography  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  pursue  certain  aspects  of 
the  subject  further.  Stimulating  questions 
and  problems  are  posed  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters. 

The  authors  begin  by  describing  con- 
ditions in  Europe  and  America  before  the 
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industrial  revolution  and  the  special  prob- 
lems brought  about  by  the  factor}-  system 
and  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  with 
the  opening  of  the  railroads.  They  trace  the 
early  beginnings  of  unionism  in  America 
and  the  various  attempts  at  federation  of 
workers'  groups.  The  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  both  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  are  set  forth  fairly.  A  very 
good  chapter  on  Labor  and  the  New  Deal 
sheds  light  on  the  development  of  labor's 
political  action,  and  two  other  chapters 
deal  with  postwar  conditions,  labor's  set- 
back in  public  opinion,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  some  current  problems  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  labor-management 
cooperation.  One  of  the  most  useful  chapters 
discusses  the  structure  and  function  of 
unions,  their  administration  and  financing, 
and  the  benefits  and  services  some  of  them 
provide  for  members. 

This  is  meant  to  be  more  than  just  a 
short,  popular  history  of  labor.  It  presents 
the  changing  problems  of  each  period 
within  the  framework  of  American  ideals 
and  goals.  This  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
its  objectivity,  no  doubt  is  the  reason  the 
original  edition  of  this  book  was  translated 
into  Japanese  and  used  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  Military  Government.  The 
authors  state  in  their  preface:  "We  Ameri- 
cans have  rightly  cherished  and  placed 
among  our  highest  values  such  achieve- 
ments as  our  Bill  of  Rights  with  its  free- 
doms, the  Thirteenth  Amendment  with  its 
liberty,  and  our  system  of  universal  edu- 
cation with  its  promise.  These  are  the 
products  of  democracy,  not  the  process 
itself.  In  a  previous  century,  rugged  in- 
dividualism was  achieved  as  an  expression 
of  democracy  to  meet  conditions  peculiar 
to  that  century.  Times  and  conditions 
change  and  those  who  hold  to  rugged 
individualism  have  been  challenged.  Has, 
then,  democracy  failed?  Not  at  all;  a 
distinctive  way  of  living  is  simply  seeking 


other  means  of  expressing  and  achieving 
its  fundamental  drives  and  values." 

Max   J.    Miller, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Availability  for  Work.  By  Ralph  Altman. 
Harvard  University  Press.  Cambridge, 
Mass:  1950.  344  pp.,  Index.  $4.50 

In  all  the  51  American  jurisdictions 
that  have  unemployment  insurance  laws, 
claimants  must  be  "available  for  work" 
in  order  to  obtain  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. One  would  think  it  a  quite  simple 
and  equitable  requirement,  but  this  elibi- 
bility  provision  has  been  the  subject  of 
400,000  appeals  to  referees,  boards  of 
review  and  the  courts.  Some  of  the  questions 
the  author  raises,  for  example,  are  these: 
Does  a  union  man,  living  in  a  nonunion 
town,  leave  the  labor  force  when  he 
refuses  to  consider  nonunion  work?  Does 
a  pregnant  factory  worker  remain  in  the 
labor  force  if  she  gives  up  her  job  as  too 
heavy  and  will  accept  "lighter"  work  onlv? 
How  about  the  seventy-year-old  long- 
shoreman who  is  no  longer  able  to  work  in 
the  hold?  Employer  practices  also  affect 
the  availability  criterion.  For  example, 
some  employers  will  not  hire  anyone  who 
has  previously  worked  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. Shall  a  worker  who  has  a  long 
experience  in  that  industry,  and  who  loses 
his  job,  be  considered  available  for  work 
even  though  there  is  no  such  emplovment 
for  him  in  his  communitv? 

Mr.  Altman  presents  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  labor  force  in  the  opening 
section  of  his  study,  showing  that  the 
simple  phrase,  "available  for  work"  has 
no  ready  counterpart  in  the  complexities  of 
the  labor  market.  In  about  one-third  of  the 
cases  that  have  been  appealed,  the  appellate 
tribunals  have  reversed  or  substantially 
modified  the  previous  decision  and  reached 
a  different  conclusion  from  the  one  origi- 
nally made  as  to  the  claimant's  availability. 

In  a  tightening  labor  market  the  matter 
of  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  the  labor  force 
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is  of  great  importance,  and  so,  of  course, 
are  the  number  of  persons  drawing  un- 
employment benefits.  The  first  section  of 
Mr.  Altman's  book  should  be  of  interest  to 
personnel  managers,  but  the  major  portion 
is  primarily  directed  to  various  specialists, 
such  as  labor  economists,  lawyers  handling 
industrial  relations  matters,  various 
workers  in  unemployment  insurance  com- 
pensation, and  those  representatives  of 
unions  and  managements  who  are  con- 
fronted with  practical  questions  under 
unemployment  compensation  statutes.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  relatively  small,  and 
the  book,  therefore,  will  be  used  much 
more  frequently  by  those  in  the  former 
groups.  It  is  a  book,  however,  for  the 
personnel  manager  to  know  of,  for  it  may 


be  helpful  in  solving  certain  manpower 
problems  that  may  arise  in  the  near  future. 
The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  both  published  and  un- 
published decisions  of  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative agents,  and  case  citations  are 
included,  making  it  a  valuable  and  authori- 
tative  reference. 

This  work  by  Mr.  Altman  is  the  first 
major  one  on  this  subject.  He  is  Appeals 
Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  his  book 
is  a  publication  of  the  Jacob  Wertheim 
Fellowship  for  the  Betterment  of  Industrial 
Relations. 

Charles  R.  Nickerson,  Personnel  Manager 

Bristol-Myers    Co. 

Hillside,   N.  J. 


Personnel  Research 


The  Minnesota  Clerical  Test:  Sex  Differences 
and  Norms  for  College  Groups.  By  Olga  E. 
deCillis  Engelhardt,  The  University  of 
Connecticut.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
December,  1950,  34,  412.-414. 

The  Minnesota  Numbers  and  the  Min- 
nesota Names  tests  have  been  in  use  for 
some  time  and  a  number  of  different  sets 
of  norms  are  printed  in  the  manual.  This 
is  the  first  time,  however,  that  norms  have 
been  published  for  college  students.  The 
norms  are  based  on  a  group  of  512.  under- 
graduate students  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut — 101  women  and  411  men. 

The  data  are  clearly  presented  and 
show  differences  between  men  and  women 
and  between  students  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  in  business  administration.  The  medians 
of  this  study  are  most  comparable  to  those 
reported  by  the  authors  of  the  Minnesota 
Clerical  Test  for  eastern  clerical  applicants. 
The  college  population  medians  for  both 
tests  are  below  the  medians  for  employed 
clerical  workers. 


Measuring  the  Level  of  Abstraction.  By  Rudolf 
Flesch,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  December,  1950,  34, 
384-390. 

This  study  deals  with  theTproblem 
by  the  method  developed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  readability.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  the  level  of  abstraction  affects 
comprehension  difficulty  in  written  ex- 
pression, but  no  studies  have  previously 
been  reported  that  attempt  to  estimate  or 
measure  it  quantitatively. 

In  1948  Rudolph  Flesch  developed 
a  four-part  formula  for  measuring  reading 
ease  based  on  the  following  elements: 
(1)  average  sentence  length  in  words; 
(2.)  average  word  length  in  syllables;  (3) 
average  percentage  of  "personal  words"; 
and  (4)  average  percentage  of  "personal 
sentences."  In  this  study  Mr.  Flesch  assumes 
that  the  level  of  abstraction  can  be  esti- 
mated by  computing  the  ratio  of  certain 
parts  of  speech  to  certain  other  parts  of 
speech.  "An  abstract  style  contains  rela- 
tively more  descriptive  adjectives,  indefinite 
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pronouns,  and  subordinating  conjunctions, 
while  a  concrete  style  contains  relatively 
more  proper  nouns,  limiting  adjectives, 
finite  verbs,  personal  pronouns,  and  co- 
ordinating  conjunctions." 

The  writer  chose  the  label  "definite 
words"  for  the  words  whose  percentage 
was  used  to  measure  concreteness.  The 
categories  of  "definite  words"  are  des- 
cribed in  detail.  How  to  use  the  formula 
for  measuring  abstraction  is  explained 
carefully  in  a  seven-step  procedure.  Samples 
are  given  which  show  which  wrords  are 
classified  as  "definite  words."  This  may 
seem  rather  complicated  at  first,  but  Mr. 
Flesch  makes  the  following  comment. 
"Considerable  experience  with  practical 
application  of  the  new  test  has  shown  that 
an  untrained  person  can  acquire  reasonable 
familiarity  with  this  test  after  ten  to 
twenty  applications  and  will  then  be  able 
to  count  the  "definite  words"  in  a  ioo-word 
sample  in  one  to  two  minutes." 

According  to  the  writer  the  percentage 
of  "definite  words"  is  useful  in  two  ways: 

"First,  it  is  a  rough  measure  of  the 
level   of  abstraction. 

Second,  the  new  test  is  a  measure  of 
readability.  As  such  it  replaces  the  two 
tests  of  "human  interest"  (percentage  of 
"personal  words"  and  "personal  sen- 
tences") that  formed  part  B  of  the  earlier 
formula.  Combined  with  the  average  word 
length  in  syllables,  it  gives  a  practical 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  readability." 
This  new  study  is  another  addition  to  the 
important  pioneering  work  that  Rudolf 
Flesch  has  done  in  the  measurement  of 
readability. 

Customs  Made  Systems  of  Job  Evaluation. 
By  J.  Stanley  Gray,  University  of  Georgia. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  December, 
195°'  34.  378-380. 

The  author  advocates  job  evaluation 
methods  essentially  like  those  generally 
used  in  so-called  "point  systems"  except 
in  one  respect.  He  describes  a  method  of 


"validating"  a  plan  "by  comparing  its 
evaluation  of  key  jobs  with  the  wages 
already  carried  by  those  jobs."  He  does 
this  by  these  steps: 

i.  Rate  each  of  the  key  jobs  in  points 
i.  Find  the  total  of  the  points  for  all 
jobs. 

3.  Calculate  the  per  cent  of  each  job 
of  the  total  points  in  step  2.. 

4.  Take  the  same  three  steps  for  the 
wage  rates  of  the  key  jobs. 

5.  Determine  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance of  the  differences  between  the  point 
per  centages  and  wage  per  centages  of  each 
job.  "If  this  difference  is  significant,  it  is 
evidence  that  the  job  is  not  accurately 
evaluated  and  the  table  of  factor  weights 
must  be  adjusted." 

Obviously,  this  method  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  key  jobs  are  selected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  the  wage 
rates  being  presently  paid  are  correct  — 
an  assumption  that,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  always  be  granted.  He  also  mis- 
takenly says  that  factor  comparison  ac- 
complishes the  same  thing  by  reason  of 
evaluations  being  in  "money  rates".  But 
only  the  original  Benge  method  employs 
money  rates;  other  variations,  notably 
those  developed  by  Hay,  do  not  make 
any  use  of  money  values.  Benge  himself 
never  claimed  that  his  method  was  "valid" 
solely   because   it   employed   money   rates. 

The  author  advocates  analyzing  jobs 
before  the  factors  are  selected.  As  he  rightly 
points  out,  a  careful  study  of  the  jobs  after 
they  have  been  analyzed  will  permit  the 
selection  of  the  factors  which  actually 
differentiate  the  jobs.  This  point  is  not,  of 
course,  applicable  to  factor  comparison, 
which  uses  only  three  or  four  factors  which 
are  general  and  broad  in  nature  and  not 
subdivided  into  highly  specific  elements. 
These  three  or  four  broad  factors  are  used 
for  the  evaluation  of  all  kinds  of  jobs  at 
all  levels.  But  for  other  methods  his 
suggestion  is  valid  and  will  avoid  the  use 
of  factors  which  do  not  differentiate  jobs — 
which  are  "dead  weight." 


Across  the  Editor's  Desk... 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  winner  of  our  contest  for  the 
best  essay  describing  the  work  of  a  local 
personnel  association  was  won,  last  year, 
by  the  New  York  Personnel  Management  As- 
sociation. Their  monthly  bulletin  for  No- 
vember has  recently  come  to  hand.  It  is 
four  pages  very  well  printed  by  offset  from 
handsome  typewritten  material.  The  lead- 
ing article  tells  of  a  talk  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Jack- 
son, publisher  of  Fortune  Magazine,  who 
spoke  to  the  Association  at  the  October 
meeting  under  the  title  "The  Battle  for 
Men's  Minds".  The  speaker,  former  chief 
of  psychological  warfare  division  in  the 
Mediterranean  theatre  of  operations  during 
World  War  II,  is  well  qualified  to  talk 
about  the  importance  of  presenting  the 
story  of  America  before  the  people  of  the 
world.  He  warned  of  the  importance  of  ef- 
fectively countering  the  deadly  propaganda 
flooding  the  world  from  Moscow. 

In  addition  to  other  short  items  the 
"Bulletin"  lists  the  names  and  addresses 
of  new  members.  Publication  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  volunteer  staff  headed  by 
Dorothy  H.  Hyland  who  is  personnel 
director  of  the  Drydock  Savings  Bank, 
New  York. 


Pacific  Northwest  Management  As- 
sociation publishes  "Personnel  Panorama." 
The  November  issue  is  ten  printed  pages. 
This  issue  begins  with  a  review  of  the  an- 
nual conference  held  in  Seattle  in  October 
and  attended  by  156  persons  representing 
five  chapters.  Announcement  is  made  of 
the  election  of  new  officers  for  the  year 
195 1,  headed  by  President  Wallace  Burch 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company, 
Longview,  Wash,  where  he  is  personnel 
manager  at  the  Longview  operation.  The 
Editor  of  "Personnel  Panorama"  also  an- 
nounces his  resignation  after  35  years.  Art 
Howard  was  founder  and  developer  of  Per- 
sonnel Panorama.  His  successor  is  Bill 
Ludders   of    the   Portland    Gas    and   Coke 


Company,  who  is  also  executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Credit  is  due 
Art  Howard  for  his  hard  work  and  en- 
thusiasm in  developing  this  excellent  as- 
sociation publication.  The  Editor  requests 
that  Company  house  organs  place  Personnel 
Panorama  on  their  mailing  list. 


Personnel  Managers  Club  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  issues  Per- 
sonnel Bulletin  each  month.  The  November 
issue  announces  the  general  membership 
meeting  for  December  12.  at  which  E.  H. 
Van  Delen  spoke  on  the  subject  "Labor 
Relations  As  I  See  Them  At  The  Mid- 
Century  Mark".  The  speaker  has  spent 
many  years  in  Industry,  until  recently 
having  been  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions with  Libby-Owen-Ford  Glass  Com- 
pany of  Toledo.  A  few  months  ago  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Van  is  an  able  speaker,  well-quali- 
fied to  bring  industry  into  the  University 
and  carry  the  University  point  of  view  back 
to  industry. 


Personnel  and  Industrial  Relation 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  issues  "Pira- 
Scope"  each  month.  The  December  issue 
reports  on  the  program  of  the  district  af- 
fairs committee  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion and  functioning  of  the  local  district 
chapters.  The  November  dinner  meeting 
drew  a  new  record  crowd,  it  is  reported, 
to  hear  Dr.  Orlo  L.  Crissey  who  spoke  to 
150  members  on  the  subject  of  a  testing 
program  for  improved  employee  selection. 
Dr.  Crissey  is  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
Motors  Institute  at  Flint,  Michigan  and 
has  had  wide  industrial  experience.  The 
President  of  the  Association  reported  on 
progress  of  "The  Shirtsleeve  Workshops." 
These  are  down-to-earth  sessions  held  once 
a  month  downtown  without  formal  pro- 
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grams.  They  are  roundtable  discussions 
where  everyone  attending  can  speak  his 
piece.  Lee  Stockford,  in  his  District  i  dis- 
cussion last  month,  recommended  that  "all 
people  concerned  with  human  relations 
should  read  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Kinsey  report  as  basic  information.  You 
are  on  your  own  if  you  read  further." 


The  Philadelphia  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  is  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
season  under  its  new  president,  Harvey 
L.  Stephens,  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, International  Resistance  Company. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  each  month.  Ray  Wright,  of  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company,  is  vice  president 
in  charge  of  programs.  The  first  of  a  series 


of  workshop  meetings  has  been  held  on 
the  subject  "Personnel  Department  Rec- 
ords." The  meeting  was  attended  by  100 
members.  A  six-man  panel  answered  zo 
questions,  which  were  posed  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  The  February  Workshop 
will  deal  with  employee  publications,  and 
the  April  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  em- 
ployee policy  manuals.  The  Workshop 
meetings  have  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Irving  Kessler,  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations,  John  B.  Stetson  Com- 
pany. 


Will  all  Secretaries  of  local  Personnel 
Associations  please  put  us  on  their  mailing 
lists  to  receive  all  notices  and  publications? 


Employee  Magazines 


Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  inaugurated  Mellon  Bank  News. 
The  first  issue  is  dated  October  and  is  14 
pages  and  cover,  beautifully  printed.  Eve 
Carver  is  Editor.  The  cover  picture  is  a 
pencil  sketch  showing  the  premises  oc- 
cupied by  the  founder  firm  which  was  es- 
tablished under  the  name  "T.  Mellon  & 
Sons."  The  magazine  contains  the  story  of 
the  history  of  the  institution  since  its  found- 
ing in  1869  to  its  present  position  as  the 
fifth  largest  commercial  bank  in  the  United 
States.  Another  interesting  story,  illustrated 
with  many  interesting  photographs  is  the 
description  of  the  central  telephone  room 
at  a  busy  time  of  day.  Four  operators  are 
required  in  addition  to  the  Chief  Operator, 
Mildred  Smith. 


General  Foods  Corporation  is  the 
only  organization  we  know  of  which  pub- 
lishes a  magazine  especially  for  the  depart- 
ment of  personnel  administration.  Man- 
power Management  is  issued  each  month  and 
sent  to  all  of  the  personnel  administration 
staff  throughout  the  Company,  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Formerly  the  magazine 


appeared  in  a  modest  inexpensive  form. 
Now  it  has  blossomed  out  into  a  31-page 
and  cover  magazine  handsomely  printed. 
Editor  W.  D.  Payn  is  doing  an  interesting 
and  most  unusual  job.  There  are  a  number 
of  departments  including  "Collective  Bar- 
gaining," "G.  F.  Round-up"  which  tells 
of  developments  within  the  Company  in 
matters  affecting  personnel  administration, 
"From  Here  And  There,"  consisting  of 
brief  extracts  from  various  current  maga- 
zines— including  one  from  Personnel  Jour- 
nal— and  "The  National  Scene"  containing 
references  to  matters  of  national  interest. 
In  addition  three  articles  are  abstracted 
from  various  magazines,  two  of  them  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  Personnel  Journal. 
One  of  these  is  "Keeping  the  Gals  Happy" 
by  Francis  M.  Bogert  of  Soss  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Detroit,  which  has  been 
abstracted  or  copied  by  a  number  of  other 
Company  magazines;  and  "How  Unions 
are  Run"  by  Harold  Stevens  which  also 
has  been  widely  quoted,  abstracted  or 
copied.  It  seems  probable  that  General 
Foods'  pioneer  effort  in  a  magazine  by  and 
for  the  department  of  personnel  administra- 
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tion  is  more  than  likely  to  be  copied  by 
other  large  companies  which  operate  in 
many  locations. 


The  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio  publishes  one  of  the 
most  unusual  house  magazines.  It  is  called 
Stet  and  is  described  as  the  "House  Maga- 
zine for  House  Magazine  Editors."  It  con- 
tains material  valuable  to  employee  maga- 
zines or  other  house  organ  editors.  The 
November  issue  reports  on  the  first  of  a 
series  of  ten  studies  developed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers  as  case 
histories  of  outstanding  examples  of  ef- 
fective employee  and  community  relations. 
This  first  report  tells  the  story  of  teamwork 
through  two-way  communication  at  Pit- 
ney-Bowes,  Inc.  Stet  is  edited  by  K.  C. 
Pratt  Incorporated,  New  York. 


The  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers is  providing  a  service  of  great 
value  to  employee  magazine  editors.  Service 
for  Employee  Publications  is  issued  monthly 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  R.  Bennett, 
Editor.  The  December  issue  contains  8 
pages  of  material  which  is  available  to  em- 
ployee magazine  editors  either  for  photo- 
graphic reproduction  or  for  reproduction 
from  mats  which  may  be  ordered  from 
NAM  at  14  W.  49th  Street,  New  York  2.0, 
N.  Y. 


Northland  Greyhound  Lines  Inc. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  issues  to  its  employees 
each  month  Rear  View  Mirror.  H.  H.  Moon 
is  Editor  of  this  lively  well-printed  16-page 
magazine.  The  leading  feature  for  November 
is  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Driver"  illus- 
trated with  many  pictures,  carrying  a  driver 
from  the  time  he  gets  up  in  the  morning 
and  looks  after  the  twins  until  he  is  shown 
at  the  end  of  the  day  relaxing  on  his  bed 


with  shoes  off  reading  his  favorite  pub- 
lication. Another  brief  story  announces  the 
appointment  of  Daniel  Leek  as  personnel 
supervisor  for  the  Company. 


International  Resistance  Company, 
Philadelphia  is  a  very  busy  place  since  the 
coming  of  television  and  now  with  war 
activity.  IRC  is  the  maker  of  more  than 
half  of  all  the  resistors  made  in  this  country. 
These  small  items  go  into  television,  radio, 
radar  and  similar  electronic  devices.  IRC 
News  began  recording  history  at  IRC  with 
the  October  1950  issue.  This  is  a  nicely 
printed  8-page  magazine  with  many  il- 
lustrations. The  Editor  is  Suzanne  Fink. 
The  Industrial  Relations  Manager  of  IRC, 
Harvey  Stephens,  is  given  attention  with  a 
modest  paragraph  announcing  his  election 
as  President  of  the  Industrial  Relations  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  for  the  forth- 
coming year.  He  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  first  biographies  in  Personnel  Journal 
which  are  carried  monthly  under  the  title 
"Personalities."  His  story  appeared  in  the 
April,  1950  issue. 


The  House  Magazine  Institute  is  an 
Association  of  House  Magazine  editors  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  It  issues 
each  month  during  the  winter  a  small  but 
newsy  leaflet  entitled  H.  M.  Eye,  which  is 
edited  by  Martha  Sloan  and  Stan  White- 
way.  The  December  issue  announces  the 
speaker  for  the  December  meeting.  Roger 
Fox,  Associate  Editor  of  Forbes  Magazine 
spoke  on  the  subject  "Rating  and  Employee 
Publications."  Each  month  there  is  a  one- 
page  printed  letter  containing  short  re- 
sumes of  editorial  personnel  who  are  avail- 
able for  employment.  The  President  of  the 
House  Magazine  Institute  is  Ellis  Prudden 
whose  address  is  The  Texas  Company, 
135  E.  42Jid  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


New  Publications 


Management      Development  :      Key 
Studies  is  the  title  of  a  new  report  prepared 


for  Metropolitan  Group  Policyholders  by 
the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  Metro- 
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politan  Life  Insurance  Company.  This  is  a  61- 
page  illustrated  report  describing  programs 
of  management  development  in  some  of 
our  well-known  national  corporations  in- 
cluding National  Biscuit  Company,  Alu- 
minum Company  of  America,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  SKF  In- 
dustries, Inc.  and  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. In  view  of  the  growing  interest 
in  role-playing  for  supervisory  develop- 
ment and  for  other  training  situations,  there 
will  be  special  interest  in  an  8-page  article 
on  that  subject  by  William  V.  Machaver, 
Training  Director,  Johnson  &  Johnson  and 
Harry  F.  Gracey,  Director  of  Management 
Development,  SKF  Industries,  Inc.  Phila- 
delphia. 


University  of  Minnesota,  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  has  just  issued  a  19-page 
printed  bulletin  describing  the  program 
of  the  Center.  The  Director  of  the  Center 
is  Dale  Yoder.  In  addition  to  numerous 
publications  issued  from  time  to  time,  the 
Center  sponsors  a  number  of  industrial 
relations  conferences  during  each  year. 
Three  that  will  be  held  in  the  current  year 
are  respectively  on  Employment  Security, 
Developing  Effective  Labor  Leadership, 
and  Training.  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  Center  for  Continuation  Study,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 


The  Greenbrier  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  is  well-known  as 
a  wonderful  place  for  a  vacation.  John  T. 
Gilbert,  Public  Relations  Counsellor,  has 
sent  us  a  copy  of  their  new  personnel  hand- 
book, This  Is  Your  Greenbrier.  In  30  pages  are 
contained  the  usual  items  of  information 
for  the  new  employee,  more  interestingly 
presented  than  usual.  Included  are  a  num- 
ber of  maps  and  many  photographs.  Al- 
together this  is  an  unusually  attractive 
handbook  and; one  well  designed  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  interest  of  the  new  em- 
ployee. 


Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  just  issued  a  xo-page  and  cover 
bulletin  Improving  Economic  Understanding 
In  Public  Schools,  by  James  -  T.  Howard, 
describing  a  movement  to  improve  the 
knowledge  of  economics  of  school  pupils. 
"Practical  Everyday  Economics  Is  Getting 
into  Classrooms  from  New  England  to 
California,  from  Florida  to  Minnesota. 
Not  the  dry-as-dust  economics  of  our  college 
days,  but  a  vital,  dynamic  presentation  that 
makes  for  understanding  of  the  way  we 
live."  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment was  asked  by  educators  to  help 
support  this  program.  Their  headquarters 
are  at  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  has  issued  Business  Information 
Sources.  Volume  11  No.  1  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  corporation  reports  and  contains 
more  than  50  references  to  books  and  arti- 
cles dealing  with  this  subject. 


Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Indus- 
tries, Akron,  Ohio,  issues  each  month  a 
bulletin  Profit  Sharing.  The  November  is- 
sue contains  two  brief  articles,  one  on  the 
Lincoln  Incentive  System  and  another  on 
Mutual  Funds  as  Investments  for  Profit 
Sharing  Trusts.  The  former  is  by  James  F. 
Lincoln,  President  of  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  The  latter  is  by  Dudley 
S.  Cates,  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company, 
Boston. 


The  Employers  Group  Insurance 
Company  of  no  Milk  Street,  Boston,  has 
issued  an  unusual  bulletin  for  its  employees, 
Protection  for  You  and  Yours.  This  is  a  5  x  7 
inch,  31-page  and  cover  bulletin.  It  has  an 
unusual  feature  in  that  there  is  a  place  on 
the  title  page  for  the  name  of  the  employee 
which  is  written  in  by  hand.  The  cover  has 
a  cut-out  so  that  the  name  shows  through 
the  cover.  The  various  kinds  of  insurance 
protection  are  described  in  simple  terms  and 
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arc  illustrated  with  examples.  Understand- 
ing is  promoted  by  means  of  a  series  of 
humorous  cartoons.  Employees  receive 
another  booklet  Company  You  Keep  which 
gives  the  information  all  employees  require 
such  as  vacations,  pay  arrangements  and 
other  details.  The  booklet  begins  with  a 
chapter,  "What  Our  Business  Is"  which 
tells  in  clear  and  simple  terms  the  story  of 
the  fire,  surety  and  casualty  insurance  busi- 
nes  of  the  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Richard  S. 
Ostberg  is  Superintendent,  Personnel  De- 
partment. 


Minnesota  Manpower  Mobilities  is 
the  title  of  Bulletin  10  issued  by  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Center,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.  This  consists  of  two  re- 
ports of  studies  which  show  the  movements 
of  labor  from  one  location  to  another.  The 
authors  express  a  hope  that  this  study, 
undertaken  in  Minneapolis,  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  broader  studies  having  a  nation- 
wide value. 


University  of  California,  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  has  issued  at  Los 
Angeles  a  ii-page  bulletin  Participation  by 
Subordinates  In  the  Managerial  Decision  Mak- 
ing Process.  This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  and  is  a  study  reported  by  Robert 
Tannenbaum  and  Fred  Messarik. 


University  of  Minnesota,  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  has  issued  a  preliminary 
mimeograph  report  of  a  survey  on  Utiliza- 
tion of  Employees  over  6j  in  Minnesota.  This 
report,  by  Harland  Fox,  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem which  is  becoming  of  greater  import- 
ance each  year,  as  the  number  of  able-bodied 
persons  over  65  increases.  This  mimeo- 
graphed report  is  only  five  pages.  Other  re- 
ports however,  will  be  issued  in  preliminary 
form  from  time  to  time.  One  page  is  devoted 
to  conclusions  so  far  reached  in  this  study. 


sued  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  matters 
affecting  the  company  and  its  operation 
under  the  title  General  Electric  Commentator. 
The  issue  for  December  1st  is  "Ten  Pillars 
of  Wisdom."  These  ten  ideas  appear  to  be 
foundation  truths  in  the  process  of  living. 
The  first  two  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
rest.  "(1)  The  material  things  we  want 
just  can't  come  free  to  us  out  of  thin  air. 
They  have  to  be  produced  by  somebody — 
at  a  cost."  (z)  "Government  doesn't  pro- 
duce anything.  So,  when  Government 
"gives"  something  away  to  its  people  or 
to  others,  it  must  take  that  something  away 
from  its  people."  The  Commentator  is  is- 
sued under  the  direction  of  L.  R.  Boulware, 
Vice  President  Employee  Relations,  at 
General  Electric  Company,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  iz,  N.  Y. 


General  Motors  Institute  has  is- 
sued a  handsome,  illustrated,  z4-page  bro- 
chure describing  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  young  men  who  are  successful  in 
enrolling  in  the  General  Motors  Institute. 
The  different  types  of  courses  are  described 
and  illustrated  through  a  series  of  personal 
stories.  For  example  the  work  in  business 
administration  is  told  through  the  story 
of  William  Cruthers.  Bill  was  appointed 
to  the  school  from  the  Buick  Motors  Di- 
vision at  Flint.  He  is  specializing  in  ac- 
counting and  related  office  management 
subjects. 


A  Note  from  Industrial  Relations 
Service  Bureau,  Chicago,  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  correct  title  for 
their  newsletter  mentioned  on  page  2.36  of 
the  November  1950  issue  of  Personnel 
Journal  is  CIO  Steelworker  Trends,  Manage- 
ment' s  Newsletter.  The  Bureau  is  at  izo  South 
LaSalle  Street,  P.O.  Box  810,  Chicago  90, 
Illinois. 


General  Electric   Company   has   is- 


Philadelphia  Transportation  Com- 
pany has  many  thousand  workers.  More 
than  ten  thousand  transportation  and  main- 
tenance employees  are  represented  by  the 
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Transport  Workers  Union,  CIO.  W.  J. 
MacReynolds,  Vice  President,  Industrial 
Relations  has  sent  a  copy  of  a  little  booklet 
just  issued  called  The  TWU  Section  Officer. 
This  was  published  by  local  134  of  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  of  America  and  is  a 
guide  to  the  section  officers,  or  stewards, 
who  are  employed  in  the  various  locations 
of  the  Company.  After  a  series  of  meetings, 
company  and  union  agreed  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  instruct  the  section  officers  in 
their  duties.  This  is  accomplished  in  two 
wars;  by  the  preparation  of  this  little 
booklet  and  by  a  series  of  training  confer- 
ences. These  conferences  will  be  attended 
by  not  only  the  section  officers  but  by  super- 
visors of  the  Company.  The  training  pro- 
gram will  deal  with  the  day-to-day  labor 
relations  problems. 


Women  in  Higher  Level  Positions 
is  the  title  of  a  survey  of  women  in  positions 
of  responsibility  in  several  selected  fields 
of  business  and  industry.  It  has  been  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  was 
prepared  in  the  Women's  Bureau  under  the 
direction  of  Freda  S.  Miller,  Director.  This 
is  an  86-page  printed  bulletin  and  gives  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  types 
of  positions  held  by  women  in  a  number  of 
industries.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted 
to  women  in  personnel  work.  The  types  of 
positions  held  by  women  are  reviewed  in 
manufacturing,  insurance,  department 
stores  and  banks.  There  is  a  discussion  of 
factors  favoring  and  deterring  advancement, 
and  a  review  of  the  characteristics,  educa- 
tion and  work  history  of  women  in  higher 
level  positions.  The  book  is  well  written 
and  contains  many  tables  and  much  valu- 
able information.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
for  2.5^  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Printing  Office,  Washington 
2.5,  D.  C. 


General  Motors  Corporation  has  is- 
sued the  second  of  a  series  of  seven  booklets 
on  the  problem  of  retirement.  Book  2.  bears 
the  title  Plan  for  Retirement?  Who7.  Me7  This 
is  zo  pages  and  cover,  nicely  printed  and 
interestingly  illustrated  and  deals  witii 
many  of  the  problems  of  retirement. 
Another  publication  issued  for  General 
Motors  employees  is  an  8-page  cartoon 
story  taken  from  American  Magazine  tell- 
ing the  life  history  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker — 
American.  Number  3  of  the  pension  series 
bears  the  title  Putting  the  Future  in  Its  Place. 
This  picks  up  the  thinking  of  the  employee 
as  he  reaches  50,  cautioning  him  to  look 
toward  the  future  and  to  the  day  when  he 
is  eligible  for  retirement.  Another  publica- 
tion distributed  to  General  Motors  em- 
ployees is  Essentials  of  a  Free  Society,  a  talk 
by  C.  E.  Wilson,  President,  General  Motors 
made  at  the  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Detroit.  All  of  these  publications  are  pre- 
pared and  issued  under  the  direction  of 
Harry  B.  Coen,  Vice  President,  General 
Motors  Corporation. 


Notes  and  Quotes  is  the  title  of  a 
4-page  printed  bulletin  issued  monthly  by 
the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Conn.  Mrs.  Olive  Palmer 
is  the  Editor.  Personnel  wrorkers  who 
do  not  receive  this  bulletin  should  get  a 
copy.  It  gives  brief  abstracts  of  interesting 
articles  or  books.  The  November  issue  gives 
an  abstract  of  the  article  "By  Products  of 
Job  Evaluation"  by  Eugene  J.  Benge,  which 
appeared  in  Personnel  Journal  for  July  1950. 
Other  interesting  articles  reported  on  in- 
clude "The  Problem  of  the  Repetitive  Job," 
"Evaluating  Communication  Media"  and 
"How  Democratic  Can  Industry  Be?".  This 
"digest  of  current  news  and  comments  on 
employee  relations"  will  provide  useful 
ideas  for  anyone  in  the  field. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PERSONNEL  MANAGER:  3  years  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  in  plant 
of  500  men  with  contractual  relations  with  12.  unions.  Responsible  for  personnel  selection  and  place- 
ment. Introduced  psychological  testing  program.  Cornell  graduate.  Age  z6.  Married  veteran.  Reply 

BOX   722. 


PLANT  PERSONNEL— INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  10  years  industrial  experience. 
Past  7  years  directing  a  comprehensive  program  of  personnel  administration  including  employment, 
safety,  training,  suggestions,  group  insurance,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  labor 
relations.  M.A.  degree  and  graduate  work.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Resume  on  request.  Reply  Box 
iiS. 


PERSONNEL  WORK:  B.S.  in  B.A.June  1950.  Major  in  Personnel  Administration.  Desire  position  in 
personnel  field  with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  30,  Veteran,  2.  dependents.  Complete  personal 
data  on  request.  Box  ng. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  Law  School  Graduate,  Industrial  Relations  Major  College, 
Presently  taking  masters  in  Labor  Law.  One  year  experience  Personnel  Dept.  Large  Organization. 
Stenographer.  Veteran,  Married.  Age  2.7.  New  York  City  Resident.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  120. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS:  Wanted  by  men  and  women  qualified  by  house  organ  experience  in  business 
and  industry.  Write  to  Andrew  Cerruti,  House  Magazine  Placement  Bureau,  %  Underwood  Corpora- 
tion, 1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR:  9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor  re- 
lations and  personnel  administration,  including  policy  development,  negotiations,  employment,  job 
evaluation,  merit  rating,  pensions,  insurance,  communication,  supervisory  training,  discipline.  Now 
employed  as  Labor  Relations  Director,  multi-plant  company,  A.F.L.,  CIO  and  office  unions,  top  level 
staff  function.  Seeking  overall  industrial  relations  responsibility.  College  graduate.  Age  40,  Present 
salary  $7500.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  izi. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  In  medium  sized  manufacturing  plant  with  two  years  experience  per- 
forming varied  duties  such  as  job  description  and  evaluation,  grievance  research,  editing  small  publi- 
cation, devising  and  administering  tests  and  interviewing  desires  challenging  position  in  personnel 
administration  and  employee  relations.  Pay  consistent  with  responsibility.  Age  2.7.  Education  BA, 
mainly  economics,  psychology  and  engineering  subjects  plus  additional  related  night  school  courses. 
Previous  work  experience  in  plant  and  office  and  1-1/1  years  in  Engineer  Corps.  Reply  Box  12.6. 

(Continued  on  page  }jo~) 


HELP  WANTED 


PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANTS:  Large  industrial  chemical  company  located  in  New 
England  has  openings  for  a  personnel  assistant  and  a  training  assistant.  Applicants  should  have  tech- 
nical or  administrative  degree,  three  to  five  years  experience  in  personnel  relations  with  a  company 
which  has  effective  and  progressive  personnel  programs,  and  be  under  35  years  of  age.  Reply  Box  727. 


LABOR  NEGOTIATOR  WANTED:  Desire  man  35-40  years  of  age  with  good  training  and  demon- 
strated experience  in  dealing  with  multi-union  representatives.  Paper  mill  experience  desirable.  Salary 
open.  Write  giving  complete  resume.  Application  held  strictly  confidential  if  desired.  Reply  Box  i)j. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  An  organization  employing  500  clerical  workers,  located  in  Pa.  has  open- 
ing in  personnel  with  primary  duties  covering  activities  program,  employee  publication  editing  and 
assistance  with  interviewing.  Please  give  full  personal  history,  educational  and  work  background  and 
salary  expected.  Good  opportunity  for  young  man  to  advance  in  rapidly  expanding  organization. 
Reply  Box  724. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted   under  these  headings  at  50  cents  a  line  for  on;  insertion.     Average  97  characters  per  line 
10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  io%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more. 
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Conference  Calendar 


MARCH 

1 5-1 6-17     Philadelphia,  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel 

American  Society  of  Training  Directors.  Seventh  Annual  Conference. 
E.  L.  Burkhart,  General  Chairman.  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company. 
19th  Street  &  Allegheny  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

19-13     New  York  City,  Columbia  University 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering.  Conference  on  Industrial  Personnel. 
David  N.  Edwards,  Dept.  of  Ind.  Engineering.  Columbia  Univ.  New 
York  2.7,  N.  Y. 

zo     Boston,  Copley-Plaza  Hotel. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session 
S.  Avery  Raube,  Z47  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

19-30     Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors 

George  S.  Talmage,  General  Chairman.  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Phila. 


APRIL 

3-4-5-6     New  York  City.  Hotels  Statler  and  Governor  Clinton 
zist  Annual  Safety  Convention  and  Exposition 

Wm.  J.  Farley,  Secretary.  Greater  New  York  Safety  Council  Inc. 
60  E.  4znd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

iz-13     Atlanta,  Ga.,  University  of  Georgia  (Atlanta  Division)  14  Ivy  Street,  S.E. 
Personnel     Club     of    Atlanta.     Fifth     Annual     Personnel     Conference. 
Chairman,  H.  H.  (Long,  Ass't.  Personnel  Director,  Plantation  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

iz-13     University  of  Minnesota 

Ninth  Annual  Minnesota  Industrial  Relations  Conference 

University  of  Minnesota  Industrial  Relations  Center,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

19-zo    New  York  City.  Hotel  Statler 

Sixth  Annual  Time  Study  and  Methods  Conference 

Dorothy  Hudson,  Supervisor.  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 
84  William  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

19-zo     Montreal,  Canada.  Mt.  Royal  Hotel 

Canadian  Industrial  Trainers'  Association 

Lewis  G.  Hearle,  Chairman,  Publicity  Committee,  Canadian  Industrial 
Trainers'  Association,  35  Notre  Dame  St.  W.  Montreal. 
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Communications  with  employees  is  the 
topic  of  the  day  in  management  and  per- 
sonnel circles.  As  many  solutions  are  being 
proposed  and  tried  as  there  are  questions 
raised  on  the  subject.  In  the  larger  Com- 
panies it  is  a  problem  to  maintain  some  kind 
of  company-wide  policy  and  program,  with- 
out stifling  initiative  and  freedom  of  action 
at  local  points.  Frequently  the  local  and  the 
company-wide  programs  clash  with  one  an- 
other, or  take  different  stands  on  the  same 
question.  One  might  ask  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  a  consistent  and  complete  pro- 
gram without  first  developing  a  philosophy 
of  human  relations  and  a  set  of  fairly  ex- 
plicit policies  on  the  subject  of  the  company 
attitude  toward  the  individual  employee. 
Without  such  a  company-wide  philosophy 
and  general  policy  will  it  be  possible  to 
co-ordinate  effectively  the  many  programs 
which  touch  the  individual  employee  both 
at  his  job  and  in  his  home?  The  employee 
and  his  family  are  affected  by  such  diverse 
programs  as  union  relations,  community 
programs,  employee  papers,  recreation  pro- 
grams, pension  and  other  income  security 
programs,  employee  services  such  as  cafe- 
teria, training  programs,  public  relations 
activities,  salary  and  wage  programs,  merit 
rating  procedures  and  others  which  do  not 
come  to  mind  at  the  moment. 

The  materials  which  reaches  my  desk 
most  frequently  from  two  of  our  largest 
corporations  reveal  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view.  General  Electric  Company 
places  great  dependence  for  its  company- 
wide  program  on  the  "General  Electric 
Commentator".  This  consists  of  brief  mes- 
sages signed  by  L.  R.  Boulware,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Employee  Relations  of  the  Company. 
Each  one  carries  a  brief  and  well-ex- 
pressed message.  General  Motors  Company 


is  currently  distributing  a  great  deal  of 
printed  matter  direct  to  employees.  During 
the  last  30  days  this  material  has  included 
not  only  the  series  of  booklets  on  prepara- 
tion for  retirement  but  also  a  good  many 
individual  and  unrelated  booklets.  A  recent 
one  reviews  the  development  of  popular 
music  in  the  United  States.  Another  is  an 
excellent  article  reprinted  from  Look  Maga- 
zine, "Can  We  Keep  Politics  Out  Of  Our 
Schools?"  This  is  a  well-phrased  argument 
against  federal  encroachment  in  school  af- 
fairs. Another  recent  booklet  is  "Quick- 
sand" describing  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  socialism  in  England  and  portraying 
some  of  its  ill  effects.  Still  another  is  a 
reprint  from  an  American  Affairs  Pamphlet 
entitled  "Autopsy  on  our  Blunders  in  Asia" 
by  Walter  H.  Judd,  a  member  of  Congress 
who  is  a  specialist  in  far  Eastern  affairs. 
This  is  a  review  of  the  mistakes  in  political 
and  military  affairs  which  led  to  the  present 
mess  in  Korea.  Finally  there  is  an  interesting 
and  well  illustrated  little  pamphlet  "May 
the  Best  Man  Win!",  one  of  the  "economics 
in  action"  series.  It  is  a  story  of  competitive 
enterprise. 

These  two  programs  are,  of  course,  only 
parts  of  a  broader,  total  program.  They  are 
are  interesting  as  showing  two  different 
ways  of  supplementing  a  general  plan  of 
communications. 


Profit  sharing  payments  of  $1,114,000 
during  the  year  1950  were  set  aside  for  em- 
ployees by  Pitney-Bowes  Inc.  of  Stamford, 
Conn.  Of  this  sum  nearly  half  was  paid  out 
in  direct  wage  and  salary  dividends  and  the 
balance  was  paid  into  the  employment  re- 
tirement income  trust  fund.  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  profit  sharing  for  a  great  many 
years  but  it  has  long  been  evident  to  me 
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that  payment  to  employees  from  profits  is 
only  a  half  solution  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  tying  together  the  interests  of 
employees  and  those  of  stockholders.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  employees  means  two  groups, 
management  and  other  employees.  The 
Scanlon  Plan  seems  to  be  a  way  of  handling 
profit  sharing  which  is  desirable  if  the  plan 
is  to  be  permanently  satisfactory.  In  sub- 
stance, the  Scanlon  Plan  awards  the  profit 
sharing  amount  among  the  different  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  Company.  There 
is  a  continued  development  of  profit  sharing 
plans  in  this  country,  to  which  reference  has 
frequently  been  made  in  these  columns. 
Merely  dividing  profits  however,  is  not 
enough.  A  profit  sharing  plan  must  be  sold 
and  continually  resold.  The  motive  of  the 
employee  to  do  his  very  best  can  not  be 
adequately  tapped  merely  by  an  occasional 
bonus.  Pitney-Bowes  Company  works  hard 
to  keep  its  plan  "sold"  to  its  employees. 


Have  you  audited  your  personnel  pro- 
gram? This  question  should  really  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  personnel  director  rather  than 
top  management.  In  my  constant  travels  I 
have  rarely  encountered  a  Company  which 
has  seriously  attempted  to  audit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  personnel  program.  A  story  of 
such  an  audit  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
our  readers  I  am  sure.  Do  you  know  where 
personnel  journal  can  get  such  a  story? 


Personnel  Research  is  something  of 
which  you  hear  a  lot  but  see  little.  One 
of  Boston's  large  companies  has  just  insti- 
tuted the  position  of  Director  of  Person- 
nel Research  and  have  employed  a  young 
man  trained  in  that  field.  Of  what  does 
Personnel  Research  consist?  Personnel  re- 
search is  a  means  of  securing  answers  to 
questions  like  the  following. 

i.  What    kind    of   income   protection 
should  be  provided  for  our  employ- 
ees? 
x.  Does  our  employment  procedure  ac- 
tually provide  us  with  the  most  suit- 


able candidates  for  our  jobs  from 
among  the  applicants  who  come  to 
our  doors?  How  do  we  know  this? 

3.  Is  our  merit  or  performance  rating 
plan  efficient  and  effective?  What 
measure  of  such  efficiency  can  we 
find? 

4.  Do  we  know  what  characteristics 
mark  the  best  supervisors  in  our 
plant  as  compared  with  the  poorest? 
Are  we  making  any  effort  to  improve 
the  percentage  of  supervisors  who 
are  like  our  best? 

I  could  go  on  asking  questions  of  this 
kind  for  a  long  time  but  I  don't  know  of 
very  many  companies  that  have  ever  sought 
specific  answers  to  them. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  persuade 
some  of  the  national  personnel  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  that  research  in  personnel  was 
important — not  just  gathering  facts  and  fig- 
ures but  finding  ways  of  actually  measuring 
effectiveness  of  things  which  we  do  and  per- 
haps take  for  granted.  Someday  one  or  both 
of  these  organizations  will  establish  the 
function  of  personnel  research  as  one  of  their 
important  departments  and  will  staff  it  with 
one  or  more  persons  equipped  by  training 
and  experience  to  discharge  this  function. 
By  the  way,  does  anyone  see  a  connection 
between  the  audit  of  the  personnel  program 
and  the  function  of  personnel  research? 


Fair  employment  practices  has  become 
a  slogan.  For  many  employers  it  represents 
a  headache.  For  a  good  many  people  with 
liberal  ideas  it  means  aiding  minority 
groups  to  attain  their  share  of  employment 
opportunities.  Perhaps  it  might  be  added 
that  in  Washington  the  phrase  has  become 
a  major  political  battle-cry.  It  has  become 
rather  clear  that  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  business  and  industry  are  going  to 
have  to  give  more  attention  than  ever  to 
this  problem.  Scarcity  of  help  is  one  com- 
pelling force.  It  was  heartening  one  day 
last  week  to  encounter  in  the  same  day  and 
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in  the  same  city  two  similar  examples  of  a 
sensible  solution  to  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem presenting  itself  in  this  area,  namely, 
the  employment  of  Negro  clerical  workers. 
In  each  instance  the  situation  and  solution 
were  almost  identical.  In  one  company  it 
was  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  employ 
a  Negro  clerk,  and  the  Bookkeeping  De- 
partment was  selected  as  a  logical  place  to 
begin.  This  is  the  place  where  customer 
deposit  accounts  are  kept.  There  are  170 
people,  all  but  three  or  four  of  them  women. 
After  the  action  was  decided  upon  the  first 
step  was  for  the  personnel  officer  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  man  in  charge  of  book- 
keeping and  his  superior.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  the  bookkeeper  head  sug- 
gested that  he  talk  with  the  heads  of  the 
various  sections  in  his  department  with  a 
view  to  seeking  their  counsel  and  learning 
their  attitude.  This  was  done  and  the  im- 
mediate response  from  a  number  of  super- 
visors was,  "We  have  been  expecting  this. 
We  thought  the  Company  would  have  done 
it  long  ago."  After  a  thorough  discussion 
the  department  head  asked  the  section  lead- 
ers to  discuss  the  situation  with  their  em- 
ployees and  report  back  to  him.  At  his  next 
meeting  with  the  section  supervisors  he  was 
informed  that  the  response  of  the  rank  and 
file  employees  was  uniformly  favorable. 
Many  of  them  commented  "We  went  to 
public  school  and  there  were  many  Negroes 
among  our  classmates.  Why  shouldn't  they 
work  with  us?"  With  the  ground  thus  laid 
the  problem  was  reduced  to  selecting  a  suit- 
ably qualified  girl  for  one  of  the  beginner 
jobs  in  bookkeeping.  In  addition  to  meeting 
the  usual  aptitude  and  intelligence  test  re- 
quirements the  candidate  was  carefully 
checked  for  family  circumstances,  school 
record  and  all  other  pertinent  points.  After 
several  days  at  work  the  personnel  officer 
asked  the  new  employee  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, among  them  "How  are  you  treated?" 
The  interesting  reply  was,  "I  was  scared 
to  death  the  first  day  but  everybody  was 
so  nice  to  me  and  tried  to  help  me  that  I 
got  over  it  right  away."  Since   then   the 


employee  has  made  better  than  average  prog- 
ress. This  incident  bears  out  what  most 
of  us  have  known  for  a  long  time :  that  the 
resistance  to  minority  employment,  partic- 
ularly the  employment  of  negroes,  is  more 
in  the  minds  of  top  management  than  rank 
and  file. 


The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Com- 
munity Research  is  the  name  of  an  inter- 
esting, if  not  indeed  unique,  institution. 
In  1932.  Dr.  W.  E.  Upjohn,  a  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  businessman  with  strong  feelings 
of  responsibility  to  society,  established  the 
foundation,  the  chief  activity  of  which  is 
the  Institute  for  Community  Research.  The 
Autumn  1950  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  says 
that  the  first  five  years  of  its  efforts  may  be 
summarized  in  the  phrase  "Full  employ- 
ment through  business  enterprise".  The 
philosophy  and  program  of  the  Institute 
have  recently  been  reviewed  in  a  24-page 
mimeograph  report.  The  studies  of  the  In- 
stitute have  been  confined  to  Kalamazoo  and 
vicinity.  A  report  nearing  completion  is  one 
on  housing  in  the  Kalamazoo  area.  In  1937 
the  Institute  published  a  book  called 
"Full  Employment  in  Your  Community" 
which  is  a  review  of  the  whole  problem  of 
employment  and  unemployment  with  find- 
ings and  suggestions.  The  administrator  of 
the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Community 
Research  is  Dr.  Harold  C.  Taylor,  a  psychol- 
ogist formerly  with  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany at  the  Hawthorne  Works,  Chicago. 


The  union  lost  a  recent  election  in 
Boston  by  12.1  to  3.  The  alternatives  were 
no  union  or  a  vote  for  the  particular  union 
in  question  which  had  attempted  to  organ- 
ize a  group  of  service  employees  for  one  of 
Boston's  large  central  city  companies.  Al- 
though this  employer  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous  he  is  quite  willing  to  have  the 
story  told.  When  I  heard  the  story  from  the 
personnel  director  I  naturally  asked  him 
how  he  accounted  for  so  sweeping  a  vote 
against  the  union.  He  replied  that  it  didn't 
seem  wise  to  be  too  sure  of  oneself  in  a 
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situation  of  this  kind  but  that  all  the  in- 
formation he  could  get,  both  from  manage- 
ment circles  and  from  comments  of  many 
rank  and  file  employees,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  union's  defeat 
was  supervisor  of  these  employees.  This  par- 
ticular supervisor  had  operated  this  depart- 
ment for  a  good  many  years.  He  took  pains 
to  keep  in  direct  daily  touch  with  as  many 
of  his  workers  as  he  could.  He  made  certain 
that  everyone  got  the  same  treatment;  there 
were  no  favorites.  Every  employee  has 
learned  what  kind  of  treatment  to  expect. 
The  supervisor  was  not  too  friendly  but 
always  spoke  to  his  men  and  women  and 
showed  interest  in  their  problems.  He  was 
known  as  firm,  but  fair  and  just.  An  inter- 
esting detail  is  that  the  company  personnel 
department  has  asked  employees  in  this  par- 
ticular group  to  file  their  hospitalization 
and  similar  claims  through  their  supervisor. 
In  this  way  he  became  more  than  usually 
familiar  with  their  personal  problems.  In- 
cidently,  this  supervisor  maintained  a  very 
close  relation  with  the  personnel  depart- 
ment on  all  employee  matters.  There  are  3000 
employees,  most  of  them  concentrated  in  a 
fairly  small  area  in  two  adjoining  buildings. 
This  incident  seems  to  justify  the  confidence 
many  people  feel  that  good  supervision  is 
like  the  traditional  ounce  of  prevention  as 
compared  with  a  pound  of  cure  necessary 
where  supervision  is  indifferent  or  poor. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  a  reader  in  de- 
fense of  government  service. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hay:- 

As  a  Government  Job  Analyst  I  read 
your  magazine  with  pleasure.  Also  as  a 
Government  Job  Analyst  I  did  not  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  article  by  F.  D. 
Schurz  (on  page  59  June  issue).  Mr  Schurz 
repeats  a  fallacy  which  hasty  or  ill-informed 
persons  repeat  "ad  nauseum". 

He  says  " — in  government  bureaus 
where  frequently  the  managers  pay  depends 


on  the  number  of  people  under  him."  This 
is  a  half  truth  and  such  an  action  is  for- 
bidden by  law.  Tell  Mr.  Schurz  to  read 
Public  Law  42.9,  81st  Congress.  October  2.8, 
1949.  This  is  known  as  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  Such  "empire  building"  may 
truly  exist  in  certain  government  agencies, 
but  that  it  one  reason  Job  Analysts  scruti- 
nize job  sheets  and  perform  desk  audits  to 
prevent  such  illegal  actions.  After  all,  we 
are  all  tax  payers,  so  Mr.  Schurz  need  not 
worry  too  much  about  bureaucrats  building 
top-heavy  "empires". 

Incidentally,  as  an  ex-Notre  Dame  man, 
I  read  the  South  Bend  Tribune  for  four  years, 
so  I  hope  Mr.  Schurz  will  forgive  my  chid- 
ing letter. 

Best  wishes. 

James  J.  Reilly 
Job  Analyst 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
New  York 


How  about  a  trip  to  Europe  to  study 
labor  and  social  problems  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  old  hand  at  the  game?  Whiting 
Williams  is  widely  known  for  his  talks  and 
writings  on  these  subjects.  He  has  gathered 
his  experience  and  knowledge  at  first-hand 
— not  only  from  management  but  from 
labor — by  the  simple  process  of  being  a 
workman  and  getting  his  information 
from  men  who  have  become  his  friends  and 
fellow  workers.  The  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
tained Whiting  Williams  to  conduct  a 
group  through  some  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe  this  summer  "to  obtain 
first-hand  information  about  Europe's  so- 
cial problems — particularly  the  problems  of 
labor."  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  or  from  Mr.  Williams  at  3030 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland  15. 


Here  are  some  good  ideas  for  organizing  and  de- 
veloping a  local  personnel  association.  The  author 
tells  how  he  boosted  the  activity  and  membership 
of  one  of  the  district  chapters  of  the  Personnel 
and  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Los  Ange- 
les— PIRA  for  short — and  one  of  the  strongest 
associations  on  the  continent. 


Organizing  a  Personnel 
Association 


By    Palmer    Wentworth,    Personnel    Director, 
Joyce  Shoe  Company,  Pasadena,  California. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  any  personnel  association  is  to  get  active 
participation  by  the  membership.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  not-always 
good-natured  beefing  about  lack  of  participation,  usually  from  people  who 
fail  to  believe  that  you  have  to  put  something  into  an  organization  in  order  to  get 
something  out  of  it. 

Because  of  this  PIRA  has  done  a  great  deal  of  quite  successful  work  in  promoting 
district  activities.  There  are  six  districts  and  an  embryo  seventh.  District  three  has 
moved  its  membership  from  about  fifteen  mildly  enthusiastic  gents  to  about  fifty- 
five  quite  enthusiastic  personnel  men  and  women.  Attendance  averages  better  than 
forty  each  week  which  speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  the  meetings  in  these  busy  times. 
The  following  are  suggestions  for  organizing  and  stimulating  district  activities. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  all  or  any  of  the  items  be  adopted  by  any  district.  All  of 
the  recommendations,  however,  are  workable  and  most  have  been  proven  successful 
in  producing  the  desired  results  in  the  very  active  program  that  has  been  under  wav 
in  District  3  for  the  past  year  and  one  half. 

Organization 

You  have  been  appointed  district  chairman.  Your  function  is  to  organize  and 
stimulate  within  your  district  those  activities  that  will  benefit  members.  It  is  up  to 
you — not  the  directors  in  your  district — to  take  the  initiative  in  connection  with 
these  activities. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  contact  each  member  of  the  board  in  your  district  today 
and  arrange  to  meet  with  them  for  lunch  within  the  next  iveek  to  discuss  a  program  of 
district  activities.  If  you  have  to  get  out  the  old  needle  to  get  the  board  members 
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together,  get  it  out  and  use  it.  Getting  an  active  program  going  takes  time — a  lot  of 
time — so  get  off  the  dime  today  and  call  that  meeting. 

At  this  meeting  be  prepared  to  make  several  suggestions  for  immediate  action. 
A  number  of  ideas  follow.  Pick  out  the  ones  that  you  think  will  go  over  well  in  your 
district.  If  you  have  some  better  ideas  of  your  own,  bring  them  up.  Don't  let  your 
meeting  end  without  an  agreement  to  start  something  new  right  away  in  your  dis- 
trict. District  activities  can  be  carried  on  during  the  summer  as  at  any  other  time, 
so  don't  let  anyone  talk  you  into  waiting  until  Fall.  Your  term  of  office  will  be 
practically  over  before  you  get  anything  started  if  you  wait  until  then. 

Chairman  Must  Plan 

Don't  try  to  be  too  democratic  in  planning  district  activities.  By  that  I  mean 
don't  take  your  plans  to  the  membership  and  try  to  sell  them  on  them.  They  may 
vote  against  them  or  end  up  in  a  terrific  argument,  since  they  can't  tell  how  good 
your  program  is  until  they  see  it  in  action. 

I  am  a  Republican — which  means  that  I  believe  in  democracy.  But  we  never 
would  have  gotten  our  program  under  way  in  District  3  if  we  had  tried  to  sell  it  to 
the  membership  with  mere  words.  Instead  we  just  went  ahead  and  started  carefully 
planned  weekly  meetings  and  the  membership  took  to  them  and  supported  them 
beautifully.  Show  'em.  Don't  ask  them.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  undemocratic 
about  that.  You  aren't  forcing  anyone  to  do  anything.  Everyone  has  a  right  to  take 
no  part  in  district  activities  if  they  don't  like  them. 

If  you  want  to  do  a  job  in  your  district,  organize  a  steering  committee  composed 
of  district  directors,  and  one  or  two  other  people  who  have  some  steam  and  enthusi- 
asm if  you  want  to  include  them,  and  go  ahead. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  your  steering  committee,  select  a  vice  chairman  to  assist 
you.  He  should  be  someone  who  can  eventually  take  over  your  job.  During  your 
term  of  office,  you  should  train  him  towards  this  end. 

District  Luncheon  Meetings 

1.  Frequency — Can  be  held  monthly,  semi-monthly,  bi-weekly  or  weekly.  Dis- 
trict 3  has  been  holding  weekly  luncheon  meetings  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Largely  as 
a  result,  membership  has  increased  from  less  than  twenty  to  nearly  fifty.  Suggest 
meetings  more  often  than  monthly,  but  not  necessarily  weekly. 

Selling  points  for  more  frequent  meetings: 

a.  More  and  better  contact  with  others  in  personnel  field. 

b.  Can  cover  more  subjects. 

c.  More  participation  by  members. 

d.  Opportunity  to  find  out  other  company  practices  through  frequent  general 
discussions. 

e.  Increase  PIRA  membership. 
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f.  Meetings  open  and  close  promptly — not  much  time  lost  from  work. 

g.  Members  not  obligated  to  attend  all  meetings.  Can  attend  just  those  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

t.  Who  Attends! — All  full  and  associate  members  should  receive  all  notices  of 
meetings.  In  addition,  interested  non-members  should  be  put  on  mailing  list  as  a 
means  of  attracting  new  PIRA  members. 

3.  Subject  Matter — Best  criterion  for  judging  excellence  of  any  particular  pres- 
entation is  answer  to  question  "Were  most  of  those  present  able  to  take  away  with 
them  at  least  one  good  idea  that  they  can  put  to  work?" 

a.  Inspirational  talks  and  talks  on  general  subjects  should  be  scheduled  very 
sparingly . 

b.  The  great  majority  of  talks  should  be  very  specific  and  detailed — the  how-to- 
do-it  and  how-we-do-it  sort  of  thing. 

c.  Big  names  for  speakers  are  entirely  unnecessary.  There  is  a  great  wealth  of 
knowledge  among  our  own  members — almost  everyone  is  well  informed  on  at  least 
one  subject. 

d.  Frequent  use  should  be  made  of  general  discussions  with  subjects  being  kicked 
around  by  all  present.  There  are  two  ways  of  handling  this  type  of  program.  If  the 
object  is  to  get  opinions,  then  let  the  comments  come  from  wherever  they  will.  If 
the  object  is  to  find  out  what  company  practices  are  in  connection  with  a  given 
problem,  start  at  one  point  at  the  table  and  go  right  around  the  table  in  order  with 
each  person  giving  the  practice  of  his  company  briefly.  Stress  brevity  in  individual 
reports  before  you  start.  The  latter  of  the  two  types  of  general  discussion  is  in  effect  a 
sort  of  thumbnail  survey  of  practices,  but  has  the  advantage  over  written  surveys 
in  that  there  is  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  you  get  immediate  results. 

4.  Running  the  Meeting — The  chairman  can  make  or  break  the  whole  program 
of  district  meetings  by  the  manner  in  which  he  organizes  and  runs  the  meetings. 
Here  are  some  tips  that  are  sure-fire! 

a.  Get  to  the  meeting  place  early  to  see  that  all  arrangements  are  in  order. 
Welcome  newcomers  and  introduce  around. 

b.  I2.:i5  has  proven  to  be  an  almost  universally  acceptable  time  for  starting 
meetings.  Make  certain  that  the  main  course  for  at  least  half  of  those  expected  is  on 
the  table  at  12:1;.  Sit  down  to  eat  promptly. 

c.  Don't  have  ice  cream  for  dessert  because  it  can't  be  served  ahead  of  time. 
Dessert,  salad,  bread,  butter  and  coffee  should  be  put  on  the  table  before  you  sit  down  so  that 
all  the  waiter  has  to  do  is  to  serve  the  main  course.  Don't  bother  with  soup — takes  extra 
serving  and  eating  time.  All  of  this  insures  fastest  possible  service  and  minimum 
amount  of  time  required  for  meal. 

d.  Special  announcements  can  be  made  during  the  meal  in  order  to  avoid  taking 
time  away  from  the  program. 

e.  If  you  observe  the  foregoing  suggestions,  you  should  be  ready  to  go  with 
your  program  by  12.40  or  1x45  at  the  very  latest.  If  some  latecomers  aren't  through 
eating  bv  12. 45,  go  ahead  with  the  program  anyway. 
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f.  Start  out  by  having  each  person  present  arise  in  turn  and  announce  his  last 
name  and  affiliation.  Start  at  a  point  at  the  table  and  direct  the  order  of  introductions 
in  such  a  way  that  you  end  up  with  yourself.  Always  introduce  yourself,  since  there 
may  be  a  newcomer  who  doesn't  know  who  you  are. 

g.  Introduce  the  speaker  informally  and  quickly  and  with  a  little  humor  if 
possible 

h.  When  the  speaker  is  through,  make  appropriate  brief  remarks  (don't  sum- 
marize or  interpret  his  remarks — everyone  else  heard  the  same  thing  you  did)  and 
open  the  floor  to  questions.  Be  sure  to  have  a  couple  ready  yourself  in  case  none 
are  forthcoming  from  the  floor.  If  you  start  the  questions  off,  others  are  sure  to 
follow 

i.  At  i  :2_7  shut  off  the  discussion.  If  it  won't  shut  off  stand  up  and  remain  stand- 
ing until  you  can  get  a  word  in.  Then  explain  that  you  are  sorry  to  shut  off  the  very 
interesting  discussion  but  it  is  important  to  always  close  the  meeting  on  time  in 
order  that  members  can  count  on  getting  back  to  their  offices  at  a  given  time  in 
order  to  keep  appointments.  Mention  that  those  who  wish  to  do  so  can  pose  their 
questions  directly  to  the  speaker  after  the  meeting  is  closed. 

j.  Announce  the  date,  subject  and  speaker  for  the  next  meeting  and  give  the 
program  a  build-up. 

k.  Thank  those  present  for  coming,  close  the  meeting,  sit  down,  and  shut  up. 

5 .  Announcements  of  Meetings — Meetings  should  be  held  on  regular  dates  such  as 
every  Wednesday,  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  or  on  some  other 
regular  basis.  Announcements  should  be  sent  out  approximately  a  week  in  advance. 
While  they  cost  a  little  more,  announcements  mimeographed  on  the  association 
letterhead  are  more  attractive  than  post  cards  and  permit  you  to  do  a  little  better 
selling  job,  and  you  should  do  a  selling  job  in  your  announcement.  Tell  enough 
about  the  speaker  to  identify  him  and  establish  his  right  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
Tell  enough  about  the  subject  so  that  it  will  be  entirely  clear  in  the  mind  of  the 
recipient  of  the  announcement.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  going  to  a  meeting 
expecting  to  hear  a  talk  on  a  particular  subject  only  to  find  out  after  it  is  all  over 
that  the  title  could  be  taken  two  ways  and  you  took  it  the  wrong  way. 

Enclose  with  each  announcement  a  penny  post  card  addressed  to  you  which  will 
be  returned  to  indicate  who  and  how  manv  will  attend.  Needle  the  hell  out  of  the 
membership  at  every  opportunity  to  let  you  know  if  they  can't  make  the  meeting 
after  making  a  reservation.  Tell  them  to  let  you  know  even  if  it  is  at  the  last  minute. 

6.  Recording  Attendance — From  attendance  cards,  record  on  an  attendance  chart 
who  attends  each  meeting.  Review  this  record  occasionally  and  remove  from  your 
mailing  list  names  of  people  who  don't  attend. 

7.  Meeting  Place — Requirements  for  a  proper  meeting  place  are  pretty  obvious. 
Fairly  decent  food;  good  service;  parking  facilities  if  at  all  possible;  central  location 
for  as  many  members  as  possible;  flexibility  to  handle  groups  of  various  sizes;  rea- 
sonable price,  etc. 
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Suggestions  for  Additional  District  Activities 

1.  Membership — While  there  is  a  Membership  Committeeman  in  each  district, 
it  is  every  member's  job  to  help  bring  in  new  members.  As  District  Chairman,  you 
are  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  intitiate  activities  which  will  help  increase 
membership.  Following  are  some  suggestions  along  these  lines: 

a.  Include  your  district  Membership  Committeeman  on  your  steering  committee 
along  with  the  directors. 

b.  When  contacting  directors  and  others  in  connection  with  arranging  the  first 
meeting  of  your  steering  committee,  ask  them  to  make  up  a  list  of  all  the  companies, 
large  or  small,  that  they  can  think  of  in  your  district,  and  bring  the  list  to  the  first 
meeting.  At  that  time  you  can  combine  the  lists  and  make  a  good  start  on  compiling 
a  list  of  interested  or  eligible  people  to  be  invited  to  attend  district  meetings. 

c.  Check  with  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  your  district  for  additional 
names  of  companies  and  people,  to  make  your  list  complete.  If  there  are  too  many 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  divide  them  up  among  the  members  of  your  Steering  Com- 
mittee. If  you  do  this,  get  out  the  old  needle  and  follow  up  frequently  to  see  that 
the  job  gets  done. 

d.  Keep  plugging  membership — at  district  meetings,  Steering  Committee  meet- 
ings, in  individual  contacts — everywhere — all  of  the  time. 

t.  District  Dividends — A  great  deal  of  really  excellent  personnel  work  is  being 
done  in  member  companies  that  never  gets  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  great 
majority  of  members.  As  an  adjunct  to  your  district  meetings,  you  can  set  up  a  plan 
for  unearthing  examples  of  these  items  and  distributing  them  in  written  form  at  the 
district  meetings.  Unusually  clever  or  effective  treatment  of  various  subjects  in  com- 
pany house  organs;  new  or  unusual  policies,  forms,  publications,  training  programs; 
results  of  research,  surveys,  etc.  are  examples.  Appoint  a  committee  to  handle  this. 

3 .  Courses  or  Discussion  Groups — During  the  course  of  a  year,  your  district  could 
well  sponsor  one  or  more  educational  projects.  Evening  Courses  on  subjects  related 
to  personnel  work  can  be  put  on  through  city  schools,  universities,  with  the  help 
of  the  state  Department  of  Education,  or  entirely  by  your  district.  District  3  has 
just  completed  a  psychology  course  taught  by  Dr.  Brighouse  of  Occidental.  The 
district  handled  it  without  outside  help.  Tuition  was  5x5.00,  but  through  the  state 
or  city  school  systems,  tuition-free  courses  can  be  arranged.  Small,  informal  discus- 
sion groups,  meeting  in  members  homes,  can  be  very  successful  if  there  is  a  nucleus 
of  really  interested  people. 

4.  Pirascope — As  district  chairman,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  see  that  news  of 
activities  in  your  district  is  written  up  and  sent  in  to  Dick  Robinson  at  the  Times- 
Mirror  for  Pirascope.  The  deadline  is  always  the  loth  of  the  month.  Appoint  some- 
one to  take  care  of  this,  if  you  want  to,  but  keep  the  old  needle  handy  for  frequent 
use  if  the  person  you  appoint  doesn't  come  through.  Some  of  the  items  that  should 
be  reported  are: 
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a.  Activities  of  individual  members  such  as  speeches,  trips,  promotions,  job 
changes,  etc. 

b.  District  Activities — Subjects  and  speakers  at  district  meetings  and  reports  of 
any  other  district  activities. 

c.  Miscellaneous — Any  other  news  of  general  interest. 

5.  Community  Service — It  seems  to  me  that  each  district  should  pick  out  at  least 
one  community  project  to  support  or  help — not  necessarily  with  financial  aid,  but 
preferably  through  service.  It  also  seems  desirable  to  me  that  each  district  take  the 
lead  in  its  area  in  connection  with  spreading  the  gospel  as  far  as  good  employment 
relations  are  concerned.  This  can  be  done  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  such 
as  local  schools  and  colleges,  chambers  of  commerce,  employer  associations,  etc. 

6.  Miscellaneous — There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  activities  that  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  your  district  which  would  materially  benefit  members  and  the  community. 
You  and  your  steering  committee  should  be  constantly  trying  to  initiate  such  activ- 
ities. 


It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  union  bargain- 
ing was  concerned  solely  with  hours  and  wages. 
Now  it  covers  many  things.  Where  will  it  stop? 
The  author  discusses  a  growing  problem  in  the 
light  of  his  experience  in  dealing  with  unions. 


The  Expanding  Scope  of 
Collective  Bargaining 


By  Richard  C.  Smyth,  DiREcror  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Schick  Incorporated. 

as  the  years  pass  the  trend  in  collective  bargaining  is  for  management  to  find 
l\  itself  negotiating  on  more  and  more  topics.  The  scope  of  the  subject  matter 
■*■  ■*-  constantly  tends  to  expand.  For  example,  in  the  twenties,  unions  generally 
were  not  interested  in  negotiating  vacation  plans.  In  that  era  these  plans  were  uni- 
laterally established  by  progressive  companies  for  their  employees.  Today,  however, 
it  is  a  rare  labor  agreement  that  does  not  contain  provisions  for  vacations  with 
pay.  Also,  as  late  as  1940  pension  and  group  insurance  plans  were  rarely  encountered 
in  labor  contracts.  Today  they  are  common  subjects  of  negotiation.  By  tomorrow 
guaranteed  annual  wage  plans  and  even  some  voice  in  determining  selling  prices 
may  well  be  on  organized  labor's  bargaining  agenda. 

Where  Will  It  End? 

As  more  and  more  items  become  negotiable  management  finds  that  the  area  in 
which  it  has  freedom  of  decision  and  action  is  proportionately  restricted. 

The  picture  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  managements  are  not 
aware  of  what  subject  matter  has  to  be  negotiated  with  the  unions.  Actually,  em- 
ployers are  required  to  bargain  on  any  subject  where  either  they  are  legally  required 
to  do  so  or  where  a  union  is  able  to  force  them  to  do  so. 

For  those  firms  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the  basic  legal  definition  of  the 
subject  matter  of  collective  bargaining  is  contained  in  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947.  This  law  requires  that  the  employer  must  negotiate  on  "rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment  and  other  conditions  of  employment"  (1).  The 
language  of  the  law  also  makes  it  clear  that  the  closed  shop  is  banned  but  that  cer- 
tain other  types  of  union  security  provisions  such  as  the  union  shop  or  maintenance 
of  membership  and  the  check  off  are  subject  to  bargaining  provided  that  certain 
requirements  are  met. 
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Even  though  the  language  of  the  Act  does  not  by  any  means  list  all  items  that 
management  is  required  to  negotiate  on,  still  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  Courts,  in  the  past  few  years,  have  spelled  out  certain  specific  subject  matter 
where  bargaining  is  required.  Likewise,  the  decisions  of  the  Board  and  the  Courts 
in  these  cases  have  furnished  certain  tangible  guides  which  may  be  of  assistance  to 
management  in  the  future  in  deciding  whether  or  not  there  is  a  legal  requirement 
to  bargain  on  any  specific  item  raised  by  a  union. 

Thus,  in  the  W.  W.  Cross  &  Company  case  (2.)  the  Board  held  that  group  health 
and  accident  insurance  programs  were  subject  to  collective  bargaining.  In  the  Inland 
Steel  Company  case  (3)  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (Seventh  Circuit) 
held  that  a  retirement  and  pension  plan  was  clearly  subject  to  bargaining.  In  its 
decision  in  this  case  the  Court  also  held  that  discharges,  seniority  rights,  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  inducted  into  military  service,  vacation  periods  with 
pay,  safety  and  health  of  employees  including  clinic  facilities,  in-plant  feeding,  and 
severance  pay  are  all  considered  part  of  "conditions  of  employment"  and  accordingly 
subject  to  bargaining. 

Merit  Increases  Are  Bargainable 

Further,  in  the  Allison  &  Company  case  (4)  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  bargain 
on  merit  wage  increases  within  a  wage  range.  Likewise,  in  the  Tower  Hosiery  Mills 
case  (5)  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  held  that  working  rules  were  subject 
to  bargaining.  The  Board  has  also  held  that  bonus  plans  (6),  profit  sharing  (7),  rest 
and  lunch  periods  (8),  hours  and  composition  of  work  shifts  (9)  and  subcontracting 
work  (10)  are  all  subjects  respecting  which  an  employer  must  bargain  collectively. 

Thus,  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Board  and  the  Courts  have  specified  sixteen 
important  areas  where  negotiation  is  mandatory  upon  the  demand  of  the  unions. 
Significant  as  this  is,  perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  is  the  predictive  value  of 
these  decisions.  In  the  Inland  Steel  Company  case  (11)  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Board  stated  in  part,  "...  We  .  .  .  find  that  the  term  'wages'  as  used  in  Section  9 
(a)  must  be  considered  to  include  emoluments  of  value,  like  pension  and  insurance 
benefits,  which  may  accrue  to  employees  out  of  their  employment  relationship." 
Accordingly,  even  though  the  Board,  to  our  knowledge,  has  never  ruled  on  whether 
or  not  "paid  sick  leave"  plans  are  subject  to  bargaining,  it  is  nevertheless  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  Board  would  consider  such  plans  "emoluments  of  value"  accru- 
ing to  employees  out  of  their  employment  and  therefore  subject  to  bargaining  by 
employers.  The  same  extension  of  logic  would  likewise  cover  many  other  items. 

It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  Board  would  find  that  employers  would  have 
to  bargain  on  any  subject  matter  which  (a)  the  employer  in  question  had  previously 
bargained  on,  (b)  was  generally  bargained  on  in  the  industry  involved,  or  (c)  was 
generally  bargained  on  throughout  the  economy. 

One  clue  to  the  Board's  reasoning  in  this  regard  may  be  found  in  its  decision 
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in  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  case  (iz)  where  the  Board  held  prices  of 
meals  furnished  by  the  employer  to  its  sawmill  and  logging  camp  employees  to  be 
"wages"  and  "conditions  of  employment"  under  the  Act.  In  explaining  its  position 
in  this  case  the  Board  said  in  part,  "there  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  collective 
bargaining  on  the  subject  in  issue  in  the  industry,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  new 
or  exceptional  area  of  bargaining."  Note  the  reference  to  "the  industry"  and  the 
use  of  the  term  "substantial"  as  differentiated  from  "new"  or  "exceptional". 

What  Factors  Control  Union  Demands? 

Typically,  union  demands  are  decided  upon  after  consideration  of  various  factors 
some  of  which  are:  (a)  the  desires  and  interests  of  employees,  (b)  the  problems  of 
the  industry,  (c)  the  bargaining  demands  of  rival  unions,  (d)  the  ideological  con- 
cepts, or  political  ambitions  of  the  union's  local  and  international  leadership,  and 
(e)  the  compulsions  of  local  or  international  officers  to  gain  or  retain  prestige  in 
the  labor  movement. 

In  actual  practice  it  is  the  economic  strength  of  the  parties  which  is  usually 
controlling  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  specific  subject  matter  shall  be  effectively 
negotiated  upon.  The  legalities  of  the  situation  may  be  of  considerable  assistance 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in  pressing  its  case  but  they  are  seldom  the  last 
word  as  a  practical  matter.  If  the  union  is  strong  enough  in  its  determination, 
finances  and  the  support  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  can  often  force  a  company  to  negotiate 
on  items  which  the  latter  would  prefer  not  to.  Of  course,  however,  even  in  the  face 
of  such  opposition,  the  employer,  if  sufficiently  determined  and  if  willing  to  pay 
the  price  in  lost  production  and  profits,  can  usually  force  the  union  either  to  drop 
or  appreciably  modify  its  demands. 

In  the  last  analysis,  economic  strength  and  determination  are  controlling  except 
in  those  situations  where  government  directly  or  indirectly  intervenes.  Nevertheless, 
the  well  prepared  negotiator  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  any  applicable 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  Court  decisions  that  bear  on  the  subject  matter 
involved. 
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"Don't  ask  foolish  questions"  might  well  be  the 
title  of  this  amusing  but  important  article.  After 
reading  it  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  seeking  a 
job  in  your  company  and  see  how  many  imper- 
tinent or  unnecessary  questions  are  asked  in  your 
own  application  blank. 


Shortening  the  Employment 
Application 


By  Thomas  C.  Kent,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Daisy  Manufacturing  Company,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 

We  personnel  people,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  be  a  little  "form-happy."  We  love 
the  clean  white  paper  on  which  we  draw  up  the  design  for  the  various 
forms  we  use,  and  we  are  sometimes  a  little  bewitched  by  the  "signifi- 
cance" of  certain  of  the  questions  we  put  to  prospective  employees.  The  tendency 
most  common  among  us  is  to  include  questions  that  somebody  else  considers  important 
in  evaluating  applicants. 

Yet,  how  important  are  they?  Let's  have  a  look.  We  won't  take  a  typical  Appli- 
cation Blank  entirely  apart,  because  most  of  the  information  is  necessary  and  perti- 
nent, but  some  of  the  questions  deserve  skeptical  criticism. 

For  Example:  "How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city?"  Isn't  this  information 
duplicated,  usually,  by  the  information  in  the  record  of  previous  employment?  Yet, 
this  is  a  typical  question  on  hundreds  of  application  forms. 

Then  the  physical  data — ever  know  a  man  with  a  hernia,  who  really  needed  a 
job,  who  would  admit  having  a  hernia?  Mental  or  nervous  disorders?  Would  you,  if 
asked  the  same  question?  Why  not  let  the  doctor  find  out  these  things;  that's  what 
we  pay  him  for. 

Have  you  ever  been  refused  bond?  For  how  many  people  is  this  necessary?  In 
the  special  case  where  needed,  it  can  be  asked,  without  lengthening  the  application 
time. 

Do  you  own  home?  Rent?  Board?  How  significant  are  these  questions  in  the  light 
of  the  housing  shortage?  Then  why  ask  'em? 

And  personal  references — there's  a  waste  of  space  for  you!  How  many  times, 
in  filling  jobs  of  the  greatest  responsibility,  is  the  information  used?  C'mon,  'fess  up. 
Practically  never,  yet  we  waste  the  applicant's  time  by  requiring  an  answer. 
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"What  are  your  leisure  time  activities?"  If  the  poor  lad  likes  to  spend  an  hour 
at  cards  over  a  beer,  he's  certainly  not  going  to  say  so.  Moreover,  an  executive  vice 
president  of  a  large  plant  we  know  has  been  addicted  for  many  years  to  Detective 
Story  Magazine,  which  he  inhales  like  dope.  Would  it  have  helped  him  get  a  job 
to  answer  this  question  truthfully?  Could  an  honest  answer  have  kept  him  from 
getting  a  job.  Sounds  a  little  silly,  doesn't  it? 

And  why  ask  the  man  his  last  salary?  You  know  very  well  he'll  up  the  figure 
by  2.5%;  which  only  confuses  you  when  you  try  to  place  him  in  your  organization 
at  a  figure  slightly  less  than  the  figure  he  mentioned. 

All  in  all,  we  can  afford  a  good,  searching  look  at  our  forms  to  be  certain  they 
don't  waste  space.  And  more  important,  waste  time  which  may  be  more  valuable  to 
the  applicant  than  ourselves.  After  all,  every  minute  he  spends  in  our  offices  costs 
him  money. 


We  usually  think  of  a  suggestion  system  as  an 
indication  of  good  management.  The  author  asks 
whether  it  is  possible,  instead,  that  a  suggestion 
system  should  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  fail- 
ure— failure  of  the  human  relations  program  as 
well  as  of  operating  management. 


Suggestion  Systems — 
Symptoms  of  Failure? 


By  Herbert  G.  Heneman,Jr., 

Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Relations  Center, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Suggestion  systems,  like  almost  everything  else,  may  be  viewed  from  two  sides. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  represent  a  desirable  attempt  to  solicit  and  encourage 
employee  participation  in  attaining  the  aims  of  the  organization — in  fact,  to 
contribute  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  viewed  as  an  admission 
of  failure — failure  to  have  a  satisfactory  personnel  program.  You  have  heard  about 
the  desirable  aspects  of  suggestion  systems.  Therefore,  let's  spend  a  little  time  on 
the  suggestion  system  as  a  symptom  of  failure — failure  of  the  industrial  relations 
program.  In  so  doing,  I  intend  to  take  an  extreme  position,  for  purposes  of  emphasis. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  do  much  more  thinking  about  why  we  have  sug- 
gestion systems.  Perhaps  a  critical  review  may  stimulate  such  thinking. 

The  function  of  a  suggestion  system  is  to  get  employees'  ideas  about  improved 
production  methods  and  (in  many  plans)  improvements  in  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. If  it  is  true  that  "many  heads  are  better  than  one,"  it  would  appear  desirable 
to  encourage  such  participation.  But  let's  take  a  second  look  at  this  proposition. 
A  sound  administrative  program  requires  functional  specialization  and  careful  plan- 
ning, direction,  coordination,  and  control.  That's  true  of  production  management 
and  it's  true  of  personnel  management.  In  production  management  plans  are  made 
by  functional  specialists  for  improved  product  design,  plant  layout,  routing,  schedul- 
ing, and  the  like.  You  don't  wait  for  customers  or  employees  to  forward  complaints 
about  the  product.  You  try  to  keep  ahead  of  potential  complaints  through  careful 
planning  and  research. 

Apparently  personnel  management  does  not  always  succeed  in  this  task  because 
union  leaders  have  been  known  to  request  wage  increases  to  "make  management 
more  efficient."  And  in  many  cases,  management  has  been  able  to  gear  up  more  effec- 
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tively  after  being  prodded  by  a  wage  increase.  In  any  event,  an  alert,  aggressive 
management  should  want  to  take  the  offensive  in  product  and  methods  improve- 
ment, and  thus  avoid  complaints  before  they  arise. 

Grievances  and  the  Suggestion  System 

It  would  be  naive  to  expect  management  to  succeed  completely  in  this  task. 
And  insofar  as  it  falls  short,  there  is  room  for  suggestions  from  employees.  These, 
of  course,  are  evidences  of  failure  on  the  part  of  management  to  properly  plan  such 
improvements.  The  greater  the  volume  of  usable  suggestions,  the  greater  the  failure 
of  management  in  its  planning  function.  In  this  light,  the  suggestion  system  is  re- 
vealed as  an  effective  appraisal  of  management,  although  I'll  grant  that  it  is  prob- 
ably seldom  considered  as  such. 

Many  people  don't  want  to  "clutter  up"  their  suggestion  systems  with  griev- 
ances, gripes,  and  items  pertaining  to  the  personnel  program.  I'm  not  in  sympathy 
with  such  a  position.  If  the  pressure  is  there,  I'd  want  to  let  the  steam  off  rather 
than  burst  the  pipes.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  assume  we  allow  such  sugges- 
tions in  our  system.  Again,  I'd  contend  that  each  usable  suggestion  received  was 
evidence  that  the  personnel  program  had  failed  to  plan  and  provide  a  solution  for 
an  employment  problem.  Or  rather,  the  planning  was  ineffective  because  a  problem 
arose,  when  the  very  object  of  the  planning  is  to  prevent  such  problems  from  occurring. 

A  good  reason  for  having  a  suggestion  system  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  little  understanding  of  human  relations  at  the  present  time.  Sure,  "employees  are 
people,"  but  we  need  a  great  deal  of  research  before  we  will  understand  what  makes 
them  tick  on  the  job. 

Suggestion  systems  can  help  a  great  deal  in  solving  immediate,  short-run  human 
relations  problems.  But,  in  general,  they  cannot  contribute  much  toward  basic  under- 
standing. That's  why  I  believe  that  some  of  the  money  now  being  spent  on  suggestion 
systems  could  be  spent  much  more  profitably  on  personnel  research. 

I'll  try  to  clarify  this  point  with  an  illustration.  Suppose  two  suggestions  came 
in  from  department  "x".  Both  say  that  productivity  is  low  in  that  department. 
The  first  suggestion  recommends  improving  productivity  by  increasing  morale 
through  a  program  of  longer  vacations.  The  second  suggestion  says  let's  increase 
productivity  by  requesting  that  all  employees  in  the  department  be  of  approximately 
the  same  age  and  sex.  The  problem  is,  which  suggestion  should  you  adopt — or  should 
you  drop  both?  Maybe  still  other  suggestions  have  been  made  to  increase  morale 
and  productivity.  How  does  one  evaluate  such  suggestions? 

Literature  Little  Help 

One  way  would  be  to  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  field.  And  what  do  you  find? 
You  find  many  programs,  panaceas,  "principles,"  and  statements  of  relationships 
between  morale  and  productivity.  Generally,  you  encounter  the  flat  statement  that 
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high  morale  and  high  productivity  go  hand  in  hand.  Unfortunately,  that,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  "principles  of  sound  personnel  relations,"  are  largely  untested  hy- 
potheses. 

Take  morale  and  productivity,  for  example.  Those  relationships  still  haven't 
been  objectively  determined,  although  it  would  appear  vital  to  do  so.  It  is  possible 
that  a  tough  disciplinary  policy  may  be  more  conducive  to  high  productivity  than 
a  weaker  disciplinary  policy,  although  the  latter  could  yield  higher  morale.  Or 
perhaps  some  level  of  morale  between  low  and  high  would  yield  maximum  productiv- 
ity. We've  got  to  find  these  relationships  through  research.  We  must  also  discover 
what  affects  morale  and  in  what  ways.  High  pay,  good  supervision,  good  working 
conditions?  Right  now  our  knowledge  of  such  relationships  is  alarmingly  small. 
Well,  there's  the  picture  as  I  see  it.  First,  there  is  little  real  understanding  of  person- 
nel relations  policies  and  practices.  This  is  responsible  for  much  dissatisfaction  with 
current  personnel  programs.  Second,  it  will  take  considerable  time  and  effort  to  ac- 
quire such  understanding.  Third,  in  the  short-run,  while  we  are  obtaining  under- 
standing through  human  relations  research,  suggestions  systems  offer  a  valuable 
medium  of  improving  personnel  policies  and  practices  and  correcting  mistakes  in 
our  current  programs.  Fourth,  however,  suggestions  systems  alone  will  probably 
contribute  little  toward  better  understanding,  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  expansion  of  human  relations  research.  In  this  way,  positive  preventive 
action  can  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes  and  gaps  in  the  personnel  program. 

The  quality  of  human  relations  we  have  may  well  determine  the  survival  of  our 
democratic,  free-enterprise  system.  Without  a  great  expansion  of  personnel  research, 
the  prospects  for  attainment  of  that  goal  may  be  remote. 


This  Company's  policy  is  to  hire  for  jobs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  then  promote  rather 
than  to  bring  in  outsiders  for  top  level  jobs.  Ex- 
perts on  screening  and  placement  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  personnel  department  to  insure  the 
hiring  and  development  of  promising  employees. 


The  DuMont  Employee 
Profile 


By  Harry  Housten,  Industrial  Relations  Director, 

Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,   Inc., 

East  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

The  selection,  training,  and  upgrading  of  personnel  is  a  problem  faced  by  all 
industry.  It  is  one  which  we  at  DuMont  have  diligently  tried  to  solve.  From 
our  earliest  days  as  a  Company,  we  have  adhered  to  the  principle  that  we 
should  be  extremely  careful  in  our  selection  of  employees,  even  for  the  simplest  of 
jobs.  We  felt  that  we  should  confine  our  hiring  as  much  as  possible  to  the  jobs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  that  the  jobs  further  up  should  be  filled  from  within 
the  organization  on  the  primary  basis  of  demonstrated  ability. 

This  policy  might  well  be  considered  idealistic,  full  of  pitfalls,  and  quite. impos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  No  one,  however,  would  deny  the  tremendous  impact  on 
morale  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  For,  obviously,  every  ambitious  employee  would 
be  "on  his  toes"  knowing  that  his  opportunity  for  personal  advancement  would  be 
largely  dependent  on  his  own  accomplishments.  In  the  beginning,  when  we  were 
very  small,  it  was  not  too  difficult  to  reach  this  goal.  Through  very  careful  selection 
and  personal  knowledge  of  each  individual,  we  could  follow  our  plan  very  closely. 

Early  Screening  and  Testing 

During  World  War  II,  our  products  were  in  great  demand.  We  were  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  became  more  than  a  one-man  show.  It  was  necessary  to  entrust 
our  policy  to  many  people.  At  this  point  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  our  ideals.  In  fact,  none  of  us  knew  how  we  could  maintain  our  standards  but  we 
felt  that  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  stave  off  any  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple. None  of  us  at  this  stage  had  any  notion  of  how  we  could  do  this. 

Our  first  step  was  to  work  out  a  "patterned  interview"  type  of  application 
blank  that  would  insure  a  more  uniform  screening.  With  an  improvement  in  this 
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direction,  we  next  became  aware  of  the  weakness  in  our  upgrading  procedure  and, 
as  a  result,  worked  out  a  merit  rating  procedure  whereby  every  employee  was  peri- 
odically rated  and  his  progress  accordingly  directed. 

Then,  too,  we  were  beginning  to  feel  that  some  sort  of  testing  procedure  would 
be  desirable  at  the  screening  interview.  The  so-called  I.Q.  tests  were  becoming 
popular  so  the  I.Q.  was  added  but,  for  the  first  year,  was  given  no  weight  in  our 
decisions.  During  this  period,  as  the  merit  rating  sheets  came  in,  we  would  study 
the  original  application  form,  the  I.Q.,  and  the  merit  rating  until  we  could  begin 
to  see  a  "pattern"  develop.  We  found  we  had  a  useful  tool. 

Experience — Research  and  Results 

We  expanded  rapidly.  Many  new  responsibilities  developed  and  we  boldly 
proceeded  to  fill  such  jobs  by  promotion  from  within.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
there  were  grave  dangers  in  this  practice.  A  good  worker  does  not  always  make  a 
good  supervisor.  Our  next  step  was  to  organize  and  develop  a  series  of  supervisory 
training  conferences.  Not  being  angels,  we  courageously  stepped  in  with  an  ambitious 
program  and  we  felt  that  the  best  program  would  be  one  that  was  built  around  our 
own  needs.  No  outsider  could  fully  understand  our  problem,  we  reasoned.  Planned 
discussions  were  built  around  our  own  problems  and  supplemented  by  sound  films. 
Attendance  was  mandatory  for  all  except  President  and  Vice-president.  We  were 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  these  conferences. 

World  War  II  was  now  over  and  we  went  through  the  normal  conversion  head- 
aches. The  real  test  was  just  ahead.  The  years,  '48,  '49,  and  '50,  brought  newer  and 
greater  trials.  Our  expansion  continued  at  a  greater  pace  than  in  the  war  years  and 
we  felt  that  we  had  begun  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  manpower  barrel.  We  had  at 
this  time  a  large  corps  of  interviewers  trying  desperately  to  screen  applicants.  We 
were  faced  with  a  terrific  absentee  and  turn-over  problem.  Having  heard  of  the  excel- 
lent work  that  had  been  done  by  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  veteran  screen- 
ing and  placement,  we  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  call  in  the  experts. 

Outside  Experts  Help 

With  their  help  we  built  a  battery  of  aptitude  and  personality  tests.  To  validate 
these  tests,  we  called  for  volunteers  from  within  our  organization  to  be  tested.  We, 
of  course,  assured  them  that  since  they  had  proved  their  worth  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  results.  From  the  grades  thus  obtained,  we  observed  that  we  could  set 
a  tentative  "norm",  realizing  that  a  newcomer  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  would 
be  expected  to  score  somewhat  below  it. 

We  then  began  to  apply  these  tests  to  all  candidates  for  positions  and  accepted 
only  those  who  had  favorably  measured  against  these  norms.  The  first  reaction  from 
the  factory  was  excellent.  Suddenly,  however,  we  began  to  be  plagued  with  excessive 
turn-over.  We  became  greatly  alarmed  as  the  unfavorable  reaction  at  this  point  could 
ruin  our  program. 
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Our  first  thought  was  that  we  might  have  set  our  sights  too  high.  As  we  did 
not  want  to  lower  our  standards,  we  decided  to  draft  a  letter  to  all  those  who  had 
been  tested,  hired,  and  had  left  us.  The  letter  was  mailed  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  It  stated  the  purpose  of  the  testing  and  asked  for  a  frank  statement  as  to 
their  reason  for  leaving.  It  assured  them  that  their  names  would  remain  confidential. 
There  was  an  excellent  percentage  of  returns  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  number 
that  gave  the  same  reason  for  leaving.  The  replies  from  these  ex-employees  stated 
that  they  were  worried  about  their  ability  to  attain  our  standards  with  the  short 
period  of  training  given  in  the  factory.  So  we  asked  the  Training  Department  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Division  to  develop  a  new  training  program.  This  program  was 
designed  to  eliminate  this  worry  and  to  give  our  employees  that  feeling  of  security 
so  necessary  to  good  workmanship  and  job  satisfaction.  We  can  truthfully  state  that 
our  employees  are  now  performing  better  than  at  any  time  in  our  history! 

Employee  Profile  Development 

Because  we  realized  that  we  would  have  to  keep  faith  with  a  higher  calibre 
employee,  we  initiated  and  developed  another  ambitious  program  which  we  choose 
to  call  "Employee  Profile  Development".  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  Employee 
Profile  is  a  plotted  inventory  of  the  education,  experience,  abilities,  skills,  work 
record,  and  personal  attributes  of  an  employee.  It  includes  all  the  data  from  the 
screening  interview,  application  form,  and  pre-hiring  testing  plus  merit  rating  scores. 

This  "profile"  is  confidential  and  available  only  to  the  employee  and  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Division.  An  employee  (who  knows  that  his  future  in  our  com- 
pany depends  largely  upon  the  development  of  his  profile)  may  request  a  consultation 
at  any  time.  Here  we  try  to  point  out  the  ways  in  which  his ' '  profile' '  may  be  rounded 
out  to  prepare  him  to  advance  in  the  phase  of  operations  for  which  he  seems  most 
suitable.  At  this  interview,  we  advise  what  courses  of  study  should  be  undertaken 
and  where  they  are  available  at  the  most  reasonable  cost.  In  many  instances,  they 
will  be  provided  in  our  own  DuMont  Improvement  Program  and  are  given  without 
cost  on  the  employee's  own  time.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  employee's  "profile" 
is  developed. 

The  Statistical  Analyzer 

Obviously,  we  are  too  large  to  make  effective  use  of  this  information  if  it  is 
necessary  to  hand-sort  our  files.  Fortunately,  there  has  been  developed  by  I.B.M. 
an  electronic  statistical  analyzer  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "electronic  brain") 
that  can  do  this  sorting  job  rapidly,  efficiently,  and  without  errors  or  favoritism. 
Briefly,  it  operates  in  the  following  manner:  The  information  on  each  employee  pro- 
file is  key  punched  on  individual  I.B.M.  cards  which  are  maintained  in  a  current 
status  in  the  I.B.M.  file.  When  a  new  job  is  created  or  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
statistical  analyzer  (IBM  H  101)  is  adjusted  to  sort  for  the  profile  of  the  job  in  ques- 
tion and  the  sorting  is  done  at  the  amazing  speed  of  450  cards  per  minute! 
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To  anyone  with  imagination,  it  is  obvious  that  the  usefulness  of  the  101  in 
personnel  work  does  not  stop  here.  For  example,  an  emergency  might  require  several 
men  with  some  particular  skill  or  knowledge  for  a  rush  job.  The  101  can  go  to  work 
and,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  all  such  employees  can  be  brought  to  our  attention. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  feel  that  we  have  the  plan  that  will  enable  us  to 
attain  our  goal  without  compromising  the  principles  adopted  in  the  very  early  days 
of  our  history.  All  of  us  realize,  though,  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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relations.  He  has  written  many  articles  and,  with  Matthew  J.  Murphy,  is  author  of  "Job  Evaluation 
and  Employee  Rating",  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 

Thomas  C.  Kent  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Detroit  and  has  been  a  staff  lecturer  in  Personnel 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  personnel  work  since 
leaving  college  and  served  in  the  Navy  during  the  war. 

Herbert  G.  Heneman,  Jr.  is  Assistant  Director  and  Research  Associate  of  the  Industrial  Relation 
Center  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  studies  published  by  the  Center 
and  of  numerous  articles,  bulletins  and  books.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
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and  only  practical  heart-beat  amplifier,  which  gave  him  his  opportunity.  When  the  function  of  per- 
sonnel was  recognized  and  the  position  of  Personnel  Manager  created  Housten's  record  earned  him  the 
appointment  to  this  position.  Under  his  leadership  the  company  has  developed  an  exceptionally  ad- 
vanced personnel  program,  particularly  in  testing,  training  and  employee  communications. 


BOOKS 


Participation  of  Foremen  in  Management 


"The  future  of  management  effici- 
ency in  American  industry  depends  on  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  unity 
within  management.  Unity  within  manage- 
ment means  that  all  persons  who  have  man- 
agerial functions  know  what  those  func- 
tions are,  are  given  authority  to  perform 
them,  are  taken  into  management  council, 
and  are  provided  with  the  emoluments 
which  go  with  management  status."  This 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Glenn  Gardi- 
ner, Vice-President  of  Forstmann  Woolen 
Company,  and  Robert  L.  Gardiner,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  Cornell  University,  after  making  an 
investigation  of  how  the  management  or- 
ganization operates  in  numerous  companies. 
They  describe  the  long-range  programs  of 
supervisory  development  underway  in  many 
companies  in  their  book,  "Vitalizing  the 
Foreman's  Role  in  Management,"  (Mc- 
Graw-rlill,  New  York:  1949,  2.74  pages, 
indexed,  $3.50). 

Of  chief  concern  to  top  management,  once 
more,  is  the  foreman.  Companies  gearing 
for  defense  output,  and  others  less  immed- 
iately— but  no  less  certainly — affected  by 
pressures  on  the  nation's  manpower  are  tak- 
ing a  good  look  at  the  caliber  and  status  of 
their  foremen  and  other  supervisors.  Many 
companies  faced  these  problems  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  confused  status  of  the  super- 
visor in  American  business  and  industry  led 
to  aggressive  efforts  to  widen  and  strengthen 
the  interest  of  foremen  in  unionization  A 
very  great  number  of  companies  tackled 
immediate  problems   only,  and  many  lost 
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interest  even  in  these  when  the  threat  of  un- 
ionization of  foremen  was  relieved  by  Taft- 
Hartley  restictions  on  such  activities  by  su- 
pervisors. The  Gardiners'  book  has  not  been 
written  as  an  antidote  to  foremen's  union- 
ization. More  positive  and  constructive,  the 
authors'  purpose  is  to  present  the  programs 
of  companies  where  the  foremanship  func- 
tion really  is  a  management  function.  To 
leave  foremen  out  of  participation  in  man- 
agement is  to  neglect  an  opportunity  to  use 
one  of  the  most  vital  forces  in  a  company — 
the  force  inherent  in  the  position  of  those 
very  members  of  management  who  are  in 
constant  and  immediate  contact  with  rank 
and  file  employees. 

Who  Is  A  Supervisor? 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  manv  companies 
to  undertaking  improvements  in  the  role  of 
the  supervisor  is  the  awareness  by  top  man- 
agement that  many  of  those  labeled  "fore- 
men" are  not  actually  doing  supervision. 
But,  as  the  Gardiners  emphasize,  the  fore/nan 
must  have  a  real  management  job  in  his  own  eyes 
as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  top  management. 
"Without  clearly  defined  management  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority,"  they  write, 
"the  foreman  finds  himself  in  an  organiza- 
tional no  man's  land.  One  minute  he  is 
considered  a  part  of  management,  but  the 

next  he  may  be  treated  as  a  worker 

Failure  to  create  real  management  positions 
can  only  result  in  hazy  organizational  pat- 
terns and  in  the  alienation  of  foremen  from 
management." 

The  re-alignment  of  management  posi- 
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tions  must  always  be  gradual  in  any  com- 
pany. The  authors  present,  as  an  example, 
the  extensive  supervisory  development  pro- 
gram that  has  been  underway  in  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company.  Among  the  objectives 
of  this  program  are  the  following :  (i)  Set-up 
real  management  positions,  (2.)  Select  capa- 
ble people  for  them,  (3)  Establish  sound  com- 
pensation practices,  (4)  Maintain  a  three-way 
flow  of  information,  and  (5)  develop  suitable 
training  programs.  A  checklist  of  several 
pages  is  included  in  the  book,  facilitating  an 
analysis  by  the  user  of  the  extent  to  which 
supervisors  in  a  particular  company  are  per- 
forming managerial  functions.  The  check- 
list also  contains  items  for  reviewing  a  com- 
pany's personnel  practices  as  they  affect 
foremen. 

Qualifications  of  Supervisors 

Some  of  the  best  material  in  the  Gardi- 
ners'  book  pertains  to  the  importance  of 
determining  the  qualifications  that  an  effec- 
tive supervisor  should  have.  While  this 
must  be  determined  within  each  company, 
for  the  most  part,  the  authors  make  several 
helpful  observations.  For  example,  they 
point  out  that  supervisors  are  usually  se- 
lected upon  the  recommendation  of  other 
supervisors.  The  authors  suggest  that  the 
requirements  for  a  company's  various  super- 
visory posts  should  be  put  in  writing;  that, 
in  addition,  an  inventory  should  be  made  of 
employees  in  each  department  to  discover 
those  who  meet  the  minimum  requisites  so 
that  these  employees  can  be  developed  and 
the  necessity  of  making  hasty  selections  of 
supervisors  avoided.  The  authors  state  that 
"a  winning  management  team  cannot  be 
built  out  of  lightweight  material."  They 
further  insist  that  the  judgment  of  several 
people  is  necessary  for  a  proper  choice,  and 
that  the  candidates  should  be  interviewed 
by  two  or  more  top  executives.  This  prac- 
tice has  the  added  advantage  of  integrating 
the  new  supervisor  more  closely  with  the 
management  organization.  The  authors 
present  good  material  on  both  individual 
and  group  training  of  supervisors,  and  give 


useful  examples  of  evaluating  supervisory 
performance. 

Communication 

A  major  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
communication  within  management.  Many 
detailed  and  interesting  examples  of  com- 
pany practices  are  given,  including  the  ex- 
cellent plan  that  has  been  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral years  at  Forstmann  Woolen  Company. 
Policy  manuals,  periodic  conferences,  occa- 
sional letters  and  other  special  communi- 
cations, reports  on  company-union  negotia- 
tions when  they  are  in  progress,  grievance 
analyses,  surveys  of  foremen's  opinions,  and 
numerous  other  methods  of  exchanging  in- 
formation are  described. 

These  case  studies  in  the  participation  of 
supervisors  in  management  in  numerous 
companies  will  doubtless  stimulate  other 
companies  to  make  similar  efforts,  particu- 
larly at  this  time.  It  is  perhaps  regrettable 
that  reports  of  this  kind  emphasize  pro- 
grams in  manufacturing  firms.  Some  good 
work  is  being  done  in  commercial  firms, 
though  the  majority  lag  behind  manufac- 
turing in  working  towards  scientific  man- 
agement and  the  appreciation  of  principles 
of  human  relations. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  EMPLOYEE  SELEC- 
TION. By  Roy  M.  Dorcus  and  Margaret 
N.  Jones.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1950. 
349  pages.  $4.50 

This  is  a  book  for  which  psychologists 
in  industry,  personnel  research  workers  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  use  of  tests  in 
selecting  employees  will  have  frequent  use. 
It  brings  together,  in  abstract  form,  material 
on  psychological  tests  that  has  been  pub- 
lished up  to  1949  in  journals  and  other 
sources.  Much  of  this  material  is  hard  to 
track  down,  even  in  large  or  specialized 
libraries.  From  these  abstracts  one  may 
judge  whether  the  full  article  would  be 
needed  in  connection  with  a  particular  proj- 
ect of  one's  own.  In  a  great  many  cases  it 
would  not  be,  for  many  of  the  abstracts 
present  the  original  material  in  detail.  In 
other  instances,  a  perusal  of  the  abstracts 
would  show  that  the  original  article  is  not 
pertinent. 

Some  may  feel  the  greatest  service  the 
authors  have  rendered  is  to  obviate  the  need 
for  going  to  certain  original  references  one 
might  have  in  mind,  for  an  article  that  fails 
to  meet  their  criteria  for  inclusion  in  this 
Handbook  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  It  is 
astounding,  indeed,  that  the  authors'  in- 
vestigation revealed  that,  of  2.,ioo  refer- 
ences they  examined,  only  4x7  met  these 
criteria  of  minimum  adequacy.  More  careful 
reporting  of  research  in  psychological  test- 
ing is  needed. 

The  authors  themselves,  in  presenting 
the  abstracts,  outline  the  original  articles 
according  to  the  criteria  they  established 
for  selecting  them.  These  criteria  are  that 
an  article  should  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ing information :  (1)  the  type  of  employee 
investigated;  (2.)  the  number  of  subjects; 
(3)  the  tests  used;  (4)  the  criterion  of  job 


proficiency,  and  (5)  a  report  of  the  actual 
results  obtained. 

These  abstracts  are  intentionally  non- 
critical,  since  they  will  be  used  for  different 
purposes  by  different  people.  Any  summary 
evaluation  would  be  too  general.  Sufficient 
factual  information  is  given  so  that  the 
reader  can  evaluate  each  reference  in  terms 
of  the  use  to  which  he  might  put  it.  At  the 
front  of  the  book  is  a  Job  Index  so  that  one 
may  conveniently  look  up  the  abstracts  of 
articles  bearing  on  tests  for  a  particular  job 
or  type  of  work.  Over  zoo  jobs  are  listed  in 
the  index  and,  for  a  considerable  number,  a 
multiplicity  of  abstracts  are  included  in  the 
book.  There  are  also  an  index  of  tests  re- 
ported on  in  the  abstracts  and  an  index  of 
authors. 

As  the  authors  state,  the  abstracts  they 
have  made  do  not  represent  all  the  impor- 
tant work  which  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  selection  of  employees  by  tests.  Many 
excellent  studies  conducted  by  industrial 
firms  are  not  published  in  sources  available 
to  the  public.  The  authors  urge  such  publica- 
tion in  the  interests  of  better  understanding 
of  an  important  segment  of  human  be- 
havior— namely,  work — and  of  a  more  thor- 
ough investigation  of  human  talents.  Many 
psychologists  in  industry  do  not  have  time 
to  prepare  their  data  for  publication  in  the 
usual  journals,  but  the  authors  state  they 
would  be  glad  to  receive  information  about 
such  investigations  in  industry  so  that  they 
could  make  it  available  in  future  editions 
of  the  Handbook.  Dr.  Dorcus  is  Professor  of 
Psychology,  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  Medical  School,  and  also  Dean  of 
the  Division  of  Life  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  at  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Jones 
is  Research  Assistant  in  Psychology,  the 
State  College  of  Washington.   The   Hand- 
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book  is  one  of  the  publications  in  McGraw- 
Hill's  excellent  "Publications  in  Psychol- 
ogy" of  which  Clifford  T.  Morgan  is  now 
Consulting  Editor,  an  office  performed  for 
twenty  years  by  John  F.  Dashiell. 

E.  W.  Fassberg 

Survey  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  RIGHT  CAREER  FOR  YOU.  By  Eu- 
gene J.  Benge.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New 
York,  1950.  150  pages.  $5.00. 

It  is  rather  a  prodigious  task  to  review 
Benge's  book  briefly.  There  is  so  much  ma- 
terial in  each  chapter  that  needs  particular 
attention  drawn  to  it.  This  is  especially 
true  since  Benge  has  organized  the  basic 
fields  of  measurement  rather  well.  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  measures  interest,  in- 
telligence and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions that  he  draws  from  rather  unreli- 
able and  somewhat  invalid  measuring  tools 
that  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  following  comments  with  respect 
to  the  measures  used  by  Benge  are  appro- 
priate: 

1 .  Interests — Coverage  of  ani  nterest  field 
by  the  use  of  ten  items  (obviously  labeled) 
is  inadequate.  Many  people  would  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  or  interpreting  some 
of  the  terms  he  uses  in  his  scales. 

2..  Intelligence — Benge  uses  timed  tests 
but  permits  an  individual  to  take  them 
without  supervision.  Lack  of  supervision, 
permitting  laxity  in  time  allocation,  can 
render  the  results  obtained  from  any  timed 
test  invalid.  The  choice  of  the  content  for 
the  memory,  vocabulary,  reasoning  and 
space  perceptions  tests  is  quite  poor  and 
would  be  disapproved  by  most  test  con- 
structors. 

3.  Mechanical  Intelligence — Here  Benge 
leaves  the  realm  of  aptitude  and  concen- 
trates on  information  and  achievement  in 
seven  specific  mechanical  areas.  Again  the 
magical  numer  of  ten  items  is  employed. 
Furthermore,  scoring  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  frequency  and  skill  with  which 
the  individual  performs  the  tasks  he  reports 
as  having  done. 


4.  Social  Development — In  this  area 
Benge  demonstrates  several  inconsistencies. 
In  a  temperament  scale  of  140  items,  Benge 
insists  that  the  individual  select  35  (no  more 
— no  less)  even  if  he  has  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  others  to  make  up  his 
mind.  In  contrast  to  this,  a  "Personal 
Traits"  scale  of  no  items  uses  a  very  "pin- 
pointed", probing  method  for  obtaining  40 
replies  with  double  checks  on  10  out  of  the 
40.  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  some  ex- 
perimentation with  this  probing  method  to 
prove  its  value  for  more  accurate  self-re- 
porting. Following  this,  Benge  goes  right 
back,  on  a  "leadership  qualifications"  scale 
to  the  ludicrous  by  suggesting  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
the  items  realistically,  do  so  by  indicating 
what  he  thinks  he  would  do  if  he  were  in 
such  a  position. 

The  second  section  of  Mr.  Benge's  book 
is  devoted  to  the  facts  concerning  jobs  and 
career  fields.  It  is  an  excellently  organized 
digest  of  the  material  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook.  He  also  describes  and  illustrates 
a  very  intriguing  job  analysis  form. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  a  short 
but  pungent  summary  of  how  to  get  a  job 
and  contains  pointers  on  how  to  improve 
oneself  in  order  to  get  ahead  on  the  job. 

The  last  two  sections  are  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  first  part  in  which  Benge  gives 
no  evidence  as  to  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  his  short,  unsupervised  tests  whose  scor- 
ing keys  are  obvious  and  whose  norms  are 
unspecified. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that 
comprehensive  measures,  administered  un- 
under  proper  supervision  using  appropri- 
ate testing  facilities,  are  the  prerequisites  for 
good  diagnosis  and  prediction.  Only  this 
way  can  we  hope  to  obtain  valid  and  reli- 
able estimates  of  human  abilities  and  be- 
havior. 

Hyman  Brandt,  Ph.  D.,  Dir.  of  Research 

The  Personnel  Institute,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Personnel  Research 


Human  Operators  and  Automatic  Machines  by 
John  D.  Coakley,  Dunlap  and  Associates, 
Inc.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  3,  No.  4,  pp. 
401-41 1 . 

A  manufacturer  using  automatic  ma- 
chines will  usually  look  for  causes  of  product 
variation  in  the  raw  materials  and  in  the 
machines  themselves.  Mr.  Coakley  shows 
in  this  article  that  making  products  by  auto- 
matic machinery  presents  problems  not  only 
for  the  production  engineer  but  for  the  psy- 
chologist as  well. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  production  of  3 
operators  on  the  same  automatic  nylon  ho- 
siery machine  in  5  consecutive  8-hour  shifts. 
The  basic  adjustments  of  the  machine  were 
unchanged  and  the  same  lot  of  yarn  was 
used  throughout  the  study.  All  factors  were 
held  constant  except  the  operator  and  the 
time  of  day.  12.00  hose  were  produced.  Vari- 
ations in  the  hose  produced  were  measured 
in  weight.  The  hose  produced  by  operator 
A  showed  less  variability  than  those  made 
by  operators  B  and  C.  The  weight  distribu- 
tions of  stockings  produced  by  each  operator 
on  different  shifts  showed  marked  consist- 
ency from  one  day  to  the  next. 

In  general,  the  variations  were  found 
to  arise  from  relatively  simple  causes  such 
as  the  order  in  which  he  uses  the  machine 
controls,  the  way  he  sets  the  controls,  and 
the  way  he  stretches  and  inspects  hose  dur- 
ing knitting.  All  of  these  disturbing  vari- 
ables can  be  controlled  readily  through 
proper  education  and  training  of  the  opera- 
tors. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  situation 
where  costly  variation  has  been  attributed 
to  raw  materials  and  machines,  the  human 
factors  were  much  more  important.  The 
psychologist  can  often  develop  training 
procedures  through  which  the  variability 
of  the  operator  may  be  controlled. 


Can  Personality  Tests  Identify  Accident-Prone 
Employees?     by     Frank    J.     Harris,  United 


States    Public    Health    Service.     Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.  3,  No.  4,  pp.  455-459. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  determine 
what  personality  differences  could  be  meas- 
ured between  a  group  of  2.5  industrial-acci- 
dent repeaters  and  a  group  of  2.5  industrial 
workers  workers  who  were  accident  free. 
The  subjects  were  employees  of  the  Stew- 
art-Warner   Corporation    in    Indianapolis. 

The  two  groups  were  carefully  selected 
and  matched  on  practically  every  relevant 
respect  but  one — accident  frequency.  The 
15  matched  pairs  included  3  female  pairs 
and  xx  male  pairs,  and  10  different  jobs  were 
represented.  The  50  subjects  were  tested 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  tests  used  to  study  the  hypotheses 
about  accident  proneness  were  as  follows: 

1.  }4  Items  of  Biographical  Information. 
Only  3  items  out  of  the  34  showed  differences 
which  were  significant  at  the  5%  level, 
which  the  authors  consider  no  more  than 
would  reasonably  be  expected  by  chance. 
One  of  these  three  was  that  the  accident 
group  considered  themselves  better  than 
average   automobile   drivers. 

x.  77  "Personality"  Items.  These  were 
of  the  type  used  in  the  Bernreuter  Inventory. 
The  differences  were  negligible  and  ap- 
proximated chance  expectancy. 

3.  Multiple  Choice  Rorschach.  No  sig- 
nificant differences  were  found  by  either  of 
two  scoring  methods  tried. 

4.  Kosenzweig  Picture-Frustration  Study. 
The  proportional  frequency  of  each  type  of 
response  was  practically  identical  for  the 
two  criterion  groups. 

No  significant  differences  were  found 
to  exist  between  the  groups  in  their  re- 
sponses to  the  test  items.  The  author  recog- 
nizes the  limitations  of  this  study,  but  he 
considers  it  significant  that  no  clues  or 
trends  emerged  that  seemed  to  demand  fur- 
ther investigation.  He  concludes  that  it 
seems  possible  that  accident  proneness, 
implying    a    psychological    predisposition 
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to  get  hurt,  may  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated. 


A  Method  for  Analyzing  Employment  Inter- 
views by  Harry  W.  Daniels  and  Jay  L.  Otis, 
Personnel  Research  Institute.  Pesonnel  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  3,  No.  4,  pp.  4x5-444. 

A  sample  of  60  interviews  was  col- 
lected by  recording  them  electronically  in 
the  employment  offices  of  eight  companies. 
Lapel  microphones  were  used  by  both  the 
interviewer  and  the  applicant,  but  there 
were  no  other  devices  in  sight  to  distract 
attention.  The  applicants  and  the  13  inter- 
viewers engaged  in  this  study  indicated  on  a 
questionnaire  that  the  recording  did  not 
affect  the  interview  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

These  interviews  were  timed;  it  was 
found  that  the  average  interview  lasted  ten 
minutes,  of  which  the  interviewer  spoke 
5.72.  minutes  and  the  applicant  spoke  3.02. 
minutes.  In  only  one  company  did  the 
applicant  speak  longer  than  the  interviewer. 

Fifty-four  of  these  interviews  were 
suitable  for  technique  analysis.  In  addition 
to  the  analysis  of  the  time  spent  by  the  two 
participants  in  the  interview,  2.1  categories 
were  selected;  each  interview  was  analyzed 
by  classifying  each  exchange  into  one  or 
more  of  these  categories.  The  total  number 
of  exchanges  for  each  category  then  was 
taken  as  a  pattern  of  the  technique  of  the 
interviewer  in   that   interview. 

The  categories  included  the  following: 

"7.  Number  of  questions  asked  by  in- 
terviewer. 

8.  Number  of  "old  information" 
questions;  i.e.,  questions  concern- 
ing information  which  was  al- 
ready a  matter  of  record  on  the 
application  blank. 

9.  Number  of  "new  information" 
questions. 

13.  Volunteered  information  state- 
ments by  the  applicant. 

17.  Company  information  given  by 
the  interviewer. 


18.  Suggestions  or  advice  to  the  appli- 
cant. 

2.x.  Interruptions   by   the   applicant." 

An  interview  analysis  sheet  was  drawn 
up  which  is  reproduced  in  the  article.  As 
the  analyst  listened  to  the  recording  he  made 
appropriate  check  marks  on  the  analysis 
sheet.  The  basic  unit  in  the  analysis  was  the 
exchange — any  utterance  on  the  part  of  the 
interviewer  followed  by  an  applicant  re- 
sponse. The  number  of  exchanges  in  each 
category  was  totaled  for  each  interview  and 
entered  on  data  cards.  The  intercorrelations 
of  these  categories  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Table  4  is  an  impressive  display  of  153 
intercorrelations  carried  out  to  3  decimal 
places.  Of  these  only  72.  of  the  r's  are  sig- 
nificant at  the  5%  level  or  better.  It  would 
seem  that  the  statistical  methods  employed 
are  unnecessarily  refined  and  not  appropriate 
to  the  original  data  collected.  What  is  the 
significance,  for  example,  of  a  correlation 
of  .2.76  between  time  spent  in  pauses  and 
advice  given  the  applicant?  All  reporting 
in  r's,  especially  to  3  decimal  places,  is 
unsuitable  for  such  data.  This  table  does 
not  show  the  number  of  cases  involved  in 
the  correlations.  The  number  of  interviews 
is  given  in  other  places  in  the  article  as  60, 
although  in  one  place  it  was  mentioned  that 
only  54  were  suitable  for  analysis. 

The  method  of  collecting  recorded  em- 
ployment interviews  and  analyzing  them 
under  a  number  of  categories  in  terms  of  the 
exchange  between  interviewer  and  appli- 
cant would  seem  to  be  very  useful.  The 
statistical  treatment  of  these  data  by  prod- 
uct moment  correlations  is  however  open  to 
question. 

The  authors  state  that  their  intention 
is  to  determine  what  actually  occurs  in  em- 
ployment interviews,  not  to  evaluate  the 
techniques  used.  Their  purpose  is  to  devise 
a  method  which  will  be  useful  in  the  objec- 
tive study  of  interviewing  techniques.  With 
a  more  objective  basis  for  comparing  inter- 
views, further  work  on  evaluation  may  lead 
to  improvement  of  the  interview  as  a  selec- 
tion tool. 


Across  The  Editor's  Desk 


News  of  the  Personnel  Associations 


The  Personnel  Managers  Club  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  held 
its  January  meeting  on  the  9th  and  heard  a 
stimulating  talk  by  Joseph  N.  Scanlon, 
on  the  subject  "Productivity,  Motivation 
and  Morale."  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  "Scanlon  Plan".  The  December 
meeting  heard  an  address  by  E.  H.  van 
Delden,  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 
at  New  York  University  on  "Labor  Rela- 
tions As  I  See  Them  At  The  Mid-Century 
Mark".  Among  the  many  interesting  things 
he  said  the  following  struck  me  as  espe- 
cially pertinent  at  this  time.  "Lastly,  we 
must  educate  all  employees— supervisors 
and  workers  alike — in  the  problems  of  the 
Company."  Doesn't  this  touch  one  of  the 
important  aspects  of  communicating  with 
your  employees — telling  them  what  you 
are  doing? 


The  Personnel  Association  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  has  just  completed,  in 
cooperation  with  the  W.  E.  Uphohn  In- 
stitute for  Community  Research,  the  ninth 
semi-annual  industrial  wage  survey.  This 
covers  2.8  companies  in  the  Kalamazoo 
area    employing    17,000    persons. 


The  Australian  Institute  of  Man- 
agement, Melbourne  Division  publishes 
each  month  The  Management  News.  The 
November  issue  outlines  the  program  of 
activities  for  195 1.  This  includes  three 
study  circles,  six  lecture  courses  and  two 
top-management  conferences,  together  with 
other  activities.  The  Management  News 
tells  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Dodd, 
formerly  President  of  the  American  Man- 
agement Association.  He  will  be  in  Aus- 
tralia during  March  and  April  195 1  making 
fourteen  addresses  in  six  cities. 


The  Civil  Service  Assembly  held  its 
Annual  Conference  in  Atlanta  in  Novem- 
ber. The  last  issue  of  CSA  Newsletter 
announces  that  the  proceedings  of  the  1950 
Conference  will  be  available  shortly.  Copies 
of  the  proceedings  are  priced  at  $7 . 5  o — $5 .00 
each  to  members.  The  address  of  the  As- 
sembly is  13 13  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago  37. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
of  Chicago  continues  its  busy  season. 
The  January  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  the  8th  and  was  addressed  by  Professor 
Willard  Wirtz  of  the  School  of  Law,  North- 
western University.  His  topic  was  "The 
Wage  Stabilization  Outlook."  The  Train- 
ing Group  met  on  January  16th  for  an 
address  by  Leonard  G.  Henderson,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  on  "Train- 
ing Techniques  and  Their  Practical  Appli- 
cation." The  Employee  Security  Group 
heard  an  address  by  Francis  J.  Durtt, 
Director  Industrial  Relations,  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Cleveland.  His 
topic  was  "Communication  as  a  Stimulus 
to  Employee  Security."  The  management- 
employment-community  relations  group 
met  on  Tuesday  February  1st  to  hear 
Carl  French  of  the  National  Association  of  ' 
Manufacturers  speak  on  "Why  Listen  to 
Fortune?"  His  subject  is  the  two-part 
article  which  appeared  in  Fortune  Maga- 
zine on  Management-Employee  Communi- 
cations which  was  severely  critical  of 
management.  A  special  meeting  was  held 
on  January  2.5th  which  was  addressed  by 
Frederick  H.  Harbison  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  "The  Coming  Squeeze  in  In- 
dustrial Manpower." 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association   Bulletin   for  December 
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is  a  very  lively  issue.  It  announces  three 
new  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bulletin; 
Monroe  B.  Scharff  of  Cold  Cathode  Light- 
ing Corporation  (an  occasional  author 
of  Personnel  Journal),  John  C.  Matthews, 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Company,  and 
Herbert  R.  Brown  of  Naval  Clothing 
Depot.  The  same  issue  announces  that 
Dorothy  Hyland,  Personnel  Officer  of  Dry- 
dock  Savings  Bank,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  publications  staff  of  the  Bulletin,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Employee  Relations  of  the  Savings  Banks 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Pension  Study  Group  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  suspended  its  meetings  during 
the  summer,  has  resumed  its  activities 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Hasson, 
General  Foods  Corporation.  The  third 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
November  Loth  and  listened  to  an  address 
by  Colonel  Lawrence  D.  Wilkinson  the 
newly  appointed  New  York  State  Civil 
Defense  Director.  His  topic  was  "Indus- 
try's Part  in  Civil  Defense." 


an    address    by    Dr.     Gilbert    Brighouse, 
"Finding  Personal  Security." 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  publication,  Per- 
sonnel Panorama  carries  a  year-end  greeting 
from  its  new  President,  Roy  S.  Leighton, 
Personnel  Manager  of  Frederick  and  Nelson, 
Seattle.  This  issue  contains  a  description  of 
the  work-college  program  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  National  Bank  of 
Portland.  Under  this  program  boys  are 
taken  at  18  and  given  part  time  work 
while  going  through  college.  The  program 
provides  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  college 
expenses.  Various  interesting  features  of 
the  program  are  described  in  this  article. 


Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Associations  of  Los  Angeles  announces 
in  the  January  issue  of  Pira-scope  the  Janu- 
ary dinner  meeting  at  which  members  were 
addressed  by  Peter  F.  Drucker.  His  talk 
dealt  with  the  coming  manpower  short- 
age. The  December  general  meeting  heard 


The  House  Magazine  Institute  pub- 
lishes each  month  HM-eye.  The  January 
meeting  of  the  Association  heard  a  panel 
of  five  editors  discuss  "The  Industrial 
Editor  in  The  National  Emergency."  Spe- 
cial congratulations  were  offered  to  five  com- 
pany papers  and  to  their  editors.  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
edited  by  Mary  C.  Flanagan,  for  the  De- 
cember 8th  issue  on  Two-way  Communi- 
cation. The  Lamp  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (N.J.)  edited  by  E.  R.  Sammis 
for  an  unusual  human  interest  story.  The 
Lipton  Link  published  by  Thomas  J.  Lipton 
Inc.,  edited  by  June  Guncheon  for  an 
interesting  story  on  "Quality  Controls 
And  Sales."  The  Ethyl  News  published  by 
The  Ethyl  Corporation  and  edited  by 
Thomas  Chyadas  for  a  fine  customers' 
relations  job.  Rolling  Stock  published  by 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 
and  edited  by  Joseph  W.  Rice,  for  the  first 
of  a  "Good  Neighbor"   series   of  articles. 


The  California  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  heard  at  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  January,  an  address 
by  Max  D.  Kossoris,  Regional  Director, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  His  subject 
was  The  Shifting  Wage  Pattern  Under  New 
Economic  Control  Law.  As  the  speaker  said, 
"we  may  be  doing  business  with  the  wage 
boards  sooner  than  we  think."  He  dis- 
cussed the  newly  revised  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  on  cost  of  living  and 
pointed  out  significant  shifts  in  interpreta- 
tion that  may  well  mark  a  new  era  in 
wage  and  salary  determination  for  em- 
ployees. 


James  C.  Worthy  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company  and  President  of  Industrial 
Relations  Association,  Chicago  has  sent 
members  an  interesting  letter  containing 
some  severe  criticisms  of  the  typical  person- 
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nel  office.  The  anonymous  writer  of  this 
letter  asks  these  four  questions. 

i.  Why  do  some  personnel  men,  paid 
to  know  their  stuff,  deal  with  commercial 
employment  agencies  who  take  a  hand- 
some bite  out  of  hired  employees'  pay 
checks  for  weeks  to  come. 

i.  Why  do  they  lay  down  hard  and 
fast,  and  never-to-be-changed,  qualification 
rules  that  eliminate  good  men  who  are 
just  an  inch  or  two  away. 

3.  Why  do  personnel  men  hire  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  workers  so  there  are 
numerous  cliques  all  over  the  office  and 
plant. 

4.  Why  do  the  personnel  men  use 
large  application  forms  that  ask  so  many 
questions. 


The  Washington  Personnel  Associa- 
tion held  its  January  dinner  meeting  at  the 
Willard  Hotel  on  the  Z5th.  The  subject  was 


Personnel  Problems  Under  Mobilization.  Three 
speakers  took  separate  sections  of  the 
general  problem.  They  were,  Frank  D. 
Norton,  Deputy  Director,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Selective  Service  System;  Howard 
Anderson,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs; 
and  Arthur  W.  Motley,  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  The  association  holds 
regular  meetings  on  timely  subjects.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  this  year  is  J. 
Harvey  Daly  who  is  Personnel  Director 
of  Giant  Food  Department  Stores.  Vice 
President  for  Programs  is  Augusta  H. 
Clawson,  Director  of  Hannah  Harrison 
School.  Vice  President  for  Public  Rela- 
tions is  Robert  D.  Coffman  who  is  Editor 
of  Pepconian,  the  employee  magazine  at 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company.  Vice 
President  for  Membership  is  Harry  G. 
Easmann  who  is  in  charge  of  training  at 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  Wash- 
ington. 


Conference  News 


The  17TH  Annual  Mid- west  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Relations  was  held 
at  Chicago,  Friday,  December  zz,  1950 
with  the  general  subject  "The  Impact  of 
War  Mobilization  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions." The  Conference  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  School  of  Business  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  Chicago.  Pro- 
ceedings have  been  issued  which  appear 
in  mimeograph  form  on  4Z  pages.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  is  an  address  by  Peter 
F.  Drucker,  author  and  consultant  on  labor 
problems.  His  topic  was  "The  Imminent 
Crisis  in  Labor  Relations."  Mr.  Drucker 
points  out  that  the  present  emergency  is 
doing  what  all  emergencies  of  the  same 
kind  do.  They  give  labor  a  free  hand,  and  if 
a  tight  labor  market  is  created,  this  gives 
the  labor  leader  a  stranglehold  on  the  econ- 
omy. He  also  predicts  that  as  soon  as  labor 
controls  are  introduced  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  going  into  the  discard.  He  thinks  the 
union  shop  will  grow  shortly  as  a  result  of 


emergency  pressures  but  believes  that  the 
question  of  public  rights  will  emerge. 


The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  held  its  January  meeting  over  a 
two-day  period  in  New  York  City,  devoting 
itself  to  the  topic  "Mobilizing  For  The 
Emergency".  Three  sessions  of  particular 
interest  to  personnel  people  were  (a)  Build- 
ing a  Work  Force  During  Mobilization  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Malcoln  Muir,  Presi- 
dent of  Newsweek;  (b)  Keeping  the  Worker  on 
The  Job  chairman,  Norman  R.  Abrams, 
Vice  President  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.  and 
(c)  Plus  Factors  for  Peak  Production  for  which 
the  Chairman  was  Thomas  S.  Spates,  Pro- 
fessor of  Personnel  Administration,  Yale 
University  formerly  Vice  President,  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation. 


The  Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Hu- 
man Relations  in  Industry  is  always  im- 
portant and  the  proceedings  contain  many 
things  of  interest  to  the  personnel  worker. 
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Last  year's  Conference  was  held  on  July  19th 
to  2.3rd  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George.  The 
proceedings  are  contained  in  a  handsomely 
printed  book  of  136  pages  available  for  $1.50 
from  the  National  Council  of  YMCA,  Z91 
Broadway,  New  York  7.  Addresses  of  par- 
ticular note  are  Management' s  Obligation  to 
Disseminate  Economic  Facts  by  Hugh  L.  Rush, 
Vice  President,  Opinion  Research  Corpora- 
tion, Princeton,  N.  J.;  Strength  and  Weak- 
nesses in  Industrial  Relations  Programs  by  S. 
Avery  Raube  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board;  Communications  Programs 
That  Will  Disseminate  Economic  Facts  by 
Harry  F.  Gracey,  of  SKF  Industries,  Phila- 
delphia; Induction  of  Employees  by  Frank  K. 
Welch  of  Carrier  Corporation,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


The  American  Management  Associ- 
ation has  recently  issued  Office  Management 
Series  No.  12.7  containing  the  following 
addresses  made  at  the  Office  Management 
Conference  October  30th  and  31st,  1950. 
A  Supervisory  Training  Program  That 

Works Charles  M.  Skade 

Employee  Communications,  A  Number 
One  Job :  The  General  Motors  Story 
Milton  E.  Mumblow 
The  White  Collar  Worker  in  the  Amer- 
ican Economy Robert  K.  Burns 

Defense  Production  and  the  National 

Economy Sumner  H.  Slichter 

Economic  Mobilization  Challenges  Of- 
fice Management.  .  .  Eldridge  Haynes 
The  Association  has  also  issued  Per- 
sonnel Series  No.  135  covering  some  of  the 
addresses  at  the  Personnel  Conference  Octo- 
ber 2Jid  to  4th,  1950.  The  addresses  are  as 
follows. 

Security  and  Loyalty  Considerations  in 

Personnel  Administration 

Willard  V.  Merrihue 


Personnel   Problems   Under   Mobiliza- 
tion— A  Panel  Session: 
Planning  for  Industrial  Mobilization 
Duncan  J.  Morgan 
Foreseeable    Selection    Service    Re- 
quirements. .  .Col.  Daniel  O.  Omer 
Effective   Recruitment   and   Utiliza- 
tion of  Manpower.  .A.  W.  Motley 
Economic  Policy  Faces  the  Future .... 
Leon  H.  Keyserling 
Management's  Challenge  in  the  Com- 
ing Decade Ernest  H.  Hahne 

Approaches  to  Economic  Education — 

An  Appraisal C.  Scott  Fletcher 

Personnel  Series  No.   136  contains  five 
addresses  given  at  the  Management  Asso- 
ciation Personnel   Conference  October  znd 
to  4th,  1950. 
The  Thinking  Behind  the  1950  General 
Motors  Agreement.  .Louis  G.  Seaton 
Impact  of  Mobilization  on  Company 

Wage  and  Salary  Structure 

Richard  C.  Smyth 

Collective  Bargaining  in  a  Transition 

Economy — A  Trade  Unionist's  View 

George  W.  Brooks 

Economic  Issues  in  Labor-Management 

Relations James  J.  Healy 

Trends  in  the  Wage  and  Salary  Picture 
N.  Arnold  Tolles 
Each  of  these  proceedings  is  available 
at  $1.2.5  to  tne  general  public  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Management 
Association,  330  W.  42JKI  Street,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 


The  Northern  Ohio  Personnel  and 
Executive  Conference  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land on  January  19th  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
An  address  on  manpower  problems  was 
made  by  Wade  E.  Shurtleff,  Associate  Edi- 
tor, Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Employee  Magazines 

Weirton  Steel  Company  and  Editor  Employees  Bulletin,    issued     monthly   to  all 

Jones  are   keeping  up  the  good   work  in         employees.  The  December  issue  is  a  pleas- 
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ure  to  read — and  to  look  at.  One  page  is 
devoted  to  the  new  wage  and  salary  sched- 
ules under  the  heading  "Weirton  Sets  Top 
Pay  for  Steel  Industry."  Much  space,  as 
usual,  is  devoted  to  doings  of  employees  at 
the  plant  and  their  families  at  home.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  pages  is  labeled 
"Pride  and  Joy  Department,"  and  shows 
many  attractive  children  of  which  Peggy 
Sue  Baker,  aged  about  4,  is  my  choice  for 
first  place!  Another  page  under  the  heading 
"Free  Enterprise  Keeps  the  Lines  of  Oppor- 
tunity Open,"  shows  pictures  of  ten  men 
who  recently  received  promotions  and 
gives  their  jobs,  employment  and  wage 
record.  Each  issue  contains  at  least  one 
item  of  "cheesecake";  December's  shows 
Virginia  Mayo  in  what  looks  like  a  bath- 
ing suit.  A  page  is  devoted  to  the  new  Com- 
pany owned  radio  station,  WEIR  and  tells 
of  some  of  its  activities. 

Pension  Plan  Pays  Off  is  the  title  of  a 
two-page  story  in  the  December  issue  of 


Pipelines  of  U.  S.  Pipe  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Burlington,  N.  J.  It  tells  the  story 
of  nine  men  just  retired  who  together  have 
worked  for  the  Company  2.79  years.  Dot 
Austin  is  Editor. 


Personnel  Service  Newsletter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  devotes  most 
of  its  December  issue  to  a  questionnaire  de- 
signed by  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Nixon  and  called 
"Employee  Evaluation  of  His  Supervisor." 
This  contains  2.1  questions  which  the  em- 
ployee may  check  in  evaluating  his  super- 
visor. 


Northland  Greyhound  Lines  issues 
each  month  the  employee  magazine  Rear 
View  Mirror.  The  December  issue  devotes 
three  pages  to  listing  the  names  of  service 
awards  to  employees  of  Greyhound.  These 
names  are  in  four  lists,  those  attaining  zo 
years  of  service,  15  years,  10  years  and  5 
years. 


Recent  Publications 


Labor  Magazines  are  interesting,  par- 
ticularly to  an  Editor.  A  contrast  is  afforded 
by  a  comparison  of  The  American  Federation- 
ist,  the  monthly  magazine  issued  by  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  from  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  and  the  CIO  News 
issued  each  week  in  Washington  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  Anything  which  I  say  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  either 
magazine.  The  American  Federationist  is 
usually  36  pages  on  slick  paper  with  many 
illustrations  and  photographs.  It  is  dig- 
nified if  not  indeed  a  little  severe.  The 
CIO  News,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  12. 
pages  in  tabloid  newspaper  size  and  style 
and  it  makes  no  pretense  of  being  dignified. 
In  fact  it  is  a  little  rough,  perhaps  at  times 
crude.  At  any  rate  it  doesn't  give  manage- 
ment much  of  a  break.  Both  magazines 
have  this  in  common:  they  want  more  and 
more  for  labor  and  they  are  very  willing 
to  ask  government  for  some  of  it  without 


too  much  evidence  of  awareness  of  the 
"catch"  in  free  handouts.  It  is  a  little  dis- 
quieting to  find  the  American  Federationist 
giving  two  valuable  pages  to  an  attack  on 
the  American  Medical  Association  by  Oscar 
Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator. 
Mr.  Ewing  concludes  his  usual  plea  for 
"more"  with  this  optimistic  bit  of  socialist 
philosophy,  "The  fight  to  adopt  a  health 
insurance  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  will  go  on."  If  it  is  going  where 
the  British  plan  went  I'd  just  as  soon  stay 
home! 


Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 
will  conduct  a  five  and  one  half  day  course 
for  employee  magazine  editors  at  Stillwater, 
March  11-17.  Staff  for  the  course  includes, 
from  industry,  Merritt  Whitmer,  Swift  & 
Company,  Edward  R.  Sammis,  Editor  of 
The  Lamp,  Standard  Oil  Company  (N.  J.), 
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and  Otto  N.  Forkert,  President  of  O.  M. 
Forkert  and  Associates,  Chicago,  Graphic 
Arts  Consultants.  The  course,  held  in  pre- 


National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers continues  to  do  a  swell  job  in  its 
Industrial  Relations  Division.  Under  date 
of  October  1950  the  division  issued  Case 
Book — Employee  Communications  in  Action. 
This  is  a  9  x  11  booklet  of  xj  pages  giving 
a  wealth  of  material  on  problems  of  em- 
ployee communication.  After  several  pages 
of  general  discussion  there  follows  a  long 
series  of  case  histories  telling  what  various 
companies  have  done  in  an  effort  to  improve 
communications  to  and  from  employees. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  compila- 
tions on  this  subject  that  has  appeared. 
The  Association's  address  is  14  W.  49th 
Street,  New  York  10. 


Industrial  Sociology  is  the  title  of  an 
imposing  new  book,  said  to  be  the  first 
comprehensive  volume  on  this  important 
new  field.  It  is  further  described  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  sociology  of  work  rela- 
tions. The  book  is  huge  in  size  and  content, 
consisting  of  896  closely  printed  pages. 
It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  and 
sells  for  $6.00.  I  have  sampled  a  number  of 
chapters  to  test  the  quality  and  practi- 
cality of  the  book  and  it  apparently  is 
excellent. 


Employee  Benefit  Plans  in  Opera- 
tion is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  issued  by 
The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton 7,  D.  C.  whose  address  is  1x31 — 2.4th 
Street,  N.W.  The  book  is  by  Jay  V.  Strong 
Vice  President  the  Wyeth  Company  and 
gives  detailed  discussion  of  all  types  of 
employee  benefit  plans.  This  would  be  a 
good  book  for  every  personnel  department 
to  use  in  checking  over  the  effectiveness  of 
its  employee  benefit  plans. 


The  Labor  Trend,  a  supplement  to 
the  Executive's  Labor  Letter  issued  by  Na- 
tional Foremen's  Institute,  contains  in  the 


vious  years,  usually  draws  from  50  to  75 
company  magazine  editors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


issue  of  December  7th,  1950  an  article  on 
Recruitment  and  Selection  in  the  Current  Emer- 
gency by  Ernest  de  la  Ossa,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel, National  Broadcasting  Company. 
By  means  of  question  and  answer  de  la 
Ossa  brings  out  various  problems  faced  by 
the  recruiters  of  labor.  He  deals  with 
problems  of  application  blanks,  employ- 
ment testing,  sources  of  new  employees  and 
other  matters. 


The  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  has  issued  a  number  of  reports 
of  interest  to  personnel  workers.  The  Con- 
ference Board  Business  Record  No.  10  con- 
tains an  article,  "Wages  Up — Anyway  You 
Look  At  Them."  The  Management  Record 
No.  11  has  an  article,  "Military  Leave — 
What  Happens  to  Benefit  Plans?"  The 
Business  Record  No.  11  has  a  discussion  on 
our  aging  population  and  its  importance 
in  government  and  industry.  This  is  in  an 
article  "Trends  and  Longevity." 


Princeton  University  from  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Section  has  issued  a  new  list 
of  selected  references  under  the  title  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Problems  in  Industrial 
Mobilization.  This  is  8  pages  with  about  60 
references  to  books  and  articles.  The  leaflet 
is  available  at  uoi  from  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Section,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


Harvard  Business  Review  for  No- 
vember 1950  contains  a  useful  article  "Pen- 
sion Plans — Check  List  for  Administra- 
tors." This  is  by  Jules  J.  Justin  and  relates 
primarily  to  details  that  should  be  watched 
in  connection  with  collective  bargaining 
on  pensions.  Part  1  covers  points  prior  to 
the  bargaining  sessions.  Part  2.  deals  with 
problems  which  arise  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  Part  3  deals  with  numerous  bar- 
gainable  factors  and  considerations. 
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The  American  Economic  Foundation 
has  issued  a  number  of  publications  many 
of  which  show  the  relation  of  men  and 
management  to  economics.  The  Foundation 
has  recently  issued  its  schedule  for  a  series 
of  seminars  to  be  held  from  January  to 
December  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  seminars  for  dis- 
cussion leaders  to  develop  skill  in  explain- 
ing economics  in  discussion  sessions.  This  is 
built  around  an  interestingly  designed  16 
page  booklet  How  to  Explain  The  Economic 
Factors  of  Life  to  Your  Worker.  These  seminars 
will  be  held  in  19  cities  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  each  one  being  three  days.  There 
will  also  be  a  series  of  seminars  on  cost 
reduction  following  a  manual  Lower  Costs 
Through  Human  Engineering.  These  will  be 
held  in  nine  cities  and  each  one  is  a  two-day 
Conference.  Finally  there  is  a  group  of 
seminars  for  policy  level  executives  de- 
scribed in  Management' s  Missing  Link.  These 
will  be  held  in  four  cities,  each  seminar 
being  two  days  in  duration.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  J.  E.  Canning,  Amer- 
ican Economic  Foundation,  195  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


American  Management  Association 
has  just  issued  Sources  of  Economic  Informa- 
tion for  Collective  Bargaining.  This  is  Research 
Report  No.  17  and  is  by  Ernest  Dale.  This  is 
a  well  printed  book  of  171  pages  and  sells 
for  $3 .75 . 


The  Harvard  Business  Review  for 
January  195 1  contains  an  article  "Current 
Practices  in  Executive  Compensation"  by 
Arch  Patton. 


Elliott  Service  Company  issues  Man- 
agement Information."  This  is  a  weekly  letter 
for  foremen  and  supervisors,  well  prepared 
in  four  pages,  8^  x  11  inches.  It  is  in  such 
brief  and  clearly  expressed  form  as  to  give 
maximum  likelihood  of  being  read  by  the 
recipient.  The  issue  of  January  8th  dis- 
cusses anger  in  connection  with  handling 
grievances.  The  issue  of  January  15th  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Survey  Re- 


search Center  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. This  immensely  important  research 
project  should  be  known  to  all  executives 
and  supervisors.  Some  of  the  lessons  learned 
from  this  research  are  brought  out  in  the 
January  15th  issue  of  Management  Informa- 
tion. 


The  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  at  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  issues 
a  quarterly  magazine  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  Review.  It  is  pleasant  after  getting 
through  all  those  long-winded  titles,  to 
find  an  excellent  publication  devoted  pri- 
marily to  problems  of  union  relations.  It  is 
a  well  edited  publication  running  usually 
more  than  300  printed  pages  and  is  a  "must" 
for  all  students  of  labor  problems.  Subscrip- 
tion  price   is   $4.00   per   year. 


Quotes  Ending,  edited  by  Robert  D. 
Breth  devotes  the  December  issue  to  the 
importance  of  making  full  use  of  the  covers 
of  the  Company  magazine.  It  gives  case 
illustrations  from  magazines  from  different 
companies  showing  effective  ways  in  which 
the  covers  have  been  used.  Quotes  Ending 
is  the  publication  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Editors. 


Personnel  Administration,  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  continues 
its  impressive  way.  The  November  issue 
has  an  article  describing  how  the  Associa- 
tion operates  under  the  title  "How  the 
SPA  Gets  Its  Work  Done."  J.  Henry  Brown, 
Jr.,  writes  a  valuable  article,  "The  First 
Junior  Management  Intern  Program."  This 
internship  is  a  well  planned  course  of 
training  for  new  young  people  when  first 
brought  into  Federal  Agencies. 


Financial  World,  Investment  Banking 
Magazine  awards  each  year  a  prize  for  the 
best  annual  corporate  report.  The  prize  this 
year  was  divided  between  The  Chanpion 
Paper  and  Fiber  Company  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio  and  General  Motors  Corporation. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PERSONNEL  MANAGER:  3  years  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  in  plant 
of  500  men  with  contractual  relations  with  12.  unions.  Responsible  for  personnel  selection  and  place- 
ment. Introduced  psychological  testing  program.  Cornell  graduate.  Age  2.6.  Married  veteran.  Reply 
Box  122. 


PLANT  PERSONNEL— INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  10  years  industrial  experience. 
Past  7  years  directing  a  comprehensive  program  of  personnel  administration  including  employment, 
safety,  training,  suggestions,  group  insurance,  job  evaluation,,  wage  and  salary  administration,  labor 
relations.  M.A.  degree  and  graduate  work.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Resume  on  request.  Reply  Box 
12s. 


PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS:  Law  School  Graduate,  Industrial  Relations  Major  College, 
Presently  taking  masters  in  Labor  Law.  One  year  experience  Personnel  Dept.  Large  Organization. 
Stenographer.  Veteran,  Married.  Age  2.7.  New  York  City  Resident.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  120. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS:  Wanted  by  men  and  women  qualified  by  house  organ  experience  in  business 
and  industry.  Write  to  Andrew  Cerruti,  House  Magazine  Placement  Bureau,  %  Underwood  Corpora- 
tion, 1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR:  9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor  re- 
lations and  personnel  administration,  including  policy  development,  negotiations,  employment,  job 
evaluation,  merit  rating,  pensions,  insurance,  communication,  supervisory  training,  discipline.  Now 
employed  as  Labor  Relations  Director,  multi-plant  company,  A.F.L.,  CIO  and  office  unions,  top  level 
staff  function.  Seeking  overall  industrial  relations  responsibility.  College  graduate.  Age  40,  Present 
salary  S7500.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  121. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  In  medium  sized  manufacturing  plant  with  two  years  experience  per- 
forming varied  duties  such  as  job  description  and  evaluation,  grievance  research,  editing  small  publi- 
cation, devising  and  administering  tests  and  interviewing  desires  challenging  position  in  personnel 
administration  and  employee  relations.  Pay  consistent  with  responsibility.  Age  2.7.  Education  BA, 
mainly  economics,  psychology  and  engineering  subjects  plus  additional  related  night  school  courses. 
Previous  work  experience  in  plant  and  office  and  7.-1/2.  years  in  Engineer  Corps.  Reply  Box  12.6. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  BBA  degree  in  Personnel  Management.  Background  contains  among 
other  courses,  wage  and  salary  evaluation,  labor  research  and  job  analysis.  Minored  in  economics. 
Age  2.3,  living  in  New  York  but  will  relocate.  Resume  will  be  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box  12.8. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Married,  2.9  year  old  veteran  has  AB  background  of  sociology,  other 
social  sciences  and  some  psychology  and  an  MA  training  in  social  work  including  human  behavior 
courses,  statistics  and  administration  as  well  as  intensive  training  and  field  work  experience  in  in- 
terviewing. Desires  position  in  personnel  work.  Willing  to  start  at  beginning.  Minimum  salary  open 
but  dependent  on  opportunity  for  advancement.  Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  gladly  sent.  Reply 
James  Mays,  652.0  Torresdale  Avenue,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL  AND  WAGE  ADMINISTRATION:  5  years  industrial  experience  in  all  phases  of  per- 
sonnel administration.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  hourly  and  salary  job  evaluation.  Have  supervised 
salary  administration  plan  covering  5000  employees.  Now  employed  as  Personnel  Manager  of  com- 
paratively small  manufacturing  company.  Desire  employment  with  larger  company  offering  greater 
opportunity.  Prefer  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  College  graduate.  Single  woman.  Age  Z9.  Re- 
ply Box  12}. 

HELP  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANTS:  Large  industrial  chemical  company  located  in  New 
England  has  openings  for  a  personnel  assistant  and  a  training  assistant.  Applicants  should  have  tech- 
nical or  administrative  degree,  three  to  five  years  experience  in  personnel  relations  with  a  company 
which  has  effective  and  progressive  personnel  programs,  and  be  under  35  years  of  age.  Reply  Box  127. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted   under  these  headings  at  50  cents  a  line  for  one  insertion.     Average  97  chaiactets  per  line 
10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  2.0%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more. 
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£cUt<n  fo  deaden,:- 


TWO    MACHINISTS  WERE    TALKING     Over 

the  lunch  table  one  day  about  their  jobs. 

"Bill,  why  don't  you  join  the  union?" 

"Our  shop  is  non-union,  Tom,  and  I 
don't  see  any  advantage  in  belonging  to  the 
union." 

"The  union  would  get  you  higher 
wages,  Bill." 

"How  could  they;  we  have  the  highest 
wages  in  the  industry  right  now.  And 
even-  time  competitive  rates  go  up  we  get 
an  increase,  too,  without  even  asking 
for  it." 

"But  Bill,  no  matter  what  advantages 
vou  have,  they  are  not  guaranteed  to  you. 
You  have  no  labor  contract." 

"That's  so,  Tom;  I  suppose  the  Com- 
pany could  change  our  wages,  or  cut  out 
some  of  the  other  benefits  which  we  have, 
since  they  are  not  guaranteed  to  us  by  con- 
tract." 

"Yes,  Bill,  that's  the  advantage  of  a 
union;  everything  is  put  down  in  black  and 
white  in  the  contract  and  the  Company 
can't  go  back  on  it." 

A  large  New  England  manufacturing 
company  has  one  small  plant  which  is  not 
unionized,  and  in  reflecting  on  the  condi- 
tions in  that  plant  as  compared  with  its 
unionized  plants  the  Company  realized  that 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  employees  do 
not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  written  con- 
tract. The  farsighted  industrial  relations 
manager  decided  to  see  if  this  omission 
couldn't  be  remedied,  both  to  the  advantage 
of  the  employee  and  of  the  Company.  Ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  to  develop  such  a 
contract,  and  while  there  is  no  union  to  sign 
it  it  is  a  written  representation  by  the  Com- 
pany writh  guarantees  as  to  continuance  of 


its  provisions.  This  is  so  interesting  that 
Personnel  Journal  is  planning  to  tell  you 
more  about  it  in  a  future  issue. 


Probably  the  most  complicated  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  human  relations  in  in- 
dustry are  in  training.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  difference  in  attitude  toward  training 
in  different  organizations.  International 
Harvester  Company  is  one  which  has  for 
many  years  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  problem.  Fowler  McCormick,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, has  frequently  said  that  after  a  com- 
pany reaches  a  certain  size  it  becomes  a 
social  institution  with  a  definite  public 
responsibility.  Accordingly,  he  considers 
that  the  Harvester  Company  has  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  industrial  education  and 
training  for  its  employees,  and  indeed  for 
its  stockholders  and  its  customers.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  E.  H.  Reed,  Manager 
Education  and  Training  at  International 
Harvester  Company.  With  the  letter  was  a 
booklet,  "Adult  Education  in  Industry", 
which  deals  with  the  various  training  and 
educational  programs  sponsored  by  Har- 
vester. This  program  is  so  extensive,  so 
well  thought  out,  and  of  such  long  dura- 
tion, that  I  look  forward  before  long  to  an 
article  telling  more  about  it. 


Speaking  of  education,  Middle  West 
Service  Company,  2.0  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago 6,  Illinois,  has  prepared  some  very 
interesting  information  under  the  title 
American  Economic  Information  Program.  A 
number  of  companies  have  made  use  of  this 
program,  among  them  Wisconsin  Power  and 
Light    Company    and     the    Pennsylvania 
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Power  and  Light  Company.  The  materials  after  reading  the  article  in  January  Person- 
for  this  course  are  drawn  from  a  wide  va-  nel  Journal  Spotlight  on  An  Unsolved  Prob- 
riety  of  authoritative  sources  and  are  in  the  lent — Communications,  by  our  contributing 
form  of  slide  films  with  accompanying  script  editor  Eileen  Ahern.  He  calls  attention  to  a 
and  a  "personal  participation  skit",  which  recent  announcement  by  the  Department  of 
always  pleases  the  audience.  The  slides,  in  the  Air  Force  which  has  been  concerned 
colors,  tell  how  the  United  States  Enter-  about  the  use  of  complicated  and  unfamiliar 
prise  System  works  to  the  advantage  of  all.  words  in  its  written  communications.  The 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  American  system  men  eat  in  dining  halls  instead  of  mess  halls 
works  by  incentive  rather  than  by  force  and  when  a  soldier  gets  in  trouble  he  is 
and  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  way  that  picked  up  by  the  Air  Police  and  not  the 
will  work  in  a  society  of  free  individuals.  M.P.  Monroe  B.  Scharff  who  sent  us  this 
Before  showing  the  materials  to  an  asks  "wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  personnel 
audience  a  series  of  questions  is  asked.  Then  people  tried  a  new  language  like  this?" 
the  same  questions  are  asked  afterward.  The  My  answer  to  that  is  that  perhaps  it 
change  in  attitude  is  considerable  and  shows  wouldn't  be  funny  but  it  would  be  a  great 
the  influence  exerted  by  this  material.  A  relief  if  authors  would  stop  telling  about 
typical  question  is  the  following.  "After  a  the  way  they  "approach"  a  problem  and 
Company  has  paid  for  materials,  taxes  and  instead,  tell  exactly  what  they  do  about  it. 
other  costs,  who  would  you  say  gets  the  It  would  also  encourage  me  to  read  about  a 
largest  share  of  the  money  that  is  left  to  be  new  method  or  procedure  for  doing  some- 
divided  between  the  employees  and  own-  thing  without  having  it  called  a  "tech- 
ers — the  employees  or  the  owners?"  10,916  nique. 

people  were  asked  this  question  before  and  

after  hearing  this  material  and  discussing  An    industry    where    labor-manage- 

it.  Here  are  the  percentages  "before"  and  ment  relations  were  not  always  good  has 

"after".  recently  developed  a  scholarship  program 

Bcfon        After  to  send  each  year  to  Columbia  University  11 

Employees 57.1        85.3  sons  of  workers  who  are  members  of  local 

Owners 34.1        10.8  3  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 

Don'tknow 8.7          3-9  trical  Workers,  AFL,  with  grants  of  $4,160. 

each.  There  are  one  thousand  high  school 

Totals 100%      100%  students  and  graduates  who  will  be  eligible 

The  entire  procedure  is  described  in  a  for  this  program  and  from  them  it  is  ex- 
leaflet  The  Road  Ahead  is  Our  Challenge.  This  pected  that  n  will  be  selected  each  year 
tells  about  this  quick,  easy  and  inexpensive  for  a  program  that  will  cover  tuition,  books 
explanation  of  the  American  Economic  Sys-  and  fees  for  three  years  of  liberal  arts  study 
tem  and  how  it  improves  employee  rela-  at  Columbia  College  and  three  more  in  the 
tions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  only  six  hours  Electrical  Engineering  Section  of  the  Uni- 
of  employee  time  are  necessary  to  see  and  versity  School  of  Engineering.  The  project 
hear  the  material.  The  course  was  developed  was  developed  by  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Jr. 
Edwin  Venard  and  Robb  M.  Winsborough  Business  Manager  of  Local  No.  3  in  co- 
of  Middle  West  Service  Company,  Chicago,  operation  with  Dean  Chamberlain  of  Co- 
in consultation  with  executives  of  their  lumbia  University  and  Dr.  John  R.  Dunning 
client  companies,  a  group  of  public  utilities  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Joint 
organizations.  Presentation  is  made  easy  by  Industry  Board  whose  Chairman  is  A.  Lin- 
a  kit  of  materials  for  the  training  leader.  co'n  Bush. 

One  of  our  readers  has  been  stimu-  Personnel  Journal  is  being  quoted 

lated  to  make  a  comment  on  communication  frequently   and   it's   articles  are  being  re- 
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printed  with  regularity.  One  article  which 
was  copied  an  unusual  number  of  times  ap- 
pears in  the  September  1950  issue  of  Person- 
nel Journal,  What  the  Chrysler  Strike  Did  to 
the  Union  Members. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  labor-man- 
agement conflict  but  not  very  much  about 
how  well  they  get  along  together.  Walter 
E.  Elliott  in  a  recent  address  before  a  labor 
group  told  this  story. 

"You  may  know  the  story,  for  in- 
stance, of  what  happened  in  Milwaukee 
where  Local  #407,  UAW-CIO  did  some- 
thing of  its  own  accord,  unheard  of  in  labor- 
management  relations.  It  took  the  Reader's 
Digest  to  uncover  such  a  story.  Union  mem- 
bers plagued  by  uncertainty  over  their  jobs, 
decided  they  had  a  real  stake  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Unit  Drop  Forge  Company. 
With  the  company's  approval,  it  sent  out 
two  of  the  union  officers  to  stir  up  new 
business.  Later,  other  members  joined  them 
and  they  scoured  the  Middle  West.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  business  was  humming  to 
capacity,  thanks  to  the  suggestions  and 
work  of  the  union." 


From  Alameda,  California  comes  an 
interesting  story  of  a  program  for  training 
in  democratic  leadership.  Harry  L.  Mor- 
rison, Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee,  City  of  Alameda,  Calif., 
writes  about  the  Coro  Foundation  Internship. 


From  a  list  of  between  50  and  100  appli- 
cants, the  Coro  Foundation  has  selected 
each  year  since  1946,  11.  candidates,  who 
were  awarded  the  Foundation's  scholarship 
for  an  "internship  in  municipal  affairs." 
They  are  thereafter  guided  through  nine 
months  of  training  in  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment, union  labor  and  business  manage- 
ment. 

"The  first  principle  which  the  founda- 
tion's staff  attempts  to  build  up  in  the  in- 
terns is  a  realization  that  they  must  use 
every  source  of  information  available  before 
coming  to  a  decision  on  any  issue.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  use  this  information,  the  in- 
terns are  made  to  see  that  facts  are  distinct 
from  assumptions;  that  we  often  identify 
the  facts  with  our  assumptions,  thereby 
warping  the  information  we  receive  and 
consequently  the  decisions  we  make." 

"The  importance  of  personal  communi- 
cation is  strongly  emphasized  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Coro  Foundation.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  the  intern  how  to  deal 
with  other  people  and  express  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  he  is  understood."  (This 
sounds  like  something  that  would  be  useful 
to  industry.) 

During  his  internship  the  young  novice 
is  brought  in  daily  touch  with  problems  of 
business,  labor  and  government  and  he 
learns  how  closely  related  they  are.  In  view 
of  the  interdependence  of  government,  labor 
and  industry  it  is  heartening  to  see  this 
training  for  better  understanding. 


Personalities 


Personnel  Management,  like  any 
other  occupation,  usually  offers  the  highest 
recognition  and  rewards  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  traditional  path  to  success — 
specialized  education,  long  step-by-step  ex- 
perience, and  hard  work.  But  there  are  no- 
table exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  J.  J. 
Morrow  is  one  such  exception.  Like  a  good 
many  other  men  during  the  war,  who  found 
their  normal  peacetime  businesses  seriously 
limited,  Joe  Morrow  got  a  war  job.  This 


was  in  March  of  1943.  He  was  39  at  the 
time,  and  had  spent  the  past  thirteen  years 
building  a  profitable  construction  business 
in  neighboring  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Residential  housing  was  at  a  standstill, 
however,  and  Morrow  became  an  inspector 
at  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford  manufac- 
turer of  postage  meters,  then  100  per  cent 
converted  to  war  work. 

Three  months  later  Morrow  was  made 
superintendent    of   a    new    500-man    night 
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shift.  In  May  of  1944  he  became  assistant 
to  the  personnel  director,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  he  was  named  personnel  man- 
ager, a  position  he's  held  ever  since,  al- 
though the  title  was  changed  to  Director  of 
Personnel  Relations  in  February,  1950.  Pit- 
ney-Bowes  employs  3,000  persons,  half  of 
whom  are  scattered  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  in  93  branch  and  district  offices. 

In  the  last  few  years  Pitney-Bowes  has 
become  increasingly  well  known  in  business 
and  industry  for  its  harmonious  labor-man- 
agement relations,  and  for  the  progressive 
policies  and  procedures  which  have  made 
them  possible.  In  the  same  years  it  has 
almost  doubled  its  gross  business.  Joe  Mor- 
row would  be  the  first  to  deny  himself 
credit  for  this  record,  deferring  to  the 
leadership  of  PB's  liberal-minded,  articulate 
president,  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  con- 
stantly emphasizes  the  importance  of  human 
relations.  But  Morrow,  nevertheless,  de- 
serves a  healthy  share  of  the  credit  as  the 
administrative  head  of  the  company's  per- 
sonnel program.  Certainly  Morrow's  is  not 
the  passive  role  of  carrying  out  only  what 
has  been  initiated  by  others. 

Pitney-Bowes  accomplishments  are, 
for  the  most  part,  pretty  well  known.  The 
plant  in  Stamford  has  a  labor-management 
advisory  council,  the  labor  half  of  which 
is  employee  elected,  and  which  consults 
regularly  on  all  phases  of  the  business. 
Working  under  the  Council  are  Suggestion 
System  and  Safety  Committees,  both  with 
better-than-average  records.  The  company 
has  a  profit  sharing  plan  which  works  well, 
and  rewards  employees  with  quarterly 
wage-and-salary  "dividends",  as  well  as 
finances  a  non-contributory  retirement  in- 
come plan.  Question  and  Request  boxes 
throughout  the  plant  provide  employees 
with  a  sure-fire  means  of  getting  an  answer 
to  any  question  they  may  ask,  and  assures 
an  anonymous  answer  on  the  bulletin 
Board,  if  requested.  Employees  at  Pitney- 
Bowes  are  not  represented  by  a  union. 


The  Personnel  Department  and  its  di- 
rector, Joe  Morrow,  naturally  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  all  these  programs.  They 
also,  of  course,  perform  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  most  modern  personnel  offices — job 
evaluation,  setting  rate  ranges  and  review- 
ing salaries  and  wages,  supervising  the  sug- 
gestion and  safety  systems,  the  cafeteria, 
and  the  medical  section,  testing  and  train- 
ing new  employees,  etc. 

The  particular  job  of  which  Morrow 
is  most  proud,  however,  is  a  program  for 
integrating  Negro  employees  into  the  of- 
fices, which  he  began  some  four  years  ago. 
His  success  was  so  notable  that  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Management  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  National  Urban  Lea- 
gue, and  has  been  called  upon  to  speak  and 
write  on  the  subject  regularly  since  1949. 

A  native  of  Stamford,  and  a  graduate 
of  Stamford  High  School,  where  he  cap- 
tained the  track  team  and  played  football, 
Morrow  attended  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  M.  I.  T.,  before  joining  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  in  192.3  as  superintendent 
of  labor  camps.  He  had  prepared  himself  for 
this  job  by  working  summers  for  the  rail- 
road. Seven  years  later,  in  1930,  he  started 
his  construction  business. 

At  47,  Morrow  is  an  erect  6  feet  z 
inches,  with  grey  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He 
is  an  excellent  speaker  and  toastmaster,  and, 
in  common  with  most  successful  personnel 
executives,  he  likes  people  and  inspires  lik- 
ing in  return.  He  has  a  politician's  genius 
for  remembering  names,  and  can  call  the 
great  majority  of  the  employees  he  serves 
by  their  first  names. 

He  devotes  a  good  part  of  his  time  to 
community  interests,  as  attested  by  a  long 
list  of  his  current  activities.  Altogether 
Morrow  is  a  fine  example  of  the  modern 
personnel  director. 


The  continuing  development  of  State  Socialism 
in  England  makes  her  experiences  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  to  us,  either  as  a  guide  or  as  a  warn- 
ing as  the  case  may  be.  Miss  Baker  is  an  unusually 
well  qualified  observer  of  England's  experience  in 
labor  relations  and  personnel  practices. 


Impressions  of  Britain — A  Per- 
sonnel Point  of  View 


By  Helen  Baker,  Associate  Director, 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University. 

The  focus  of  my  five  months'  research  in  England  was  a  study  of  communica- 
tions and  joint  consultation  in  industry.  To  understand  developments  in  these  sub- 
jects it  was  necessary,  I  quickly  found,  to  have  a  reasonably  broad  background 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  labor  relations  and  personnel  administration,  of  the 
current  industrial-labor-political  relations,  and  of  the  changing  social  structure  and 
economic  conditions.  What  I  had  read  over  the  years,  and  intensively  just  before 
my  visit,  filled  in  some  of  the  background  facts;  but  the  ideas  I  had  gained  from 
reading  conflicted  with  as  often  as  they  corroborated  what  I  was  observing. 

Because  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  "communication  in  industry,"  the  inter- 
views with  managers,  workers,  and  union  leaders  tended  always  to  veer  to  the  con- 
tent of  recent  communication  or  recent  failure  in  communications  and  mutual  under- 
standing rather  than  to  stick  to  comment  on  methods  and  channels.  Plant  visits 
and  discussions  with  personnel  managers  and  fellow  researchers  often  covered  a  wide 
range  of  personnel  activities,  labor  relations,  and  broader  social  developments. 

My  first  impressions  of  personnel  administration  and  communications  were  that 
procedures  were  not  greatly  different  from  those  in  the  United  States.  Some  British 
companies  had  well  rounded  programs,  and  some  were  strong  in  certain  activities 
and  weak  in  others,  just  as  among  American  companies.  However,  the  longer  I  was 
in  England  the  more  I  became  aware  of  fundamental  differences  in  outlook  and 
problems. 

Paternalistic  Attitude 

The  principal  differences  in  personnel  administration  seemed  tome  to  be  of 
three  kinds,  (i)  In  England  emphasis  is  on  personnel  management  as  a  specialized 
function  much  more  than  as  a  responsibility  of  general  management  with  the  as- 
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sistance  and  advice  of  specialists,  as  it  has  tended  to  become  here  in  recent  years, 
(x)  Welfare  activities  are  still  an  important  and  sometimes  a  predominate  part  of  a 
company's  personnel  program.  The  greater  emphasis  on  welfare  may  be  illusory  in 
part  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  British  to  label  many  activities  "welfare."  How- 
ever, personnel  management  in  England  is  generally  based  on  a  philosophy  of  wel- 
fare rather  than  considered  a  matter  of  "good  business"  as  in  the  United  States. 
(3)  Paternalism  is  also  much  more  evident  in  English  personnel  management.  Pa- 
ternalistic management  assumes  that  it  knows  best  what  is  good  for  the  worker, 
and  that  it  is  a  social  responsibility  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the  worker.  It 
expects,  in  turn,  the  worker  to  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  him. 

The  welfare  philosophy  and  paternalistic  attitudes  are  more  evident  among 
family-owned  business  than  among  the  modern  corporations.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
of  management's  "moral"  responsibility  to  help  the  worker  is  more  general  in  Eng- 
land than  here  and  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  more  rigid  class  structure  and  the 
lower  level  of  education  of  the  mass  of  workers.  The  fact  that  both  of  these  condi- 
tions are  changing  makes  the  British  problems  in  personnel  and  management-em- 
ployee communications  especially  complex  at  the  present  time. 

The  two  countries  have  many  common  problems  in  labor  relations,  but  funda- 
mental differences  in  conditions  and  attitudes  must  be  taken  into  account  in  ob- 
serving labor  relations  as  well  as  personnel  management.  National  industry-wide 
bargaining  is  the  common  pattern.  Most  managements  take  this  system  of  bargain- 
ing for  granted,  but  some  dislike  it  because  it  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual company  in  collective  bargaining,  introduces  too  much  legalism  into  griev- 
ance procedures,  and  tends  to  establish  wage  levels  that  can  be  paid  by  the  least 
efficient  companies  in  the  industry. 

Grievance  Procedure 

Shop  stewards  and  regional  officers  in  the  engineering  trades  commented  on  the 
cumbersomeness  of  grievance  procedures  and  the  need  for  revision  of  the  York  agree- 
ment, although  they  invariably  felt  that  national  agreements  were  essential  to  keep 
all  employers  in  line  and  maintain  minimum  standards.  Many  commentators  sug- 
gested that  labor  problems  were  aggravated  by  the  wide  gap  between  the  national 
officers  of  a  union  and  the  worker  on  the  shop  floor. 

This  gap  was  ascribed  variously  to  the  size  and  poor  organization  of  certain 
unions,  to  the  greater  concern  of  many  union  leaders  with  the  Labour  Party  than 
with  union  affairs,  and  to  the  uncertain  status  or  non-existence  of  shop  stewards  in 
some  union  areas.  Shop  stewards  who  are  only  dues  collectors  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  satisfactory  liaison  between  the  union  and  its  rank-and-file  members,  and  ap- 
pointed district  representatives  not  likely  to  be  as  close  to  the  worker  as  the  elected 
shop  steward.  But  in  spite  of  the  public  comment  on  union  weaknesses,  my  personal 
impression  from  talking  with  workers  was  that "  gripes"  were  much  more  frequently 
directed  at  the  employer  than  at  the  union  or  the  government. 
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"Joint  consultation"  in  England,  although  encouraged  by  the  Labour  govern- 
ment and  the  national  unions  and  often  based  on  recognition  of  shop  stewards  as 
the  representatives  of  the  workers,  reminded  me  more  of  our  old  employee  represen- 
tation plans  than  our  schemes  of  union-management  cooperation.  When  the  union 
or  unions  cover  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  in  a  plant,  the  plan  usually  re- 
quires that  elected  representatives  be  shop  stewards  or  at  least  union  members,  al- 
though in  most  cases  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  roles  of  steward  and  representa- 
tive distinct.  When  the  union  is  not  strong  in  a  plant,  management  prefers  not  to 
relate  the  plan  to  union  membership,  feeling  that  the  workers'  representative  on 
the  joint  councils  should  represent  all  employees  of  the  plant.  The  basic  philosophy 
of  joint  consultation — the  desirability  of  the  integration  of  management  and  worker 
goals,  and  the  usual  exclusion  from  discussion  of  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the 
labor  agreement  tend  to  emphasize  management-employee  relations  and  minimize 
union-worker  relations. 

By-Passing  the  Foreman 

The  resemblance  of  joint  consultation  to  our  former  employee  representation 
gave  me  an  uneasy  feeling  of  moving  backwards  in  time.  The  aspect  of  joint  consul- 
tation which  bothered  me  most,  however,  was  its  tendency  to  by-pass  the  foreman. 
The  majority  of  the  plans  observed  included  representatives  of  the  foremen.  But  such 
an  arrangement  did  not  assure  the  foreman  management  status  in  the  shop  nor  bal- 
ance the  greater  emphasis  given  to  the  direct  plant  management-worker  relationship 
than  to  the  supervisor-employee  relationship. 

In  spite  of  the  recognition  of  various  weaknesses  in  joint  consultation,  most  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  talked  in  industry  (members  of  management,  shop  stewards, 
and  ordinary  workers)  felt  that  joint  consultation  was  a  "plus  value"  and  had  im- 
proved management-employee  relations.  Workers  and  shop  stewards  who  had  been 
representatives  liked  the  scheme  because  it  gave  them  a  feeling  of  personal  impor- 
tance and  gave  all  workers  the  assurance  that  their  point  of  view  was  considered  in 
matters  affecting  them.  Many  shop  stewards  felt  that  joint  consultation  increased 
freedom  of  expression  throughout  the  plant,  encouraged  the  foremen  to  handle  minor 
grievances  promptly,  and  made  management  more  aware  of  employee  interests  and 
problems.  Managers  liked  the  direct  contact  with  the  workers,  the  chance  to  ob- 
serve worker  reaction  to  statements  of  management's  point  of  view,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  the  formal  approval  of  the  workers  for  such  matters  as  job  evalua- 
tion and  wage  incentive  plans.  One  managing  director  looked  upon  it  as  an  excellent 
means  of  management  training  in  human  relations.  I  heard  of  only  one  plan  that 
sought  to  give  the  workers'  representatives  a  voice  in  policy  development,  but  a 
number  of  managers  feared  that  the  workers  might  expect  joint  consultation  to  lead 
to  joint  management.  Even  more  management  people  were  concerned  about  the 
apathy  of  the  mass  of  workers. 

Joint  consultation  is  evidently  a  good  means  of  management- worker  communi- 
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cation.  It  is,  however,  not  always  used  effectively  in  this  respect.  Many  workers 
complained  that  management  couldn't  or  wouldn't  answer  some  of  the  questions  of 
most  interest  to  them,  and  often  failed  to  give  information  on  certain  developments 
until  the  employees  had  heard  about  it  from  other  sources. 

Informing  All  Levels  of  Management 

The  company  in  which  I  found  employees,  shop  stewards,  and  foremen  with 
the  most  favorable  attitude  toward  management  and  the  information  given  them 
was  one  that  had  established  regular  meetings  within  the  several  levels  of  manage- 
ment prior  to  joint  management-worker  consultation,  and,  when  both  schemes  were 
operating,  had  timed  the  meetings  so  that  all  levels  of  management  would  know 
beforehand  what  was  to  be  discussed  at  the  joint  council  meetings.  Joint  consulta- 
tion machinery  supplemented  rather  than  supplanted  foreman-worker  communica- 
tion, and  printed  materials  explained  and  supplemented  direct  person-to-person  chan- 
nels. Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  keep  all  workers  informed  and  interested  in 
developments  affecting  them. 

Observation  of  personnel  and  labor  relations  in  two  countries  strengthens  a 
recognition  of  the  close  connection  between  good  personnel  planning  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  total  background  situation  in  which  management-worker  relationships 
evolve.  British  industry  is  studying  American  personnel  practices  especially  for  ideas 
for  improved  productivity.  American  industry  can  profit  from  a  study  of  British  ex- 
perience both  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  may  not  be  applicable  here  as  well  as 
what  may  be.  In  considering  our  own  need  for  improved  communication  and  greater 
management-worker  understanding,  British  experience  can  at  least  suggest  questions 
that  American  employers  should  ask  themselves  in  determining  whether  to  establish 
new  channels  or  improve  existing  ones. 

Giving  a  Feeling  of  Participation 

For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  wider  the  bargaining  area,  the  greater  the  effort 
needed  to  give  workers  and  supervisors  a  sense  of  participating  in  the  determination 
of  working  conditions  and  job  planning.  The  apathy  of  many  workers  towards  joint 
consultation  raises  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  representative  participa- 
tion can  substitute  for  personal  participation. 

i.  How  much  satisfaction  does  the  individual  worker  get  from  a  report  of  a 
discussion  between  his  representative  and  the  "big  boss"  as  compared  with  the 
chance  to  discuss  his  own  work  problems  with  his  supervisor  or  shop  steward  or 
both? 

x.  Is  the  formal  organization  for  joint  consultation  necessary  primarily  because 
of  the  weaknesses  of  supervisors  and  shop  stewards?  If  so,  does  special  machinery 
for  joint  consultation  tend  to  strengthen  or  further  weaken  the  existing  organiza- 
tional relationships? 
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3.  Might  ad  hoc  or  standing  committees  for  union-management  cooperation  fit 
into  our  labor  relations  situation  more  easily  than  a  wholly  new  organization  such 
as  a  works  council?  Certainly  these  and  many  other  similar  questions  should  be 
weighed  before  we  attempt  to  adapt  British  joint  consultation  to  our  special  needs. 

England  with  its  industry-wide  bargaining,  "fair  shares  for  all,"  and  "austerity 
sharing"  shows  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  stressing  the  common  good 
above  individual  interests.  American  employers,  in  a  much  more  favorable  economic 
situation,  have  a  better  chance  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  gains  for  themselves, 
the  workers,  and  the  public  through  the  well  balanced  consideration  of  individual 
opportunity  and  recognition  and  the  common  good.  With  increasing  demands  for 
group  benefits  and  group  security  negotiated  at  a  level  farther  and  farther  removed 
from  the  worker  or  established  by  government,  there  is  as  great  a  need  in  American 
as  in  British  industry  to  give  the  individual  a  sense  of  being  a  part  of  a  productive 
organization  and  the  satisfaction  and  rewards  of  contributing  his  best  efforts  to  its 
success. 
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Role-playing  is  acting  out  any  problem  which  a 
group  is  considering.  It  is  unrehearsed  and  the 
actors  are  chosen  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
speak  their  parts  as  the  situation  develops.  This 
spontaniety  makes  role-playing  very  much  like  a 
real-life  situation.  The  author  tells  how  organized 
labor  is  making  use  of  this  newest  training 
method — getting  the  jump  on  most  industrial  or- 
ganizations, too. 


Role-Playing  in  Leadership 
Training* 


By  A.  A.  Liveright,  Industrial  Relations  Center, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

Role-playing  and  skits  are  rapidly  gaining  popularity  in  both  union  education 
programs  and  in  industrial  or  management  training  programs.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs we  describe,  appraise  and  cite  specific  examples  of  the  use  of  these  methods 
in  union  leadership  training.  But  the  same  principles  of  adult  education  apply  to 
both  groups,  and  since  both  groups  of  adults  have  somewhat  comparable  interests, 
attitudes  and  reactions  to  educational  techniques,  the  statements  made  about  these 
methods  in  labor  education  may  also  be  appropriate  for  management  training. 

What  Role-Playing  is 

Role-playing  is  a  simple  drama  in  which  two  or  more  people  act  out  a  situa- 
tion relating  to  a  problem  or  ideas  which  a  group  is  considering.  Either  the  leader 
or  the  group  can  choose  the  situation  and  define  the  characters.  But  no  one  memorizes 
a  part.  Conversation  is  spontaneous.  Role-playing  problems  often  involve  several 
people  with  different  ideas.  By  acting  out  the  situation,  both  the  "actors"  and  the 
rest  of  the  group  have  a  better  chance  to  analyze  the  problem.  They  can  examine 
points  of  view  and  think  through  the  way  the  role-players  reacted  to  each  other. 
Seeing  the  situation  unfold  before  their  eyes  makes  it  easier  for  the  participants  to 
understand. 

Role-playing  has  been  used  in  union  education  programs  for  many  years.  Many 

•This  article  consists  largely  of  selections  from  a  forthcoming  book,  A.  A.  Liveright,  Union  Leadership  Train- 
ing—A Handbook  of  Tools  and  Techniques,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1951.  Portions  of  the  book  are  published  here 
by  special  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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classes  in  grievance  procedure,  for  example,  set  up  situations  in  which  real  or  imag- 
inary grievances  are  acted  out.  Some  members  of  the  group  play  the  foreman  and 
management,  while  others  take  the  part  of  the  steward.  These  situations — although 
not  always  so  identified — are,  in  reality,  role-playing  situations.  In  role-playing,  an 
individual  may  play  himself.  He  may  take  a  familiar  role  normally  taken  by  some- 
one else.  Or,  he  may  try  a  new  and  unfamiliar  role. 

Role-playing  is  a  valuable  tool  to  help  a  group  analyze  an  actual  situation.  It 
can  be  used  to  prepare  people  for  future  situations  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice in  advance.  Shy  people,  who  find  it  difficult  to  join  in  group  activities,  can  for- 
get themselves  in  playing  a  part.  In  pretending  to  be  another  person  most  people 
grow  in  understanding  of  other's  problems.  In  dramatizing  a  controversial  situation 
people  are  able  to  get  rid  of  aggressive  feelings  in  a  harmless  manner. 

How  to  Handle  Role-Playing 

The  following  steps  are  essential  inmost  role-playing  situations:  (i)  choosing 
the  problem,  (V)  agreeing  on  the  details  of  the  case,  (3)  defining  the  roles,  (4)  de- 
fining the  goal  of  the  people  not  acting — clarifying  the  place  of  the  observers,  (5) 
the  role-playing  itself  (this  may  be  run  once  or  several  times),  (6)  the  discussion 
following  the  role-playing. 

To  demonstrate  how  this  procedure  works,  we  describe  an  actual  role-playing 
situation  which  illustrates  each  of  these  steps  and  offer  our  own  observations.  It 
occurred  at  an  institute  run  for  a  group  from  the  United  Auto  Workers-AFL. 

Choose  the  Problem 

During  the  first  morning  session,  the  group  discussed  the  structure  of  the  union 
and  why  workers  join  unions.  One  member  of  the  group  said:  "We  know  why  a  lot 
of  workers  don't  join.  It's  what  they're  taught  in  schools."  Another  added:  "Yes, 
my  daughter  comes  home  and  tells  me  the  teacher  says  that  I  don't  give  her  the 
facts  about  unions."  Another  man  asked:  "  Why  can't  we  do  something  about  the 
schools  right  here  in  Milwaukee?" 

Since  this  was  a  real  problem  the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  afternoon.  A 
demonstration  of  role-playing  had  been  scheduled.  The  group  decided  that  this 
problem  would  serve  as  the  topic  for  role-playing.  Someone  added:  "After  all,  if 
we  can't  see  that  our  own  kids  in  Milwaukee  get  the  truth  about  unions  in  our 
schools  here,  I  don't  know  where  it  can  be  done." 

Observation.  Role-playing  wasn't  used  until  the  group  warmed  up  and  relaxed. 
Group  recognized  problem,  was  concerned  about  it  and  wanted  something  done 
about  it. 

Set  Up  the  Case 

The  instructor  then  set  up  a  specific  case  with  the  group.  Discussion  brought 
out  more  information  about  the  school  board  and  the  school  superintendent.  One 
member,  who  pointed  out  that  there  were  several  union  representatives  on  the  board, 
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felt  the  lack  of  a  course  on  unions  was  probably  an  oversight.  The  group  decided 
on  one  scene,  laid  in  the  school  superintendent's  office,  in  which  three  UAW-AFL 
members  would  visit  and  discuss  the  situation  with  the  superintendent.  They  also 
decided  to  ask  him  to  set  up  a  program  which  would  teach  the  facts  about  unions. 
Observations.  Group  helped  set  up  situation,  so  it  was  realistic  for  them.  There 
was  no  time  spent  on  lengthy  preliminaries — group  was  pulled  in  immediately. 

Define  the  Roles 

After  the  scene  was  set,  the  group  discussed  the  superintendent  and  his  attitudes 
briefly.  One  member  said:  "I  know  that  superintendent.  I've  sat  on  a  committee 
with  him.  Let  me  take  his  part.  I  know  just  how  he'd  act."  Several  other  members 
of  the  group  agreed  to  serve  as  a  committee.  (The  group  rather  than  the  instructor 
suggested  these  men.)  During  a  brief  recess  the  members  of  the  committee  met  and 
agreed  on  points  they  would  raise.  The  instructor  met  with  the  man  who  was  to 
play  the  superintendent  and  he  agreed  on  certain  kinds  of  objections  he  would  raise 
— based  on  what  he  thought  the  regular  superintendent  would  say. 

Observation.  Group  was  already  involved — they  had  helped  define  roles  and  make 
them  realistic.  The  group  knew  the  people  better  than  the  instructor,  so  the  group 
cast  the  parts. 

Define  the  Role  of  the  Observers 

The  instructor  discussed  with  the  rest  of  the  group  their  role.  He  asked  them  to 
watch  what  happened:  the  effect  of  the  group's  presentation  on  the  superintendent; 
the  effect  of  the  superintendent  on  the  committee;  whether  arguments  used  by  the 
committee  seemed  to  affect  the  superintendent;  what  kind  of  relationship  the  group 
developed  with  the  superintendent. 

Observations.  Group  members  who  weren't  "acting"  were  involved — they  were 
all  given  responsibility  as  observers. 

Start  the  Role-Playing 

Next,  the  instructor  reviewed  the  scene  and  the  roles.  To  start  the  action,  he 
explained  that  the  committee  was  arriving  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  who 
didn't  know  why  they  were  coming.  The  instructor  stepped  aside.  For  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  the  action  proceeded.  The  instructor  interrupted  only  once:  when 
a  committee  member  started  a  violent  argument  with  the  superintendent,  the  in- 
structor stepped  in,  stopped  the  argument  and  told  the  committee  to  pick  up  from 
there.  Before  the  conversation  began  to  die  down — and  while  action  was  still  heated 
— he  cut  the  role-playing. 

Observation.  Instructor  reviewed  and  introduced  situation  to  help  the  cast.  He 
handled  the  situation  so  the  cast  didn't  get  embarrassed.  The  instructor  kept  the 
"acting"  on  the  track.  He  avoided  boredom  by  cutting  the  action  when  interest 
was  still  high. 
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Lead  Discussion  After  Role-Playing 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  cut,  the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  superintendent 
were  asked  to  remain  at  the  table  at  the  head  of  the  room.  First  the  superintendent 
gave  his  reactions.  Although  he  had  tried  to  be  hard-boiled,  he  found  it  difficult 
not  to  be  convinced.  (This  illustrates  one  of  the  difficulties  of  role-playing,  that  of 
having  a  person  depart  completely  from  his  own  convictions  and  point  of  view,  even 
momentarily.)  Several  members  of  the  committee  thought  the  superintendent  had 
agreed  too  readily.  They  felt  the  real  official  would  have  raised  some  additional 
academic  problems.  The  rest  of  the  group  then  entered  the  discussion.  Group  mem- 
bers suggested  points  the  committee  had  not  raised.  They  criticized  the  committee 
for  fencing  around  too  long  before  getting  to  the  point.  They  suggested  other  ques- 
tions that  the  superintendent  probably  would  have  asked. 

Observation.  The  instructor  started  discussion  while  interest  was  keen.  First  he 
got  reactions  of  role-players  and  then  of  group.  Sometimes  the  instructor  briefs  a 
few  group  members  to  observe  certain  aspects  instead  of  asking  everyone  for  general 
comments  as  he  did  here. 

Translate  Role-Playing  into  Action 

As  a  result  of  the  role-playing  the  group  decided  to  act.  Several  months  later 
some  of  those  who  had  acted  in  the  role-playing  scene  actually  called  on  the  school 
superintendent.  In  consequence,  the  Milwaukee  schools  agreed  to  include  materials 
on  unions  as  a  regular  part  of  their  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Observation.  Role-playing  problem  was  realistic  and  possible  courses  of  action 
were  well-developed.  In  effect,  the  role-playing  served  as  a  rehearsal  for  a  real-life 
situation. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Role-Playing 

The  following  table  summarizes  both  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  role-play- 
ing. Check  carefully  before  you  decide  to  use  role-playing. 

Used  wisely,  role-playing  has  an  important  place  in  training.  But  role-playing 
must  be  used  for  a  purpose.  It  is  generally  more  valuable  in  analyzing,  spotting  or 
diagnosing  a  problem  than  in  actually  solving  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently misused. 

Advantages  Disadvantages 

1.  People  have  a  natural  desire  to  act.  i.  Role-playing  is  harder  to  use  effectively 

z.  Role-playing   dramatizes   a   situation  than  other  tools. 

being  discussed.  i.  It's  often  used  inappropriately.  In  some 

3.  It  involves  and  interests  everyone — even  cases,    discussion    or    presentation    of 
those  not  actually  playing  roles.  facts  would  be  more  effective. 

4.  Group    can     analyze     other  people's  3.  Group  may  place  major  emphasis  on 
points  of  view.  acting  rather  than  problems  involved. 
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5.  Group  can  predict  reactions  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  approaches  and  situa- 
tions. 

6.  Participants  can  practice  and  develop 
skills  in  dealing  with  people. 

7.  It's  one  of  the  best  devices  for  problem 
analysis. 

8.  Various  people  can  demonstrate  how 
they  would  handle  a  similar  situation. 

9.  It's  a  spontaneous  device  for  putting 
an  idea  or  discussion  into  practice. 

10.  Role-playing  brings  out  feelings  and 
attitudes  which  might  not  come  out 
in  regular  discussions. 


4.  Group  may  become  so  involved  in  the 
technique  that  they  forget  subject  mat- 
ter and  content. 

5.  Unless  effectively  introduced,  group 
may  resent  technique  as  a  childish, 
kindergarten  approach  to  serious  prob- 
lems. 

6.  Unless  role-players  are  carefully  briefed 

they    may    become    embarrassed    and 
situation  may  back-fire. 

7.  A  direct  question  or  problem  may  be 
more  effective  and  take  less  time. 

8.  If  parts  aren't  well  cast,  people  who 
really  don't  want  to  take  part  may  be 
embarrassed. 

9.  Group  may  be  antagonistic  toward 
member  of  group  asked  to  play  un- 
sympathetic role. 

10.  If  person  really  gets  into  role,  difficult 
to  get  him  out  of  it  later. 


What  are  the  causes  of  emotional  disturbances  in 
employees?  So  often  the  physical  complaints  of 
employees  actually  are  caused  by  underlying  emo- 
tional problems.  The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
causes  of  these  emotional  states  and  tells  some  of 
the  things  that  we  can  do  about  them. 


Preventive  Industrial  Mental 
Hygiene 


By  Arthur  O.  England,*  Chief,  Personnel  Planning 
Office,  Air  Materiel  Command,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

All  too  often  the  problems  we  experience  in  the  field  of  human  relations  in 
industry  stem  from  a  disturbance  in  the  emotional  and  mental  make-up  of  the 
employee.  Any  program  designed  to  influence  job  behavior  must  be  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  emotional  factors.  If  we  are  to  be  practical  in  our  management  of 
problem  cases  in  our  work  force  we  must  be  aware  of  the  severity  and  source  of  the 
emotional  factors.  Secondly,  we  must  use  mental  hygiene  techniques  which  will  aid 
in  the  control  of  emotions  and  subsequent  modification  of  employee  attitudes. 

The  need  for  a  preventive  industrial  mental  hygiene  program  is  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  William  J.  Fulton  in  his  article,  "Industrial  Medical  Potentials:  A 
Time  and  Job  Analysis  of  Medicine  in  Industry",  which  appeared  in  the  July  1949 
issue  of  Industrial  Medicine .  Dr.  Fulton  says,  "The  human  factor,  not  the  health  fac- 
tor, is  the  underlying  cause  of  most  accidents,  complaints,  and  personal  problems." 
After  some  fourteen  years  of  experience,  Dr.  Fulton  found  that  purely  physical  com- 
plaints brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  department  were  found  to  exist  in 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  patients.  Further,  he  points  out  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
medical  services  are  used  consistently  by  only  30  per  cent  of  the  employees.  It  is 
this  latter  group  which  includes  a  high  percentage  of  marginal  workers  with  emo- 
tional, psychoneurotic  and  psychotic  disturbances.  They  are  the  ones  who  contribute 
to  the  high  accident  rates,  absenteeism,  frequent  visits  to  the  dispensary,  and  un- 
satisfactory personal  relations.  Here,  also,  will  be  found  many  grievance-prone  in- 
dividuals. 

Methods  of  Treatment 

Generally  speaking,  the  method  to  date  has  been  to  detect  and  treat  the  less 
severe  nervous  or  functional  disorders  of  the  employees.  The  commonly  accepted 

•Opinions  expressed  by  the  writer  are  his  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  Air  Materiel 
Command. 
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method  in  preventive  industrial  mental  hygiene  seems  to  be  one  of  establishing  ade- 
quate clinical  screening.  During  the  preplacement  examination  a  personality  ap- 
praisal is  made.  Where  the  occupational  risk  seems  to  be  too  great  the  individual 
is  refused  employment.  But  there  are  still  far  too  many  weaknesses  in  the  screen- 
ing procedures. 

This  preplacement  screening  is  essentially  individual  in  its  approach.  What  can 
be  done  on  a  group  scale  for  the  establishment  of  preventive  mental  hygiene?  What 
role  do  the  supervisors  play  in  this  picture?  And  finally,  what  can  we  do  for  and 
expect  from  the  employees  themselves? 

Because  so  much  of  the  human  relations  in  the  actual  working  environment  is 
dependent  upon  the  leadership  qualities  of  the  foreman,  that  is  a  logical  place  to 
start  mental  hygiene  prevention.  By  the  creation  of  a  mentally  healthy  environ- 
ment, there  is  less  likelihood  of  employees  developing  maladjustments. 

Creating  a  Mentally  Healthy  Environment 

An  excellent  supervisory  development  program  is  discussed  by  Allen  B.  Gates 
in  the  August  1950  issue  of  Archives  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Occupational  Medicine. 
In  his  article,  "A  Management  Approach  to  Problems  of  Individual  Adjustment", 
Gates  presents  the  contents  of  a  series  of  sound-slide  films.  The  problem  of  individual 
adjustments  to  the  working  environment  is  shown.  This  material  could  serve  as  a 
basis  for  supervisory  mental  hygiene  lectures  in  any  company. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  a  sound  human  relations  pro- 
gram designed  to  aid  the  supervisor  in  his  leadership  role.  By  practicing  these  the 
supervisor  can  fulfill  many  of  the  important  needs  of  the  people  under  him. 

1.  Satisfying  the  need  for  recognition:  This  is  done  most  simply  by  giving  credit  or 
praise  for  a  job  well  done.  It  is  one  of  the  most  universal  human  desires — the  craving 
to  be  appreciated.  Along  this  line,  encouraging  suggestions  from  employees  helps  to 
make  them  feel  they  are  needed.  Everyone  likes  a  chance  to  present  his  ideas. 

t.  Creating  a  feeling  of  job  adequacy:  Every  employee  likes  to  take  pride  in  his 
work — he  likes  to  know  he  is  doing  the  job  right.  Proper  initial  training  and  in- 
struction on  the  job  are  essential  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  adequately.  Further,  the 
worker  needs  to  know  how  the  supervisor  wants  the  job  done.  Explaining  the  job 
adequately  has  a  two-way  advantage.  It  helps  the  supervisor  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  the  new  employee  and  gives  the  employee  an  understanding  of  what  the  super- 
visor expects  of  him. 

3.  Creating  a  feeling  of  importance:  When  a  person  feels  that  he  really  "  belongs" 
— that  he  is  a  part  of  the  team — he  has  acquired  a  certain  prestige  in  the  group. 
Everyone  wants  to  be  WANTED. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  create  this  feeling  of  importance  is  to  tell  people  in 
advance  about  changes  that  will  affect  their  jobs  or  working  conditions.  No  one 
likes  surprises  sprung  on  him. 

4.  Treating  employees  with  a  sense  of  human  dignity:  One  of  the  cornerstones  of  any 
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mental  hygiene  program  is  to  treat  each  employee  with  equal  respect  and  dignity. 
No  one  enjoys  being  in  a  group  where  the  same  few  people  get  all  the  breaks.  The 
supervisor  who  plays  favorites  at  the  expense  of  others  only  digs  his  own  super- 
visory grave. 

Dignity  is  further  created  by  having  an ' '  open-door' '  policy  as  well  as  an  "  open- 
minded"  attitude  toward  problems  and  complaints.  Just  talking  over  complaints  or 
misunderstandings  often  solves  the  trouble. 

We  have  just  seen  the  role  supervisors  can  play,  if  properly  indoctrinated,  in 
the  total  preventive  mental  hygiene  program.  But  a  practical  preventive  program 
must  encompass  more  than  providing  a  reasonably  conflict-free  work  environment 
for  employees.  It's  similar  to  the  situation  where  the  parents  give  everything  to  the 
child,  satisfying  all  of  his  needs  but  asking  very  little  in  return.  The  child  raised  by 
over-solicitous  parents  is  just  as  apt  to  have  adjustment  problems  as  the  rejected 
child. 

We  must  teach  the  employees  that  good  occupational  adjustment — one  that 
brings  maximum  job  satisfaction— comes  from  living  up  to  their  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  management,  their  supervision,  their  co-workers  and  their  union. 

The  following  discussion  shifts  much  of  the  burden  for  effective  human  rela- 
tions to  the  shoulders  of  the  employees. 

The  Employee's  Obligations 

Accepting  a  job  is  an  unspoken  pledge  to  management.  A  pledge  that  the  em- 
ployee will  fulfill  these  obligations  honestly  and  faithfully.  However,  employees 
have  not  been  taught  to  consider  what  they  owe  their  employer.  They  "expect"  va- 
cations with  pay,  liberal  sick  leave,  holidays,  health  insurance,  and  pensions.  But 
what  do  they  give  for  all  these  benefits  and  privileges?  Just  what  do  the  workers 
owe  the  employer  who  lives  up  to  his  end  of  this  employment  contract? 

1.  A  full  day's  ttw&.- When  a  worker  accepts  his  job,  he  agrees  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day.  In  return,  he  receives  a  definite  amount  of  pay.  The  worker 
owes  his  employer  a  full  day's  work  for  the  employer  is  keeping  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Keeping  in  good  health  is  one  of  the  ways  for  insuring  the  ability  to  put  in  a 
full  day's  work.  The  human  body  is  like  a  car  in  that  it  can  break  down.  If  the 
workers  follow  the  rules  for  taking  care  of  themselves,  breakdowns  are  not  likely 
to  happen. 

z.  Loyalty  and  respect.:  When  employees  find  themselves  in  a  group  talking  about 
various  things,  the  conversation  is  likely  to  drift  to  jobs  and  employment.  This  is 
a  chance  for  employees  to  speak  well  of  their  jobs;  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  and 
respect  for  their  employer.  If  outsiders  have  a  poor  opinion  of  their  work  and  the 
company,  it's  because  the  employees  have  given  it  to  them.  Employees  should  be 
convinced  of  the  threat  to  their  own  jobs  when  they  "sell  their  employer  short." 

3.  A  healthy  attitude  toivard  employment:  An  employee  who  is  completely  disin- 
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terested  in  his  work  should  find  himself  another  job.  The  fellow  who  continually 
finds  fault  has  become  an  undesirable  worker.  A  poor  attitude  toward  work  spreads 
through  the  group  like  a  contagious  disease.  In  time,  it  can  undermine  the  state  of 
health  of  the  whole  organization. 

4.  An  hottest  appraisal  of  their  abilities:  Employees  should  be  taught  to  be  realistic 
about  themselves.  Each  job  has  its  own  set  of  requirements.  Different  kinds  of  work 
call  for  special  training,  education,  abilities  or  talents.  Then,  too,  the  personality 
traits  of  the  employee  can  not  be  overlooked.  A  person  could  have  some  ability  but 
not  enough  to  master  the  better  job.  Or  perhaps  he  believes  he  has  potential  abilities 
that  have  not  been  recognized.  Employees  should  make  an  effort  to  develop  these 
"capabilities"  first,  then  go  after  the  better  job. 

5.  A  "mature"  attitude  toward  job  security:  No  employer  can  entirely  insure  job 
security,  for  it  depends  on  many  things.  If  a  business  fails,  or  work  slackens,  the 
employer  cannot  keep  on  supporting  everyone  on  the  payroll.  Or,  if  we  fail  to  do  the 
work  required  of  us,  or  to  meet  the  rules  set  up  for  retention,  we  cannot  expect  our 
employer  to  keep  us. 

Business,  industry,  and  the  government  have  gone  far  in  providing  security  in 
the  form  of  pension  or  retirement  funds.  But  security — the  feeling — is  a  state  of  mind, 
away  of  thinking.  Thus,  our  security  can't  be  bought,  furnished  or  promised,  each 
one  must  build  his  own. 

We  have  seen,  so  far,  that  preventive  mental  hygiene  in  industry  evolves  around 
two  main  ideas.  First,  the  supervisors  must  provide  a  working  environment  which 
attempts  to  meet  the  majority  of  occupational  needs  of  the  workers.  Secondly,  em- 
ployees should  be  taught  certain  facts  which  will  make  them  "feel"  they  are  play- 
ing a  real  part  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  company.  When  the  workers  believe 
the  company  is  depending  upon  them,  they  will  have  more  incentive  to  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  obligations.  Emotional  and  mental  disturbances  will  be 
reduced  significantly. 


This  article  is  based  on  interviews  with  foremen, 
supervisors  and  personnel  managers  in  two  large 
industrial  organizations  in  Utica,  New  York.  It 
is  also  based  on  the  writer's  own  study  and  re- 
search and  on  his  experience  as  a  personnel  man- 
ager and  industrial  engineer. 


Supervision  of  Women  in 
Industry 


By  Henry  A.    Ford,  Utica  Knitting   Company, 
Utica,  New  York. 

Industry  is  once  again  preparing  itself  to  face  a  shortage  of  manpower.  The 
present  crisis  is  taking  men  from  its  ranks  and  the  rearmament  program  is  creating 
more  new  jobs  daily.  Women  again  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  gaps,  as  they  were 
in  World  War  II.  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  this  changeover?  Are  you  in  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  problems  that  the  employment  of  women  can  present? 

Judging  by  a  recent  survey  made  by  your  author,  foremen,  supervisors,  person- 
nel managers  and  union  leaders  alike  are  aware  that  the  supervision  of  women  in 
industry  must  differ  from  that  of  men.  Time  and  again  those  interviewed  cited  in- 
stances in  which  the  attitudes  and  working  habits  of  women  differ  from  men. 

It  was  agreed,  for  example,  that  there  is  definitely  a  "  higher  absentee  rate  among 
women."  Foremen  pointed  out  that  their  production  suffered  greatly  through  this 
one  fault  alone.  They  could  never  be  sure  when  the  women  would  stay  out  for  rea- 
sons peculiar  to  the  sex.  "Sometimes  it's  the  baby,  the  kids  are  sick,  housework  is 
piling  up,  headaches  or  even  the  afternoon  'bingo'  game!  Whatever  the  reason  the 
girls  are  out  more  often  than  the  men."  Very  recently  in  one  plant  visited,  a  fore- 
man said  that  eleven  of  his  women  employees  were  absent  for  various  reasons  on 
that  particular  day.  It  was  evident;  work  was  piled  high  along  his  production  line, 
and  the  distraught  foreman  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  explaining  to  the  super- 
intendent why  rush  orders  were  not  being  shipped. 

Grievances  of  Women  Workers 

Petty  grievances  are  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  management  where  women 
are  concerned.  Foremen  who  should  be  constantly  supervising  their  production  find 
that  their  time  is  so  taken  up  trying  to  solve  the  petty  grievances  which  their  fe- 
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male  employees  continually  have,   that  their  own  job  suffers  greatly.  This  was 
brought  out  by  many  of  those  interviewed. 

'Yes",  one  foreman  stated,  "men  have  problems  and  grievances  too,  but  not 
so  often  and  when  they  have  one  it's  usually  a  pretty  good  gripe,  something  that 
really  needs  attention.  But  one  woman  wants  the  window  open  and  another  wants 
it  closed.  This  constitutes  a  grievance!  Or  perhaps  once  a  day  a  woman  will  get  a 
piece  of  work  that  isn't  perfect  and  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  thirty  seconds  to  fix 
it  up.  Then  she  claims  the  rate  on  the  job  is  bad  and  wants  a  new  time  study!"  And 
so  it  goes.  It  is  easily  understandable  that  a  foreman  faced  with  this  sort  of  prob- 
lem, and  many  of  them  are,  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  job  required  of  him 
by  his  company. 

"Women  are  not  as  good  housekeepers  as  men"  was  the  claim  of  many  who 
were  interviewed.  Supervisors  stated  that  the  distaff  side  isn't  as  neat  as  the  men 
about  the  upkeep  of  their  machines,  work  areas  and  rest  rooms.  This  may  not  seem 
important  but  management  should  realize  that  machines  and  rooms  which  are  not 
kept  in  good  order  are  depreciating  far  more  rapidly  than  the  figures  in  the  accounts 
show  them  to  be.  Safety  is  also  affected,  since  machines  which  are  not  in  good  con- 
dition, and  disorderly  work  areas,  are  definite  hazards  to  employee  welfare. 

A  personnel  manager  brought  out  the  fact  that  women  more  readily  resent  any 
show  of  partiality. 

"I'm  normally  friendly  with  all  the  employees  in  the  plant  but  I  knew  a  few 
of  the  girls  quite  well  before  I  took  this  job.  Whenever  I  happened  to  be  in  their 
particular  departments  I  made  it  a  point  to  stop  at  their  machines  and  gossip  for  a 
few  minutes  with  them.  Finally  I  learned  through  the  plant  grapevine  that  most  of 
the  women  considered  me  a  snob  since  I  favored  a  couple  of  the  girls  but  apparently 
thought  I  was  too  good  for  the  rest  of  them.  Of  all  the  silly  nonsense,  but  it  just 
shows  that  you  have  to  watch  your  step  when  you're  dealing  with  women!"  An- 
other foreman  was  the  brunt  of  the  bad  feelings  of  almost  his  entire  room  of  female 
employees  merely  because  he  let  a  couple  of  the  girls  in  his  department,  who  lived 
near  him,  ride  back  and  forth  to  work  with  him. 

Other  Differences  Between  Men  and  Women 

"Women  are  more  accident  prone  than  men"  was  the  conclusion  of  many  super- 
visors. A  personnel  manager  who  also  handled  the  first-aid  room  noted  that  the 
cases  involving  injuries  to  women  far  outnumbered  those  involving  men.  This  was 
a  plant  where  there  were  fewer  women  employees  than  men  and  the  women  were 
on  the  less  hazardous  jobs.  Some  supervisors  attributed  this  to  the  emotional  insta- 
bility which  they  consider  is  more  characteristic  of  women  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
women  were  less  interested  in  their  jobs  and  hence  did  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  their  work,  becoming  careless. 

There  are  many  more  differences  which  became  evident  during  these  interviews. 
The  belief  that  women  would  rather  have  men  as  supervisors  was  brought  out  sev- 
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eral  times.  The  fact,  too,  that  women  need  more  of  the  social  interest  in  their  work 
was  noticed. 

"Those  damn  women!  They  drive  a  man  crazy!"  is  a  phrase  much  too  often 
heard  in  these  times  when  such  a  great  number  of  women  are  employed  and  when 
their  production  is  so  important  to  all  concerned.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
silencing  these  words  in  your  plant?  It's  up  to  the  personnel  manager  to  take  up  this 
problem  with  his  supervisors,  to  start  them  thinking  about  it  and  finally,  to  over- 
come it. 

How  can  you  go  about  solving  a  problem  which  seems  so  intangible?  It's  com- 
paratively simple.  First  you  must  bring  the  full  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  it 
to  your  foremen,  supervisors  and  anyone  else  concerned.  The  misconception  as  to 
the  handling  of  the  female  employee  is  the  underlying  factor  in  most  failures  in 
supervision  and  must  be  brought  into  the  open  and  thoroughly  examined.  This  can 
be  done  either  with  a  series  of  group  meetings  or  by  individual  conferences.  Group 
discussions  are  the  best  since  they  tend  to  create  a  greater  interest. 

Discuss  Ways  of  Supervising  Women 

Certain  incidents  in  daily  work  should  be  discussed.  Take  up  methods  of  hand- 
ling women  and  have  the  group  criticize  and  debate  them.  Point  out  to  them  that 
they  must  prepare  for  greater  absenteeism  with  the  women  employees  and  must  plan 
for  it.  They  can  do  this  by  having  a  number  of  extra  girls  on  hand  or  on  call.  They 
can  also  train  utility  operators,  girls  capable  of  handling  several  different  jobs,  who 
can  fill  in  where  the  production  is  needed  most. 

Discuss  various  ways  to  cut  down  accident  rates  in  the  departments.  Campaigns 
and  contests  are  helpful  here.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  female  employees  must  be 
made  more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  room  in  order  and  their  ma- 
chines in  good  condition.  Help  your  supervisors  to  eliminate  as  many  of  the  petty 
grievances  as  possible  by  advising  them  to  avoid  any  situation  which  might  lead  to 
grievances.  Bring  to  your  supervisors'  minds  the  importance  of  impartiality  in  their 
supervision.   Point  out  the  inevitable  conflicts  to  which  partiality  leads. 

Another  excellent  method  is  to  have  a  psychologist,  one  acquainted  with  the 
industry  if  possible,  address  your  group.  If  a  good  man  or  woman  in  the  field  is  avail- 
able much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it.  Nearby  colleges  are  usually  cooperative 
in  ventures  of  this  nature,  and  a  psychologist  from  the  college  might  be  approached 
to  lecture  to  the  group  on  this  subject. 

There  should  be  no  excuse  for  a  supervisor's  failure  to  get  along  with  his  women 
employees.  Any  failure  of  this  nature  is  caused  solely  by  his  inability  to  realize  that 
he  cannot  use  the  same  tactics  with  his  female  employees  as  have  proved  successful 
with  male  workers.  He  must  be  given  all  aid  possible  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the 
influx  of  women  to  industry.  Once  he  recognizes  that  his  techniques  must  differ,  he 
will  find  that  his  department  can  be  as  efficient  as  any  in  the  plant. 


Personnel  Journal  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  important  work  being  done  for  industry  by 
many  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  college 
attitude  toward  research  and  theory  has  given  en- 
couragement to  industry  in  many  problems  of  hu- 
man relations.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
an  unusually  successful  program  for  industry 
which  we  were  privileged  to  see  at  first  hand — 
in  action. 


University  of  Wisconsin  Serves 
Industry 


By  Doris  D.  Hay. 

The  study  and  practice  of  constructive  human  relations  is  at  the  base  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Industrial  Management  Institutes  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  say 
practice  because  I  experienced  the  feeling  of  at-homeness  that  everyone  must  feel 
who  enters  the  one-story  building  on  the  University  campus.  From  the  two  girls 
who  were  reading  proof  on  a  couch  in  the  hall  to  Don  Kirkpatrick,  Dick  Sullivan 
and  Russ  Moberly  the,  "Head  Man,"  everyone  made  me  feel  a  welcome  visitor.  I  use 
the  nicknames  because  that's  the  way  these  men  were  introduced  to  me.  I  didn't 
meet  the  others  on  the  administrative  staff,  William  Stillwell,  Fred  Roberts,  Donald 
Bowe  and  Einor  Herstad. 

The  Institute  building  is  divided  into  a  large  office  for  the  clerical  help,  small 
offices  for  the  teaching  staff,  a  little  library  and  a  conference  room  seating  about 
thirty-five.  Enrollment  to  all  institutes  is  kept  low  so  that  there  can  be  plenty  of 
discussion. 

Many  Kinds  of  Conerences 

The  day  I  was  there  two  programs  were  being  given — one  a  concluding  session 
of  a  four-day  institute  for  supervisors  and  the  other  an  all-day  meeting  for  top  execu- 
tives. This  was  being  held  at  a  hotel  with  about  65  in  attendance.  Dr.  Russell  Mo- 
berly, the  Director  of  the  Institutes,  presided — his  job  mainly  being  to  see  that  those 
present  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  fire  questions  at  the  speaker.  Congressman 
John  W.  Byrnes  was  the  speaker  and  his  topic  was  Economic  and  Legislative  Out- 
look for  Industry.  He  knew  his  stuff  and  the  discussion  was  lively  and  informative. 
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Over  the  luncheon  table  there  was  a  further  chance  for  exchange  of  information  in 
a  less  formal  way. 

More  than  ninety-five  separate  conferences  lasting  from  a  day  to  four  days  are 
planned  for  this  college  year.  These  cover  all  phases  of  management.  Three-day 
seminars  and  one-day  institutes  are  held  each  month  on  topics  particularly  useful  to 
Personnel  Managers,  such  as  "Selection  and  placement",  "Evaluation  and  develop- 
ment of  workers"  and  "Employee  benefits  and  services."  Because  of  the  core  of  con- 
cern for  human  values  that  runs  through  all  the  meetings  there  are  many  other  ses- 
sions which  would  be  worth-while  to  personnel  people. 

The  supervisory  institute  was  on  human  relations.  Each  of  the  various  courses 
that  are  given  under  the  supervisory  institute  program  is  repeated  several  times  dur- 
ing the  year  so  that  companies  can  send  a  good  many  of  their  foreman  without  seri- 
ously affecting  production  requirements.  Other  topics  treated  during  1950-51  are 
"Personnel  techniques",  "Management  techniques"  and  "Advanced  industrial  su- 
pervision." It  is  suggested  that  all  supervisors  attending  begin  their  experience  with 
the  "Human  relations"  institute.  Unlike  the  management  seminar  where  everyone 
wore  his  best  suit  including  his  coat,  the  supervisory  institute  was  a  shirt-sleeve 
affair  even  to  the  disucssion  leader.  An  interesting  touch  was  having  the  name  of 
each  person  written  on  a  large  card  propped  up  in  a  wooden  holder,  placed  on  the 
conference  table  in  front  of  the  conferee.  The  names  were  written  in  such  large  let- 
ters that  it  was  possible  for  a  person  with  average  vision  to  see  at  least  six  names 
without  moving  from  his  seat. 

Examples  from  Experiences 
The  session  that  I  attended  was  the  resume  of  the  week's  program.  Clever  ques- 
tioning by  Norman  Hallhiser  who  was  the  discussion  leader  brought  out,  from  the 
group  attending,  the  high  points  of  the  previous  week's  discussion.  Understanding 
of  the  basic  human  needs  was  reviewed.  The  men  attending  gave  examples  from 
their  own  experience  of  how  recognition  had  been  a  strong  force  in  promoting  effect 
tive  work,  and  the  value  and  need  of  training  was  brought  out.  A  very  down-to- 
earth  discussion  on  merit  rating  was  given  with  contributions  from  all  around  the 
conference  table.  A  question  on  motivation  brought  out  some  interesting  ideas.  The 
need  for  the  foreman  to  put  himself  in  the  employee's  place  was  voiced  by  one  of 
the  foreman  at  the  meeting.  An  interesting  story  was  told  of  an  automobile  plant 
where  a  worker  who  was  about  to  buy  a  car  was  given  a  lesson  in  perfection  in 
work  by  being  told  that  the  car  which  he  was  painting  would  be  the  one  that  was 
sent  to  his  home.  "Gee,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
really  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  user  of  the  things  that  I  am  making. ' '  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  institutes  is  one  of  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  successfully 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  that  they  serve. 

The  number  of  participating  companies  in  1944  was  xS.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  about  400.  The  1950-51  programs  will  have  had  in  attendance  3500  men  from  all 
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over  Wisconsin,  primarily  because  this  is  a  program  for  Wisconsin  industry.  How- 
ever, people  have  attended  from  as  far  west  as  California,  as  far  south  as  Alabama 
and  as  far  east  as  Massachusetts.  Out-of-state  executives  have  to  be  on  a  waiting 
list  until  the  week  before  the  institutes  take  place.  This  program  is  entirely  self- 
supporting,  with  the  exception  that  part  of  Dr.  Moberly's  salary  is  paid  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  in  the  University.  This  includes  the  speakers  and  all  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  organizing  the  institute.  In  addition  to  the  institutes  in 
Madison  the  University  also  has  one  day  off-campus  conferences  for  office  super- 
visors, private  secretaries  and  supervisory  institutes  in  human  relations  in  Milwau- 
kee. The  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  Association  lends  moral  support  and  advice  and 
the  programs  are  also  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division.  The  Psychology  department  also  must  be  interested;  a  student 
had  people  attending  the  supervisor's  session  fill  out  a  questionnaire  on  Foremen's 
Attitudes. 

Prominent  Companies  Participate 

People  from  industry  who  have  led  discussions  in  the  past  year  include  men 
from  such  well  known  companies  as  General  Motors,  General  Mills,  Johnson  and 
Johnson  and  General  Foods.  Discussion  leaders  are  given  outlines  of  their  topics  and 
a  sheet  of  "Tips"  on  how  to  conduct  discussions.  Those  attending  fill  out  comment 
sheets  which  are  used  to  improve  the  sessions  from  year  to  year.  As  the  same  staff 
plans  the  content  for  all  the  meetings  for  management  men  from  foremen  to  general 
managers  and  presidents,  the  new  ideas  gained  are  easily  put  into  action.  In  these 
confused  and  perplexing  times  it  is  a  strengthening  experience  to  visit  the  relaxed, 
helpful  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Management  Institutes  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 


Fair  Employment  Practices — Voluntary 
Programs 


"Where  is  the  manpower  going  to 
come  from?"  This  question,  in  the  minds 
of  personnel  executives  everywhere,  arouses 
interest  again  in  the  employment  of  mi- 
nority groups.  It  is  evident  to  far-sighted 
people  that  every  qualified  person  will  be 
needed  either  in  the  armed  services  or  on 
the  production  line.  In  addition,  companies 
having  government  contracts  must  conform 
with  a  no-discrimination  clause. 

This  is  pretty  much  the  situation  man- 
agement faced  during  World  War  II  and 
quite  a  few  companies  by  now  have  much 
valuable  experience  in  the  integration  of 
minorities  among  their  employees.  An  ac- 
count of  successful  methods  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  presented  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "INDUSTRY'S  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS,"  by  SARA  E.  SOUTHALL, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  ipfo.  173  pages. 
$2.50.  Miss  Southall  was  long  the  chief  per- 
sonnel executive  of  International  Harvester 
Company.  Fowler  McCormick,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  writes  in  the  Foreword,  "When 
it  comes  to  race  relations  in  industry,  Miss 
Southall  will  be  read  as  one  of  the  country's 
leading  experts  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Her  emi- 
nence as  an  expert  in  the  two  field  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  race  relations 
in  industry  has  overshadowed  in  the  minds 
of  many  her  ability  and  penetrating  views 
in  regard  to  general  management  problems 
having  to  do  with  human  beings.  Her  con- 


By  Eileen  Ahern 

tributions  to  our  company  along  this  line 
have  fully  equaled  those  which  she  made 
in  her  special  fields.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  the  exposition  of  her  views  on  man- 
agement and  industrial  relations  in  general 
are  worthy  of  note."  Lawrence  A.  Appley, 
President  of  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation says  that  Miss  Southall's  book  is 
"An  outstanding  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  relations  and  to  the  cause 
of  fair  employment  in  the  U.  S." 

The  title  of  the  book,  as  well  as  these 
two  comments,  suggest  more  than  a  solu- 
tion to  manpower  problems  during  a  crisis. 
Indeed,  in  this  particular  crisis,  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  the  author  must  be 
shared  by  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. Miss  Southall  believes,  apparently,  in 
both  economic  democracy  and  political  de- 
mocracy. She  says,  "Minority  peoples  have 
become  articulate  in  demanding  the  right 
to  earn  a  living,  as  other  Americans  do, 
at  jobs  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  train- 
ing and  skill;  and  an  increasing  number 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  dominant 
group  are  agreeing  with  them."  The  people 
of  other  countries  are  watching  democracy 
in  the  United  States,  too. 

For  several  reasons,  Miss  Southall  is 
very  convincing.  She  has  behind  her  twenty- 
eight  years  of  service  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration. The  scope  of  industrial  relations — 
today  and  tomorrow— is  keenly  analyzed 
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in  the  first  chapters.  Many  readers  will  dis- 
agree with  her  on  specific  points,  but  this 
is  nevertheless  an  excellent  setting  for  the 
rest  of  the  book,  which  is  a  concrete  ex- 
position of  what  companies  and  unions  are 
doing  about  the  employability  of  minority 
groups.  Concerning  voluntary  action  by  em- 
ployers and  unions  on  this  matter,  she  says, 
"I  am  convinced  it  is  important  to  have  a 
body  of  private  experience  to  draw  on, 
whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  legislation  on 
fair  employment.  .  .  .  The  voluntary- 
method  is  helpful,  too,  in  sparing  business 
organizations  the  disrupting  experience  of 
a  sudden  shift  in  the  industrial  relations 
program  if  legislation  is  enacted.  ...  An 
alert  business  organization,  recognizing  the 
trend  toward  legislation,  will  appraise  its 
own  situation  and  broaden  its  employment 
and  upgrading  policies  so  that  the  enact- 
ment of  fair  employment  laws  will  not  even 
temporarily  upset  operations."  She  reminds 
us  that  many  companies  were  not  prepared 
for  social  security  legislation  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  four  groups  most  seriously  affected 
by  discriminatory  employment  practices  are 
American  Negroes,  Jews,  Mexicans  and  Jap- 
anese-Americans. Emphasis  in  Miss  South- 
all's  book  is  on  Negroes  but  many  examples 
involving  other  minorities  are  also  de- 
scribed. She  points  out  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  belong  to  minority  groups. 
Thus  the  combination  of  minorities  is  our 
majority  pattern.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
is  disconcerting  to  find  discriminatory  at- 
titudes between  minority  groups,  as  for  ex- 
ample, prejudice  among  Negroes  towards 
Jews  or  towards  Japanese-Americans.  Edu- 
cation of  employees  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  must  often  be  taken  before  companies 
can  successfully  introduce  members  of  a  dif- 
ferent minority  into  the  established  work 
force.  Executives  and  labor  representatives 


are  often  far  ahead  of  lower-level  super- 
visors and  rank-and-file  employees  in  their 
willingness  to  accept  employees  on  the  basis 
of  qualifications  alone.  This  is  not  always 
so,  however. 

Miss  Southall  reports  numerous  actual 
situations  in  which  members  of  minority 
groups  were  hired  or  upgraded,  some  suc- 
cessfully, others  not.  She  presents  in  detail 
several  careful  plans  for  handling  these  sit- 
uations. Indeed,  the  chief  merit  of  her  book 
is  the  wealth  of  concrete  examples.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  an  experiment  undertaken 
by  International  Harvester  to  change  the 
attitude  of  supervisors.  This  chapter  will 
suggest  similar  attempts  that  could  be  made 
in  other  companies.  Of  even  more  assistance 
will  be  the  chapter  on  procedures  for  intro- 
ducing a  fair  employment  policy  for  the 
first  time.  This  includes  ideas  for  making  an 
appraisal  of  labor  requirements  in  terms  of 
the  potential  of  minority  groups  in  the  com- 
munity; for  reaching  key  groups  in  manage- 
ment and  in  the  union;  and  for  evaluating 
results.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  one  in 
which  the  author  discusses  ten  guides  to 
successful  integration  of  the  new  workers 
into  the  company.  This  is  an  eminently 
practical  chapter. 

Miss  Southall,  for  the  most  part, 
draws  upon  the  experience  of  companies  in 
mass  production  industries.  Most  of  the 
methods  described  in  her  book,  however, 
could  be  adapted  to  other  types  of  business 
and  the  need  for  such  action  is  gradually 
becoming  apparent  with  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  recruiting  qualified  applicants. 
More  than  a  few  companies  are  already 
employing  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minorities  in  technical,  clerical  and  sales 
positions.  Much  time  and  money  can  be 
saved  if  this  practical  book  attracts  the 
wide  audience  it  deserves. 


In  Perspective 


Personnel  Journal's  Guide  to 
Selected  Reviews  of  Management  Literature 


BACKGROUNDS  OF  POWER:  THE  HUMAN  STORY  OF  MASS  PRODUCTION 

by  Roger  Burlingame.  New  York:  Chas.  Scriber's  Sons.  1949.  372.  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Witt  Bowden  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  November  1950. 
Reviewed  by  N.  S.  B.  Gras  in  Management  Revieiv,  June  1950. 
Reviewed  in  Modem  Industry,  November  15,  1949. 

THE  EPIC  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  by  James  B.Walker.  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers.  1949.  513  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Donald  L.  Kemmerer  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 

and  Social  Sciences,  September  1949. 
Reviewed  by  Eileen  Ahern  in  Personnel  Journal,  November  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery  in  The  Commonweal, May  zj,  1949. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAW:  AN  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  LABOR  POLICY  SINCE  1947.  By  Donald  H.Wollett. 
University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1949.  148  pages. 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Kovner  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  September  1949. 

Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1949. 

PARTNERS  IN  PRODUCTION  by  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Fund.  New  York,  1949.  149  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick  in  Personnel  Journal,  February  1950. 
Reviewed  in  Fortune,  February  1949. 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Industry,  March  15,  1949. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  by  Roger  M. 

Bellows.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1949.  499  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  G.  Lindahl  in  Personnel  Journal,  December  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Richard  S.  Uhrbrock  in  Personnel,  May  1950. 
Reviewed  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August  1949. 
Reviewed  in  Modern  Literature,  July  15,  1949. 
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THERAPEUTIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  USES  OF  MUSIC:  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LIT- 
ERATURE by  Doris  Soibelman,  Columbia  University  Press,  1948.  174  pages. 
Reviewed  by  John  B.  Gibson  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October  1949. 
Reviewed  in  Fortune,  October  1948. 

THE  SOCIAL  POLITICS  OF  FEPC  by  Louis  Coleridge  Kasselman.  University  of 

North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1948.  X53  pages. 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Garside  in  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  April  1950. 
Reviewed  by  Frank  S.  Tolscher  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science,  March  1949. 


Other  Books 


Financial  Reports  of  Labor  Unions.  By  George 
Kozmetsky.  Division  of  Research,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University.  Boston:  1950.  2.80  pages. 

Here  is  a  book  that  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  promoting  an  understanding 
of  labor  unions,  not  only  among  the  mem- 
bers themselves  but  among  employers,  edu- 
cators, independent  public  accountants  and 
the  public  in  general. 

The  author  is  a  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant and  an  Instructor  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  His  findings  were  based  on  "inter- 
views with  officials  of  2.7  international  un- 
ions, analysis  of  more  than  150  official  un- 
ion publications  with  reference  to  financial 
reporting."  The  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts:  Part  I  outlines  the  background  for 
trade  union  financial  reporting  and  states 
the  principal  findings  of  the  study.  Part  II 
deals  with  the  financial  reporting  practices 
of  the  trade  unions.  Part  III  covers  the 
current  union  accounting  practices  of  the 
unions  studied  and  compares  their  practices 
in  the  light  of  those  principles  of  accounting 
generally  accepted  by  the  accounting  pro- 
fession. Part  IV  delineates  the  use  to  which 
financial  reports  have  been  put  by  union 
leaders,  the  union  membership,  and  the  pub- 
lic. There  are  two  indexes  to  the  book;  one, 


an  index  of  unions  studied;  the  other  a 
general  index. 

Representing  16  million  workers  and 
administrating  approximately  $1.5  billions 
of  their  members'  assets,  unions  have  been 
the  target  for  accusations  that  they  "possess 
monopolistic  powers,  especially  over  the 
basic  manufacturing  industries — steel,  coal, 
automobiles,  and  railroads — whose  workers 
are  virtually  completely  organized."  This 
extensive  accumulation  of  wealth  has  made 
union  leaders  aware  that  they  are  more  than 
stewards  in  whose  hands  assets  have  been 
placed  for  satisfying  and  furthering  union 
objectives.  Unions  have  become  a  social 
force  and  have  become  vested  with  public 
responsibility.  The  author  quotes  Emil 
Rieve,  President  of  the  Textile  Workers  Un- 
ion, CIO,  as  saying  "The  time  is  past  when 
the  big  unions  can  be  operated  as  private 
clubs  without  consideration  of  public  opin- 
ion. ...  I  do  not  believe  refusal  to  make 
public  a  union's  financial  statements  is  de- 
fensible today  and  I  think  Congress  should 
require  it." 

An  observation  of  the  author's,  shared 
by  the  reviewer,  is  that  union  leaders'  pre- 
occupation with  their  financial  responsi- 
bility has  made  them  over-sensitive  in  their 
financial  reporting  to  the  point  where  they 
have  flooded  their  membership  with  detail, 
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much  of  which  is  not  only  superfluous  but 
oftentimes  misleading  in  its  effects.  Detail- 
ing each  receipt  and  each  disbursement,  as 
some  unions  do,  without  summary,  makes 
analysis  and  year  by  year  comparison  dif- 
ficult, thus  failing  to  reveal  the  true  nature 
of  many  of  the  unions'  financial  activities. 
For  example,  the  author  cites  the  case  of 
the  disposal  of  the  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers' Center  by  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  "The  only  indication 
that  this  transaction  had  taken  place  was 
an  item  in  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments statement  which  indicated  that 
$35,000  had  been  collected  as  a  payment  on 
a  mortgage.  Unless  one  had  access  to  the 
previous  balance  sheet,  which  incidentally 
was  published  three  years  before,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  that  payment  re- 
ceived was  $5000  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage." 

Many  readers  will  be  surprised  to  read 
that  "of  the  172.  union  constitutions  ex- 
amined, 12.6  made  provision  to  have  their 
books  audited  and  their  financial  statements 
certified  by  independent  public  account- 
ants." Of  the  iz6  unions  "whose  accounts 
were  audited  by  independent  accountants, 
114  had  constitutional  provisions  for  the 
procedure."  A  dangerous  by-product  of  re- 
quiring "certified"  statements  is  that  the 
unions  have  placed  an  almost  naive  faith  in 
them.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ments are  the  unions'  not  the  independent 
public  accountants'.  The  security  and  as- 
surance which  the  unions  believe  is  pro- 
vided by  a  "certified"  statement  tends  to 
make  the  union  leaders  less  aware  of  their 
own  responsibilities  and  entirely  too  confi- 
dent in  their  accounting.  Actually,  as  the 
author  points  out,  the  results  of  the  labor 
unions'  accounting  activities  are  far  short 
of  being  in  compliance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  accounting  prac- 
tices upon  which  the  unions  have  based 
their  financial  reports,  the  author  has  found 
that  most  of  the  union  accounting  systems 
he  studied  kept  their  books  on  a  strict  cash, 


rather  than  accrual  basis.  The  non-profit 
nature  of  the  unions'  essential  activity,  that 
of  organizing  the  workers,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  dues  to  provide  for  benefits  has 
tended  to  establish  a  fund-accounting  sys- 
tem, by  which  assets  are  segregated  accord- 
ing to  funds. 

One  of  the  most  misleading  and  in- 
defensible of  union  accounting  practices  is 
their  common  practice  of  burying  acquisi- 
tion of  assets  of  a  relatively  permanent  na- 
ture among  the  cash  disbursements  and 
failing  to  list  such  assets  upon  a  yearly  state- 
ment of  financial  condition.  This  practice 
and  the  similar  practice  of  failing  to  list 
liabilities  cannot  be  condoned.  "For  ex- 
ample, during  1947  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $1,003,614.15 
real  estate  on  which  a  new  building  was  to 
be  constructed  in  the  future.  This  amount 
was  reported  as  a  disbursement  on  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  statement  for 
1947.  There  was  no  indication,  however, 
that  the  AFL  owned  an  asset  worth 
$1,003,614.15,  because  the  AFL  published 
no  balance  sheet."  (Pages  179-180.) 

The  author's  arguments  for  making  an 
allowance  for  the  periodical  write-off  of  the 
cost  of  fixed,  depreciable  assets  are  not  en- 
tirely convincing  to  the  reviewer.  The  re- 
viewer thinks  that  a  better  case  could  have 
been  made  out  for  a  replacement  fund.  Not 
operating  for  a  profit,  the  unions  do  not 
have  much  reason  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
fixed,  depreciable  assets  over  the  assets'  esti- 
mated useful  lives.  On  the  other  hand  the 
unions'  condition  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  a  governmental  enterprise 
which  has  similar  reasons  for  ignoring  de- 
preciation as  a  periodical  expense,  but  has 
no  need  of  a  replacement  fund;  because  most 
of  the  governmental  enterprises'  fixed  assets 
are  funded  by  means  of  long-term  obliga- 
tions. This  method  of  financing  has  not  yet 
been  used  by  trade  unions,  hence  a  replace- 
ment fund  has  some  merit  in  their  financial 
scheme. 

This  book,  then,  offers  an  appeal  to 
many  different  groups  who,  nevertheless, 
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have  a  common  interest  in  labor  unions. 
Students  of  political  science  are  given  an 
insight  into  the  financial  framework  of  the 
trade  unions  which  have  exerted  such  a 
powerful  influence  upon  political  affairs  in 
the  country  and  in  the  world.  Many  per- 
sonnel and  other  business  executives  will 
be  similarly  enlightened.  To  independent 
public  accountants  this  book  will  supply 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  accounting  prac- 
tices of  labor  unions.  And  it  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  labor  unions  and 
their  1  eaders  to  their  shortcomings  in  ac- 
counting and  reporting.  The  author's  ob- 
servations are  sympathetic,  sincere,  well- 
founded,  and  his  criticism  is  definitely 
constructive. 
Robert  G.  Allyn,  Professor  in  Accounting 
School  of  Business,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bonds  of  Organisation:  An  Appraisal  of  Corpo- 
rate Human  Relations.  By  E.  Wight  Bakke. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1950.  139 
pages.  $4.00. 

This  is  an  intensely  interesting  account 
of  an  ambitious  project  that  the  Yale  Labor 
and  Management  Center  has  recently  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  study  of  human  relations  in 
the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  the  Connecticut  Union  of  Tele- 
phone Workers. 

The  long-range  objective  of  the  proj- 
ect, from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  scien- 
tists engaged  in  it,  was  the  furtherance  of 
their  search  for  usable  principles  of  human 
relations.  The  company  and  the  union  in 
collaborating  in  the  research  expected  to 
find  out  how  to  improve  teamwork  within 
their  organizations.  These  objectives,  Dr. 
Bakke  points  out,  are  by  no  means  in  con- 
flict but  are  actually  two  ways  of  seeking 
the  same  goal.  Experience  suggests  that  "re- 
search partnerships"  of  this  kind  offer  far 
greater  opportunities  than  independent  ef- 
forts by  either  "practical"  or  "academic" 
men.  As  the  author  observes,  "The  former 
are  normally  too  close  to  the  details  of  daily 


operations  to  generalize  effectively  from 
their  experience.  The  latter  are  normally 
too  far  away  from  the  details  of  daily  opera- 
tions to  make  their  generalizations  realistic. 
The  former  frequently  have  too  many  fires 
to  put  out.  The  latter  frequently  are  not  con- 
cerned with  fighting  fires  at  all.  If  the  aca- 
demic man  and  the  practical  man  could 
start  analyzing  these  problems  of  human 
relations  in  the  same  way,  using  the  same 
framework  for  classifying  and  describing 
their  experience,  every  man's  observations 
could  be  added  to  those  of  every  other  man. 
Then  when  we  came  together  to  discuss 
what  our  observations  meant,  we  would  be 
talking  the  same  language.  Our  discussion 
might  have  a  chance  of  'adding  up.'  "  This 
report  represents  a  noteworthy  effort  in  the 
direction  of  a  common  language  and  a  single 
framework  for  reference. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  1500  par- 
ticipants in  the  company  and  the  union  were 
interviewed;  every  level  and  department  of 
the  company  was  represented.  The  purpose 
of  these  interviews  was  to  analyze  such 
elements  within  the  typical  corporation  as 
the  ties  of  job  function,  status,  communica- 
tion, rewards  and  penalties,  and  organiza- 
tion system,  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
these  "bonds  of  organization."  The  findings 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween what  management  assumed  the  struc- 
ture of  human  relations  to  be  and  what  in 
practice  it  was. 

Since  this  study  is  the  first  of  a  series 
to  be  made  in  a  number  of  organizations — a 
series  which  will  extend  over  many  years — a 
major  objective  of  the  present  report  was 
to  clarify,  by  reference  to  actual  observa- 
tions of  the  company  and  union  "society" 
in  action,  the  terms  and  categories  to  be 
used  throughout  the  series.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  concept  of  the  organization 
as  a  small  society — that  is,  as  a  group  of 
individuals  welded  together  into  a  team  by 
the  "bonds  of  organization"  mentioned. 

The  first  half  of  each  chapter  sets  forth 
a  definition  in  general  terms,  applicable  to 
any  organization,  of  the  bond  under  discus- 
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sion,  illustrated  where  necessary  by  ex- 
amples from  this  company  and  union.  The 
general  business  reader  will  be  most  inter- 
ested in  these  portions  of  the  book  for  the 
observations  and  analysis  of  the  five  ele- 
ments or  bonds  of  organization  which  exist 
in  every  company  and  which  play  a  critical 
role  in  its  functioning.  An  understanding  of 
the  five  elements  selected  for  analysis  here 
is  important,  for  they  weld  men  together 
as  partners  in  production  (Functional  Speci- 
fications); as  directors  and  directed,  repre- 
sentatives and  represented  (Status  System); 
as  givers  and  receivers  of  information  (Com- 
munication System);  as  agents  of  reward 
and  penalty  (Reward  and  Penalty  System); 
and  as  sharers  of  a  conception  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole  (Organization  Charter). 

The  second  part  of  each  chapter  at- 
tempts a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each  of 
these  bonds  in  terms  of  its  contributions  to 
the  goal-realization  of  the  members  of  the 
organizations  under  study.  The  specific  find- 


ings here  will  be  of  interest  primarily  to  the 
participants  in  these  two  organizations.  To 
the  general  reader,  however,  this  part  will 
prove  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  how 
a  similar  plan  of  analysis  might  be  applied 
in  other  companies." 

As  Professor  Bakke  observes,  while 
this  investigation  is  in  a  sense  a  case  study, 
it  is  hoped  "that  those  who  are  in  positions 
of  responsibility  in  any  organization  will 
sense  that  the  method  used  and  the  findings 
recorded  are  a  useful  way  of  trying  to  under- 
stand the  human  relations  problems  in  their 
own  organizations." 

This  research  by  the  Yale  Labor  and 
Management  Center,  of  which  Professor 
Bakke  is  Director,  represents  an  important 
new  effort  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
to  discover  how  to  bring  formal  personnel 
structure  into  alignment  with  the  actualities 
of  human  relationships. 

Eileen  Ahern 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  page  440} 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  In  medium  sized  manufacturing  plant  with  two  years  experience  per- 
forming varied  duties  such  as  job  description  and  evaluation,  grievance  research,  editing  small  publi- 
cation, devising  and  administering  tests  and  interviewing  desires  challenging  position  in  personnel 
administration  and  employee  relations.  Pay  consistent  with  responsibility.  Age  2.7.  Education  BA, 
mainly  economics,  psychology  and  engineering  subjects  plus  additional  related  night  school  courses. 
Previous  work  experience  in  plant  and  office  and  x-i/z  years  in  Engineer  Corps.  Reply  Box  12.6. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Civil  Engineer,  B.S.  University  of  Illinois.  Graduate  work  in  personnel. 
Willing  and  eager  to  start  at  bottom  with  organization  offering  superior  future  opportunities  with 
increasing  responsibilities.  Reply  Box  131. 


PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  B.S.  in  Business  Administration.  Major  in  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. Desire  a  position  in  personnel  field  or  related  work  with  an  opportunity  for  advancement.  Age 
2.7.  Married,  Veteran.  Willing  to  relocate.  Complete  data  on  request.  Reply  Box  132. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION:  Wanted  in  smaller  business 
organization  or  unit.  14  years  diverse  office  experience,  last  five  in  new  plant  handling  personnel 
selection,  wage  and  salary  administration,  job  evaluation,  plant  and  group  insurance  and  public  rela- 
tions. Supervise  stenographic,  filing,  switchboard,  reproductions  and  other  office  functions.  College 
graduate.  Married  veteran  2.  children,  age  35.  Reply  Box  154. 


Personnel  Research 


Rating  Training  and  Experience.  By  Laverne 
K.  Burke  and  Erwin  K.  Taylor,  Personnel 
Research  Section,  AGO.  Dept.  of  the  Army. 
Journal  of Applied  Psychology,  December  1950, 
34,  381-383. 

This  study  describes  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  simple  mechanical  means  of  evalu- 
ating Army  Officers'  service  records  to  estab- 
lish relative  order  of  merit.  It  was  found 
that  a  mechanical  system  of  rankings  made 
from  a  composite  weighting  of  four  vari- 
ables agreed  closely  with  the  average  of 
rankings  made  by  eight  carefully  selected 
evaluators  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
officer's  complete  service  records.  The  four 
variables  in  the  composite  were  selected 
(from  thirty-six  considered  measureable) 
and  weighted  by  means  of  the  Wherry-Doo- 
little  Test-Selection  method.  They  are  (1) 
average  efficiency  report  score,  (z)  highest 
rank  reached,  (3)  lowest  efficiency  rating 
and  (4)  highest  decoration  received. 

Two  groups  of  one  hundred  officers 
each  were  included  in  the  study,  with  two 
sets  of  ten  chosen  at  random  from  each  of 
the  ten  branches  of  the  service.  Correlations 
between  rankings  made  by  the  four-variable 
composite  and  the  average  of  eight  evalu- 
ators' independent  rankings  ranged  from  .79 
to  .99  in  one  group,  and  from  .78  to  .98  in 
the  other. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  results 
obtained  in  the  above  study  might  be  of 
particular  value  and  interest  to  industrial 
merit  systems,  where  evaluation  of  educa- 
tion and  experience,  especially  in  the  more 
important  jobs,  is  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
amining procedure.  However,  they  point 
out  that  the  work  involved  probably  would 
be  worthwhile  only  where  at  least  a  thou- 
sand individuals  are  to  be  rated. 

Test  Batteries  for  Trainees  in  Auto  Mechanics 
and  Apparel  Design.  By  Glenn  C.  Martin, 
Santa  Monica  City  College.  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology,  February,  195 1,  35,  2.0-2/2.. 
Ten  standard  tests  were  given  to  45 


students  in  a  course  in  auto  mechanics  and 
2.5  students  in  a  course  in  apparel  design. 
The  instructors  set  up  criteria  of  success  in 
their  courses  and  ranked  their  students  in 
order  of  merit.  A  number  of  batteries  or 
combinations  of  tests  were  considered,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  multiple  R's  improved 
the  predictions  over  those  based  on  indi- 
vidual tests.  Those  interested  in  selecting 
candidates  for  training  in  these  fields  may 
wish  to  consult  this  article  for  further  de- 
tails. The  number  of  cases  studied  was  small 
and  the  authors  point  out  that  their  results 
are  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 

Ready  Made  versus  Custom  Made  Systems  of 
Job  Evaluation.  By  J.  Stanley  Gray  and  Mar- 
vin C.  Jones,  University  of  Georgia.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology.  February,  195 1,  35, 
11-14. 

This  article  shows  the  same  fallacy 
commented  on  in  the  review  last  month 
of  Gray's  first  article.  He  validates  his 
evaluation  points  against  the  existing  wage 
rates  of  the  key  jobs  as  a  criterion.  This 
is  questionable  because  the  criterion  is  un- 
stable. There  is  no  real  justification  for 
assuming  the  rates  in  any  one  organization 
are  perfect  rates.  Wage  surveys  show  that 
they  are  not. 

The  authors  compare  the  "ready 
made"  system  and  the  "custom  made"  sys- 
tem, and  say  that  the  correlation  by  the 
two  methods  of  evaluation  for  the  fifty 
jobs  was  .90  ±  .018.  Here  they  are  trying 
to  use  the  product  moment  method  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  not  applicable. 

The  argument  set  forth  in  this  article 
is  pertinent  for  point  systems  of  job  evalua- 
tion but  not  for  factor  comparison  systems. 
Point  systems  are  narrowly  specific,  but  fac- 
tor comparison  methods  use  only  three  or 
four  factors  which  are  applicable  to  jobs  at 
all  levels.  Factor  comparison  methods  are 
tailor  made  because  the  scales  are  developed 
in  each  situation. 
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Across  the  Editor's  Desk 


Employee  Magazines 


The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 
recently  began  publication  of  a  monthly 
letter  to  its  management  people.  This  is 
known  as  Traffic  Mirror.  The  first  six  issues 
are  two  pages,  very  well  printed  by  offset. 
Whitney  A.  Rudy,  Supervisor,  Manage- 
ment Training,  writes, 

"Starting  in  September  of  last  year  we 
produced  our  first  Traffic  Mirror  and  sent  it 
on  its  way  to  450  management  men  and 
women  of  the  Traffic  Department  of  our 
company. 

"When  we  began  we  believed  we 
would  have  to  rely  rather  heavily  on  quot- 
ing the  experts  to  fill  the  space.  To  a  degree 
this  has  been  changed.  Since  we  believe  we 
know  many  of  the  human  relations  needs 
of  our  own  management  folks  we  are  at- 
tempting to  beam  the  message  in  a  style 
which  will  meet  their  greatest  acceptance. 
We  are  not  aiming  at  literary  perfection 
lest  we  might  lose  the  digestable  value  of 
our  material. 

'  'We  will  continue  to  use  excerpts  from 
Personnel  Journal.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
inspirations  for  our  own  articles  have  come 
from  Personnel  Journal.  In  reading  each 
issue  many  constructive  thoughts  are  born 
which  are  related  to  our  own  situations  and 
the  pencil  starts  writing. 

"Traffic  Mirror  has  been  accepted  with 
a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  We 
are  getting  a  number  of  contributions  from 
our  readers.  We  are  also  receiving  requests 
for  the  development  of  specified  subjects. 
It  is  all  very  encouraging  to  us  in  our  over- 
all management  training  program. 

"Thanks  again  for  Personnel  Jour- 
nal and  thanks  for  'listening.' 

I  suspect  that  one  feature  that  makes 
for  success  of  this  publication  is  its  lack  of 


pretension.  The  February  issue  contains 
only  three  articles;  Human  relations  prin- 
ciples, The  effective  use  of  time,  and  Human 
needs.  The  first  two  are  parts  five  and  four 
respectively  of  two  series.  The  last  article 
was  taken  from  "Employees  and  Manage- 
ment-Working Together",  by  Pauline 
George  Stitt  which  appeared  in  October 
1950  Personnel  Journal.  Perhaps  a  well- 
edited  two-page  publication  will  be  more 
effective  than  an  equally  well-edited  24- 
page  publication. 


I  get  around  the  country  in  my  con- 
sulting work  a  great  deal  and  see  many 
organizations  over  long  periods  of  time. 
For  much  more  than  a  year  I  have  been 
going  frequently  to  Biddeford,  Maine, 
where  are  located  the  shops  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's large  textile  machinery  manufacturers, 
Saco-Lowell  Shops.  Yet  it  was  only  on  my 
last  visit  that  I  discovered  an  interesting 
kind  of  employee  publication  at  Saco-Low- 
ell. This  publication  is  newspaper-size  and 
appears  once  a  month.  The  reason  for  the 
size  is  that  some  or  all  of  it  appears  as  a 
page  in  the  Biddeford  Daily  Journal.  The 
newspaper  furnishes  the  material  to  the 
Company's  regular  printer  who  then  re- 
prints the  page,  and  sometimes  backs  it  up 
with  another  page.  This  flyer  is  placed  at 
the  gate  and  employees  can  have  it  as  they 
leave.  However,  every  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity gets  the  Saco-Lowell  Shop  News  in 
the  Biddeford  Daily  Journal.  In  a  recent 
issue  the  page  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper had  11  pictures  with  accompanying 
stories.  One  showed  the  Library  and  de- 
scribed its  features.  Another  showed  a  Con- 
ference of  apprentice  instructors  under  the 
leadership  of  Frederick  Ptucha,  Supervisor 
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of  Training.  Another  showed  Thomas  Lee, 
Machine  Shop  Instructor,  working  with  a 
student  at  his  lathe.  Four  pictures  tied  to- 
gether a  story  of  how  an  apprentice  appli- 
cant is  chosen  for  the  apprentice  training 
course;  Frederick  Ptucha  interviews  an  ap- 
plicant in  the  first  picture,  an  applicant 
writes  out  his  application  form  in  the  sec- 
ond, Raymond  Brearly  discusses  with  an 
apprentice  his  class  work  in  the  third  and 
in  the  fourth  picture  Charles  Taylor  is  ad- 
ministering aptitude  and  achievement  tests 
to  a  group  of  candidates.  There  are  a  number 
of  shorter  stories  in  this  issue  and  a  full  page 
of  personals.  The  Saco-Lowell  Shop  News 


is  edited  by  Lynn  S.  Holroyde  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  and  she  is 
assisted  by  Marcel  O.  Allard  on  photog- 
raphy and  John  J.  Nichols  for  the  art  work. 


Between  ourselves  is  the  title  of  the 
well-gotten-up  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Philadelphia,  of  which  Marian  Ruth 
Tuckey  is  Editor.  The  January  issue  has 
on  the  front  a  picture  of  Mr.  Linton,  the 
President  of  the  Company,  with  a  note 
that  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica elected  him  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  year  195 1. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  meeting  regularly 
for  a  number  of  years.  Started  during  World 
War  II  by  a  group  of  young  women  who 
met  to  exchange  information  and  receive 
mutual  aid  in  a  field  new  to  them,  it  has 
developed  into  a  group  with  a  membership 
of  about  fifty  which  holds  regular  monthly 
meetings.  The  association  has  purposely  in- 
creased its  membership  slowly  so  that  it 
could  remain  a  well-integrated  group.  It  is 
composed  of  women  who  hold  responsible 
positions  in  personnel  work. 

Outside  speakers  are  usually  obtained 
for  the  meetings,  though  occasionally  a 
panel  discussion  is  held.  Individual  members 
are  called  upon  when  their  particular 
knowledge  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  group. 
During  the  past  year  the  monthly  meetings 
have  dealt  with  such  varied  topics  as 
"Handling  Problem  Interviews",  Supervi- 
sory Training",  "Personnel  Provisions  of 
the  Proposed  City  Charter",  "Recent  De- 
velopments in  Psychological  Testing  in  the 
Personnel  Field",  "Social  Security"  and 
"The  Use  of  Films  in  Training  Programs". 

One  popular  side  activity  has  been  a 
series  of  plant  visits.  These  have  included 
trips  to  a  publishing  concern,  a  large  electric 


company,  a  soup  manufacturing  plant,  a 
mail-order  house  and  a  newspaper  plant. 
New  books  of  value  to  the  personnel  worker 
are  reviewed  and  copies  of  the  reviews  are 
mailed  to  members  each  month. 

President  of  the  group  this  year  is 
Doris  E.  Price,  of  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  while  Mildred  L.  Justice  of 
Stern  and  Company  serves  as  vice  president. 
Mabel  F.  Mudd,  of  the  Budd  Company,  acts 
as  an  advisory  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 


The  Connecticut  Personnel  Associ- 
ation was  organized  in  1938  and  covers 
industry  throughout  Connecticut.  The  prin- 
cipal meeting  of  the  association  this  season 
was  held  on  March  Z9  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Administra- 
tion of  Yale  University.  They  jointly  spon- 
sored an  afternoon  and  evening  meeting 
which  heard  addresses  from  nationally 
known  speakers.  The  topics  covered  were 
non-financial  incentives,  communications, 
productivity,  manpower,  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  training  to  the  miracle  of  produc- 
tion. H.  R.  Bowman  is  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  his  address  is  c/o  Dicta- 
phone Corporaton,  Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Person- 
nel Management  Association  for  January-Feb- 
ruary announces  the  election  of  Howard  L. 
Richardson  as  Vice  President,  Sylvania  Elec- 
tric Products  Inc.  He  has  been  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  that  Company  since 

J945- 

The    Association    announces    a    new 

course  "Evaluation  of  Personnel  Functions" 
to  be  led  by  Robert  C.  Rogers,  Industrial 
Relations  Division,  Producing  Department, 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  New  York. 
The  course  will  be  sponsored  by  Cornell 
University  and  will  consist  of  eight  weekly 
meetings  which  began  February  6th.  These 
will  be  conference-discussion  meetings  on 
the  evaluation  of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  management.  The  discussions  will 
cover  the  method  by  which  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  people  justify  their  func- 
tions to  top  management,  and  the  yard- 
sticks available  for  the  evaluation  of  such 
activities.  Participants  will  be  expected  to 
select  a  specific  personnel  function  and  pro- 
vide a  case  history  in  its  evaluation.  He  will 
serve  as  conference  leader  when  his  function 
comes  up,  discussing  the  measurement  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  func- 
tion from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
standpoints.  By  this  method  it  is  hoped 
that  participants  will  acquire  a  few  solid 
guides  for  evaluating  their  own  departments, 
to  be  tried  out  in  their  own  companies.  Dr. 
Rogers  is  known  to  many  as  an  able  worker 
in  the  field  of  personnel  and  one  with  an 
exacting  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  A 
course  under  his  leadership  will  undoubt- 
edly be  stimulating  and  his  topic  is  one  of 
special  importance.  There  are  too  many  per- 
sonnel Departments  that  perform  functions 
which  cannot  be  justified  or  which  are  in- 
efficiently performed. 


The  American  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration  has  resumed  publication 
of  its  four-page  leaflet  "ASPA".  This  is 
four  pages  on  slick  paper  size  9  x  n  and 
contains  news  and  items  mostly  relating 


to  the  activities  of  the  association  and  indi- 
vidual members.  Walter  C.  Mason  is  Presi- 
dent. He  is  Director  of  Personnel,  Arthur  G. 
McKee  &  Company,  1300  Chester  Avenue, 
Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


The  House  Magazine  Institute,  at 
its  February  meeting  heard  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished speakers  give  pointers  on  "How 
to  Interpret  Your  Annual  Report  to  Your 
Employees".  The  speakers  included  Weston 
Smith  of  the  Financial  World,  John  H. 
O'Connell,  Public  Relations  Director,  A.  T. 
F.  Inc.  and  James  L.  Turrentine  of  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
National  Arts  Club,  New  York  City.  The 
Institute  has  inaugurated  an  annual  program 
for  the  selection  of  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual in  the  field  of  industrial  commu- 
nications. Members  are  being  asked  to  nomi- 
nate names  for  this  award. 


The  Personnel  Administration  Asso- 
ciation of  Baltimore  celebrated  "Top 
Management  Night"  on  Wednesday  Eve- 
ning, March  2.8th.  The  speaker  was  the 
Hon.  Wallace  Bennett,  newly  elected  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Utah.  He  was  for- 
merly President  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
acturers.  His  subject  was  "Business  in  a 
Garrison  Economy".  The  February  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Winston, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Housing  Author- 
ity of  Baltimore.  His  subject  was  "Public 
Housing  In  the  Current  Emergency"  .  The 
Baltimore  association  is  xo  years  old  and 
membership  is  limited  to  industrial  and 
public  utility  companies.  Frank  X.  Moritz 
of  the  Baltimore  Salesbook  Company  is 
Secretary  of  the  Association  this  year.  C.  F. 
Schier,  Jr.,  of  Eastern  Stainless  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  President.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  Association  at  their  January 
meeting. 


The  Industrial  Personnel  Club  of 
Richmond,  Virginia  has  38  company  mem- 
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bers  as  of  February  195 1,  writes  George  A. 
Hill  of  the  Union  Envelope  Company,  who 
is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Club.  Other 
officers  of  the  club  are  L.  A.  Nuckols,  Presi- 
dent, of  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
and  Vivian  Folkes,  Vice-President,  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  I  notice  that  per- 
sonnel associations  in  a  number  of  cities 
exclude  non-manufacturing  companies.  The 
logic  of  this  is  not  clear  to  me,  because  the 
only  important  difference  in  their  problems 
is  in  union  relations.  For  example,  two  able 
personnel  people  in  Richmond  are  Betty 
Ann  Doub  of  the  State-Planters  Bank  and 
Jack  Baldwin  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Doub  was  the  author  of  "Better  Clerks  Can 
Be  Hired  With  Tests",  in  the  July-August 
Personnel  Journal.  Both  companies  have 
unusually    advanced    personnel    programs. 


The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  which  is  affiliated  the  North- 
ern Ohio  Chapter,  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  announces  a  "Training 
Co-ordinators  Institute"  for  Northern  Ohio. 
This  was  a  15-day  intensive  course  for  train- 
ing men  from  February  19th  through  March 
9th,  195 1.  Registration  fee  was  $600.00.  The 
courses  were  directed  by  some  of  the  leading 
training  men  in  northern  Ohio.  The  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  is  active  in  all 
types  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
work.  Information  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  William  Donaldson,  The  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Alliance  (Ohio)  Personnel 
Group  of  the  Alliance  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  a  special  place  in  my  heart,  for 
one  of  my  boys  was  born  in  Alliance  many 
years  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  a  Staff  Engi- 
neer for  the  consulting  management  firm  of 
L.  V.  Estes  &  Company,  and  worked  in  Alli- 
ance at  the  plant  of  what  was  then  The 
Reeves  Boiler  and  Tank  Company  and  is 
now  a  plant  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 
I  remember  very  well  my  relief  at  my  deci- 
sion not  to  time  study  the  boilermakers, 
after  all!  But  this  note  is  supposed  to  be 
about  the  Alliance  Personnel  Group,  which 
is  a  Division  of  The  Alliance  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Fred  Menges  of  The  Strong 
Manufacturing  Company  of  nearby  Sebring, 
is  chairman  for  195 1,  I  am  informed  by  W. 
A.  Boyd  of  the  Chamber. 


The  Charlotte  (North  Carolina) 
Personnel  Directors  Association  meets 
every  third  Monday.  Ray  A.  Killian  is  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  Association  and  is 
with  the  firm  of  Belk  Brothers  Company 
of  Charlotte.  The  President  for  the  current 
season  is  W.  H.  Bailey  of  Sonoco  Products 
Company  of  Hartsville,  South  Carolina. 
While  the  policy  of  the  Association  is  to 
seek  no  publicity  regarding  their  meetings, 
Mr.  Killian  writes,  "We  appreciate  your 
interest  in  our  association  and  will  be  happy 
to  work  with  you  in  any  effort  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  specialized  field 
of  personnel  work." 


Recent  Publications 


The  Journal  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing, published  by  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  has  issued  a  supplement 
to  the  November-December  issue,  "Catalog 
of  Training  Materials  in  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Training  Directors'  Library."  This 
Library  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Purdue  University  Libraries  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.   The  Catalog  lists  by  name  and 


number  about  six  hundred  items  on  train- 
ing. The  Journal  of  Industrial  Training  is 
published  bi-monthly  at  $3.00  per  year.  For 
information  regarding  subscriptions  write 
to  George  McLoughlin,  New  York  Trade 
School,  3ixE.  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Duquesne  University  Chapter  of  the 
Society  for  Advancement  of  Management, 
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Pittsburgh,  held  a  Conference  on  March 
8th,  "Progressive  Trends  in  Management". 
There  were  three  morning  and  three  after- 
noon sessions. 


The  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  issued  a  report  on 
"Compensation  and  Pensions  for  Execu- 
tives", Studies  in  personnel  policy,  No.  in. 
This  is  a  printed  report  of  52.  pages  contain- 
ing a  mass  of  information  about  executive 
compensation.  One  of  the  findings  is  that 
the  percentage  of  top  management  cost  is 
generally  found  to  vary  inversely  with  sales 
volume.  This  study  was  prepared  by 
Thomas  A.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Board's  Staff. 

Another  recent  Conference  Board  study 
appears  in  the  Conference  Board  Manage- 
ment Record  No.  12.  and  is  an  analysis  of 
119  labor  contracts  signed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Korea.  This  report 
shows  a  decided  shift  to  longer  term  con- 
tracts, which  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
CIO  than  AFL. 


Comm  unity  Relations-Selected  Cases, 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  report  prepared  for 
the  Group  Policyholders  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company,  by  its  Policy- 
holders Service  Bureau.  This  report  tells 
the  story  of  the  community  relations  ac- 
tivities of  nine  companies,  most  of  them 
well-known  to  people  familiar  with  bus- 
iness. It  is  55  printed  pages  with  many 
illustrations  and  detailed  examples.  The 
Policyholders  Service  Bureau  is  headed  by 
William  J.  Barrett,  3rd  Vice  President  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
whose  office  is  at  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


each  month  a  mimeographed  list  of  acces- 
sions. These  are  books  and  articles  culled 
from  magazines  and  publications  of  all 
kinds.  The  January  1951  issue  is  15  mimeo- 
graphed pages  containing  about  izo  refer- 
ences. These  are  grouped  under  suitable 
headings  such  as,  Job  Evaluation,  Labor 
Turnover,  Mobilization  Problems,  and 
many  others. 


The  University  of  Montreal,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Section,  has  recently  issued 
two  pamphlets,  "Unemployment  Insurance 
in  Canada  1940-1950"  and  "A  Discussion 
on  Pension  Plans". 


The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Rochester,  New  York,  has  just  issued 
the  newest  edition  of  its  Bulletin  of  the 
Day  Program  for  1951-1952.  This  is  92  pages 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  with 
paper  cover,  and  describes  in  detail  the 
courses  available  in  the  current  year's  pro- 
gram. 


At  Cornell  University  recently,  a 
survey  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  on  the  subject  of  Campus  Job 
Interviewing.  This  is  a  13-page  mimeograph 
which  reviews  the  subject  of  interviews 
held  between  students  and  representatives 
of  outside  corporations  seeking  services  of 
students  upon  graduation.  Schuyler  Hoslett, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Administration, 
writes  that  there  are  a  few  additional  copies 
of  this  mimeograph  still  available. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy,   Industrial   Relations    Library,    issues 


A  16-page  catalog  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Harvard  Business  School 
covering  publications  of  the  division  of  re- 
search. Some  of  the  books  described  are  on 
topics  in  the  field  of  personnel  administra- 
tion. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PERSONNEL- INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR:  9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  labor  re- 
lations and  personnel  administration,  including  policy  development,  negotiations,  employment,  job 
evaluation,  merit  rating,  pensions,  insurance,  communication,  supervisory  training,  discipline.  Now 
employed  as  Labor  Relations  Director,  multi-plant  company,  A.F.L.,  CIO  and  office  unions,  top  level 
staff  function.  Seeking  overall  industrial  relations  responsibility.  College  graduate.  Age  40,  Present 
salary  S7500.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  121. 

ASSISTANT  PERSONNEL  MANAGER:  3  years  diversified  experience.  Presently  employed  in  plant 
of  550  men  with  contractual  relations  with  12.  unions.  Responsible  for  personnel  selection  and  place- 
ment. Administrative  Grievance  Procedure.  Cornell  graduate.  Age  iq .  Married  veteran.  Reply 
Box  122. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  4  years  experience — personnel  records,  administering  tests,  interviewing, 
etc.  Vet.  age  x6 — College  Graduate.  Write  Mr.  Milton  Moskowitz,  71-12.  35  th  Avenue,  Jackson 
Heights,  New  York. 

PLANT  PERSONNEL— INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAGER:  10  years  industrial  experience. 
Past  7  years  directing  a  comprehensive  program  of  personnel  administration  including  employment, 
safety,  training,  suggestions,  group  insurance,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration,  labor 
relations.  M.A.  degree  and  graduate  work.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Resume  on  request.  Reply  Box 
"/•  

EDITORIAL  POSITIONS:  Wanted  by  men  and  women  qualified  by  house  organ  experience  in  business 
and  industry.  Write  to  Andrew  Cerruti,  House  Magazine  Placement  Bureau,  %  Underwood  Corpora- 
tion, 1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  BBA  degree  in  Personnel  Management.  Background  contains  among 
other  courses,  wage  and  salary  evaluation,  labor  research  and  job  analysis.  Minored  in  economics. 
Age  13,  living  in  New  York  but  will  relocate.  Resume  will  be  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box  118. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Married,  19  year  old  veteran  has  AB  background  of  sociology,  other 
social  sciences  and  some  psychology  and  an  MA  training  in  social  work  including  human  behavior 
courses,  statistics  and  administration  as  well  as  intensive  training  and  field  work  experience  in  in- 
terviewing. Desires  position  in  personnel  work.  Willing  to  start  at  beginning.  Minimum  salary  open 
but  dependent  on  opportunity  for  advancement.  Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  gladly  sent.  Reply 
James  Mays,  6510  Torresdale  Avenue,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL  AND  WAGE  ADMINISTRATION:  5  years  industrial  experience  in  all  phases  of  per- 
sonnel administration.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  hourly  and  salary  job  evaluation.  Have  supervised 
salary  administration  plan  covering  5000  employees.  Now  employed  as  Personnel  Manager  of  com- 
paratively small  manufacturing  company.  Desire  employment  with  larger  company  offering  greater 
opportunity.  Prefer  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  College  graduate.  Single  woman.  Age  2.9. 
Reply  Box  12.9. 

PERSONNEL  WORK:  Five  years  experience  involving  extensive  administrative  responsibility  as 
Dean  of  Men  in  mid-western  University.  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  Indiana  University  in  educational 
personnel  work  and  psychology.  Doctor  of  Education  degree  from  Columbia  University  in  student 
personnel  administration  and  psychology.  Seeking  position  in  industrial  training,  job  analysis  or 
placement.  Middle  west,  southwest  or  west  coast  preferred.  Married  veteran,  Age  31.  Complete  re- 
sume on  request.  Box  130. 

Continued  an  fagt  4}}. 

HELP  WANTED 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANTS:  Large  industrial  chemical  company  located  in  New 
England  has  openings  for  a  personnel  assistant  and  a  training  assistant.  Applicants  should  have  tech- 
nical or  administrative  degree,  three  to  five  years  experience  in  personnel  relations  with  a  company 
which  has  effective  and  progressive  personnel  programs,  and  be  under  35  years  of  age.  Reply  Box  127. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  under  these  headings  at  50  cents  a  line  for  one  insertion.     Average  97  characters  per  line 
10%  discount  for  two  insertions,  2.0%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more. 
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